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The Seventeenth Indian National Congress. 

It is a striking testimony to tlie intrinsic merits 
of the Congress movement that, in the teeth of the 
opposition of several high-placed ofticials and the 
systematic mi.srepresentation of its aims and 
objects at the bands of a section of the Anglo- 
Indian press, and de.spite the various trials it has 
gone through, the Indian Xational Ccmgress 
should have been able to hold seventeen annual 
sessions, and that the meetings held at Meadon 
Square, Calcutta, in the last week of December, 
should have been marked by the same spirit 
of enthusiasm as ever. According to all accounts 
tfle last Congress was a success from 
eveiy point of view. The attendance was large 
as usual and the proceedings were characterised 
by the same spirit of loyalty and moderation 
which ]^..always been their chief feature. As the 
Statexfmfi and Friend of India^ the well-known 
leading Anglo-Indian daily newspaper of Calcutta 
in the course of a just and sympathetic article 
on the recent Congress rightly points out, “ it is 
sheer want of sympathy with the aspirations of an 
educated and progressive community, and that 
alone, which can see in the Indian Xational Con- 
gress anything to justify su^jncion of the single- 
mindedness of the aims which pervade the move- 
ment.” The same paper goes on to observe ; 
“None of us really wish to see the people of thi.s 
great empire dead to the honourable desires and am- 
bitions which characterise a healthy national life in 
all lands. It is unw’^orthy of us, as Englishmen, to 
view with any feeling but that of gratified pride, 
the symptoms of a true'nationai life arising amongst 
the people, and we are sometimes tempted to a.sk 
ourselves what ha.s been our real purpose in the 
establishment and consolidation of peaceful rule 
in the country, but the attainment of this 
very ^nd.” 

This observation sums up the true attitude 
whiCh all honest Englishmen should adopt towards 
the movement, and it is the very attitude which 


the Indian public demands of the rulers. It is now 
nearly sixty years since Macaulay ob.served : — 

“It may be that the public mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has oufgrow n that 
s^'^stem ; that by good government wo may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for bettHr government ; 
that having become instructed in European know’- 
ledge, they may, in some future, demand European 
institutions. \V^hether sucli a day will cfune 1 
know not. Hut never will 1 attempt to avert or 
to retard it. Whenever it comes, it w;ill be the 
proudest day in English history. To have found 
a great ptiople sunk in the low est depths of sla- 
very and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have iiiadti them desirous and capable of all the 
privileges of citizens, would, indeed, be a title 
to glory all our own. The scjeptre may pass away 
from us. flnforeseen accidents may derange our. 
most profound schemes ol police. Victory may’ 
be inconstant to our arms. I3iit there ale tri- 
umphs which are followed by no reverse.s. There is 
an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of rea.son 
over barbarlMu ; that empire is the imperishable 
empire of our arts and our morals, our literature 
and our law's.” 

We do not believe, indeed it w oiild be a calumny 
to say so, that any educated Indian would be so 
deba.«ed and ungratetul as to wish lor India's separa- 
tion from England, and we shall never perhaps have 
need for realising ]Macaulay*s dream. Hut never- 
theles.s we may be permitted to observe it is 
sentiments like tho.se of Macaulay and the Stateman 
and Friend of India w'hicli ought to inspire all Eng- 
lishmen w'ho are in any way directly or indirectly 
responsible fur the good grivernment of India. 
England has promised to govern India on principles 
of righteousness and to allow the .voiis of the soil to 
have a due share in the administration of the country. 
The Congress movement which echoes the 
opinion of all thinking men in the land does 
nothing more than ask for the fulfilment of Eng- 
land’s pledges and promises to India, and the only 
right and proper way to deal with it is to show a 
generous sympathy and not heap on its promoters 
and workers, reproa^s and calumnies altogether 
unjust and undeserv^ 
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Mr. Wacha's Presidential Address. 

AV'e have n<. tiling but praise for the exceedingly 
interesting juldress which Mr. Dinshaw Edulji 
VV’^acha delivered I'roni his jiresidential chair. 
■Those that complain of its length must not forget 
.e;the fact that unlike otluT Indian politicians 
Mr. AVacha has made the economic and material 
condition of fndia his life-study. He is a reputed 
student of Indian finance and he has a thorough com- 
mand of facts and hgiires bearing on the subject. If 
any one had expected a short and sweet oration 
from him the fault lies witli him and not with 
.>Mr. W acha,. During the past year, the seriousness 
of the economic situation in India had been 
more than ever prominently before the public 
and a series of disastrous famines opened the eyes 
of the authorities to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. We have had a I’amine Commission 
and an Agricultural Banks Commission and they 
have both presented their reports. The Irriga- 
tion Commission and llie Industrial Commission 
are now holding their sittings and their delibeia- 
tioris are not yet finislied. Jt is quite in keeping 
with the function of a Congress-President (hat 
Mr. Wucha should have dwelt at length on all these 
important topics. His observations on all these 
questions of the hour bear testimony to his 
clear grasp of the 'situation. Pamine which has 
become a chronic factor naturally occupies a good 
deal of space. 

Eeferring 1o the recent famine, Mr. Wacha dwelt 
upon its terrible nature and the length of time that 
must elapse before its effects upon the peasantry 
wopid pass away. He said that the Government 
had done no more than its duty in spending the 
revenue on famine relief, but the spirit of humanity 
which had prompted so large an expenditure was, 
he said, beyond all praise. He went on to discuss the 
patience and endurance of the sufferers and their 
gratitude for what had been done for them, and 
remarked tint since the assumpliun of his. high oliice, 


Lord Curzon had succeeded in infusing into the 
officials not a little of his own spirit of watchfulness, 
solicitude, sympathy and, above all, of speedy 
action on behalf of the famine-stricken. He also 
animadverted on the famine policy of the Bombay 
Government, but expressed the hope that if 
the many practical recommendations of the 
I amine Commission were carried out in the spirit 
in which they were made, a wholesome change 
in the condition of the impoverished peasantry 
might be slowly effected. He protested against 
a too rigid revenue law and condemned the cast- 
iron system of the Land Eeveniie which the 
British administration had introduced. He urged 
that the State-demand for enhanced assessments 
was at least partially responsible for the uni- 
versally noticed reduction in the staying power 
of the masses, and that an exhaustive 
enquiry into the matter should be held, as 
had been advocated by the Indian 'Famine 
Hnion. 

In his recent Financial Statement in (he House 
of Commons, Lord George Hamilton gave a very 
optimistic view of the condition of the people of 
India and our Viceroy Lord Curzon sang the same 
roseate song in his turn. His Excellency has 
stated that both the agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural income of India has increased during the 
past twenty years. Mr. AVacha disputes this 
assertion of the \'iceroy and he makes out in- 
deed a strong case for tlie appointment of a com- 
mission to arrive at the truth. 

The other points touched upon in Mr. Wacha's 
address refer to the question of irrigation vs. rail- 
ways, agricultural banks, industrial education, and 
the retrenchment of civil and military expenditure. 

On all these he has said much that is useful an^ 
we would ask all who are interested in the study 
of the economic condition of India not to be dis- 
mayed by the length of his address but profit 
by a close and careful study of the various points 
raised in it. 
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Justice Chandavarkar on Social Reform. 

> The proceedings of the Indian National Social 
Conference which held its sittings at Calcutta in 
Ihe last week of December, at the close of the 
Congress session, once again recall to our mind 
. the loss which the nation has sustained in the 
passing away of the master-mind which guided its 
destinies for a period of over twelve years. From its 
commencement the Social Conference has had a 
graet deal of rough sailing in troubled waters, and 
if at the present day it has come to be recognised 
as an inevitable factor in the onward march of our 
people, the credit of it is due not a little to the 
distinguished Mahratta Brahmin who steered 
it clear and brought it to safe harbour. Year 
after year, the delegates and other visitors to the 
conference were treated by the late Mr. Justice 
Banade to an inaugural address which testified 
to the power of his gigantic and versatile intellect, 
his broad heart, his intimate knowledge of human 
nature and his extremely charitable spirit, ile was 
fully alive to the serious nature of the task that la y 
before him and the difficulties that had to be 
encountered. His utterances on the subject of social 
reform have — thanks to the public spirit and 
enterprise of a young Madrassee — been collected 
together in a handy volume"^ and we would 
recommend to all workers in the field a 
careful study of tliem. Indeed, after per- 
using the speech of the lion, Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar at the recent social conference, 
we feel his loss all the more keenly. Justice 
Chandavarkar s speech is quite in contrast with 
Mr. Banade’s utterances on previous occasions. 
The chief merit of Mr. Eanade was that when 
bfe criticised the evil effects of our social institu> 
tions, he did so in language which was at once 

inoffensive and graceful. Nor is it possible to 
trace in his many discourses, any platitudes or senti- 

• Indian Social Reform— in four parts, being a collection 
of essays, addresses, and speeches, edited by Mr. C, Y. 
CbintamuDi, Price Ks. 3-8. 


mental appeals to human feeling and passion. 
Mr. Banade distinctly recognised the existence in . 
society of “ the power of long-formed habits' and 
tendencies” to use one of his own expressions. 
We sadly miss in the latest pronouncement of- Mr, 
Chandavarkar the suavity and sw'eet reasonableness 
that characterised the utterances of Mr. Banade."' 
As usual, one of the resolutions of the last 8ocia)^ 
Conference related to the re-marriage of child-* 
widows. It is a well-conceived resolution and 
we think it a great pity that it should have 
encountered strenuous opposition. Anyhow 
there seems to have been a feeling against it. 
Jt was ultimately carried and Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar at the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings referred to this opposition and, 
said: — “1 saw a Bengali gentleman sitting 
right in front of me, facing the platform and he 
seemed to lead the opposition. J do not see th^t 
gentleman now" in his place but if he is not here, I 
hope my words will reach him somehow and he 
will, when he retires into the bosom of his family, 
examine himself a little and then he viill find how 
guilty of inhumanity those become, who oppose 
the marriage of a child- widow.’’ We must 
confess that such language lacking as it 
does in balance and sobriety is open to 
grave objection. It would perhaps be excusable 
if it proceeded from a young reformer with more 
zeal than discretion. Emanating, as it does, from 
the lips of a responsible leader like Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar, it is calculated to injure the 
cause. Does Mr. Chandavarkar mean seriously to . 
suggest for a moment that all those who oppose 
the re-marriage of child-widows are devoid of 
sentiments of humanity? Can he not conceive 
of people who have genuine objections to it but 
who are none the less humane and tender-hearted? 
One can understand a critic pitying the misguided 
opposition of such men, but it seems to us to be 
nothing but unchj^H^ble to attribute to them 
unw'orbhy motives and characterise them as inbu- 
maii. Idurely the progress of social reform cannot 
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be hastened by such aggressive talk. The mantle 
t; of the late Justice lianade has fallen on the 
shoulders of Mr. J ustice Chandavarkar, and it is but 
fitting and proper that he should walk in his 
footsteps. Let all reformers bear in mind the follow- 
,.ing exhortation of the late Mr. Eanade which 
■‘"indicates the true spirit which ought to inspire 
•VeVery worker in the field of reform. 

“ The process of growth is always slow, where it 
‘ has to be a sure growth. The best natures naturally 
want to shorten this long process in their desire 
to achieve the work of a century in a decade. 
This temptation has to be resisted, and in this res- 
pect the teachings of the evolution doctrine have 
great force, because they teach that growth is 
structural and organic, and must take slow effect 
in all parts of the oiganisin, and cannot neglect 
.any, and favour the rest, 'rhere are those 
amongst us who think that, in this connection, the 
work of the reformer is confined only to a brave 
resolve to break w'ith the past, and do what oiir 
individual reason suggests as proper and fit. The 
power of Jong-formed habits ard tendencies is 
however ignored in this view of the matter. “The 
true reformer has not to write upon a clean slate. 
His work is more often to complete the half- 
written sentence. He has to produce tlie -ideal out 
of the actual, and by the help of the actual.” We 
have one continuous stream of life flowung past us, 
and “w'e must accept as valid tiie acts which were 
noted in the past, and on the principles of the 
past, ” and seek lo turn the stream with a gentle 
bend here, and a gentle bend there, to fructify the 
land ; we cannot afford to dam it up altogether, or 
force it into a new channel. It is tins circumstance 
which constitutes the moral interest of the struggle, 
and the advise so frequently given — that we have 
only to shake our bonds free and they wall fall off 
themselves, — is one which matured and larger 
experience Seldom supports. We cannot break 
with the past altogether ; with our past we should 
not break altogether, for it is a rich inheritance, and 
we have no reason to be ashamed of it. The society 
to which we belong has show n w'onderfiii elasti- 
city in the past, and there is no reason for aopre- 
hending that it has ceased to be tractable and pa- 
tient and persistent in action. While respecting 
the past, we must ever seek to correct the parasi- 
tical growths that have encrusted it, and sucked 
the life out of it. This is, at lea«t, the spirit in 
which the societies and associations which are repre- 
sented at the Social Conference seek to work.” 

Q 


The Madras Educational Conference. 

The Conference which held its sittings in the 
city on the 20th of last month was a somewhat 
tame affair. It is a matter for regret that the 
number of teacbei's who attended should have been 
so poor. Either it must be that those engaged 
in teaching work in the Presidency are resting 
under a complacent satisfaction that everything 
goes on w'ell with them and their pupils, or that 
the subjects chosen for discussion were such as 
not to call for much debate. A Conference like 
this could do great good and it is to be hoped that 
future gatherings will be more largely attended. 
His Excellency Lord Ainpthiil opened the session 
in a short speech and in a somewhat cautious tone 
declared that “ the problems of education are far 
too big to be grasped in a few weeks or months, 
and they are too important to be dealt with in an 
off-hand manner and w ithout a due sense of res- 
ponsibility.” In the morning three papers of 
importance w ere read and discussed. Mr. A, A. Hall, 
Principal of the Teachers' College, in the course of 
a paper on “ The Training of Teachers ” made a 
vigorous appeal for improving the condition 
of primary school-masters wlio occupy positions 
“ much inferior to those occupied by the Pariah 
servants in a household.” Lord Ampthill was 
present when this paper w as read and discussed. 
May we hope that His Excellency would do 
something to remedy the present discreditable state 
.of affairs? Miss. Carr, Inspectress of (xirls’ Schools, 
treated the Conference to a well-thought out paper 
on “ Current criticism of the education given in our 
Girls^ schools.” This was followed by a paper on 
“ Parichama education” by the Kev. W. Goudi. 
Jn the afternoon Mr. Qlyn Barlow gave a some- 
what humorous criticism on “The place of the 
Text-Book in Teaching.” A paper of much practical 
interest and of general importance was the one read 
by Mr. Alfred Chatterton of the Madras School 
of Arts on the question of Industrial Education 
w hich notice elsewhere. 
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Industrial Education. 

Mr. Chatterton has had considerable practical 
experience and his observations are certainly valu- 
able. He is in favour of the establishment of three 
kinds of industrial schools. The lirst class will 
comprise schools established for giving a training 
as artizans to boys who are not artizans by caste, 
and who consequently have no opportunity for 
the picking up of a trade in any other way. The 
bulk of these schools w ill be of a sectarian charac- 
ter, and will follow along established lines, and, 
if efficiently conducted, will afford a sort of 
stimulus to art and indiistr}", by introducing a 
beneficial element of competition. 

The second class will contain Central Industrial 
Schools primarily intended for the benefit of the 
recognised industrial classes and working with the 
object of improving the industries of the country. 
They will provide a supjilementary course of 
instruction to the training which artizans now’ 
receive in their own homes. 

The third class will consist of schools which will 
practically be offshoots of the second. These 
schools will not teach what isS already taught in the 
bazaars, but keep in view the especial require- 
ments of the places where* industrial knowledge 
and skill in certain trades is in a backward condi- 
tion. JSndeavour wdll be made to teach artizans 
to w’ork on the most advantageous lines and to 
make the most of their cheap labour. They will 
be managed by those who have received an especial 
training in the Central Industrial Schools. These 
men will be mostly Science graduates of our 
Universities or the passed pupils of the Higher 
Technical Colleges and Schools. 

*Mr. Chatterton's suggestions so far as they go, 
are valuable and we agree with him in the main, 
but our complaint is that his proposals deal solely 
with the improvment of fine arts and handi- 
crafts. 

With regard to the fine arts it must be re- 
inembered that though they are beautiful they are 


not useful and aecessanf ; they are the luxuries of 
the rich and the w'orker in any fine art must find' 
his customer only among those who have a super- 
fluity of wealth. It is rarely that working in the 
field of the fine arts adds materially to the wealth 
of a people. A great effort is now b(Ung made to- 
wards the improvement of liaiid-loom weavin^*fMid 
other similar handicrafts. It seems to be forgotten.^ 
that the hand of man could only turn out a 
limited <piantity of articles, whereas an enormous 
number could be turned out by machinery. 
The customer wants cheap goods, no matter 
whether they are made in Mantdiester or Siberia 
and whether tliey are machine-made or hand-made. 
The colossal industrial expansion of England, Ger- 
many and the Cnited (Slates and the vast accumula- * 
tions of wealth made by those countries have been 
rendered possible not merely by using the hand of 
man but by the employment of machinery capable 
of performing the varied and complex processes 
required in manufacture and industry of all kinds 
and by the extensive application of extra human 
power and modern scientific knowledge in the 
working of such machinery, i'cit, in India, this 
first lesson of the industrial revolution of the 
world is ignored, and we arc told that the salvation 
of India is to be attained by improving the indige- 
nous manual industries, advancing the skill of the 
workmen in decorative arts, in metal work, in 
making furniture, and in weaving cloth by the 
hand. 

Mr. Chatterton appears to think that much 
could not be done in Southern India to create or 
maintain industries for want of raw material. It 
does not seem an absolute necessity that raw mate- 
rial should be produced in the country in which 
the industry should be maintained. Asa striking 
instance we may point out that England does 
not produce one cotton plant, but the bulk of its 
exports are cotton piecegoods worked out of raw 
materials imported f^i elsewhere. Another ex- 
ample might be found in Japan. This country 
imports all its raw cotton required for its umnufac- 
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tures from India and other countries. Even 
Assuming that raw materials are a necessity, we 
: may point out that Madras possesses articles 
which have not yet been manipulated. A very 
laige number of hides and skins are exported from 
Madras to America whose trade in boots and shoes 
ha$fi6come enormous in recent years. The largest 
item of exports from Madras is in hides and skins, 
to the value of 27d lakhs. May we ask, if Americans 
could take these to their country and send them 
to the world in the shape of boots and shoes^ 
could it not be done in iNfadras itself? Hoot and 
shoe-making is “ one of llie most mechanical indus- 
tries in the v\oild *’ and almost the wliole of 
the process is done by machinery. Xu 18,98-99 
.. we exported coffee to the value of 17^1 lakhs. 
Why should not the same be exporti'd in powder 
in the manner that M(‘ssrs. Stunes A Co., have 
• just begun to do ? AV'^e exported EiO lakhs of raw 
cotton, Wby should it not be ascertained what 
is being done elsewhere and manipulate the article 
in Madras itself? W(5 (jxportetl seeds to the value 
of 40 lakhs, most of \\litcli were oil seeds. AVhy 
not convert them into oil? AV^e exported oil to 
the extent of 80 laklis. AVhy not utilize it for 
making soap, Ac., here, for m Inch purpose it is 
used in Erance ? No trade has yet sprung up in 
utilizing the very large quantities of plantains 
bananas, Ac., simply owing to the fact that no one 
kno\\s how to preserve them for long voyages. 
We mention these articles specially because 
Mr. ChatterLun says that then* aie no raw materi- 
als. It is not so much the want of raw mateiial 
as the want of knowledge of processes for 
working up the exi.sting materials that is the 
most cr}ing need, and it is to supplying this 
kind of knowledge that the endeavours of all 
should be directed. Jri countiies like Japan, 
Hungary, the United States, Afghanistan, the 
Governments have greatly aided the promotion 
of industries by subsidies and other facilities, and 
wherever necessary they have afforded protection to 
the new industries. Something must be done like 


that which has been done by the Madras Govrnment 
ill the promotion of the aluminium industry. It 
ought not to be too much to expect even a foreign 
Government like ours to do much, for our foreign 
Government really is not like other Governments 
known to history, and indeed loudly professes 
to be different in character. AVe have a right to 
expect Government to provide facilities for learn- 
ing industries. There is a false notion prevalent 
in many quarters that the Government is already 
spending too much on higher education. As a 
matter of fact the expenditiive on higher education 
in India is nothing compared with the vast sums 
spent by other Governments. The Government 
is maintaining arts colleges where there are profes- 
sors of literature, mathematics, history, philosophy, 
science and biology. A\^e contend that it should also 
maintain chairs of technology, bacteriology and 
other sciences requisite for manufacturing purpo- 
ses in the professional colleges maintained by 
Government. Suppose Mr. Chattertori were to 
leave tlie School of Arts, who is to look after the 
aluminium industry, and the new improved loom? 
Educated young Indians, having the requisite 
training and knowledge, must he ready to take up 
the place. At present we have none, because we 
have no institution in India whore they can learn 
it. Our contention is that a technological institu- 
tion ought to bo established. To those that cry off 
tlie.se suggestions on account of their expenditure, 
we would quote the following passage from Prof. 
Huxley : — 

“ Whatever that might cost depend upon it 
the investment would be a good one. I weigh my 
words when I say that if the nation could purchase 
a potent.ial Watt, or Davy, or Faraday at the cost 
of a hundred thousand pounds dow'n, he w'ould tie 
dirt-cheap at the money. It is a mere common- 
place and everyday piece of knowledge, that what 
these three men did has produced untold millions 
of wealth in the narrowest economical sense of 
the word. ” 


'O' 
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The Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta- 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of exhibitions in the industrial development of 
a country. In England, owing to the exertions 
of the late Prince Consort, the first exhiliition 
of the kind was held in ISol. According to Sir 
Philip Magnus “ it afforded lor the first time an 
opportunity of comparing the products of our shops 
and mills with those of other countries, and showed 
in strong relief the bearing of art on manufactures, 
and the possibilities of improvements which might 
follow from the alliance of industry with science. 
It was a great object-lesson from which we have 
never ceased to profit.” Perhaps many are not aware 
that it was the ‘ W’^orld's Eair^ at Philadelphia in 
1876 which awakened (Termany to the importance 
of industrial, as distinct from technical, education. 
The German Commissioner, Eeuleaux, telegraphed 
to Prince Bismarck that our goods are cheap but 
wretched.” Bismarck immediately instituted in- 
quiries into the causes of the industrial inferi- 
ority of Germany. The defects were remedied^ 
and as a result, the present German industrial 
growth has become an object of envy. A\ e 
sincerely hope that the industrial exhibition recent- 
ly held at Calcutta in connection with the Congress 
will be productive of great good. The “ Lawyer 
Congressman ” has come in for a great deal of 
abuse. It is a striking fact that among the mo.st 
prominent members of the Congress who have 
been devoting a con.siderable portion of their 
time and talents to the problem of the indus- 
trial development of the country are two young 
barristers. Mr. J. Chaudry, of Calcutta, has 
been described to be the life and soul of the recent 
idliustrial exhibition in that city and the 
success of the show- is due not a little to his 
untiring zeal and devotion. We may also mention 
the name of Mr. Eashi Kisheu Lai, of Punjab, 
to whom is ascribed the credit of bringing up 
ithe industrial question prominently before the 
Congress. 


The Mussalman Awakening. 

The recent educational activities of the Mussal- 
man community will be hailed with delight 
by all classes and by the Hindus in particular. 
For, like the Hindus, the followers of fslam have 
had a glorious pnst. They have had their prophets, 
their philosophers, their statesmen and scholars 
versed in literature and science. But unfortunately 
owing to short-sighted conservatism they did not 
take advantage of the facilities afforded to them by 
the British Government for bettering their condi- 
tion. The result has been that while the Hindus have 
taken advantage of the new light and learning and 
thus equipped themselves for a share in the 
Government of the country, the Mussalraaris have 
lagged behind and have proved in way a clog 
on the wheel of the general progress of the land. 
It is therefore gratifyinsr to see this ancient and 
historic community awakening from its torpor. The 
proceedings of the Muhammadan Educational Otm- 
ference which recently held its sittings here were 
characterised by considerable earnestness of pur- 
pose and a genuine desire to improve their present 
condition. In the Hon. Mr. Justice Boddam, the 
Conference had a President w ho gave much friendly 
advice. He emphasized once again tlie value of 
self-help. As a thoughtful Muhammadan, Mr. 
M, ]V. Hydari M.A., not long ago observed : — 

“ Our first and pre-eminent need is an entire change of 
attitude, mental and inoial, in the solution of the great 
problem of our advancement. Self-help, self-reliance and 
self-respect must be the watch- words of our future-action 

We would also suggest that the leaders ^of the 
Muhammadan community should take care that they 
do not allow themselves to be used as convenient 
tools for interested people to achieve their 
object. Let us remember the message of peace 
which the late Mr. Justice Eariade preached two 
years ago at Lucknow: — 

“ Every effort on the part of either Hindus or Mahomed- 
ans to regard their interests as separated and distinct, 
and every attempt made by the two communities to 
create separate schooM^nd interests among themselves 
and not to heal up the wounds inflicted by mutual hatred 
of caste and creed, must be deprecated on all hands, 
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HERB can be no doubt that public policy 
requires a definite and proper state of rela- 
tions between the Indian Government and 
the Judges of that Empire. Probably the best 
equipoise is attained, when the Government and 
the High Court habitually shew mutual respect, by 
leaving each other alone in their peculiar func- 
tions. This view of things was stated by Sir 
Matthew Sausse, C.J. on the establishment of the 
Bombay High Court, and has usually commended 
itself to the powers that be. Conflicts of authority 
are now of rare occurrence. At times, however, 

, some blunderer or busy-body oversteps the divid- 
ing line, wounding personal feeling or trespassing 
on jurisdiction, so that heart-burnings and jealou- 
sies begin. The pen of the ready writer, wanton 
or indiscreet in the use of adjectives, has some- 
times led to mischief. I remember the wrath of 
the Judges of Fort William, at the sarcasms which 
a Secretary was allowed^ to make and publish, on 
the learned and cautious opinions about some 
great changes proposed in land-tenures, with 
which they had favoured the Council. Some years 
ago Mr. K. C. Bedarkar, who has since risen to 
the important place of Chief Karbhari at Indur, was 
Judge of the Poona Court of Small Causes. The 
Bombay Government having sent a letter, contain- 
ing four angry adjectives, of complaint against 
one of his decisions, the High Court Judges met 
to consider it. After their refusal to interfere, the 
case came up in the usual course, and the high 
tribunal declared that the learned Judge had 
applied the law rightly. I remember also how a 
District Judge once demanded that the local 
Government should cancel a resolution, contain- 
ing an insinuation, quite unfounded, that he had 
disposed of the easier sort of appeals out of their 
turn in order to make a misleading show of diligence 
in bis monthly return of work.> Untoward in-* 
pidents like these rankle in men’s minds: they 


conflict with the policy whereby one authority 
upholds another, and are opposed to the well-known 
presumption that officials’ duties are duly perform- 
ed. That these things ought to be avoided is 
plain to common sense, and that they can often 
be avoided is clear to me after a long Indian ex- 
perience, not only in high controlling judicial 
offices, but also as a responsible adviser of Govern- 
ments, which double fact will perhaps enable me 
to treat the subject in a more impartial spirit than 
those occasional writers, who have had neither of 
these opportunities of insight. 

The fault has sometimes been on one side, some- 
times on the other. Judges have occasionally 
shewn themselves too sensitive and delicate and 
required their acts and character to be treated 
with an exquisite, indeed a religious respect, as 
James Mill sneeringly remarks in the part of his 
history which relates the abuses arising from the 
Supreme Court in Bengal in 1780 when Warren 
Hastings was Governor and Impey was Chief 
Justice. The fearful quarrels of that olden time, 
with its vague jurisdictions and strange procedures, 
afford no special lessons for the present day. 
A reflexion of them occurred in Bombay in 
1829 in the case of Moro Eagonath, for 
the bringing of whom from Poona, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court issued the writ of 
habeas corpus. The Government of Sir John 
Malcolm refusing to let the process be exe- 
cuted, the surviving judge. Sir John Peter 
Grant, closed the Court. On the question of 
jurisdiction the Privy Council upheld the Govern- 
ment. The judges seem to me to have been too 
touchy in the smaller matter of a letter signed by 
the Governor and his colleagues, evidently meant 
as a respectful form of statement of their vieA^, 
with a wish to avoid a collision ; quite different 
to a letter to influence the court for or against 
any particular person, which has been held to be 
improper in form, as the government ought to 
instruct its counsel to move in open Court. It 
must however be borne in mind that tbe'King^s 

2 
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judges of that time were sent out avowedly to 
control the East India Company’s servants, whence 
arose a good deal of jealousy. The opposite mis- 
take made by a recorder, some years before, of 
deferring to the supposed policy of the local 
governing body, had led to chronic injustice and 
overbearing oppression in the island of Bombay. A 
different sort of acquiescence in the wishes of 
Government on the part of the Company’s J udges 
of the Sudder Adawlut must have told powerfully 
in aid of justice in some of those Native States, 
where the British Government kept political officers 
to try judicial cases. The Sudder Judges, though 
bound by no law so to do, let themselves become 
an advisory sort of Privy Council in the matter 
of appeals which they solemnly decided. When 
the High Court was established, it declined to 
continue this volunteer assistance, as it had no duty 
nor jurisdiction ; and at the desire of the Chief 
Justice, the Political Secretary to Government 
came and carried away the records. See QE v 
SARYA. I. ii, R, 15 Bom 505. In those halcyon 
days, one of the members of Council was also 
Chief J ustice of the Sudder Adawlut, and used to sit 
in cases where the Bench was equally divided in 
opinion. This official, intimacy between the E. I. 
Company’s servants in the Court and the Council 
was of ancient date ; and it is almost forgotten now'- 
a-days that in bis Code of 1827, Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the greatest Governor, provided that 
for some years the judicial interpretation of the 
Regulations should remain with the executive 
Government, in which were centred the three 
powers of making, administering and interpreting 
the laws. That system, familiar to Native States 
and useful in backward provinces, was necessary 
ip Bengal and elsewhere in earlier times, when 
the Government had to train its commercial 
servants in the duties of Judge and Magistrate, 
as we learn from Governor Verelst’s minutes on 
Supervisors, and from the speeches of Lord 
"Wellesley and Lord Minto at the Writers’ College 
at Calcutta* 


The old order has changed. A new era began 
with the direct Government of the Queen. By 
means of carefully drafted Acts and Charters,' 
Imperial Parliament conferred and defined the 
powers of the Viceroys and Governors-in-Coun- 
cil, and the broad jurisdictions it assigned to the 
new and dignified tribunals it created, the Hi^: 
Courts of India. Since 1861 the conflicts betw^n 
the two authorities have therefore been few and 
seldom violent. The most important was the Puller 
case, which arose in 1876, when Lord Lvtton was 
Viceroy and Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for 
India. It is the leading case to show’ what control 
the Government asserts over the High Court ; and 
though it is left unmentioned in Sir C. Ilberts’s 
valuable Digest of the Indian Statutes, it seems 
to me to possess the highest interest as a matter 
of constitutional law, whether we regard the 
dignity of the parties, the seriousness of the argu- 
ments or the importance of the result. The case 
arose from hurt by means of blows given by a man 
named Puller, in a fit of ill-temper, to a native 
servant, who died, therefrom. The Judges of the 
High Court at Allahabad took notice that the 
trying Magistrate had let Puller depart, with only 
a fine of thirty rupees, but they refrained from 
interfering, because no great violence was used and 
severe hurt was neither contemplated, nor could 
it have been foreseen. The Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir George Couper, thought no action was neces- 
sary in regard to the sentence of the Magistrate^ 
and he informed the Viceroy in Council of these 
views. But the Viceroy published in his Gazette 
a regret that “ the High Court should have con- 
sidered that its duties and responsibilities in this 
matter were adequately fulfilled” by the expres- 
sion of its opinion on the assault, and in the same 
paper severely reprimanded the Magistrate. Tht 
print coming under the eyes of the Judges appear- 
ed to them to contain grave censure on th< 
High Court In their solemn protest, they rais- 
ed questions of magnitude. They deprecated th( 
Viceroy’s action on the ground that he ought ^ 
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avoid declaration of the law in a particular instance, 
' seeing that such a declaration could not but in- 
fluence the . subordinate court, and that if any 
.^ 'authority other than the High Court interferes, 
conflicting decisions “ may confuse and impede 
the administration of justice.” The Viceroy in 
“ v Cpuncir demurred on this question, saying that 
tHey had expressed no opinion on the legal 
nature of the offence, t.e., what kind of 

simple hurt or severe hurt had been com- 
mitted with reference to the definitions in the 
Penal Code. Lord Salisbury upheld the demurrer, 
but also told the Viceroy that if he had uttered 
opinion on this point of law, “your orders, 
certainly, could not have been upheld.” So one 
. question of great moment is settled for all time. 
The Executive Government may not presume to 
give independent opinion on matters confided to 
the sages of the law. There is nothing new in 
this prohibition. It is long settled law, boldly 
uttered centuries ago by dir Edward Coke to the 
face of King James the .First, who wanted to sit as 
an amateur judge. 

The J udges at Allahabad considered their acts 
in their jurisdictions of superintendence and revi- 
sion to fall under the same doctrine. These juris- 
dictions had been delegated to the Court by Act 
and Charters : and Sir Eobert Stuart, the Chief 
Justice, delivered his opinion that neither the 
Governor-General in Council, nor any other pre- 
rogative authority in India had any authority or 
right of interference. lie added that no Home 
^ Secretary in England would dream of expressing 
regrets or approval or disapproval of the way in 
which English J udges discharge their duty. 

In passing on the protest. Lord Lytton^s 
Government relied on the Act of Parliament 
which vests in the Supreme Government “ the 
superintendence, direction and control of the 
civil and military Government of British India, ” 
placing on their shoulders the entire res- 
ponsibility of every department ” including that 
if justice* and giving no immunity from criticism 


to the High Courts. They said they would 
continue to use this power “ on the principle 
that it is our duty in the ultimate resort and in 
adequate cases, to censure and punish flagrant 
miscarriages of justice ; and to comment when 
necessary on the administration of justice in 
India. ” I should add that the conclave of Judges 
“ did not question the competency of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to notice and punish 
misconduct on the part of an officer of a Subor- 
dinate Court. ” Lord Salisbury's orders are found 
in two despatches of the 22nd March 1877 
printed in the Gazette of India, May 12, p 1297. 
They uphold the action against the Magistrate as 
based not on a view of law, but on his want of dis- 
cretion, “ his resolution to decide summarilj^and the 
nominal amount of his sentence.” On the greater 
question, the reasons given are weighty and well 
stated. Lord Salisbury thought some functions of 
the High Court, to be strictly executive. Of course 
he refers to analogies at homo, under the very 
eyes of Parliament. The supervision of the sub- 
ordinate Courts in England is, he says, “ confided 
to officers who form a portion of the Executive 
Government, and in respect of the tenure of their 
office, possess no judicial independence. Fnpaid 
magistrates who misconduct themselves are repro- 
ved, or if need be, removed by the Lord Chancellor. 
In the case of stipendiary magistrates, a similar 
duty devolves on the Home Secretary.” Lord 
Salisbury then decides the particular question 
raised. “ In censuring Mr. Leeds and in ex- 
pressing your regret that the authority responsi- 
ble for so doing did not bring his proceedings 
under judicial review. Your Excellency was dealing 
with purely executive functions, which it is 
your special province to control. The fact that 
these functions are by an exceptional arrangement 
partially committed to the High Court, does not 
in my judgment, alter their executive character 
or withdraw them from the superintendence of the 
Executive Government. ” The Secretary of State 
<then laid down his views on the general question 
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of relations, although he did not think it was raised 
in the facts before him. “ It seems to me that 
in this contention the vital difference between the 
tenure of English and Indian Judges is overlooked. 
Until the Act of Settlement all English Judges 
held their offices, as English J udges do now, during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure. When Parliament desired to 
secure their independence and to withdraw them 
from the authority of the Executive, it enacted 
that their Commissions should be made during 
good behaviour. ” But in 1861 Parliament enacted 
that Indian Judges should hold their offices during 
pleasure, a distinction neither accidental nor in- 
operative. “ The right to dismiss any person hold- 
ing an office carries necessarily with it the right 
to indicate the conduct, which may, if persisted in, 
incur dismissal.” Lord Salisbury hoped, however, this 
wide question might long remain purely speculative. 
His desire has been fulfilled. The Government of 
India has refrained from using the powers it asserts. 
This forbearance is a proof of the statesmanlike 
habits of the eminent men who compose that 
Government. For it is plain that the doctrines 
announced by the India Office might, unless great 
circumspection is used, lead to the very evils which, 
occurring under the Stuart Kings, led Parliament 
to pass the Act of Settlem*ent. The Secretary of 
State does not cite a single case in which a Judge 
of England has been censured for want of judicial 
discretion, as distinguished from misbehaviour. It 
is apparent also, at least to Judges who have wielded 
the powers of superintendence and revision, that 
in ordering the writ to issue which vexes a man 
twice, already tried in due course of law, and then 
in increasing or reducing a sentence, or quashing 
a conviction or, an acquittal, the J udge’s mind is 
efiiercised judicially, over all his experience, over 
many circumstances, the length of time, the calling, 
sex, character and conduct of the accused and 
his opposers, the state of the district and other 
matters. How then is it possible for the Viceroy 
in Council to lay down any rule ? How can he 
say when imprisonment or fine should be awarded. 


when both are legal ? How can he fix the amount of 
fine, or say whether it is excessive, a question 
which both the Bill of Bights and the Indian PenaU 
Code refuse to reduce to figures? The possible evil 
struck at by Lord Salisbury can also be avoided 
by other means. It has been the practice of the 
Bombay High Court to invite the Local Govern- ' 
ment to notice cases under revision. Sometimes , 
w'e merely informed the Government Pleader of a 
case : sometimes w'e stated our desire to hear 
him. A few years ago an armed outbreak occur- 
red in Khandesh, and a prisoner was properly 
sentenced. But on appeal the Sessions Judge 
found some charges unproved ; and what sentence 
remained out of the total was in his view too 
lenient. One chief question of course was whether 
any further interference was needed by way of 
example. The Government Pleader informed 
us that the District Magistrate who had suppres- 
sed the disturbance, thought more ill than good 
would be done, if we enhanced the sentence. W e 
accepted the view of the Government, as the 
responsible keeper of the public peace. The 
Crown has a right to appear in any Court. It can 
therefore intervene in any case, or move the High 
Court to notice it, — an obviously better course 
than sitting still in the interval and then waking 
up to smite the J udges. 

The King’s subjects may, however, feel grateful 
for the complete assertion of authority and res- 
ponsibility in all matters really executive. Lord 
Mayo acted on these principles in regard to-, the 
Kuka riots in the Punjab. While insisting that 
the local magistracy should attack and put down 
offenders rising in arms against the law, he cen- 
sured and punished the formigr for slaying these 
same offenders, when prisoners in the jails await- 
ing their right of trial by the judicial tribunals. 
1 may also refer to a state of things at Bombay, 
where neither the Local Government nor the 
responsible judica^e stood forward to check a 
long and general oppression of the natives. The 
submissive people bad been handed over to the 
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tender mercies of the Police, whose European 
•heads were allowed to perpetrate undisguised 
^^ruelty under the pretence of acting as Justices 
of the Peace. In vain did the Grand Jury re- 
monstrate, presenting Lieut. Tod as a public 
nuisance in 1879, fit only to serve some despotic 
•^’Government, “ with a Bastille at hand.^’ Eleven 
. yeto later this man was convicted of corruption, 
but only reprimanded and allowed to resign. His 
successor walked in his ways, until made bold by 
impunity, he conspired to save some miscreants 
who had tried to murder a civil servant, for which 
corrupt action he was sentenced by the Recorder, 
8ir James Mackintosli, to a year's imprison- 
^inent in November 1810. The European commu- 
nity being roused, Mackintosh was obliged to 
report on this surprising tyranny, and we find 
in old MorJey’s Digest the pathetic story of 
those miseries of long ago. AVithin a period of 
eleven months, this audacious officer had banish- 
ed 217 persons from the island. Every use of 
his lash was an illegal assault, every rupee of fine 
since 1753 was an unlawful levy. He forced his 
victims to w^ork in public gangs with all the dis- 
grace of chains ; and he assumed the powder of 
pardon at his caprice, a dangerous means of filling 
his own pockets. Mackintosh makes a mournful 
confession that he himself had “not done those 
things which he ought to have done. I repeat,’’ 
he says, “ that I take shame to myself for having 
eftiffered a pacific temper, zeal for authority and a 
fearof change, to have lulled to sleep that, vigilance 
in maintaining the authority of the law, which was 
my first and most imperious duty.” I wonder what 
; Lord Lytton and Lord Salisbury would have said 
to him, and I would like much to know^ why the 
Bombay Government winked at the misdeeds of 
their own Dogberry, the ruffian Policeman, for so 
many years. The historian would readily forgive 
any benevolent despot, who, in such a state of 
things, would weaken the two sleepy authorities by 
knocking their heads together. The wisest of 
eovereigns admonishes us in holy writ that there 


is a time to speak, as well as a time to be silent ; 
and if ever the remedy of Proetorian or preroga- 
tive powers is to be leniently viewed, it is when 
a timid people is thereby rescued from corrupt 
Judges. One reason lor giving the Governor- 
General in Council a control over the Governors of 
the small settlements was that such abuses should be 
corrected. This control would have been useful in 
the affairs of the bribing Mamiutdars, which arose 
in the Bombay Jhesidency in 1888, in the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. A. T. Crawford. Lord Keay’s Govern- 
ment had “guaranteed immunity from official or 
departmental punishment or loss” to certain 
witnesses, who were magistrates and judges, “ in 
case of payments for promotion.* He insisted there- 
fore that after these men had confessed on oath that 
they had obtained judicial offices by bribery, they 
should be continued to dispense justice to the 
natives as if no such wickedness had happened. 
The Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, instead of giving 
a tacit approval, might, and I think, ought to have 
used the undoubted controlling power, on w'hich 
Lord Lytton had relied so as to revoke the pro- 
mises already made and prohibit the making of 
fresh ones. The speeches made by him and his 
advisers in the Legislative Council shew that they 
were aware that it is contrary to the law and 
constitution of the British Empire that corrupt 
persons should sit as J udges ; and they were active 
in seeing the orders of the Secretary of State, Lord 
Cross, carried out by Lord lieay’s Government, 
which was commanded to break its own solemn 
promises as invalid. These later events were 
caused by the protests emitted by Mr. Justice Bird- 
wood and myself, based on the doctrine of law and 
a long series of precedents, including the removal 
and punishment of a corrupt Lord Chancellor. 
We insisted that the Queen w'as bound by her 
coronation oath to keep such persons off the Bench. 
The Bombay Government called this action of ours 

* For the exact words see the National Review 1898 
p 900 in “ the Tragedy of Arthur Crawford” : and the 
case of QE v. Chagan Dyaram I. L. R. 14 Bom. 341, 
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an “ unjudicial denunciation” and our advice “ ex- 
tremely inconvenient,” but as we have seen, the 
superior authorities took an opposite view, and 
acted in accord with the solemn judicial remon- 
strance. 

This is the most important point of constitution- 
al law which the case discloses. It affirms the 
right of llis Majesty’s Judges to inform the Crown 
in judicial matters, where the ministers of the 
Crown are ignoring the law. That right was prac- 
tically settled by the case of the seven Bishops, 
where a more celebrated Declaration of Indulgence 
of improper persons in office led up to the 
abdication of James TT. In neither case has 
the identity of the framer of the Declaration been 
disclosed. It never was an offence for any subject 
to declare the law to the King. To dictate a policy 
is quite a different matter ; and I cannot say that 
the Viceroy was wrong in reprimanding certain 
civil servants who had called on Lord Cross to 
reverse the orders of dismissal of corrupt persons. 
Besides the protest of the seven Bishops, we had a 
precedent which may or may not have been known 
to Sir James Mackintosh. It is found in Chief 
Justice Anderson’s Keports (vol. 1 p. 297) and is 
fully set forth in Hallam. The Judges of both 
Benches and the Barons of the Exchequer there- 
by protested to the Ministers of Queen Elizabeth 
about the grievances of her subjects who were 
being illegally sent to prison and fined by Privy 
Councillors, using a pretended prerogative. Under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts, complaints like this 
were made by J udges at their peril. It is other- 
wise now when they lose nothing by outspoken 
learning. When the excitement has passed, the 
ruler respects their honesty ; and so we find that 
Mr. Justice Bird wood soon received a signal 
honour from the Crown, and was besides made a 
member of the very Government which had aptly 
enough described his judicious advice as ‘extremely 
inconvenient.’ This neat phrase is however 
hardly strong enough to qualify the evil result, 
deprecated as we have seen by the Allahabad 


Judges, of any attempt of the Executive Goverri-' 
ment to interpret the statutes authoritatively. An 
instance occurred in a minute written by Sir 
Raymond West, then Judicial Member of Countsil, ; 
in the Crawford case, about the confessing 
Mamiutdars. In trying to confute Mr. Justice 
Wilson, he propounded a sort of metaphysic 
of the “ inevitable.” and his minute being 
published, was acted upon by a Magistrate. The 
failure of justice thus caused had to be set right by 
the High Court, after the parties had suffered 
great hardship and expense, from an erroneous 
notion of the law about accomplices. The report of ■ 
this painful case QR v. MoganlaM. L. R. 14 Bom. 
115, shews the constitutional danger of tampering 
with any great rule of evidence. 

I have dealt with the two most important cases 
of last century for three reasons. They are passed 
over unnoticed as yet in most accounts of the in- 
stitution of our Indian Government. The conflicts, 
to which the second case bears witness might 
easily have been avoided, had the Executive follow- * 
ed the usual course of consulting the Law officers. 
These two cases roused public opinion ; and the 
disposal of the question about corrupt Judges was 
Parliamentary, the matter being debated time after 
time and in both Houses. 

I refrain from considering whether, as in the 
earlier days of Sir Barnes Peacock, Indian Judges 
should be admitted to the Legislative Council, as 
that is a matter of policy, on which there is nb 
strong call of public opinion. I will conclude with 
a few remarks on a subject, where my own experi- 
ence led me to be jealous of the honour and tender 
of the feelings of our Native Judges, I mean as to 
scandalous aspersions. It is obvious that the 
strength of Government would be shaken if the 
tribunals turned themselves into receptacles of 
scandalous attacks on high executive officers, who, 
as much as Judges themselves, have a valuable 
property in their^^aracters. This legal aspect is 
presented in the case of In re Clive Durant /. L, B, 
16, Bombay 9 488. The principle does, in my opin- 
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‘iOn, apply to unsworn petitions, private letters and 
newspaper paragraphs, libelling inferior officers 
and sent to the High Court by post. An 
r^ofiS^ial requires as much protection as a 
private person, against whom the complaint 
must be made and sworn to in open Court. 
The Privy- Council, to which our Indian High 
Courts are subordinate, has remarked how 
easily in a land of intrigue, suitors are led to ascribe 
sinister motives to the public servants, and how 
therefore it is of great importance that officers 
of justice should never bo exposed to even the 
• suspicion of improper influences. Any wanton 
action against them should surely be avoided by 
persons in power. On the other hand, the de- 
cisions show that a Judge may be suspended, 
when he indulges, say, in drunkenness or lewdness, 
^ot amounting to crime in so open and shameless a 
manner, as to discredit the office he holds. With 
these remarks on the settled policy of the law, I 
turn to an incident which occurred in Burma when 
-Sir C. Aitchison was Chief Commissioner and I 
held the post of Judicial Commissioner vyith the 
powers of a High Court. A certain Magistrate 
was resting quietly one evening in his own 
house in a remote region, when he heard the 
tramp of armed men and knew at once 
that a murderous attack would be made. To 
protect himself, his infant child and its mother, 
he took his sword, met the men outside the bed- 
room, and in the fight that ensued, received a 
fearful wound himself and slew one of bis assail- 
ants before they ran aw'ay. It is necessary to 
mention a fact otherwise irrelevant. The Magis- 
trate had set up house, without entering into 
wedlock, but he lived in the usual quiet domestic 
way. There was, I believe, nothing to cause any 
suspicion of his justice. In a few days the news 
came to Eangoon, and I was startled by a printed 
missive from the Chief Commissioner. It connec- 
ted the occurrence and the un wedded domestic 
life with an apprehension that our British justice 
might be tarnished, and it menaced me with official 


injury, if my official duties should suffer from my 
adopting that mode of living. The Eecorder of 
Eangoon received a replica of this letter-missive 
the same day. Neither of us had at all in contem- 
plation to adopt the domestic system it denounced ; 
and wo were startled to learn that several Sessions 
Judges and District Magistrates of exemplary 
life and conversation were as much puzzled 
as we were by similar admonitions. The 
recorder agreed with my opinion that the Chief 
Commissioner’s action went beyond the Privy 
Council decisions ; and it did not seem justified by 
the ruling of the Viceroy and Lord Salisbury in the 
Fuller case. For we were not responsible to the 
Chief Commissioner : neither was he the Viceroy 
in Council. Besides, no fact was averred against 
either of us ; and yet that made it difficult to 
assume the air of injured innocence and demand 
an apology ; at the same time it would have 
been contrary to the maxims already set 
forth to have allowed any suspicions to under- 
mine the administration of justice, based on 
mere surmises that, sometime or other, some 
judge or other might wander from the ways 
of equity. To allay the panic I sent for the press 
reporters and took the printed message into open 
Court where I pointed out that the law invested 
me with the care of justice, and that nothing had 
appeared in any case, or in any complaint, or at my 
own inspections of courts all over Burma to give 
rise to the slightest fear that justice was being 
tampered with. Moreover, the law, being no 
respecter of persons, paid no regard to race or to 
sex or status ; any person acting corruptly might be 
indicted and punished. Public opinion was relieved 
by this solemn statement : and the matter dropped. 

I have often wondered since on what sort 
of advice the Chief Commissioner acted. I can 
find no analogy in English law or recent 
Indian history to justify the letter-missive. In 
days of old the law- maker and ruler was also the 
prophet; but in our time no public servant as 
such, no member of council, can ascend like Mosah 
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to Mount Sinai to bring down the moral law to 
the children of men. While the East India Com- 
pany’s servants were still mercantile, the Directors 
sometimes commanded attendance at church, and 
required that the Sabbath should be kept holy, 
and discountenanced gambling, drunkenness and 
lewdness. ]3ut they sent forth Chaplains to persuade 
those servants by the terrors of the Lord and the 
fear of the world to come. They vi ere right in ac- 
knowledging the power of religion. A Chaplain 
is entitled in his pulpit to say things in presence 
of the highest Judges which even the highest 
executive may not say.; and doubtless if any wide- 
spread evil had infected the Courts of Burma, the 
Chaplains there, full of zeal and the Holy Grhost, 
would have spoken out for righteousness like the 
prophets of old. Our records of 1676 afford an 
example of what I mean in the letters of the Rev. 
Patrick Warner from Madras. In conclusion, I 
would fain say that this Burma case shews the 
wisdom of that remark of Sir M. Sausse which 
begins this article, and hope that our study of the 
facts will encourage the high mutual respect which 
the executive and judiciary should display to each 
other. 

John Jahdine. 

LOVE ]VEVER EAILETII. 

“Love comes and goes,” they tell us. Can it be 
That such a fleeting folly then is Love, 

— A rustle mid the greenery above 

That fans the leaf nor ever sways the tree ? 

Call It not Love, it is but Phantasy, 

An idle breath, a whisper that may move 
Haply some twdg as idle, never prove 
God’s benediction blowing from the sea. 

Kincy perchance may frolic o’er the plain 
Tossing the tendrils of the wanton weed 
Seeking forgotten flowerets all in vain : 

Love bends the forest giant like a reed 
And lifts him heavenward lustier again 
And glorifies the mountains in the deed. 

B. S. L, 


[ALL RIGHTS HESKRVED. ] 

THE ROMANCE OF FLOWERS, 


K E motive of all science is the attainment of ' 
truth ; the only merit of fairy tales is that 
they are the image of the truth, a simulacrum ' 
invented to stimulate the intellects of children, not 
yet robust enough to sift truth from error. Yet 
of the thousands of groVn persons in this country 
who are not obliged to toil or spin, how great a 
proportion seek all their mental amusement in fairy 
tales or fiction, which is the same thing : how few 
ever think of turning to science as a source of re- 
creation. Some titillate their ambition by the 
collection of old postage stamps, others by field 
sports and competitive games, and these may be 
held harmless palliatives of much leisure, the last 
named, indeed, being valuable, inasmuch as they 
develope the limbs and brace the constitution. 
But many a man’s life might be turned to better 
account, many people would become conscious of 
a motive for living, were they to turn their facul- 
ties to unravelling the secrets of Nature. To 
the majority — far the greater majority-L-of educat- 
ed persons Nature is a closed book ; but a 
book which any one who has leisure may learn to 
open. Some of its pages, indeed, have never yet 
been traversed by mortal eye ; but patient hands 
are at work, year after year, opening new pages. 
Anybody who chooses to turn his hand resoluteljr 
to the work may live in good hope of prevailing1;o 
open a new chapter, and some of these chapters 
are far more wonder-stirring and exciting than any 
artificial fairy tale. 

Let us glance at a few that have been deciphered 
already. We will take the volume of botany first, 
being, perhaps, that in which the ordinary mind 
least expects, any stirring passages. You cannot 
spend a quarter of an hour in a country lane or on 
a bleak hillside without being surrounded by plants 
of many kinds, ^^h of w hich has a etory for him 
who has ears to hear and eyes to see. We will go 
to the very bottom of the scale first, if you please, 
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among the humblest of all vegetation, the 
Cryptogams— 'those plants which are destitute of 
the chief attraction in most plants — flowers and 
l^Vfs. In this group are contained the different 
species of fungus, lichen, and alg», or seaweed-s. 
A humble family, you will admit, yet it ha.^ a 
.dignity of its own, for it is among them that the 
yiearest approach to animal is made by any vegeta- 
ble. Indeed, one order of the group, called 
Myxomycetes^ so closely resembles certain animal 
organisms in its habits of life that, though classed 
as a vegetable at present, many biologists hold 
their judgment as to its true nature in suspense. 

" Now, if there is one characteristic which more 
than any other in the popular view distinguishes 
the fungus from other plants, it is its sudden 
appearance and rapid decay. A mushroom 
growth ’’ is proverbial for all that is evanescent. 
Yet it is in the family of Cryptogams, among the 
lichens, which are near relatives of the Fungi* 
that probably the most endearing of all vegetables 
are to be found. Some of those organisms, which 
look like mere grey or orange stains upon the rock, 
have a vitality which puts to shame the majestic 
growth of the forest. Man’s life is so fleeting that 
we can only guess at their age ; the progress of 
some lichens to maturity is so slow that it would 
require many generations of botanists to record it. 
In the year 1836, Dr. Thayer, of Philadelphia, 
happened to examine some patches of a certain 
H^cn, physda parietina, growing on a wall under 
circumstances favourable to its development. He 
inSdb* careful descriptive notes and drawings of the 
p9lu)ita. Forty-five years later, in 1881, he re- 
visited tlie same wall, and found that, although 
oertidfily progress had been made, fructification 
had not yet begun — the plant had not yet reached 
maturity. It is, of course, impossible to hazard 
any guesa how old' the plants were when be first 
saw them. They may have sprung from spores 
deposited in -the days of Queen Elizabeth, but, at 
all events, tlie half century during which they 
were under observation had only broi^ht them 


some degrees nearer the principal function of all 
life— reproduction. In a similar lapse of years an 
oak, which we look on as the type of enduring life, 
would have become a vigorous acorn-bearing tree. 

In olden days, when books were few, and rea- 
ders not over-critical, travellers and would-be 
philosophers stuffed their pages with prodigies. 
The appetite for “ eye-openers ” was insatiable, and 
the grossest falsehoods were copied from one writer 
to another, and accepted with wonder indeed, 
but without doubt. But now it is your patient, 
plodding student of science w’ho is the true “ eye- 
opener” in the better sense, revealing to his fel- 
lows the wonders of the world in wliich we have 
our being. It is not very many years since the true 
meaning of fiowers was made plain to us. Formerly 
they were supposed to have been prepared for the 
glory of God and the pleasure of man. That they 
contribute to both no one will care to deny, but 
how greatly both these functions are enhanced 
when their primary function is understood. 
Flowers are no more tlian local modifications of 
leaves, closely associated with the reproductive 
organs. Just as the faculties of all animals are 
exerted to their highest pitch in provision for and 
defence of their young, so the whole economy of a 
plant is directed to the perpetuation of its species. 
Now, it is essential to the vigour of the offspring 
of most plants, as it is to that of young animals, 
that the parents shall not be too closely related ; but 
inasmuch as animals can move about and choose 
their mates,' some other provision has had to be 
made for plants, which are stationary. One 
such provision has been found in the action of 
insects flying from flower to flower, and carrying 
the pollen, or fertilising agent ot one to the 
receptacle of another, thus securing cross fertilisa- 
tion. Plants have been enabled to make it worth 
the while of insects to visit them, by the power of 
secreting honey in their blossoms. But the pre- 
sence of honey must be advertised, and a large 
volume might be filled with the description of the 
various devices of advertisement. Another, equally 

3 
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large, would be required to describe the varieties 
of mechanism intended to prevent the removal of 
honey without disturbance of the pollen cells, and 
to ensure the visitor carrying some of the fertili- 
sing dust to the next flower it enters. Showy 
colours, attractive forms and streaks and convenient 
shape are some, but not all, of the methods of ad- 
vertisement. The odours of flowers, which men 
conceitedly suppose to have been devised for their 
special delectation, are intended to attract insects 
— visitants. jVIany flowers emit their fragrance only 
(it night, whereby moths and nocturnal beetle.s may 
.be drawn to them. JSuch flowers are most com- 
monly white or pale yellow so that they may be seen 
in the dark. The odours are not always agreeable. 
The giant liafflena^ with flowers fully a yard in dia- 
meter stinks like putrescent meat, and attracts 
swarms of carrion-loving flies, necessary to its pro- 
per fertilisation. That is a tropical plant, but in 
English gardens some forms of arum may bo grown 
in the open air, notably Aram dracuactfhis and 
Ci'initam, which practise a similar deception. The 
last named is probably the most hideous flower. in 
existence, for which reason it is very seldom seen. 
It resembles a gaping wound, lurid witli gangrene, 
nearly a foot long. 

Mr. Wallace has showA how, in those islands of 
the South Pacific which possess numerous humming 
birds and flying insects, the flow ers are brilliant 
and in great variety and profusion ; wliereas, in the 
Gfalapagos islands, where there is a total absence 
of humming birds and insects, all the flowers are 
inconiapicuous, and depend entirely on the winds 
to waft pollen from one to the other. 

But some flowers, on the other li.and, form a 
striking exception to this rule of cross-fertilisation. 
She bee and fly orchids, for example, which v^ould 
be much more commonly seen on our English chalk 
downs but for the ravages of greedy collectors^ 
fertilise themselves, and don't want to be bothered 
by buzzing bees and flies. So look you what a 
cunning device has been resorted to. No bee will 
enter a flower in which another bee is already at 


work, therefore to protect the entrance, the lip is 
enlarged into a process exactly resembling the hind 
quarters of a bee (in the fly orchid it resembles- 
a large fly). 

To the spider orchid, another British' species, it 
seems to have occiirred that a still more frying 
shock might be administered to the nerves of 
troublesome insects, so it displays in its orifice the 
likeness of a large spicier. 

It is diflicult to account for such an ingenious 
defence. Plants, we must believe, have no intelli* 
gence: can the Uulerof the IJnivj^rse occupy him- 
self in imitating the humblest of his own creatures? 
or is this really the sportive work of fairies? 
It is the obvious duty of those w'bo deny the 
existence of an Intelligent Will directing the uni- 
verse, to explain the origin of the unmistakable 
•imitative design in these flowers. It can scarcely 
be no more than an accident that the presence of 
mock bees and spiders, protecting the blossoms 
from the visits indispensable to the vigour of most 
races of plants, should coincide with an extremely 
rare property of self-fertilisation. To explain 
the puzzle in that w^ay is to ask us to accept a 
belief infinitely more difficult than the one v\’e 
are told to reject. 

Some flowers are so small that, if thcjy appeared 
singly, they might despair ol attracting insects ; 
80 instead of enlarging themselves they make up a 
display by collecting themselves in groups. Of such 
are those known as (/mhelJifenr^ of which family 
Hemlock, Ooutweed, Parsnip and Angelica, are 
familiar examples. But a still more remarkable 
development of vegetable corajnunisrn takes place 
in the Com ftoAtif order of which the daisy is a good 
type. In these plants you find an immense number 
of perfect, but very • small, flowers united in one 
head within a common involucre. In the. Tansey 
these composite heads present the appearance of a 
yellow button, in the Thistle that, of purple tassels. 
But a strange arr^|)gement is seen in such plants 
as the daisy. Corn Marigold and single Asters'. 
In these, the pater florets of the head sacrifice 
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themselves in order that all their energy may go to 
display. They lose their reproductive organa, 
, prolong themselves into simple straps, and assume 
bright colours so as to attract passing insects to 
their polleti-bearing brethren in the centre. The 
flower head thus assumes the familiar aspect of a 
|folden or dark coloured nucleus of fertile florets, 
surrounded by flat rays, gaily tinted with yellow, 
red, or violet, or, as in the daisy, pure white. 

Eeference is made here, of course, only to the 
flowers whicli the art of man has not perverted 
from their natural shape. In double blossoms of 
the composite order, like chrysanthemums, double 
daisies and double pyretbrum, all the florets have 
been hirced to surrender their fertility, in order 
to add to the showiness of the flo^^er. In double 
flowers of other orders, such as carnations and 
garden roses, cultivation has been directed to alter 
the organs of reproduction, the stamens and 
authors, into petals or sepals. Shakespeare, who 
knew something about everything, makes Perdita, 
in the “ Winter’s Tale,’^ speak her mind about 
them thus ; 

♦ 

“ Tlie fairest tiowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations, and streak’d gillitlower, 

AVliich some call nature’s bastards : of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s bairen : and I care not 

To get slips of them 

I’ll not put 

The dibble in eaitli to set one slip of them : 

No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This youth would say, ‘ twere well.” 

- In losing their fertility, the flowers are also de- 
prived of honey glands ; for, the visits of flying 
insects being solely benefleial to plants from the 
part they play in cross-fertilisation, there is no- 
thing to be gained by attracting them to flowers 
incapable of reproduction. It is, however, a 
remarkable fact, and one lucky for florists, that 
most flowers rendered sterile by doubling, retain 
and sometimes increase their fragrance. 

Now, in order to show that the truths of science 
are no whit less strange than the fairy tales 
recounted by ancient writers, here is one of the 
latest veritable “eye-openers.” Many years ago 
ail Italian botanist discovered in the mountains of 


Sumatra a gigantic aroid, a plant of the same family 
as the lords and ladies of our hedgerows and the 
beautiful Ethiopian lily of our greenhouses. The 
tuber was so large, measuring many feet in circum- 
ference, and eniitted such an overpowering odour, 
that he could hardly persuade men to the labour of 
uprooting them. However, after many days, he 
succeeded in getting a brace of entire plants, which 
he directed to bo placed on a kind of hand-barrow 
for transport. The bearers turned sick with the 
stencil, and whether by accident or design, both 
the enormous bulbs were lost over a precipice. 
The botanist sent home a description of the plant 
which was so startling as to receive very dubious 
acceptance among men of science. Travellers^ 
tales I they thought, fur the leaf-stalks were said to 
be ten feet long and the leaves nearly fifty feet in 
circumference. The spadix of the flower, that is 
the central column rising out of the spathe, measur- 
ed six feet in height. No such arum was ever 
known. Luckily for the traveller's reputation, be 
sent some seeds home to Europe. They were red 
and about the size of olives. Some of these were 
sent to Kew Hardens, where about ten years ago 
they were sown in a high temperature. They 
grew and grew till at last there was only one place 
capable of holding the plants— the Victoria Ilegia 
tank house. Finally, great excitement in the 
scientific world was caused when, in 1892, one of 
them showed signs of flowering. The signs v^'ere 
fiilfilled : the great spathe expanded, revealing the 
monster spndix and discharging an overpowering 
stench. Amorphophotlhis titamim stood revealed, 
and the good faith of the Italian botanist was. 
vindicated. Herbert Maxwell. 
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“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God ? ^ 
... MICAH— VI-6, 


“ What power miraculous on yonder height 
Of Kalahasti dwells that thus my feet 
With force resistless drags, and renders still. 

With evVy step towards it I advance. 

The burden less upon rny shoulders broad 
Of this wild boar, the trophy of my chase ? 

Here shall 1 set it on this rivers bank ; 

And while they roast the beast, up shall I run 
The mountain slope and find the mystery out 
That hath so strangely urged my footsteps here.” 
Thus Tinnan spake, the son of Nagan old. 

The Vedai* chief whose sole delight in life, 

* Midst sound of drums and horns and barking 

bounds^ 

To lead bis veteran huntsmen ’gainst the beasts 
.That with him claimed the sway o’er Uduppiir. 
The sturdy mountaineer that long had pined 
For children had at last, by »Skanda’s grace, 

His tutelary deity, begot 

This only son, the joy of his old age, 

Whom from his earliest ‘childhood brought he up 
The endless perils of the chase to face, 

That through the country round his bravery 
Became a by-word, and the mountain folk 
Styled proudly their young chief ‘ the tiger’s cub/ 
O little did they know how soon he was 
A loftier and a nobler name to bear. 

And take a place enduring ’mong the band 
Of holy saints, who in their fervent faith, 

With self-negating love the Eternal sought, 

The mystic Dancer in the Golden Hall, 

And in His worship offered up their life. 

To his attendants true that through the chase 
Had by him kept, the lusty huntsman gave 
His morning’s trophy. Then without a word, 

He rushed across the stream and up the slope 
Of holy Kalahasti, till he came 


I’o where as by a miracle was changed 
His entire nature. There above the ground 
Great Hara’s mystic emblem stood bedecked 
With fragrant leaves and flowers sweet, and lo . 
The instant he beheld it, all the dross 
That round his soul had gathei'ed vanished straight 
And with strange rapture quivered his whol^ frame. 
For Tinnan felt his being purified, 

Illumined by a sudden rush of light. 

Of pure devotion and of fervid love 

For the Supreme to him now first disclosed. 

Oh who can fathom God’s mysterious ways ! 

Who say when in His grace the bliss supreme 
Of union with the Universal Soul, 

Th’ emancipation final from all birth 
Will be achieved ! He holds the leading strings, 
And through our round of birth in earthly worlds 
He guides us, till the warpings of the stuff 
Are all removed, and at th’ appointed hour 
On Pis broad breast He gathers us to rest. 

One instant stood young Tinnan thus transformed, 
His every feeling swallowed up entire 
In rapture and exhilarating love 
For gracious Pasupathi, and his soul. 

Touched by a dim remembrance of past deeds. 
Throbbing to reach the Seat of Blessedness, 

E en as the needle trembles to the pole. 

Then as a mother, who her long-lost son 
Finds unexpected, with impetuous speed 
Bushes to clasp him to her bosom, so 
He threw himself upon the image straight, 

With fondness hugged it in pure ecstasy, 

And laved it with a flood of jdyous tears. 

And covered it with kisses rapturous. 

Was one so blest as he as there he lay 
Entranced, his arms in tenderness thrown round 
The form of Ananda, to^ whom he lisped 
In melting tones the message of his soul ! 

** Oh Primal Cause ! Oh Omnipresent Bliss ! 

Oh precious Balm that soothes all woes of life ! 

Oh rare Ambrosi^at Thy servants prise 
Higher than nectar from the sounding sea ! 

Ob flawless, priceless Gem that gods and saints 
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And men alike, with delectation great, 

With awe and reverence wear on their crown ! 

Oh Ancient One, Incomprehensible 
And Infinite I True Source of all life’s joys I 
To me,. Thy servants^ servant, hast Thou shown 
Thy flowery feet, to e’en the mystic scrolls 
Uhk^ibwn. Supernal Lord ! 1 hold Thee fast. 
Content to be Thy slave, whose only cure 
To crown Thy flowing locks with chaplets sweet, 
And do Thee service, that my idle round 
Of earthly birth may cease. On me, () Sire I 
Of merit void, hast Thou choice grace bestowed. 

0 praise be Thine ! Tt) Thy twain feet be praise I 
The way Thy will ordains befits Thy slave. ” 

He paused ; and mutely wondered if the Lord 
Of all the worlds, whose fiery form of yore 
In blazing brilliance stretched throughout all space, 
Stood lonely thus in that vast wilderness 
Which teemed with w ildest beasts, his favourite 

haunt, 

^ That he no more might wallow, and perchance, 

His faults forgiven, he might be redeemed. 

And at tiie thought, he to the image clung 
More closely still, as Miirkanddya did 
What time by gloomy Death he was assailed. 

As thus he lay th’ enthusiast pondered how 
He might do service to his new found Grod, 

‘ Fore whom, e’ en as the cow yearns for its calf, 
His longing soul had strangely melted. Home 
And kin and friends and city he forgot. 

His thoughts riveted on the image dear 
That to his vision blazed wdth light superne. 

Wh<tt gifts shall he before the feet of Grace 
In'.meek devotion place ? will flesh of beasts. 

Fish from the running brook, or luscious fruit 
That * midst the foliage dense like rubies gleamed, 
Or sweetest honey dripping from the boughs 
Provo gifts appropriate ? But loath w’as he 
To leave the image in the wood-land lone ; 

For who would guard it when he was away ? 
Nathless he rose, and back reluctant ran 


Well roasted for the feast. His face distraught 
And look so far-away, the mountaineers 
With fright beheld ; but ere from their surprise 
And fear hey time had to recover, he, 

With speed of lightning, from the flesh cut ofl:* 
The best and tendVest portion which he wrapt 
In leaves, and hastened back across the brook 
Filling his mouth with water, which he poured. 
As though it were from holy Ganga brought. 
Upon the image with devotion rare, 

Bestrewed it with wild flow’rs and presented 
The roasted meat, and in his simple faith 
Called on his Master to accept his gift. 

Just then, as though the Deity desired 
In His unbounded mercy to protect 
The young devotee’s unsuspecting faith. 

That in the fulness of simplicity 
Believed the offered food would be consumed, 

The sun went down, and all was wrapt in night. 
The youthful chieftain with his bow well strung, 
That tense withheld the anxious arrow's flight. 

All through the night unwearied watch arid ward 
Around the solitary image kept, 

Lest roaming beasts or prowling birds molest 
His Master’s peaceful slumber. Then at dawn 
He to the forest hied in search of game, 

That he at eventide with plenteous flesh 
For the repast of Kudra might return, 

The awful Dancer in the burning ground, 

Clothed in fierce tiger skin, his breast adorned 
With gruesome skulls and angry writhing snakes. 
Meanwhile a saintly old ascetic, versed 
In sacred lore and mystic Tantric rights, 

Who led a life of piety austere, 

Was from bis hermitage that stood close by, 

In deep devotion walking up the hill 
To do his daily worship at the shrine. 

His body was with holy ashes smeared ; 

And in his left hand he a basket full 
Of sacred BUva leaves and flowers bore, 

While in his right he held a vessel filled 
With limpid water from the mountain stream, 
is ablutions, ere the eastern sky 
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To where his comrades, wond’riug w 
Their chief, expectant waited, with 
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The faintest streak of greyish dawn had shown, 
He had performed. The sacred letters five 
That from the bondage of impurity 
Secure release, and for the adoring soul 
The priceless boon procures of Siva’s grace, 

The holy anchoret incessant conned. 

The aged hermit paused before the shrine 
Which in the shimmering light of dawn appeared 
As he had left it on the previous morn ; 

And with his ancient head in reverence bent, 

He with his hands clasped o’er his head began : — 
“ Hail source of all, whose being knows no end ! 
Whose saving grace the clinging cords divides 
Of earthly ties, and lifts thy faithful slaves 
Unto thy golden court of liglit and joy I 
My life’s sole IVIaster, hail I awake I for lo ! 

The cocks have crowed, the Kai/iVs dulcet strains 
Of rapturous melody now fill the air. 

Star-lights have paled before the mustering dawn. 
Arise, and in thy endless love receive 
My adoration and my worship. Deign, 

0 Lord ! to show Thy lotus feet that I, 

Thy servant, may in homage thereupon 
Twin wreaths of fragrant Cassia blossoms lay. 
Deign, too, to show Thy sacred face which shines 
In glory like the uprising sun, and beams 
With grace benign and losing tenderness, 

Tor frail humanity that zealous tries 
To follow Thee and Thy behests fulfil. 

Essential Sweetness pure ! Ambrosial Fount ! 

O give me grace to see Thee as Thou art. 

Thy feet my only stay. Thy face my hope. ” 

With that the pious hermit prostrate fell 
Before the image reverent, and rose 
And beat his cheeks in all humility. 

And shouting *Hara’ he in transport danced. 
Bj^this, the Sun his glorious throne had set 
Upon the eastern hills and thence he streamed 
In joyance, as in Holy festival 
Young children saffron spurt in merriment. 

His light of gold that overflowed the world. 

The hermit stooped the refuse to remove 
Of leaves and blossoms that his loving band 


In deep devotion and humility 
Had on the image placed the previous morn ;. 
When back he started from the holy sign 
With pain and terror painted on his face. 

As though an adder vile had on him sprung.^ 
Horror of horrors ! Did his eyes see true^ 

How came such vile abomination there, 

Such impious pollution of the shrine? 

With anguish inexpressible, he saw 
Before the sacred presence scattered lay 
Masses of loathsome flesh and bones ; and lo 
The mystic symbol of redeeming grace. 

Which he with pride was wont to purify, 

With con.secrated water, and adorn 
With sweetest Cassia and with marmelos 
And worship with all lites ordained of old. 

Even the holy Lingam stood defiled. 

He stood aghast, his mind with horror tilled, 

His body trembling like an aspen hiaf 
At the strange scene ; then with a shudder thought 
Of mighty Budra’s all consuming ire 
Which, as the stories tell, the Gods appalled. 

And filled with sorrow for the hapless boor 
Who had so wantonly the shrine profaned. 

The hermit thus Trinotra’s grace besought : 

“ What sinful hands of godless mountaineers 

This desecration indescribable 

Have caused ? Who thus Thy wrath has braved. 

0 Primal Lord, that in the days of yore 
Destroyed the Daityus with their cities three. 

And quelled the scoffing sacrificer’s pride ? 

O Virabhadra’s Sire ! Not even gods 
Thy nature understood. And those, whose life 
In slaying and devouring beasts and birds 
Is spent, how are they better than the brutes 
Of this wild forest ? 0 Transcendant Lord ! 

Great Master ! Heaven and earth and all therein 
Thou didst ordain and wilt destroy ; but lo ! 

Thy mercy’s infinite as is Thy power ; 

Thy grace alone redeems us from our sins. 

Forgive, forgive the thoughtless sinner’s wrong.” 
Then making low obeisance, be began 
The offal to remove and cleanse the place 
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With (^nsejcrated water ; hathed again, 

And theri his worship at the shrine performed. 

As by the Sacred W rit ordained of yore. 

Devoutly chanting vedic hymns the while. 

But soon his soul was ravished, and his mind 
In bliss dissolved, his frame with transport thrilled; 
And with his hands outstretched and clasptMl, he fell 
Full prostri^te on the ground as in a trance, 

In adoration of tU’ Eternal Truth, 

Pure Essence Multiform, transcending thought. 
His worship o’er, back to his hermitage 
Th’ ascetic slowly went, his mind, which late 
By the strange profanation h (3 had seen 
Had been disturbed, now with delight elate, 

A full thanksgiving to the Lord Supreme. 

0 seek ye, when there yet is time, His grace; 

Glive Him your love, and sing His praise with joy, 
And at His feet the homage of your soul 
In meek devotion lay, that from the bog 
Df fivefold sense ye be released and raised 
To where his saints in glory shall abide. 

Vleanwhile had Nagan with deep sorrow heard 
If Tiiinan’s strange affection ; and in haste 
8y priest and witch accompanied he came 
To exorcise the demon and win back 
His son beloved ; but alas ! in vain. 

The young enthusiast’s frenzy gathered strength 
Is he his sire beheld. He laughed and danced 
Ind. shouted, sighed and wept, fell down and rolled 
\.nd risirjg ran away, as though bereft 
)f.all his senses ; and his aged sire, 
lis heart with sorrow laden, home returned. 

Lnd so again when at the close of day 
'he gorgeous glory of the western clouds 
V^as disappearing, the young mountaineer 
leturned provided with the flesh of beasts, 

Vhich in a heap he placed before the shrine 
Lnd on his God he called t’ accept his gift ; 

Ihen with his arrow ready on his bow 
lept zealous guard as on the previous night, 

Lnd thus it happened when the hermit came 
!ach morn his worship to perform, he saw 
’he self-same profanation at the shrine; 


And much he wondered who the woodman w^as 
That blindly thus to his destruction rushed. 

At times the mild recluse his patience lost, 

And sw'elling indignation shook his brtast 
As day by day he saw this sacrilege 
Kepeated, yet the author left unscathed. 

What was his life’s devotion w’orth, if he 
Allowed a w'oodman with impunity 
To scoff the sacred presence of the Lord, 

With his vile deeds ? Woe worth the day w'hen first 
His eyes upon th’ abomination fell ! 

And shall he see the sanctity defiled 
Of Mahadeva and yet not pronounce 
His potent curses on the mountaineer 
That in his sin so obstinate remained ? 

Shall he not Rudra’s wrath evoke to smite 
Tb' offending hand? But no! His Sire Divine 
Hath in His wisdom thought it fit to leave 
Alone the rude defiler. What was he 
That he his fellow -mortals should condemn ? 

His only work to serve and wait and learn. 

One morn, his worship o’er, the hermit sage 
AVhose mind the burden of the mystery 
Had sore perplexed, in supplication stood, 

His whole affection centred on his God, 

Devoutly praying that the scales which hid 
His vision in his grace may disappear. 

Revealing what his master meant that he 
AVho all the joys of that mad world had left 
To love his feet alone with perfect love 
And to them cleave for his salvation dear. 

Should from his strange experience understand. 
“Master ! Sole refuge of ray yearning heart! 

Hast Thou Thy servant in his hour of need 
Forsaken ? If from me Thou grace withhold. 

If Thou Thy glorious fellowship refuse. 

Shall I not perish, 1 who have so long 
The saving myst’ry of Thy sacred name 
In love and reverence repeated, sung 
Thy endless praise and gloried in Thy work ? 

And not alone my soul, but body too 

Thy subtle sweetness sought, drawn nigh to Thee, 

Whose glorious spirit, dwells concealed in fire,’ 
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In air and water, boundless ether, earth. 

Expanse of light Thou art; but lo! Thy slave 
Who -still hath clung to thee, in darkness rolls, 
Expectant waiting for the blissful hour 
When on him Thou in grace and radiant light 
Mayst burst, and h)ose at last his being's bonds, 
And bid him join the happy band of saints 
Who round Thee dwell, their sacrifice performed, 
In Thine own court extolling aye Thy love. 
When helpless on the sea of birth I lay 
By billows broad of passions tossed about, • 

My limbs caught in the vicious jaws of lust, 

0 Wonder ! I bethought me of Thy name 
Which straight my frame with rapture thrilled, 

ray mind 

With longinggreat Thy mercy to deserve. 

My body, Siva ! have 1 strove to make 
A temple fit for Thee; my whole life long 
Thy gracious Being have I glorified 
In thought and word and deed. My yearning soul 
Melts at Thy name ineffable with love. 

All hail ! Thy praise I sing. My Master, hail ! 

1 long the false to leave and join Thy home. 
Vouchsafe to grant to me Thy grace divine, 

Have pity on my soul that pines for Thee.” 

The old devotee in a trance sank down 
E’en at the foot of Mahadeva’s sign. 

And He, Whose boundless sea of grace extends 
In tender mercy to His loving ones 
In affiction, soothing them like balm, 

Descended in a fiood of softest light 
ITpon his soul, to which this message dear 
Was gently whispered: 

“ WAKE MY son, Thy prayer 
That from thy soul proceeded has been heard ; 

]^t not the sacrilege thy soul perplex ; 

Eor be that offers it is pure in heart 
And feels like thee a rapturous love for Me, 
Unlettered though he is, the woodmen's chief 
For Me his parents and his tribe forsook ; 

And air his acts, though in thy sight they be 
’Bulk profanation, yet to Me are dear. 

What though to him the sacred Writ’s unknown? 


Me has he known and with Me humbly walks. 
And in his soul the same devotion burns 
As does in thine, despite his ignorance. 

His worship may be crude, but not the form, 

Til’ externals of the worship, do I prize ; 

The spirit and the motive, these alone 
Are worth to Me. His instincts immature, 

His thoughts un uttered, and his fancies strange 
That baffled all attempts to clothe in words, • 

His vague desires not once to acts reduced, 

His aspirations crude he failed to put 
E'en into prayers, and his purposes 
To e’en himself uncertain and unknown, 

These count with Me more than his work itself. 
The wonder of his love thou shalt behold 
This evening, when thou and he alike 
Shall gain from birth release and bliss supreme. ” 
There as the pious hermit lay entranced, 

He dreamed that down the circumambient air 
Floated a strain of thrilling melody 
Which ravished him, and that a snow-white hand 
As of an angel, clothed in glory, stretched 
To raise his soul to Siva's Paradise ; 

And lo his lips instinctively arose 
The sacred syllables he held so dear , 

Whicli mean “ To Siva adoration, Om ”! 

A radiant joy o'erspread his face and gave 
His limbs new life, new strength. He stirred, he rose, 
And with a heart that throbbed witli, gratitude 
For the sweet message he had just received, • - 
Went round the shrine as by the rules approved, 
Himself prostrated in adoring love, 

And with light steps went to his hermitage. 

Th’ eventful moment came when by the will 
Of Siva, Tinnan's self-negating' love 
Was ta be proved and ho a nobler name 
That shall endure while self-devotion’s prized 
Higher than ceremonial purity, 

Was to acquire. The hermit breathless stood 
Not knowing what shall happen, when there came 
Young Tinnan his usual load of ffesh 
Which he before the image placed ; i^nd then 
As with the water in his mouth be held, , 
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He near the image drew to wash it, lo ! 

There slowJy in a thin streak trickled down 
> Blood from the right eye of the sacred sign. 

.He stood aghast and then with fury raved 
That aught of beast or bird or impious man 
Should thus have dared his Master to injure. 
Meanwhile he saw the wound more copious bled ; 
And in his anguish rolled he on the ground 
Itacking his brain if auglit that he could do 
Would staunch the flow of blood. He straight- 
way rose 

And from the neighbouring jungle sought he out 
Some simples which he hastened to apply. 

Alas, in vain the wound but bled the more. 

And in despair the woodman threw himself 
Upon the ground, and thouglit and thought. At last 
It flashed on him that somewhere he heard 
That for an wounded eye another eye 
Was surest remedy. O how he leaped 
And danced and shouted ! 0 what rapturous joy 
Cbursed through his veins ! Thrice blest was he 
When with his arrow scooped he out his eye 
And to the bleeding image it applied. 

For, miracle of miracles I *at once 

The wound was closed and blood had ceased to flow, 

And in delirious transport sang he loud : 

“ O Sire divine ! O Gem beyond all price ! 

O Honey ! O well-ripened luscious Fruit ! 

O Nectar ! E’en to-day have I achieved 
My lifers reward. Oh me, vile as 1 am, 

Hast Thou, O Light, girt with resplendent beams, 

• Kiseh, and from my mind expelled tbis day 
;‘7he darkness of illusion. God of gods ! 

This day Thy grace to me is manifest. 

Thou art my refuge ; leave me not alone.’* 

Thus in the plenitude of joy he sang 
Nor felt he pain ; foi* ' tis wise nature’s law 
That pain not only ceases to be pain, 

When at love’s instance voluntarily 
It is endured, but e’en in joy is drowned. 

He sang and danced, and w^hen again he looked 
What was his sorrow and bewilderment 
To see blood oozing from the other eye ! 


Mysterious ! But he knew what bajm produced 
A stoppage instantaneous of the blood 
Which issued from Trinetra’s eyes. He still 
Had one eye left, and 0 what better use 
For it existed than to make it serve 
His Master’s purpose ! Then, when he was blind. 
That he the fresh w'ound might with certitude 
Discover on the image, he put up 
Close to the bleeding eye his foot, and lo! 

His other eye to scoop out he prepared ; 

When suddenly rang out the trem’lous voice 
Of the recluse, who felt as if inspired. 

“ Stay ! brother, stay ! for further sacrifice 
There is no need. Behold, the wound has healed, 
And blood has ceased to issue from the eye. 

Thy rare devotion and thy zealous love. 

Thy noble spirit of self-sacrifice 

IShall saints and seraphs chaunt from age to age. 

Kunnappa stay ! The God of mercy calls. 

Behold His presence in the glorious sky. ” 

With that Kannappa’s hand he grasped, and both 
Upon the image of their Master fell 
Entranced, and He whose boundless grace redeems 
His faithful servants, to His court in Heav’n 
Lifted their yearning souls with loving care. 

The setting sun a perfect glory shed 
Upon their apotheosis, and choirs 
Of angels chanted their beatitude. 

K. G. Sksha Aiyak. 


DESIRE. 

Deathless Desire, pallied with vague regret 

Passed slowly through the land with stately 

grace, 

Pausing at times she turned her shadowy face, 
And then tho’ on her lofty brow was set 
Grief for the unattained, a brilliant light 
Shone from her dusky orbs, till all the night 
Glow’ed with the radiance of immortal Hope. ^ 
And men, beholding Hope, looked up once more 
Forgetting all the past, each fast-closed door. 
And seeing in its place a widening scope 
Made for their feet by that great Queen, Desire, 
Set forth anew to conquer and aspire — 

Aspire in spite of pain and vain regret. 

Knowing Life’s fullest meaning is not yet. 

Adeline Mary Banks. 

4 
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HOW WE GET UAUVE AND TYRIAN PURPLE. 

F all knowledge, scientific knowledge, doubt- 
less, bolds the foremost place ; and each 
science is so intimately connected with 
chemistry, that we think it may be fairly stated, 
that chemical science is the most important and 
most practical of all. A popular chemist has 
indeed asserted, that the civilisation and intellec- 
tual progress of a country might almost be measured 
by the quantity of sulphuric acid consumed in that 
country. 

One of the finest and most extensive fields of 
chemical research and application, is met within 
the art of dyeing — an art which has been practised 
from the most remote periods of antiquity. It is, 
in fact, impossible to fix either the date of its 
origin or the place of its birth ; all we know on this 
head is, that dyeing was practised with some skill 
by the ancient peoples of India, Persia, Syria, and 
We have no clue to the processes they 
employed, for the Greeks and Komans, who learned 
and practised them likewise, have neglected to 
describe them. Among the moderns, we find this 
beautiful art fiouriahing first in Italy, as a conse- 
quence of the commercial relations established 
between the Venetians, Hhe Genoese, and the 
eastern nations. The almost sudden development 
of the physical sciences at the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, exercised an immense influence 
upon the dyeing art, which, up to that time, 
had consisted of a collection of mysterious receipts 
and empirical practices, but which is now submit- 
ted to rational and scientific principles. 

Discoveries of new colouring matters and their 
application to dyeing, are being made every day, 
Saine are, indeed, destined only to an ephemeral 
existence! Others, on the contrary, will survive 
forages, and be mentioned by future historians as 
marks of immense industrial progress. To the 
latter category belong the aniline dye, extracted 
from coal, and the murexide dye, extracted from 
guano. The idea of extracting colouring matter 


from coal might appear preposterous even to the 
professional scientific man himself, were not other 
transformations, equally marvellous, of almost 
every-day occurrence in that most wonderful of all 
w'orkshops, the chemical laboratory. Let us take 
a rapid glance at the operations to which coal 
must be submitted in order to obtain from it ani- 
line, the substance which, in certain circumstances, 
gives birth to those brilliant violet and red colours 
mauve, fuchsine, &c., which are now making , 
such a revolution in the tinctorial world. 

When coal is submitted to dry distillation in 
large closed retorts, many products are immedi- 
ately obtained. First, and among the most import- 
ant, the carbiiretted hydrogen gas which lights 
European streets, and which is distributed into the 
towns from the gasometers by iron pipes. Secfind. 
coke, which remains behind in the retort, and is 
used for a variety of purposes ; and which burned 
hard, serves for the construction of the electrical 
apparatus called Bunsen's Battery. Third, water 
containing a certain amount of ammoniacal salts, 
which is consequently employed in agriculture, ' 
and to produce sulphate of ammonia, a most 
valuable salt. Fourth, the substance called r/as- 
far, which distils off out of the retorts. This is a 
semi-liquid product, of a very complex nature. It . 
was so little known a few years since, that, in 
France, it was actually burned under the retorts 
to economise the other combustibles ! Now, .this 
gas-tar furnishes colouring matters of great value. 

To quote two French authors, who have written 
on this subject since the lucky discovery of Mr. 
Pekkin, of which we shall speak presently : 

“ Coal has not yet been transformed into diamonds, 
but we can extract from it a violet colour equal 
in value to gold itself !" 

Aniline, one of the most remarkable of organic 
compounds, is found in gas-tar. It is a colourless 
oily substance, which is obtained likewise by the 
action of potash uMn indigo, and by various other 
methods practised only in the laboratory. It 
comports itself with chemical re-agents as an 
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alk'iloid, , such as quinine and strychnine, and 
resembles much, by its chemical nature, the substance 
called nicotine, a poisonous alkaloid extracted from 
tobacco. This interesting product was formerly 
studied by Professor Kiinge, Dr. Hoffman, Ger- 
hardt, and many other chemists. It has been 
quite recently found in the vegetable world by Dr. 
Phipson, who has discovered it in some species of 
fungi {hohias) which becomes blue when they are 
cut open with a knife. 

It would be too tiresome an operation to ex- 
tnlct aniline directly from gas-tar, which only 
contains small quantities of it, and where it is mixed 
with a great variety of substances, such .as ammonia, 
benziri, tolnin, phenic acid, leucolin, napthalin, 
and some others less known. The tar is therefore 
submitted to distillation, and the result is a car- 
bonaceous matter which remains in the retorts, 
and some volatile oils, known as coal-oils, wbicb 
pass over into the recipient. These oils are of a 
very complex nature, and contain compounds which 
distil at different temperatures, so that, by a kind 
of fractional distillation, two varieties of them are 
obtained— namely, the “ heavy oils*^ and the “ light 
oils.” The former are principally employed for 
preserving railway sleepers and similar wooden 
constructions, on account of their powerfully anti- 
septic properties. They have also been found in 
the French hospitals to act beiielicially in the 
treatment of ulcerated wounds ; for this purpo.se, 
these black matters are mixed with gypsum, 
or chalk. The light oils, known commonly 
as coal-tar naphtha, consist of a mixture of henzin 
tolnin, phenic acid, &c. They are distilled to 
obtain henzin, a liquid extensively used to dissolve 
gutta percha, to manufacture varnish, for dissol- 
ving greasy matters, and so cleansing tissues, clolhes) 
and gloves ; besides which, it is sometimes employed 
as a combustible for lamps. 

Now, when nitric acid is added carefully to ben- 
zin, and the mixture distilled with proper precau- 
tions, a reddish liquid passes over. This is called 
niti^-benzii), and, when piiritied, appears as a 


yellow ish liquid with a delightfully fragrant odour 
like that of essence of bitter almonds, for which it 
is most economically substituted in perfumery; in 
the manufacture of scented soaps, and in confec- 
tionery. AVhen nitro-benzin is acted upon 

nascent hydrogen which is effected when 

it is mixed with zinc tilings and weak sulphuric 

acid it is transformed into aniline, the 

colourless oily substance w^e described above ; and 
when this aniline is oxidised by chromate of potash 
or any similar oxidising ngent, it is transformed 
into one of the beautiful dyes which form the 
subject of thi.s paper. A French chemist hai 
stated that the relative value of this dye (mauve), 
and that of the coal whence it derives its origiil, 
“ may be readily appreciated wdien we assert that 
whilst the coal employed to obtain it would hardly 
sell at one farthing per pound, a similar weight of 
aniline dye is said to be worth sixty pounds to 
eighty pounds sterling! ” 

We are indebted to an English chemist, Mr. 
Perkin, for the discovery of the manipulations by 
which aniline is transformed into this precioiw 
dye. For this purpose, it is not necessary to 
take aniline in its pure state, and then oxidate it. 
Mr. Perkin took impure sulphate of aniline, such 
as is found in commerce, and mixed it with a 
certain quantity of bichromate of potash. The 
mixture was allowed to repose for some ten or 
twelve hours, when a blackish-looking powder 
was deposited. This was collected upon a filter, 
and washed with w ater. The pow der thus obtained 
was dried at boiling water heat, and then digested 
with coal-tar naphtha, this liquid having the pro- 
perty of dissolving out of the pow'der a peculiar 
brown resinous substance which constantly accom- 
panies it. The coal-tar naphtha dissolves out fhe 
brown substance without attacking the colouring 
matter. The latter is then dissolved in woodspirit,. 
which solution, when evaporated in a waterbath, 
yields a new colouring matter in its pure state. 

To dye stuffs of a purple or lilac colour (mauve), 
a strong dissolution of the colouring matter 
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(and in preference, an alcoholic solution) is added 
to a weak boiling solution of tartaric or oxalic acid, 
and the silk or cotton stuffs are plunged into this 
bath when cold. To dye woollen, it is more 
advantageous to boil it in the above-named liquid, 
with a little sulphate of iron, to wash it out, first 
with water, afterwards with soap. 

The great m erit of the aniline or mauve dye re- 
poses in the beauty and permanency of the tints it 
^mparts. Moreover, its power of coloration is so 
great that very slight quantities suffice to dye a 
considerable amount of material— in other terms, 
to give colour to a large number of vats. 

Let us now turn to murexide, or the guano dye 
. (majenta), which appears to be the identical colour 
known in history as the famous Tyrian purple* 
The ancients prepared it from certain species of 
shell-fish (mollusca), but their process has not 
come down to us. Murexide, which has recently 
been again introduced as a dye, stands a fair 
.chance of never more disappearing. The substance 
called murexide was formerly discovered by an 
English chemist, Dr. Front, and described by him 
under the name of purpurate of ammonia. It was 
called “Murexide * by Liebig and Woehlerin their 
magnificent memoirs on the products derived from 
the decomposition of uric*acid. But, strange tosay» 
the progress of science has turned in favour of Dr. 
ProuFs views, and we are told by modern chemists 
that purpurate of ammonia is its proper name. 

To obtain murexide, or purpurate of ammonia, 
we must first procure uric acid. Now, the sub- 
stances from which this acid is extracted in the 
laboratories are the exci'ements of serpents or of 
birds, especially guano, which is known to be rich 
in urate of ammonia. It is from guano alone 
thit nearly all the uric acid furnished by commerce 
is obtained. To this end, guano is first digested 
with diluted hydrochloric acid ; the insoluble mat- 
ters are allowed to deposit, and the clear liquid 
decanted off. The acid dissolves carbonate and 
oxalate of ammonia, phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia, &Cm forming a liquid which is valuable as a 


manure, or which may serve for preparing ammo- 
niacal salts, phosphates, or oxalates. As this 
liquid is so valuable, the same quantity is applied ,j 
of acid to several lots of guano, until the acij^ 
is nearly saturated, and will “dissolve out'' 
no more salts. The insoluble residue, which 
contains all the uric acid, is washed with fre.&1i 
quantities of warm hydrochloric acid and 
water, after which it is dried. This residue, 
then, contains uric acid mixed with . a certain \ 
proportion of sand or clay. It may, however, 
be immediately employed to produce murexide. 

When uric acid is acted upon by nitric acid, .. 
it gives birth to a host of very interesting com- 
pounds, which have been investigated by Prout, 
Liebig, and Woehler; and when uric acid, is 
disst Ived in nitric acid and ammonia is added to the 
dissolution, a peculiarly striking purple body is depo- 
sited ; this is the purpurate of ammonia (murexide) 
of Prout. It would be impossible here to des- 
cribe all the numerous compounds derived froih'-“ 
the while crystals of uric acid when they are 
submitted to the oxidising influence of nitric 
acid; the most important of them, however, is 
murexide. In practice, the latter is obtained by 
dissolving out the uric acid of the guano residue 
with nitric acid, and adding a certain amount 
of ammonia to the liquid, in small quantities 
at a time, to avoid any sudden rise of temperature. 
The whole is then slightly warmed, and, on cooling, 
deposits murexide in the crystalline state. It is,' 
in this condition, a most remarkable substance, and 
when once seen, is never forgotten^ It may be 
described as consisting of small quadrangular crys- 
talline plates, which reflect light of a green 
metallic lustre, like the wing-cases of a golden beetle. 
Two of the prismatic sides of a single crystal of 
murexide reflect this green metallic light whilst the 
two others reflect only a dull brown light. When 
seen by transmitted light — in other terms, when 
looked through-^ese little crystals appear like 
10 many garnets of the finest claret tint ; when 
pulverised, they furnish a red pow'der, wliich» 
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. under th^ burnisher, becomes of a brilliant 
metallic gleen. Murexide is very slightly soluble 
in water, but gives to that liquid a beautiful and 
^iiQst intense purple colour. In potash, it 

dissolves with a splendid blue colour; so that, 
by its optical properties alone, murexide may 
be looked upon as one of the most wonderful 
. ^substances, ever discovered. 

In .the dyer’s hands, murexide has furnished 
' brilliant carmine, purple, orange, and yellow tints, 
according to the mordant, or metallic salt, em- 
ployed in conjunction with it. The best results 
';have hitherto been obtained with salts of mercury, 
for carmine or purple tints, and with salts of zinc 
for orange or yellow dyes. 

I"or instance, to dye silk of a purple hue, a 
: solution of murexide and corrosive sublimate 
is mixed, the silk-stuffs are plunged into it, and 
stirred constantly. They slowly absorb the 
colour and are dyed of a lighter or darker tint, 
according to the strength of the bath, and the 
time they have remained immersed. A\^ith 
. woollen, some difficulties have been experienced, 
on account of the reducing action the latter 
possesses with regard to murexide ; to dye it 
pUrplei corrosive sublimate and oxalic acid are 
-lelnployed with the murexide, or sulphate of 
mercury and tartrate of potash and mercury. But 
with these mordants it is necessary to use some 
oxidising ageirt such as chlorine water or bleaching- 
powder. After the woollen has passed through 
these salts, it is dyed in a solution of murexide 
either pure, or to which some oxalate of soda has 
been added. Another method of dyeing with 
murexide, consists in plunging the tissues into a 
colourless dissolution of uric acid in nitric acid. 
They acquire a purple colour, when they are after- 
wards exposed to heat, and the colour is fixed by 
passing the stuffs through a bath of mercury or of 
zinc. 

Murexide, it appears, is also capable of forming 
lakes, which are nearly insoluble in water, and 
which possess very vivid tints. 

■ Such, then, is a slight history of two of the 
mdsf remarkable substances ever introduced into 
the chemical world, whether w'e. consider them as 
purely scientific curiositi^js, or as useful and impor- 
tant elements of industry. The latter was termed 
“ murexide ” by Liebig, from the name of the 
shell-first murex, this mollusca being one of those 
supposed to have been employed in the production 
of the ancient Tyrian purple. 

Miss Eva Aubue^. 


HAS THE AGRICULTURAL INCOME OF 
MADRAS INCREASED^ 


» 

llf N considering the much-vexed problem of the 
it increase or decrease in the material prosperity 
I of the agricultural classes, there are tw’O 
tests usually adopted, viz : — (1) whether the area 
actually under cultivation, or to use the language 
of the present day official reports, the “area crop- 
ped ” has increased or decreased in proportion to 
the population and (2) whether the average produce 
per acre has increased or diminished. His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy professed to go by these tests 
in his budget speech and said : — 

There is one point, however, in these calculations, 
where we are upon very firm ground. In 1880 there were 
only 194 millions of acres under cultivation in India. 
There are now 217 millions or an increase in virtually the 
same ratio as the increase in population. This alone 
would tend to show that there can have been no dimi- 
nution of agricultmal income per head of the people. 
The case for increase results from the increased standards 
of yield between 1880 and 1898. Perhaps the earlier 
estimates weie too low. That I cannot say. The fact 
remains that the 1880 figures showed a yield per acre of 
food crops in British India of 730 lbs ; those of 1898 show 
a yield of 840 lbs. In some cases this will be due to im- 
proved cultivation, perhaps more frequently to extended 
irrigation. They are satisfactory so far as they go ; for 
they show that the agricultural problem has not yet got 
the" better of our rapidly increasing population.” 

Mr. Higby points out that the Viceroy’s figures 
are wrong, that according to published returns 
194 millions of acres were not cultivated in 1880 
but in 1890-91, that the figures for 1880 and 
1897-98 were respectively 182 millioils and 196 
millions of acres and that the area of cultivation 
has increased between 1880 and 1898 only by 
13| millions and not by 23 millions of acres as His 
Excellency told the public. If therefore the figures 
published by the Director-General of Statistics 
are to be relied upon, the area under cultivation 
has not increased “ in virtually the same ratio 
as the increase in population,” but has increased 
in a very much smaller ratio. It is not the purpose 
of this article to enter into the controversy between 
Mr. Digbyandthe Viceroy. But I wish to mention 
one point not taken into account by Mr. Digby 
hituselfa Survey and settlement have been going 
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on throughout British India during the 18 or 20 
years that have been taken for the purpose of 
comparison. At the settlements not only have the 
rates of assessments been generally increased, 
but the revenue accounts have been altered by the 
substitution of the survey areas or areas of the 
ryots’ holdings as measured at the survey in place 
of the old puim ash areas appearing in the accounts. 
Now the survey department generally finds 
an excess in the area of the holdings which is men- 
tioned in the settlement reports. In consequence 
of this survey excess, a nominal increase is shown 
in the figures kept and published after each settle- 
ment. Suppose, for instance, that this survey ex- 
cess comes to 10 per cent in a particular district 
where the settlement has been introduced, and 
suppose that the returns for that district show an 
increase of cultivation by IS per cent, in the year 
1900 as compared with the year 1880, the real 
hicrease is not in the ratio of 100 ; 113, but in the 
ratio of 110: 113, 100 acres appearing in the 
statistics of the year 1880, being really equivalent 
to 110 acres according to the actual measurement 
of the survey officers and puttas being given after 
the settlement for 110 acres for the same land 
which was shown as 100 acres in the previous 
pattas. If we take this factor of the survey ex- 
cess into account, a great portion of the increase 
in the area of cultivation, whether it be 23 millions 
M'BSserted by the Viceroy or 13| millions as de- 
duced by j\Ir. Bigby is purely nominal, and the 
increase in the cultivated area will appear to still 
greater disadvantage as compared with the increase 
in population. Another point that has to be noted 
is that the taking of the year 188 as the starting 
point for comparison cannot lead to the dmwing 
of a fair conclusion as that year followed the great 
famine which caused a great decline in the culti- 
vated area and in the ability of the ryot to culti- 
vate his lands properly and raise a fair outturn. 

With these preliminary observations, I propose 
tu consider the position of affairs in our own 
Presidency of Madras; for, assuming tl^at the 


Viceroy’s conclusions are correct for whole of 
India taken together, it does not necessarily 
follow that the same conclusions hold for^ 
each ])rovince ; for, the movement may be in 
a ‘ retrograde direction ’ in some provinces, where- 
as it is just possible that it is so ‘ distinctly 
in a forward ’ direction in others as to give 
on an average for the whole of India an 
increase of cultivation in proportion to the increase 
in population. In his “ Progress of the Madras 
Presidency during the last forty years,” Bewari 
Bahadur Srinivasa llaghaviengar gives at page 
XCVII of the appendix, the cultivated area of the 
ryotwari land in this Presidency excluding the dis- 
tricts of Malabar and South Canara for which 
figures are not available. During the years 1870-71, ‘ 
1880-81 and 1889-90, the cultivated area was: 

, 17,144,000 acres in the year 1870-71. 

' ^ 1 0,059,000 acres in the year 1 880-8 1 . 

17,(^76,000 acres in the year 1889-90. 

At the next page the Dewan Bahadur calculates 
the percentages which these figures give, lie 
finds that the cultivated area decreased by 12 per 
cent, in 1880-81 as compared with 1870-71 which 
is accountable of course to the famine, but that 
even in the year 1889-90, ten years after the 
.famine the area of cultivation had not gone up to 
the figure of l870-7J,but was *4 per cent less. But 
the population increased in this Presidency from 
31,250,000 in 1871 to 35,631,000 in 1891 or by 
14*02 per cent. We have thus a decline in mliivaiion . : 
hij *4 pen cent, in 19 years without taking into account 
survey e^vcess, as against an increase in population by 
14 02 per cent, in 20 years^ according to ofticial 
authority. Let us now see how the survey excess . 
affects these calculations. At page XCIX, Hr/ 
Srinivasaraghava Iyengar has given the following 
table to ascertain the survey excess : — 
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Area in 

*o 


Year in which 

THOUSANDS OF 



the .Settle- 

A(mK8. 


Districts, 

ment was 



li 


introduced. 

Old ac- 

By 

0) ^ 
o o 
^ c 
<D .a 
PU| 



counts. 

survey. 

Gan jam 

1878-79,1879-80 

281 

336 

20 


and 1883-84. 




Godavari 

1862-63 and 

Not 

availa 

ble. 


1866-67 




Kistpa ' 

1866-67 and 

1,683 

1.794 

7 


1873-74. 




Nollore 

1873-74 nrid 

910 

910 



1874-75. 




(Juddapah 

1874-76 and 

1,162 

1,259 

8 


1877 83 




Kmriool 

1864 - 69, 1872- 

1,122 

1,226 

9 


73, 1874-75 
and 1877-78- 




t’hingleput 

1875-76 and 

489 

644 

11 


1877-78 




North Arcot 

1883-86 ... 

627 

706 

13 

Trichinopoly 
Madura (3 Taluks) 

1 1864-65 

647 

764 

18 

1885-88 ... 

503 

544 

8 

Tinnevelly 

1873-78 ... 

1,299 

1.397 

7 

Coimbatore 

1878 - 82 ... 

2,193 

2,336 

7 

Salem 

1870-71 to 

1,048. 

1,209 

15 


1873-74. 




Total ... 

11,964 

13.025 

8 


The real percentage of increase given hy the 
.figures is 8* 8 and not merely 8. In order to 
‘ ascertain the percentage of increase since 1870-71, 
we have to eliminate the figures for Trichinopoly 
and a portion of Krishna and Kurno(d. Eliminating 
the figures for Trichinopoly, we still get an increase 
cent. We are not in a position to 
^certain the figures for the portions of the 
other two districts. On the whole we shall 
perhaps not be far wrong if we take a survey 
excess of 8 per cent, over the acreage of 1870-71. 
Applying. this corrective, the real area of cultiva- 
Mph In Uie year 1870-71 was 18,5L5,000 acres 
and. not' merely 17,144,000 acres and the decline 
in cultivation in 19 years was not merely, per cent, 
but very much greater, probably Jf. or ft per cent. 

Let us now consider the situation since 1889-00. 
The latest Administration Keport of the Madras 
Presidency, viz., that for the year 1899-1900, gives 
the area under eultivation for the year 1898-99, 


but not separately for ryotwari, Inam and Zemin- 
dari lands as does the report for the year 1889-90. 
We have therefore to compare the total area of 
cultivation for the Presidency and not merely that 
of the ryotwari land. Making this comparison^ 
we find that the net area cropped during the 
year 1898-99 was 24,511, 162 acres against 23,797 
036 acres ;n 1889-90, or increased by 3 per cent, 
in 9 years. I have no means of exactly ascertain- 
ing the survey excess, due to the introduction of 
settlement since 1889-90. But settlement has 
been introduced in several districts since that year 
and judging from a few reports that T have perused, 
there is no reason to take the survey excess as 
under 3 per cent. Por instance in G. O. No. 697, 
dated 31st July 1893, 1 liiid it stated with 
regard to Tanjore, “in the whole district, there 
is an increase of 16 per cent, in dry, only 2 
per cent, in wet and only 5 per cent, in dry 
and wet together.'' In. G. O. No. 232, Kev- 
enue, dated 28th March 1894, it is stated 
tliat “the increase in respect of all the three 
taluks" (which form the ryotwari portion of the 
Vizagapatam District), “ taken together is 21 per 
cent, in dry and 17 per cent, in wet.” In G. O. No. 
275 Et^venue, dated 23rd April 1894, the survey 
excess for the South Arcot District is calculated at 
3 per cent. It is therefore doubtful whether there 
has been any rfcri increase in cultivation since 1889- 
90, Even if there is an increase, it cannot exceed 
or 11 1 percent, allowing for survey excess, w'here- 
as, the population has increased from 35,631,000 
in 1891 to 38,208,000 in 1901 or by 7i per cent. 
Altogether it seems to be within the mark to say 
that there has been no increase, if there has not 
been a decline, in the area of cultivation during 
the last generation in the Madras Presidency, 
whereas there has been an increase of population 
by over 22 per cent, during the same period. 

In the last AdminiNtration Eeport for lliis Presi- 
dency I come across a st.itement to the effect that 
“compared with Fusly 1285, the year before the 
great famine of 1876-78, the occupied area showed 
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an increase of 2*50 million acres or 12*49 per cent. 
But the real increase, after allowing for the excess 
due to the introduction of revised survey areas 
and to the resumption of holdings of Inam lands, 
was only 1*82 million acres.” This gives an in- 
crease of 9 per cent in 23 years. One becomes 
sceptical nowadays of the Jiccuracy of general 
official statements when the details are not 
presented to the public view, especially after 
we see that even so exulted a personage as 
the Viceroy is not free from error in matters of 
statistics. AVe must also note that the passage in 
the administration report refers to occupied area 
and not to cultivated area. But taking the state- 
ment as accurate, let us see its full significance. 
The population in 1871 was 31 1 millions. Allow- 
ing an increase at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum, 
which is a high percentage, in 5 years or in Fusly 
128f5, the population would have been 32} J milli- 
ons. Take the population to have been only 38 
millions in Fusly 1298, and we have a 9 per 
cent, increase in the occupied area as against 
an increase of 16 per cent, in population du- 
ring the same period. Is not then Lord Cur- 
aon's statement that the a»*ea und(H* cultivation has 
increased “ in virtually ^the same ratio as the in- 
crease in population” an idle dream, a mere figment 
of the imagination, at least so far as this Presi- 
dency is concerned ? 

; ■ We have next, to consider the question of in- 
crease of produce mentioned by the A^iceroy. Here 
again it was not fair hir His Excellency to have 
taken the year 1880 for comparison. That was a 
year succeeding the great famine. The ryots had 
lost their cattle in large numbers. They had lust 
several members of their families *\vho could 
Save helped them in their agi'icqltural operations. 
They had lost the funds wherewith to procure 
manure for their fields. In these circumstances 
the yield of the year 188U must have been far 
less than the normal yield. A proper comparison 
can be made only if a period is taken before 
ihe famine of 1,876-^8, and this the Viceroy 


has not condescended to do. We mj^ist admit 
that there has been some increase in the 
yield in some places due to an increase in 
irrigation on account of the sinking of some 
wells, the repair of a few tanks or a work Jike 
the Periyar project. But on the other hand', the 
ryots have lost the facilities they enjoyed before for 
the grazing of cattle and the obtaining of manure, 
and repeated cultivation year after year without 
proper application of manure has tended to deterio- 
rate the land and lessen the yield. This is the 
experience of agriculturists in this Presidency. 
Whether the increase in irrigation has been so 
great as to counterbalance the diminution in the 
yield due to deterioration in the soil and want of 
manure, seems at best doubtful. The Famine Com- 
missioners of 1898 upon whom the A^iceroy seems to 
have relied do not themselves appear to have had 
much faith in their calculations. At best one can 
only speculate in these matters. But an increase 
of 15 per cent, in the average yield per acre 
implied in the Viceroy’s statement is certainly far 
too sanguine, even as compared with the year 
18«^0. And if a pre-famine year, say 1870, is 
taken for comparison, even the official estimate of 
increase will have to go down very much. I 
have attempted to show that there has been nO real 
increase, if there has not been a decline, in the 
acreage of cultivation since 1870. Even if there 
has been an increase in the average yield per 
acre by 15 per cent., still it is not enough to 
counterbalance the increase in the population 
by over 22 per cent. Tested by figures supplied and 
statements made under official auspices, we seem 
to be on ‘firm ground' when we say that His Ex-^ 
cellericy’s statement that the movement is for 
the present distinctly in a forward, and not in a 
retrograde direction” is not true with regard to the 
Presidency of Madras and that our Presidency 
shows a tangible diminution in the agricul- 
tural income head of the population as 
compared with a generation ago. 

M, VIrt^KATAnAJ(fAYTAll, , 
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^ N admirably drawn up Catalogue of the Pre- 
/| historic Antiquities in the Madras Govern- 
^ V *inent Museum with a scholarly prefatory 
note followed up with wonderfully accurate illus- 
trative plates, the result of Mr. Brucefoote’8“labour 
of love,” undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. 
Thurston, the indefatigable Superintendent of the 
Madras Museum, marks a distinct step of advance in 
South Indian Archa3ology researches. It sums up 
. and gives shape to our accumulated knowledge of 
the purely pre-lmtorie times and peoples of South 
India. Such a study as this has been undertaken 
now for the first time and the present volume 
shows that when done by a masterly hand as is 
responsible lor this it is fruitful of the best results. 
It is a study of a difficult portion of Archaeology 
proper, and the time, labour and patience that have 
been bestowed upon it by the author merits our 
best thanks. As the book is of more than ephe- 
meral interest and places on permanent record 
the results of what may be called the author's 
life study of a subejct whose elucidation forms 
the first chapter in the rational interpretation of 
. South Indian History it is but meet that we should 
dwell upon it at some length. 

The arrangement of the collection is primarily 
chronological and secondarily geographical. Chro- 
nologically three ages in the existence of the 
human race have to be recognised as represented 
by the specimens in the collection and these 
stand in the following order in their geological 
and ethnological relations : — 

Ut, The Palaeolithic age or the age of stone 
implements prepared by chipping only to an edge 
or point stones of suitable size and great hardness 
by stones of convenient size, 

2nd, The Neolithic age represented by implements 
and weapons, in much greater variety of form and 

* Catalogue of the Pre-bistoric Antiquities with 36 plates 
by R, Bruoefoote F. G. S* Government Press, Madras. 


material, made by chipping and subsequently 
grinding and polishing suitably hard and tough 
stones by tools of stone. Also, arts of pottery and 
drilling stone and other hard materials had been 
discovered. 

3t'd. The Iron age in which iron entirely dis- 
placed stone; wheel-made pottery and metals 
other than iron had come into use and arts made 
great advances. 

The collection shows that unlike in other parts 
of the w'orld as Egypt, Western Asia, and Europe 
generally a copper or bronze age preceding the 
Iron age is quite problematic for South India. As 
to the sequence in time of the peoples living in 
the three ages, the geological evidence afforded by 
the formations in which the chipped stone imple- 
ments of palaeolithic type are found indicates 
especially in sections in W estern India that a 
great gap, historically speaking, exists between the 
date of deposition of such formations and of the 
beds in, or on which the earliest traces of neolithic 
man are met with. The geological evidence in 
Southern India though less strikingly clear, points 
in the same direction. But between the neolithic 
and iron ages no gap in time exists, the people of 
the latter age being doubtless direct descendants 
of the former. Direct evidence on this point has 
been obtained by a study of a pre-historic dwelling 
sites in the Deccan, in which the two stages of 
civilization overlap, though none such has been 
traced distinctly in the case of the finds made in 
burial places as far as known at present. 

Of the three sections of the collection the Palaso- 
lithic is numerioilly the smallest, though it contains 
a good number of choice specimens of several types 
of the chipped implements. The neolithic num- 
bers more exhibits but contains very few high class 
specimens and so few indeed are they that the 
author selects only one of them for figuring among 
the plates. Be marking on this scantiness the author 
urges on the Government the organisation of a 
genuine pre-historic survey by a really competent 
specialist who shoqlj be a geologist and an osteold- 

5 
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gist as well a trained Archaeologist, not a mere 
Architectural Surveyor or a Sanskrit scholar. It 
seems to us that the author’s anxiety to secure 
justice to pure jtre-lmtoric survey makes him unduly 
hard upon other branches or sections of archieology 
which have been thus far pursued with no little 
success. Yet it must be confessed that the Govern- 
ment has till now done little or nothing in that 
matter. It is to be sincerely hoped that now at least 
it shall endeavour its best to do something in the 
direction suggested. Else the result, in one 
respect at least, seems to be fraught with the great- 
est danger. The pre-historic monuments are being 
destroyed by the combined action of the rapacity 
of the Waddars, the lapse of time, the effects of 
weather, the action of the plough and the trampling 
of cattle. Eut if such a survey is undertaken and 
honestly carried out we are assured it would be 
momentous in its results. It would clear up more 
than half of the difficulties of the South Indian 
Ethnologist and Historian. Eirst, it would pro- 
cure much larger data than yet exist as to the 
distribution over the southernmost districts of 
Peninsula of the palsolithic people whose remains 
in the shape of chipped stone implements have been 
found in so many localities in the Carnatic and on 
the Deccan plateau, imbedded in Pleistocene depo- 
sits. Secondly, it would help us to bridge over the 
great hiatus in time which now appears to exist 
between the South Indian Palaeolithic man and 
Neolithic man. Thirdly, it would result in the 
finding of evidence as to the quarter from which 
the Dravidians entered the Peninsula— a question 
of very high ethnological interest. Lastly, it would 
enable us to answer the very important ethnological 
question : Were the Dravidian immigrants that 
s^le in Southern India in a Neolithic stage 
of culture? Or must the polished stone people be 
considered as Pre-Dravidians ? If the question 
be answered in the latter way, a fresh immigration 
must be postulated, by which the true Dravidians 
reached their present country. If the answer affirms 
the‘ former proposition, the idea of a further immi- 


gration may be dispensed with, for the early* 
Iron people appear to he the direct descendants of 
the Neolithic tribes and the ancestors of the*:* 
present inhabitants. 

Coming now to the third chronological age we 
have a very interesting description of tlie South 
Indian Iron Age Man. The author bases his con- 
clusions on a study of the figures represented on 
the lids surmounting tall jars which belong to 
the pottery of the age, which forms the hulk of the 
Jlreeks* collection, “ the gem of the ])re-historic 
series.” Says the learned author: “ Grotesque and 
downright ugly as are these figures, yet those repre- 
senting men and women are extremely inferesting 
from the light they throw upon the stage of civilisa- ‘ 
tion their makers had attained to, for they illustrate 
the fashion of the garments as also of llie ornainents 
they wore and of the arms or implements carried; 
by them. The animals they had domesticated, 
those they chased, and others that they probably 
worshipped are all indicated. Many ligu?*(‘s of their 
domestic animals especially their bnffah)es and 
sheep, are decorated witli ga ands and bells, and 
show much ornamentation wh *h seems to indicate 
that they were painted over, a custom which yet 
prevails in many parts, and sp<‘cially at the Pongal 
feast or (Tamil) New Year’s day.” Their dotnestic 
animals included the buffalo, whose horns they 
decorated, the cow, sheep, horse or pony, camel, 
elephant, dog, “ cock-taihal,’’ pig (?) and goat (?). Of 
wild animals they seem to have known the leopard, 
tiger, bear, bison, sambar, doe, monkey,, jungle 
foul, bustard, snakes, cobras, bamadryas and of 
necessity many others in wliich they took howeyet, 
too little interest for them to have been repre- 
sented by the potters, or wdiicli, for some supersti- 
tious reasons* they avoided as fo<^)d soi.irces. It is 
curious to note that many animals which one 
might have expected to see modelled, are unrepre- 
sented. Except the peacock, none of the birds 
which figure so J^gely in the later Hindu my- 
thological sculptures occur among the figures. 
There are no hawks, eagles, vultures, parrots, ot 
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Hwans nor any lizards, tortoises or fish, all o£ which 
are so frequently to be seen as carved decom- 
.tions symbolical or coinjiiemoralive of later times. 
Nothing further would appear to be necessary to 
prove that the caste system in whicli all the South 
Indian peoples are now inextricably bound up was 
non-existent amongst them in those days but that 
it was a later result of their gradual Aryanisatioii. 
“ Of arms they seem to have possessed short handl- 
ed axes, swords, daggers and maces. ISpears were 
probably iM^n-existent then, but with bows and 
arrows came ijito use in later times. They seem 
to have been naked - ven for the low country cli- 
mate. Both men . nd women wore a headdress 
similar to the cli»ssi( 1 Bhrygian cap. They wore 
necklaces, bracelets irmlets and anklets. Tatooing 
seems to have been prevalent even then, though 
the face w as not mai ivcd by it. The women wore 
neither ringlets nor chignons. The men wore 
their beards clipped rather short, but they were 
apparently of lliich <jroivth — wliicli would seem 
to indicate a Cacausic origin to them though, 
as Mr. Brucidoote says, “ the modelling of heads and 
features is fur too coarse and caricature- 1 ike to 
allow of any safe deductions as to the ethnolo- 
gical relations of the people represented.’’ As to 
the age of these people the aul hor observes: — 
“ There can be no doubt that the costumes of the 
people represented by the ligurines is much more 
archaic . than that of the Sanchi Tope people, 
yhicli were worn more than two thousand years 
flgo, and tiiat fact of itself throws back the age of 
tbB themselves probably many centuiies 

and gives great probability to the asssumption 
that, the art of iron-smelting and working became 
knowm in India fully three thousand years ago, 
if nob more. If so, the antiquity of the 
Neolithic remains, both implements and sites, may 
be regarded as in many cases very much higher.’’ 

The most striking objects in the pottery series 
are tall jars, many storied cylinders, of varying 
diameter, with round or conical bases — fastened 
to rest upon pottery ring-stands, or to be stuck 


into soft soil like the amphorae of classical times. 
The tall jars are not the true funeral urns which are 
found lower down in the grave and are of different 
shape, being low flattish vessels in some of which 
were found the beautiful bronze vases and bowds 
which form the gems of the w'hole collection. The 
extreme elegance of the bronze vessels and the 
excellent ornamentation of the vase, for which 
three plates whicli amply repay perusal are devoted, 
leads the author to ascribe to them a Graeco-^ 
Egyptian origin. But his subsequent suggestion 
connecting them with the Buddhist 8ancbi peo- 
ple seems to be nearer the mark. 

Other pottery articles include besides funeral 
urns, elaborately decorated, and tall-necked, many 
ringed, round-bottomed chatties and lotahs, one of 
which is rather notable because of the tw’o conical 
protubenmces “ mameloiis,’’ or “paps” shown on 
one side which recall the like decoration in parts 
ofsoiiK^ of the owl-faced terra-cotta vases discovered 
by Scliliemaiin in bis fourth city of llios. 

Genuine archaiological survey of the sort that 
Mr. Brucefoote urges for in his volume has been 
achieved to a limited extent by the present Super- 
intendent of the Madras Arcliieological Survey as is 
evidenced by his latest report w'hich has been pub- 
lished by the Madras Government in the shape of 
a government order. It is a most interesting 
document. Its chief interest centres in the excava- 
tions made in Adichanallur, in the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict, which seems to be “ the most extensive and 
important pre-historic burial place as yet known 
in Madra-j.” Perhaps, the reference in the 
Timievelhj DisU icl Manual that “ in the hill of 
Adichanallur, close to Srivaikuntam, are a large 
number of ancient sepulchral urns buried, of all 
sizes. They contain bones and excellent pottefl^, 
some in very good preservation” put Mr. Kea 
in the track of its thorough exploration. Any way 
he has in great measure redeemed hifi promise of 
last year. At his request the place was conserved 
and the arch.TDological reserve now extends to 
slightly over 114 acres. It is a long piece oi 
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high ground, lying north and south, on the south 
bank of the Tamaraparni river, with a small 
hill at the south end adjoining the river. The 
urns in this burial ground are about a thousand 
in an acre and are about six feet apart from each 
other and at from tiiree to ten feet, or more be- 
low the surface. The total number of objects so 
far excavated is now 1842. They include many 
unique and curious objects in bronze, iron, pottery 
stones and bones. Seven pure gold oval-shaped 
ornaments known as hhaju band and worn by kings 
and warriors were excavated as also iron lamps, 
spears, beam rods, mamooties, swords, daggers, 
tridents, tripods, axes, arrows, sulams, hatchets, 
knives, reaping hook, spades &c. No implements or 
weapons in bronze were found. Those in this metal 
were either vessels of curious and varied shape or 
personal ornaments such as rings, bangles, and 
bracelets. Several of the bronzes have buffaloes 
with wide curved horns which have been identified 
by Mr. Sewell with the rock-carvings on some hills 
in the Bellary District which have similar repre- 
sentations. 

Having regard to the importance of this new 
burial place Mr. Eea has done well in ascertaining 
what tradition has to sa^ about it. It is stated 
that near it was a most extensive town : extend- 
ing over two miles to the East which was devast- 
ated, and of the Bandyans annihilated by hordes of 
M^ttbammadans — perhaps this was one of those 
places which the historians of the latter referred 
to when they wrote that they had “ sent 30,000 in- 
fidels to Jahannam and left their bodies to the 
jackals and vultures not one alive.” But Mr. Eea 
thinks that though a Muhammadan invasion may 
have obliterated the town these remains must 
b^'ascribed to a somewhat earlier date. He says : 

“ From many observations that I have been 
able to make, this mode of burial appears to have been 
that adopted by the Pallavas and Pandyans and 
other contemporary early South Indian races of 
lesser note. When the conquering Cholas com- 
pletely overthrew these dynasties this mode of 
^rial ceased. All evidence at present available 


shows this to have been the case. Briefly, burial 
remains of this class are largely found all over the 
Pandya and Pallava countries, and in lesser number 
in more distant parts, to which the remnants of 
these people may have fled, on their complete dis- 
persal by the Cholas. It required such a cata- 
clysm to explain the comi)lete cessation of this mode 
of burial in Southern India. The same is the Case 
with excavated cave temples. No remains of 
either class left by the Cholas, are at present 
known.” 

Mr. Eea ventures another suggestion. The 
identification of the site of Korkai, one of the early 
capitals of ancient Madura, has always been a 
matter of discussion among learned men. It has 
been by some thought to be Kilakarai on the 
Coromandel Coast opposite to the island of Eame- 
swaram, though this view has been dispuled on 
the ground that Korkai and Kilakarai are tv\o dis- 
tinct Tamil words and that Korkhoi is still in exis- 
tence retaining its old name in the modern district 
of Madura. Mr. Sewell has stated that “the true site 
of Korkai appears to be the present village of Mara- 
mangalam.” And here is Mr.Eea's suggestion which 
has the advantage of archsDological evidence in sup- 
port of it : 

“ Dr. Caldwell has found that the pre- 
sent small village of Korkai was the site of the 
ancient sea-port of that name ; but, beyond frag- 
ments of pottery and porcelain (comparatively 
modern) on the surface there is at present not the’ 
slightest visible indication of its having been an' 
extensive ancient city. Had it been so, some 
structural remains would have undoubtedly existed 
even up to the present time. This is a too often- 
neglected essential in the supposed identification 
of an ancient site. Tlie suggestion I would 
make is, that the site at, and near Adicha- 
nallur, has most undoubtedly been a very large 
town, existing from a remote date. It is on the 
banks of the river Tamaraparni, near the mouth of 
which was Korkai, and here may have been the 
medissval emporium, of vihich Korkai was simply 
the exporting seaport.” 

We hope that the excavations will be unremit- 
tingly continued from year to year until the whole 
site is thoroughly explored and a general report 
issued embodying^e results obtained therefrom. 

C, Hayavaoaka Eao. 
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MAKERS OFTHE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By liichnrd A. Annuirony^ B. A, 
(London. '1\ Fisher Unwin.) 

This volume affords a good deal of inspiring 
study. The author has gathered in it J 3 pulpit 
addresses given in the ordinary course othis 
ministry :on Sunday evenings. Mr. Armstrong 
has modestly stated that his book is not intended 
for the critic or the widely read, but to the 
average thoughtful man or v^oman. Thomas 
Carlyle, the'preacher, Charles Darwin, the man of 
science, William Ewart Gladsloin*, the Statesman, 
George Eliot, the Novelist, Henrik Ibsen, the 
Dramatist, Matthew Arnold, the Critic, Charles 
• Bradlaugh, the Iconoclast, George Erederic Watts, 
the Painter, Giuseppe Mazzini, the Patriot, Queen 
Victoria, the Monarch, John Henry Newman, the 
Ecclesiastic, Arthur Penryhn Stanley, the Broad 
Churchman, James Martineau the Prophet Philo- 
sopher, these thirteen personages have been the 
subjects of Mr. Armstrong's ISunday discour.‘'es. 
He says these thirteen whom he has called 
“Nineteenth Century Makers ’’have had for him 
some special interest either by the influence of 
their characters or writings on his own thought 
and life or by some personal conduct. He does not 
for a moment suggest that tlie thirteen mentioned 
above have been the supreme makers of our 
age. In the imaginutirtn of many, a Host of 
others, statesmen, reformer.®, thinkers, writers may 
rise up bnt the author has been content to discii.'.s 
one representative of each of his thirteen types 
and we may unhesitatingly say that hi.s di.scourses 
will amply repay perusal. It w^ould be seen from 
the list of great men and women about w'hom 
Mr. Armstrong has discoursed that his selection 
has not been characterised by bigotry and nar- 
row prejudice. Indeed, the reader w'ho peru.ses 
the paper on Darwin, George Eliot and Brad- 
laugh will be struck with his laudable catholicity. 
Speaking of the . effects of Darwin’s theory of 
Evolution, the author ob.serves ; 

That orthodox Christian Church rests on the assumption 
that the one authoritative account of the origin of the 
world — of plants, of animals, of men — is given once for all 
in the opening paragraphs of the Cook of Genesis. That is 
the foundation. All the va.st stiucture of orthodox le- 
ligion is built upon that basis. Take it away, and the 
whole stiucture totters. All its walls are shaken. All its 
parts lose their sure cohesion.; and the Church is con- 
fronted with the tremendous task of building up a new 
cosmogony, a new theory of the make of the universe iii 
which we live. The Copernican system of astronomy had 
long ago dealt a like blow at tbecredit of received theology. 
The geology of Lyell, a few years before the utterance 
of Darwin, had dealt another. But the blow which 


D.ir vinsim dealt was felt far more keenly, far more 
widely. It seemed to discredit Church and Bible, nay, 
to do away with the Living God himself. And the 
re.sistance offered to the new teaching was strenuous, 
detei mined, in many bewildered minds most honest and 
most eaine.st, in many others unscrupulous and bigoted 
to the la.st degi ce. But gieat is truth, and she will 
prevail ; and the last foity years have seen the eseential 
elements of Darwinism accepted by all educated men. 

This is the relation of Darwinism to orthodox 
theology. What is its relation to pure religion ? 
Here is Mr. Armstrong's answer : — 

Why, we are beginning to see that it is a redation of no 
hostility whatever ; at woist a relation . of indifference, 
not touching it at all ; at best the relation of a true ally 
and friend, making more glorious and wonderful the 
revelation of the Living God. 

Mr. Armslrong does not stop here. He goes a 
step fuilhei and says that Darwinism, makes 
for us, who believe in God, the majestic reign of 
his Biovidence more wonderful and beautiful than 
the mind of man had before conceived. 

If you a^k Darwin’s own position with regard to these 
transcendent themes, he would reply, “ I am but a man 
of science of luotierate abiliiy, wjlh little powei of abs- 
tract thought. 1 only contribute certain facts and try to 
.show how life hu.s developed on the earth. Concerning 
God, I alUrm not ! 1 deny not. Take niy facts and weld 
them as you will in the sti uctiire of your spiritual philo- 
sophy.” I myself had a letter fiom him long ago in 
which he said that he had never been able to arrive at a 
full conviction of the reality of a personal God Years after, 
in liis liifo and Jictters, appeared notes and memoranda 
in which he made the same confession. But he intimated, 
and not without some sadness, that so immersed had his 
mind been in scientific observation, that the capacity of 
Ids early manhood to be moveii by music and by poetry 
had laile<l him, and that sublime scenery had lost its 
power to make him conscious of a presence Divine, 
breaihing through wood and glade. 

xVnd now from Darwin to George Eliot. 

George Eliot teaches how the preparation for virtue 
or for crime, for heroic lidelity or tor dastardly treachery 
i.s made in the attention wliicJi the mind gives to images 
of good or of evil long before the crisis of action arrives — 
so that it would almost seem tliat by long habit the 
image of good may become so pale and nerveless that 
when the time comes it cannot command us, the image 
of evil so full of colour and strength that when the time 
comes we cannot resist it. 

The teaching is that the free action of our will— the 
field for the free action of con.science — is in the habitual 
attention we give through life to images divine and holy, 
or to images uf gieed or lust ; and that if we fail to di# 
cipline ouiselves well long before the hour of temptation, 
when the temptation comes our freedom will be gone, and 
we shall have no force at command to deliver ourselves 
out of the devil’s hands. The teaching is : Practise the 
mind in contemplation of the pure, the good, the 
beautiful, the holy ; if theie be any virtue, if there beany 
praise, think on these things— hold back the mind with a 
grasp of iron from harbouring images of the contamina- 
ting, the base, the foul ; so only when the path must 
suddenly be taken to the right or to the left will yon 
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have any force to turn to tho riglit and piefor the stony 
way to the flowery path of sin. 

We pass on now to the author’s estimate of 
Charles Brad laugh. Mr. Armstrong begins by 
staling that the world needs JeonooJasts — image 
breakers — as well as reformers by milder methods. 

The “ hwoet leasonableness ” which Matthew Arnold 
recommended, but did not always practise, will not do 
all the reforming woik which the progress of mankind 
requires, 'ilie mclUflHous fiuw of tjrntle spoech will not 
always arou.se the sleepers or f)iick the .sluggard.s to 
activity ; and thtWam .srmzw/. of a potent tongue moved 
by a mighty indignfition has its function also in the 
making of the better world. 

Mr. Armstong lias great respect for Bradlaugb's 
heroic character. 

To stand God and oneself against the woild that, in- 
deed, calls for coinage of no mean order To be called fana- 
tic, upbraided for heresie.s, mistrusted, misrepresented, 
hotly rebuked even by good men while othei.sturn coldly 
from you, and old fiieiidship.s aie biokeii by the .strain, 
even when your whole soul ihiohs with tho convicioii that 
God is with you, that is no light tning. JUit ah ! what 
must it be wheui you have not. that , when you belajvo in 
no God when earth i.s without Him and heaven is blank of 
Him, when you cannot refro.sli your panting .soul with 
prayer — when it is just yon, you alone, in a I'aiheiJess 
world, with all maiikiml against you to .stand ileliant, 
rebuked ot all men, alone, alone, unaided, no, Unseen 
Friend in the sileneo of the niglit or the glaie of the 
battling day ?- ju‘*t because you believe what yon have 
to say is true and is for the hcl[)ing of men surely 
that i.s a heroism befoie which our critieisriis may 
well be hushed, * * ♦ . 

But. the atheism of Biadlaugh is pure and sweet com- 
pared to the athei.'.m of such as, bowing the knee to God 
and making profession of hi.s worship, yot bring no living 
love of God into their conduct of life. The men who 
uphold ancient wrongs, who trample on human riiiht, 
who set their laces as fim? against all pleadings for a 
larger justice and a loftier ineicj, do many of them utter 
the shibboleths of orthodoxy and are in good repute in 
the churches. But thoalliei.st TJradlaugh walk.s into the 
kingdom of heaven a league iiifroiitofthc.se: and the 
“ well done good and faithful sen ant” greets the ear of 
such as he long before it leache.s that of the man 
who, in the .savour of orthodoxy, for a pretence made 
long prayers, or devoured the houses of widows or 
orphans, or gave titlie of mint and anise and cummin, 
neglecting the weightier matters of the law, justice and 
mercy and faith. It is a shame and a scandal to 
Christendom that if we arc to name three who in this 
England fn the ninetetnth century havo stood forth 
always and unflinchingly for truth, for righteousness, for 
justice, there spring to our lips among the most promi- 
A|iit the names of three men who profess no knowledge 
of God— John Stuart Mill, Charles Bradlaugh, and 
John Morley. 

We regret within the limited space at our 
disposal we cannot refer to the author’s estimate 
of the various other personages that form the 
subject of this volume. Jbor that the reader 
must; seek tho book. 


THOUGHT-POWER: ITS CONTROL AND 

CULTURE. 7Jf/ Amiie BesaiU. {The Theosojfhical 

Publishing iSocieig, London.) 

One of the m().st intiM’esting of llieosopliiciirL 
piiblicalioij.s receiitJy brought out by Mrs. Annie 
Besant is a book entitled “ Thought-Power : 
Control and Culture.*’ The book is meant to help 
the student to study his own nature, so far as ifs 
intellectual part is concerned. The contents of’, 
the book originally appeared as a series of papers 
in the puge.s of the Theosophical lieview and these 
have now been compiled, partly re-written and 
edited, in the form of an interesting manual for ». 
the use of students. In this hook Mrs. Besant 
has given a very clear expo.sition of a highly 
abstract and technical subject. Of course to an." 
ordinary student there is much in it that may 
appear my.stic ; but an earnest student of psycho- ' 
logy who hring.s to hear on his study the requi- 
.site amount of patienc(‘, perseverancH and un- 
divided attention will find much in it, that is lielp- 
fulin the practical reali.^^ation of bis tliought-pow'cr, 
its control and eultuii'. In the ten chapters 
into whicli the interesting manual is divided is 
c()mj)res.s(‘d a mass of valuable in.slniclion in re- 
gaid to a complex suhji‘ct that a student, trained 
to think wholly in VV'estei n lines of thought, 
can find in no other single hook in hliiglish. 
The first chapter describes the “nature of 
thought,” the second deahs with “mind, the 
creator of illiidon ” ; the third is devoted to ex- 
plaining the rnl'ionale of “ thought transference,” 
a 8ubji‘.ct which, as Mrs. Besant remarks, “almost 
every one now-a-days is anxious to practice and 
dreams of tlie delights of cominiinicating with an 
absent friend without the assistance of telegrapti,: 
or post.*’ The fourth cliapter deals with “ Ihe^' 
beginnings of thought ’ ; the h'flli wilh “lueinory”; 
the .sixtli witli “the growtli of thought ’’■;''t.h6 
seventh with “concentration”; the eighth witft . 
“obstacles to concentration.” The ninth arnil 
tenth chapters are perhaps the most interesting ' 
and useful, because Mrs. Besant here gives some 
practical suggestions and hints by means of which 
readers of this book can turn their thought-power 
to practical account in their daiy life. Mrs. 
Besant concludes her useful manual with the fol- 
lowing exhortation which takes the form of “ after 
word ” to the book : — 

“/rhus we may learn to utilise these great forces 
that lie within all, and to utilise them to the best 
possible effect. As we use them they will gro.w, 
until, with sigyjwse and delight, we shall find 
how great a power of service we po-ssess. Let 
it be remembered that we are continually using 
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these powers, unconsciously, spasmodically, feebly 
affecting ever for good or ill all who surround our 
path in life. ' ft is here sought to induce the 
'* reader to use these same forces consciously, 
-Steadily, and strongly. We cannot help thinking, 
to some extent, however weak they may be, 
they, thought-currents we generate. We imtst 
affect’* *. those around us, whether we will or 
jiot; the only question we have to decide 
“is Whether Ave will do it lyenelieially or 
• mischievously, feebly or strongly, driftiiigly or of 
set purpose. We canmit help tin; tlnmghfs of 
others touching our minds, wc; can onlv choose 
wdiich w'H will receive, w Inch reject. We must 
affect and be alTecttal; but wo may affect others 
for their luMiefit or tlndr iujiHT, w'e may he 
Wffi^cted by the good or by the evil. Here lies 
^.our choice a choice momentous for ourscdves 
and for the world.*' 

“ Choose well, for your elioioo 
Is brief and yet endless. ” 

Mrs. Annie Besant has by this and her numer- 
ous other writings on theosophy, Hindu religion 
and philoso|)hy, done a service* to the community 
at large for which they cannot be too grateful 
to her. Since her accession to the The().s()phical 
Society she ha.s turned the full blaze of Ikt know- 
ledge of Western science on the t<‘achings of Eastern 
religions and philosophy and justified them in 
the eyes of W estern scienetJ. 

KNOWLEDGE DIARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
HAND-BOOK FOR 1902. 

\.^Kn6wledfje Office: Jlicjh Ihluoni, London.) 

The publishers of this Diary have given such 
useful information that almost every one wdio 
takes an interest in matters scientific wdll find it 
^’ofitable to keep it always before him. It contains 
^scriptive articles on the observation of Comets and 
.Meteors, suggestions as to how to u.se an Equitorial 
Ti lescope, tlie Microscope and its uses ; aids to 
El eld Botany ; Hints on Meteorology and monthly 
astronomical Ephemeris. The paths of the prin- 
cipal planets for the year are illustrated with charts. 

It also contains various astronomical notes and 
tables with an account of the celestial phenomena 
of the year and 12 star maps showing the night 
sky for every month in the year with a full de- 
scriptive account of the visible constellations and 
principal stars. We have also a calendar of notable 
scientific events and an obituary for the year. 


HAND-BOOK OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

(hi and S. Livingstone^ Edinburgh.) 

The ‘ Hand-book of Public Health^ by Dr. John 
On* of Edinburgh, is stated by the author in his 
preface to he intended for medical students pre- 
paring for their qualifying examinations, and is 
in no way meant to be a full text-book on the 
subject of Hygiene, 'Iffiese 2B1 pages contain a 
good deal of useful information, but many state- 
ments app(*iir, which, to s;iy the least of it, are 
open to question. I'he whole book conveys the 
impression that it not the work of one who 
is a public health (/fficial, and extracts from well- 
known text-hooks fivcpienfiy meet the e\e. 

In the section on ‘ soil ^ on page the aiilhor 
talks of tin* miasma of malaria rising in the ground 
air, and on page 8, his remarks on malaria in rela- 
tion to the soil might have done him credit 10 
years ago, but to-day suggest that he lias not 
])enised recent literal lire witli great zest. Nor do 
they altogether coincide with the description in 
the section on ‘Communicable Diseases ’ which is 
far more accurate. On jaige 14, the view taken of 
the ways in which plague spreads is according to 
the present state of knowledge scarcely correct. In 
describing a sand filter, the ‘ slimy layer’ on which 
.so much stre'^s is usually laid is not even men- 
tioned, and domestic filters are merely tabulated, 
while their good and bad points are not clearly 
brought out. Tlie Berkefeld filter does not find 
a place in the li.st at all. 

On page 83, malarial parasites are alluded to as 
if commonly found in waiter, and in other places 
the wind is credited with the ability of trans- 
porting them for miles on dust, both of which 
views have no foundation on fact. We are afraid 
the book will not meet the requirements of the 
Indian student. 

THE CRIME OFTHE CRYSTAL. By Fergm 
Hume. {(ieo. BelVs Colonial Edition^) 

This interesting detective vstory centres round the 
personality of a young lady — Letty Hope — and a 
crystal bail vvbich has the power of revealing the 
hidden actions of men. The narrati\e of Letty’s 
adventures, of her love affairs and of her success at 
last, are well depicted and there is absent throiigl^ 
out the story that long-drawn-out horror that 
detective tale^seem bound to excite in the reader. 
The characters are full of fresliness and individual- 
ity ; the pages teem with vitality, and an air of 
wholesome humour vibrates often. A pleasing 
story full of charm and interest, and out of the 
common run of detective tales. 
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SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
1644-1658. Colleeteil and Edited hy Vliarles 
L. Sbiiner, M. A., Christ Ohureh, Oxford. Croton. 
8w>. cloth, with a Portrait. (Henry Froivde, Oxford 
University Press. 6s.) 

Those that believe that full justice has not been 
done to Oliver Cromwell will weleomethe publi- 
cation of this collection of the speeches of the 
Lord Protector. Owing to the poverty of 
historical records, various theories of Cromwell's 
early career have been advanced from time to 
time. Attention has always been devoted only to 
the last few years of his life. J3ut CromwelPs 
activity extends from 1629 to 1658, a fact which 
should not altogether be ignored, says Mr. Stainer, 
simply because the historical material at our dispo- 
sal is scanty. For this reason, a beginning has been 
made with the year 1644, a date tluit should serve 
to remind readers of how mncli must be mis.sing, 
for Cnimwell surely took some part in the long 
constitutional debates that preceded the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Hence the editor (»f this book 
has included the “substance” of a large uumber of 
speeches. This has been done with a view to give 
greater continuity to the book, and to enable the 
reader lo form a more general estimate of Crom- 
welPs speech making. There has been recently a 
good deal of useful literature regarding Cromwell. 
The publication of these speeches is certainly 
a good addition to it. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. {BJacJde and SonSy 
]j)ndon and Bombay.) « 

“The Life and Surprising Adventures of Jlobin- 
son Crusoe” by Daniel Defoe, is a welcome addition 
to Messrs. Blackie's well-known series of “Famous 
Books for Boys and Girls.” In this edition of 
the first part of Eobinson Crusoe, the text of the 
original has been carefully followed, and no at- 
tempt has been made to polish the strong un- 
studied diction of the author, or to improve hie 
homely vigorous language. In only a few instan- 
ces has the original text been departed from and 
the alterations are so slight and unimportant as 
hardly to form actual departures from the original 
tfi^t, and the present edition is claimed to be a 
faithful reproduction of the original. A few 
brief footnotes are also given and they serve 
to explain several obscure expressions and obsolete 
words. The book is well-printed and well bound 
and has an excellent frontispiece. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. By W. H. Arden Wood, B. A. 
F. 0. S., Principal of Ln 'Martiniere College, 
Calcutta. (Messrs. Macmillan ^ Co., Lgndon , : 
Bombay and Calcatta.) J*rice Rs. 2-8, 

Messrs. Macmillan have always been on the 
alert to supply llie studerit population in India 
with a number of useful publications. Their 
latest book. “ A Gefieral Geography for Indian 
Schools ” adds to their reputation in the line.. 
This book has been written for the use, -of 
schools in India. Its ol)ject is to give, as lucid- 
ly as po.ssibIe, the essentials of general geogra- 
phy with special reference to India and the British i 
Empire. (Ine important feature of this book is the 
special attejition devoted to commercial geography. ^ 
The study of this interesting branch of know- ^ 
ledge has unfort un:it«dy, like many other useful 
subjects, been regai*d'id merely as an exercise for 
the memory. For sometime past there has been 
a recognition of the fact, among educationists in 
this country, that every effort should be made to 
make geography a subject of living interest,, by 
associating facts with the reasons for them and 
names with something to justify their mention 
Mr. Arden Wood’s book will, we are sure, justify 
the expectations of schoolmasters. This book of 
about 510 pages contains a lot of useful informa- 
tion and if the publishers would soon add a com- 
plete and comprehensive index to the book, we 
have no doubt it will be sought by those other 
than students for whom it seems to have been 
specially designed. 

1?ecetvcb. 


ClIATTO AND WiNDUS. 

The records of Vincent Trill, by Dick Donovan. 
George Bell and Sons. 

Manasseh, a romance of Transylvania, by Dr. Mauri^s'’ 

Jokai. 

King Fritz’s A. D. 0., by Frank Ilird. 

V. K. I., by His Grace the Duke of Argyll. K. T. 
Macmtllan & Co. 

Marietta, a maid of Venice, by F. Marion Crawford. 

St. Nazarius, by A. C, Farqnharson, London. 

The Youngest Girl in the School, by Evelyn Sharp. 

The Firebrand, by S, R. Crockett. (Colonial Library). 

K. B. Basu, Grey Street, Calcutta. 
Memoirs of Maharaja Nabkissen Bahadur, 
by N. N. Gbose. ^ 
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topics from pecio&icals. 


GENESIS OF THE KORAN- 

• In the Mttaphijsical Magazine for the month of 
December there i« a learned paper on the “ Genesis 
of the Koran” contributed by Dr. Alexander Wilder. 
In th^ course of his article the writei* gives an ex- 
(uellj^nt account of the life of Mahomed, the Prophet 
arid*-of the teachings of the Koran, the Bible of the 
- 'jjjahomedans. 

Dr, Wilder gives a very interesting description of 
"the condition of affairs in Arabia about the time of 
, Mahomed’s birth- and then follows it up with a 
short history of the life of the Prophet. Very early in 
Jife Maliomed lost his parents and was taken care of 
’ first by his grandfather and then by his uncle. He 
grew up into a young man travelling for trade 
through Syria where he was said to have become 
V‘ indoctrinated in the tenets of the Nestorian.-A, 
acquiring the same hatred of image-vorship 
which was a peculiarity of their religion.” Maho- 
lin'd, as a young man w'as ever sober, thoughtful and 
industrioiLs; gentle, sensible, free from hate, sincere 
and kind of heart. In matters of daily life he 
was inexpert and unpractical, but he excelled in 
imagination, delicacy and refinement of feeling. 
He lived long in obscurity before he began 
his w'ork. When about 2.5 years old he married 
Khadija, a rich widow' who w-as by many years his 
senior in age, and his devotion to her never abated. 

There was at this period a goodly number of thought- 
ful men at Mekka and other places in the neighbourhood 
who had lost all regard for the establi.shed worship and 
yet que.stioned the integrity of the other faiths then 
prev.Tj^nt in Arabia. They were generally careful to 
avoid open rupture with their coiiutiyrnen, and some- 
times assumed the title of “ Abrahamitic Sabians, " as 
seeking to perfect the religion of their country- 
men by finding and restoring that of their Great 
.Ancestor. To this they gave the name of “Islam,” obtain- 
ing for themselves as its followers, and perhaps for own 
worthiness the designation of Alumlniamt or Moslems. 
They Were distinguished by tlieir countrymen by the 
less honourable title of Hanifa as being apostates or 
hypocM-itic conformists to the national worship, 

Pour of these earliest ‘.‘.hypocritie conformists 
to the national w'orship” left’their country in search 
of truth elsewhere. Each went by himself. Zaid, 
one of the four, stood apart fiom all, declaring 
his belief in Islam alone. lie courageously affirmed 
his belief in one God, that “there is no God but 
Allah.” 

Mahomed openly declared himself the pupil of Zaid. 
Following his example, ho repaired often to Mount Hira, 
a desolate peak near Mekka, and abode there for consi- 
derable peri9d8, in one of its caves, engaged in silent 
payer and meditation. He continued to do this for 


several years. Though of a fervid imagination, he does 
not appear to have contemplated any taking of the lead 
in a general social and religious upheaval. He was 
undergoing a training and experience which served to 
prepare hira for the very undertaking which he did not 
dream of or even comprehend. Mahomed was now forty 
years old. The annual fast of the month of Kamadhan 
was celebrated at Mekka, and he had gone to Mount Hira 
to spend the time in devotional meditation. This was the 
turning-point of his career. He had an interview with the 
angel, Gabriel, he tells us, and received from him the 
divine message eommissitming him us the Apostle of 
Allah, the one only God. 

“ Mahomed is described as reluctant, and even 
afraid, to venture upon his new vocation. Timid 
and hesitating in disposition, he qtiaih'd at an 
enterprise which w'as sure to cost friends, reputa- 
tion and wliat man holds dear.” Finally he made 
up his mind to ob(‘y the supernatural voice. It 
does not appear to have been his ambition to intro- 
duce a new system of belief into the world. “ His 
first and ruling idea ” in the words of Professor 
Draper “was simply religious reform to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and put an end to the wild 
enthusiasm of Christianity.” Mahomed had of 
course never contemplated that the movement 
should extend into other regions as is now the case. 
His utterances were denominated the Koran, 
which term is derived from the word K'ra, to call, 
to cry out, to read as from writing. The name 
Koran, says Dr. VV^ilder, may therefore signify 
“ the writings that were culled together or collect- 
ed after the death of Mahomed or that wore to be 
considered as Sacred.” 

Of the Koran Dr. Wilder proceeds to observe 
further : — 

It is unique, having neither beginning, middle nor 
end. The auras are not even properly arranged. Its 
transitions from one mood and topic to anotherare sudden 
and rapid; it suffers fearfully by translation; its elegance 
of diction is utterly lost ; and yet as we read, we find 
much to admire. 

Yet, with all the faults in the arranging of its parts, 
despite the fact that it was written in suras at different 
times and at various exigencies, the Koran is uniform in 
its utterance, its elegance of language, its persistent 
purpose. Its supreme thought appears constantly in 
the emphatic words : “ Allahu akbar,” God is great. 
Every chapter is prefixed with the reverent expression 
“ Bismilla,” in the name of God. 

“ The laws of practical ethics in the Koran rest large- 
ly upon the principle of justice,” says Mary Milw 
Patrick; “but charity, philanthropy, generosity, grati- 
tude and sincerity are also recommended. Strict honesty 
is demanded in business dealings with just balances, 
and upright intentions. Lies of all kinds are con- 
defnned, the taking of bribes is strictly forbidden, and 
faithfulness to trusts is commanded. This is especially 
the case in regard to orphans.” 
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LORD MORRIS- 

The Law Magazine ami lleview for November 
contains a tonchin" sketch of the life of Lord 
Morris who is lately dead. The writer, Mr. 
Kichard J. Kelly, briefly depicts the views and 
work of this striking personality and recounts his 
professional and other success in life. IMichael 
Morris was born in November lyi?6. He was 
educated at the Erasmus Smith School in (lalway 
and from it entered the Trinity College in 1812, 
where he had a distinguished career, and graduated 
in 1846 as First Senior Moderator in Ethics and 
Logic, lie was called to the Irish Bar in 1840, at 
which he enjoyed considerable practice, llis shrewd 
common-sense and clear-sightedness soon brought 
him into prominence and popularity, and in lSo7 the 
Government of the day made him Becorder of 
Galw’ay, a post which he filled until he entered 
Parliament in 1865. After a brief hut eventful 
Parliamentary life, he commenced his eminent 
career on the Bench. Mr. Kelly well says of 
him : — 

As a judge ho was characterised by moderation, clear- 
ness, and the vigour and soundness of liis views' lie 
had a thorough knowledge of the principles and practice 
of the law, the highest moral courage, unswerving lec- 
titude, and great cornrnon-.sense,- which are at the 
least valuable qualifications in the administration of 
justice. He devoted himself to Ids duties with extreme 
assiduity; and for rapidity and breadth of judgment, as- 
tuteness and penetration, fjiirness and firmness, he could 
not well be surpassed. He had befoie his elevation gained 
a name as a cross-examiner, and the gift whitdi he un- 
doubtedly posse.sscd of worming out the impoitant facts 
of a complicate*! case he turned to the greatest advantage 
as a judge. A jury felt always safe in his hands. The 
common-sense view always prevaileft with him and he 
was able to measure the probabilities of a case or the 
credibility of a witness better than most lawyers of his 
time. 

lie was judge till 1889. On his arrival in 
London, an unprecedented honor was paid to him 
by the Benchers of the Lincoln^ Inn and one he 
greatly appreciated : — 

They waived the ordinary rule, never before broken 
except for the complimentary admission of royal and 

f rincely personages, and elected him a Bencher of the 
nn though he iiad never been called to the English 

Bar. 

^ From the first Lord Morris took a keen inter- 
est in the political affairs of the day and cut a 
considerable figure in the public life of bis time, 
acting, according to his views, a friendly part to his 
native land. He said he had been listening to 
talk about the “prosperity of Ireland,*' as Jong 
as he could remember — for over sixty years — and 
; he would add: — 


“ When I see the true state of affairs in Ireland and 
hoar of all tho.se panaceas, I am only reminded of the 
veterinary smgeon’s bill on which was entered the item 
— “ to curing your honour’s horso till it died.” 

He was a strong Unionist and the illustration 
ho used in order to show bis objection to dissolv- 
ing partnership with England is never to be 
forgotten : -- 

“ Here we aie, the partners in a great concern like 
Gninnc.s.s’s Brewery, with one hand in the till, and 
nothing will satisfy us but to go and sol up a little 
shebeen of our own.” 

VYith siicli views, he was no admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Irish Policy, and when some 
one, with vvliom l)e was conversing, desciibed tha<>‘ 
statesman as a heaven-born genius, he is said to 
have observed that he “ devoutly hoped it would 
be a longtime before heaven was in an interest-' 
ing condition again.” 

Yet he wa.s no thick and thin admirer of the 
government of Irclnnd and could bo sc.ornful of English 
political rule and interference, as is shown in his 
celebrated explanation of the cause of the Irish (juostion 
which his fiiend Loid Randolph Churehill once (]uot<‘d 
with such effect in the House of Commons “ It’s the 
case, yon sec ” ho .•'.ni*!, “ of a. viny stu])id people 
endeavouring to govern a very clever ])eople against 
their will, and there will always be a little difficulty 
about that.” 

He distrusted democratic institutions parti- 
cularly as applied to an imperfectly developed 
country like England. He was not against change 
but against always changing. The truth is he 
was not only a real conservative in politics 
hut also a good deal of a pessimist. Lord Morris 
is described to be an •Irishman, richly endowed 
with the happiest characteristics of his race. 
His strong and unique character combined with his 

rave buoyancy of .spirit, his great abilitie.s, his know- 
ledge of human nature in paiticular, hi.s versatiHtyj'*. 
his rich and racy humour, droll sayings, and ready ^re- 
partee ; his absolutely sp*>iit.aneou.s wit Hashing fdrfch- 
oil the slightest provocation or simplest occasion, and 
his fine native natural way, to say nothing of the brogue, 

made him one of the most attractive and populac 
personalities of the day. And to these qualities 
were added his typical Celtic nature : — 

So plain and hearty, and yet so capable, wlien the occa- 
sion demanded it, of assuming an air of itnpressj^ Solem- 
nity and concealing the mercurial temperarn^ftLberieath 
a truly judicial bearing. Withal so lively ahd'‘"genial ; 

And those who were intimately ucquainted with 
him knew of yet another contradiction in this 
Celtic nature. They knew that, 
beneath a rugged exterior and a certain roughness 
and intolerance of manner and speech there was a heart 
as tender, as kindly, and aif^oyal as ever man had. 
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EAST AND WEST. 

Mrs. Besant contributes to the Theomphicnl 
Iteview for i)eceml)er a short but very thoughtful 
’ paper on the inuch-disiMissed question of Eastern 
ami Western ideals, fcihe says her remarks are 
chiefly intended to. disabuse the minds of some 
'I’lieosophists of some misconceptions of lier 
views on the subject. The general reader can, 
however, with profit read Mrs. Besant’s contribu- 
tion. She lays down three fundamental principles 
which,, according to her, ought to govern all sound 
opinions on all national ideals. {!) No past condi- 
tion of a nation can be reproduced, for, a nation 
'^cannot retread the path along which it has 
evolved. Principles can be re-established but the 
application of them must he adajited to the new 
environment (if) A national ideal to be u.seful 
must be in hai-mony with the national character 
and must grov\ out of the national past. It must 
be a native of the soil not an exotic, (B) Every 
nation 1ms its own line of evolution and any 
attempt to make it follow the line of evolution 
of another nation would be disastrous, could it 
be ■ successful ; but as a matter of fact, any such 
attempt is fore-advanced to failure because) it 
clashes v\ith the world-plan. What then is this 
world-plan? Mrs. Besant brietly states it: “The 
world exists for the evolution of tlie soul and for 
this evolution varietjes of experience ar.e necessary. 
Eaces subserve families, nations, like the two 
sexes, subserve evolution by their differences and 
offer the variety of soil and culture which brings 
out the vai ied capacities of the soul. If they were 
reduced to a dull uniformity, their value as clashes 
in the school vdierein the soul is educated would be 
l^fr.^and the soul would have one quality over- 
developed and another undeveloped.” With these 
' ifee inain principles in view he who applies hiin- 
to the task .of shaping the public opinion of 
any nation, should saturate himself with the past 
of that nation, distinguish clearly between r(K)t 
. principles and their passing manifestations, 
identify himself in thought and feeling wdth that 
nation, and hold up before it- the ideal which will 
appeal .to all that is best in the national feeling, 
and^i^fy and strengthen all that is noblest in the 
nat'itJ^^J’Jntelligence. The reformer who seeks to 
supply iUfecls, to lop off excrescences, must not 
forget the fact that no act of his should tend to 
change the particular type of his people, lie must 
on the other band try to evolve that type to its 
highest possible expression. At the same time 
lest -people may misinterpret or misunderstand 
the real significance of Mrs. Besant’s desire to 
preserve national ideals, she is careful to point 
out that in weaving out ideals it is not at all 


suggested that the exact conditions of the past 
should be reproduced but that “ the nation, re- 
cognizing the principles which underlay a 
period of greatness and the neglect of which 
accompanii‘d its decay, may revive those prin- 
ciples and give them such new expression as 
the circumstances of the time demand.” There 
has been a great deal of misunderstanding 
as to the real meaning of Mrs. Besant's work 
and the following statement of hers will once 
for all remove such misapprehension. “ We do not 
want Westerners to adopt Eastern ideals but 
merely to learn from them anything they have 
of use and weave that in suitable form into 
their own type. And so we w'ant Indians 
not to adopt Western ideals, but to learn sinii- 
larlv whatever is useful in them and weave it 
into their own type. Our idea is not to make 
the Englishman a filth-rate Indian or the 
Indian a fifth-rate Englishman ; but that each 
should maintain his own essential type, enriched 
hut not transformed, by what each may learn from 
each.” 

BONDS OF EMPIRE. 

This is the title of a nice little poem, by the 
IJon. Mr. C. Jj. Tupper, (J.s.i, which appears in 
the current number of I'he Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, 

To bind men close there are three ties 
In that great Binpire whose behest 
Is owned by millions East and West, 

And in far Southern Colonies. 

One is — to jointly fight with wrong 
And folly, in the sacred cause 
Of justice and well-ordered laws. 

And all that makes an Empire strong. 

Another is- -to claim as friends, 

Each aiding each, a band of those 
Who battle with the self-same foes, 

Unwearied, for the self-same ends. 

And this tlie third — as life outruns 
Its fresher youth, that we behold 
The vsame supreme devotion mould 
The aspirations of our sons. 

Be this our watchword, big with fate 
Of many peoples, many lands, 

To English hearts and English hands — 

Pass on the vigour of the IState ; 

Which shall not fail while nations lost, 

If friends with friends, in zeal for right. 

And sons with fathers, all unite 
To keep the bonds of Empire fast. 
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AMERIC/t. 

The Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, President ot* 
the World’s Fair Auxiliary Congresses ot’ 1893, 
contributes to the Decvinher number of The Open 
Court a long poem on America. It is a magni- 
ficent account of the birth of the New World 
and we should not grudge the space for 64U lines 
but for the fact that we should be doing an 
injustice to the proprietors of the Open Court. 
We content ourselves, hov» ever, with reproducing 
the concluding stanzas ot the poem: — 

Then from Europe came 

To the New VV'orld Columbus had revealed,— 

This wondrous land of promise and of hope,— 

The White Man with his cultivated soul. 

Learning and science, eloquence and art 
To find new homes where with a freeman’s hand, 
And an unfettered conscience he might live 
In a larger liberty, a higher life. 

But then as if to prove that savagery,— 

The lust of coiKjuest, and the greed for gain, 

Defile all races of our human-kind, 

Alike barbarian and civilised, 

The men to whom Columbus showed the way. 
Filled Mexico with carnage, woe and wrong ; 

Peru with outrage, robbery, and grief. 

And wrought destruction not to be described 
In human language. Ah ! how terrible 
Is murderous war, in all its murderous forms ! 

Thousands of years ago. Humanity, 

On eastern plains began her grand career. 

Her march triumphal, w'estward rftund the world, 
Each year, each century she has gone on. 
Developing some new sublime idea : 

Ascending in the scale of thought and truth ; 
Ennobling and untrammelling heiself, 

With each advance towards the setting sun. 

Such was its destiny. The pale-faced race 
Has driven the red w'arrior as he drove 
From home and burial-place those who, ere him, 
Peopled the lands of free America. 

Fair is the White Man’s future, but the race 
Of the stern Indian bows to destiny, 

And in its wasting desolation e'er 
iftbves slowly onward toward the deep abyss 
Beyond the horizon where the Bed Man’s sun 
Still lingers, shedding a faint radiance 
Over the country he once called his home. 

Filled with funeral gloom the aching heart, 

Lifts up its eyes with longings for the light, 

And turns again toward the morning’s gates, 

Then smiles to see the glory of the dawn 


Descending to the valleys. Now the soul 
Ascends the mountains for a larger view, 

And soars above them till the continent 
Before its vision like a picture shines. 

How marvellous and beauliful the scene I 
Fields, farms and gardens, cities, villages, 

Imperial States, and Nations still more vast! 

And in the heart of North America, 

The Great Kepublic. Elsewhere on the earth. 
Each people dwells apart, in its own land, ^ • 
And holds its rights by arms and fortresses, 

And strategy and battle. Not so here; 

But in this wondrous land all races seem., • 

To find a common gfound of harmony. 

And dwell together as should brethren dwell, 

In unity and peace, with ecpuil rights : 

AVhat means this miracle ? How was it uroiigljt? 
The marvellous mystery is quickly told. 

This is the Palestine of the New Age ! 

To its fair fields the voice of God hath called 
From all the leading nations of the earth 
The brightest of their children, here to huild 
A living temple of Free Government, 

The last and greatest wonder of the world. 

Here Liberty abides. Here Law and Faith, 

And Equal Bights, and Justice hold their sway, 
Except so far as some invading wu'ong 
Breaks in and haffies them till put to flight 
By the roused people whose resistless power, 

The common welfare ever may invoke. 

For in America the people rule, 

And choose their Kings to serve them, not to reign. 
Thus they who in their native lands had feared 
Their neighbours as their foes still meet them here 
As equals, and become their warmest friends. 

Tet here in Freedom’s Garden had been sown, .. . 
The dragon’s teeth of human slavery. 

Breeding vast ills and bringing on at length 
A trial of Free Government so fierce. 

Prolonged and terrible that it was proof 
To all the w'orld that more than kingly power 
May by self-government be held and used. 

And thus has been avssured throughout the earth 
The final reign of Law and Liberty, 

With sovereign Justice and Equality : 

And by Co-operation, finally, 

Such bounteous prosperity that all 
May find supply of every righteous need, 

By iionest industry. 

Then will the dream 

Of Paradise Begained have been fulfilled ! 

Then, learning wisdom fwwff the Prince of Peace, 
The Nations will in Arbitration find 
A better safeguard of their rights, than war ; 
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And wealth and power their highest glory seek 
In the most faithful service of mankind. 

'Thus do tlie hopes cf hinnan liberty — • 

Free State, Free Church, free conscience and free 

, thought; 

And equal rights, protection and defence; 

Laws luightier than armies, order Hnu 
And well-maintained uithoiit the l)ayonet: 

Rest op the Great Republic, and deptuid 
Upon the future of America. 

And this high claim involv^^s no disi-es{H*ct 
Of elder nations, though Ifieir treasuries 
Hold glopjes gathered throimb a thou>-aMd years, 
For the Republic is (^lod^s minisler 
FoV hnman service, not a new device 
Of man for conquest and aggi’andisement. 

So when the empires of the older world 
Salute the Great Republic, they confess 
\ot the supremacy of other men, 

Rut the transcendent providence of God. 

The easjle symbols His all conquering Truth, 

The stars a knowledge of His sacted Raws, 

The bands the bonds of Human Rrotherhood : 

And the fair house the banner’s folds display. 

The light and love of Unity and Peace ! 

"Where’er- these 'unblems tell of Liberty, 

And Law, and .Iii^tic.e, and Fivitio-nity, 

And be \tbo rev'rcnces, would name them all, 

He speaks the one grand word — America ! 

THE ACQUISITIVE MAN- 

In the course of a short article, a writer in the 
Christmas number of I he Canadian Maf/azine, Mr. 
Xerxes; states the various ways in wliicli man's 
ae^RisTtiytjness may express itself to make him 
successful in life Hn business, in politics, in the 
professions. The writer draws the distinction be- 
tweeh the acquisitive man and the so-called genius 
whose brilliance is in spots and whose ability 
spends itself “ in gusts,” Acquisitiveness! It is 
this virtue which gives man stability of purpose 
and does him tlie good that genius seldom can : — 

The acquisitive luan retires - each night with aumething 
his that was not his when la.st he sought his conch 
—money, land, property in some form, a desirable 
acquaintance, a new business connection, a book, a 
knife, an idea, a cheer Jrora an audience, a smile, 
a compliment with meaning in it, something, any- 
thing. No day is empty. He acquires not only material 
things, but aids to mateiial tilings which other.'* do not 
know the value of, anti so he builds, brick on brick, the 
edifice of his fortune. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN ITALY. 

The ChataffUitn for December is an excellent 
number. Among other articles of interest is 
one on the subject of Love and Marriage in 
Italy by Lena Lindsay LVqijier. The question of 
marriage no .soormr occurs to the Italian girl than 
1 be or do u ry is taken info consideration; on 
the .size of this depend.s the choice of her husband. 
After the mar/iage dot is procured, there are many 
preliminarie.s that generally require two months 
Ixd'ore the great day. 

Fir>t, the bans must he published and tlic biith certifi- 
<‘.atoof b')th parties presented to the municipal roiinc,illors; 
then the “consensus" must be obtained. This is the 
general consent of the commiiniLy in which the bride 
live.s that the inaniage may take place. The wedding 
fe.stivities begin two weeks before the great day. The 
pro.speetive biide and groom visit all their friend.s. 
Then tlim-e i?. anotlioi visit when the bii<lu, with a train 
of relatives, goes about among her fiicnds distiibuting 
the wedding lavors —little white satin bags of candy 
with her own and her aftiaiiced’s monogram stamped 
upon them in yilt letters or embroider imI in silks. In 
ictiuii foi this little favor a wedding present of from five 
to fifty lire is expected 

CourNlitp as carried <m in lialy is assuming a more 
liberal charaedcr at least in the iiortlioni part of 
Italy, blit in the more remote parts old traditions 
and cu.stoms prevail. The girLs have a bard 
time ; — 

There is no going about, no mingling of tlie se.xes. 
'I'lie entile courtship is eoiuliietcd from the protection of 
a ttower-einhowered Imlcony that is too high to make 
possible any escape. Hero tliey sit at ceitain hours in 
the day and gaze down at tiu' pas.sers-by, and when one 
goes by, wliose eyes fia.sh up at them a glfince of admi- 
ration, there tsa responsive wave of a fan, ora ooqiiettish 
.shrug of the sIi'miMims. And theieafter the youth 
haunts that pariiiuhu- balcony. He serenade.s the 
fair one, she diops a flower at Ins feet, ami the wooing 
goes on in a pantoriiimio fashion ; the sidewalk and 
the balcony are too far apait for exchange of .senti- 
ment other than by gestures. However, go.sture 
in Italy is frequently all*sutticieiit for along and in- 
teresting conversation. In no other land, perhaphs, can 
so much be told and umlei stood by the sign language. 
To cxjiress affection the liglit hand is drawn slowly 
down the check to the chin; the slower the movement, 
the deeper and more intense the passion Brushing 
the face lightly with a handkcrohiid is also an expres- 
sion of love. Very freiiuently the entiie courtship, 
engagement, and plans for mai riage are conducted in 
this sign language, before the lovers have over spoken^ 
word together, The Italians aie a pa.ssionate race, and 
when they fall in love it doe.s not take long for the man 
and the maid to come to an understanding. 

Perhaps no people are more devoted or 
sacrifice theinselve.s more for their children than 
do the Italians, and it is this devotion that wins 
from the children such perfect obedience. Still . 
there are instances where the childern give their 
hearts without the parental sanction. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENCE FORGES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES- 

In R recent number tjf the United Service Maga- 
aimy Sir Howard Vincent set forth the reasons 
for much which has puzzled observers in the South 
African War. The volunteers of Great Britain 
are an Auxiliary Force of the Empire, primarily 
organised for home defence. The National Guard 
of the United States is composed of tl»e organised 
militia of the several States, governed and main- 
tained by the States, not tlie mition. The United 
States, however, pay l,0U0,00(i5. per annum for its 
support. Writing of these two systems in the 
December number of the same journal, Mr. Char- 
les Sidney Clark shows, by comparison, that the 
American ' system is distinctly superior in its 
working and in the results obtained. The advanta- 
ges of the system prevailing in the United IStates 
(National Guard System) over that in vogue in 
Great Britain (Auxiliary Forces) are thuA set 
forth:— 

1st Tliat the Govemnicnt does not have to deal with 
Reserves, Militia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Colonial 
Irregulars, but force only — known as the National 
Guaid in peace, the Volunteer Army in war. 

2nd. That this force, or the skeleton of this foice, 
is kept in a state of picparation by local Governments 
at all times. A similar system would be the mainte* 
nance of territorial regiments, in peace, by the counties 
of Great Britain. 

3rd. That the system by which the Guard is calle<l 
into Volunteer sei vice ih equitable, making each section 
of the country do its part, and convenient, because it 
imposes on local authorities and State staffs the greater 
portion of the work of preparation and mobili.sation. 

4th. That the system arouses local pride, ami 
stimulates emulation between different sections, which, 
as Sir H. Vincent justly remarks, is greatly to be 
desired. The “ territorial” idea has taken firm root in 
America. 

5th. That while the Guard i.s composed of forty-live 
units, those units arc practically uniform in drill, uniform, 
arms, organisation, and sy.stem. There are not '* twenty- 
one patterns of head dres.se.s,” or an “ endless variety of 
facings, button, cut etc , ” as in the Yeomanry or 
Volunteers of EoLdaiid, but one service uniform from one 
end of the United States to the other, whether the sol- 
dier is a Regular, GiiaidMnan, or Volunteer. 

6th. That every auxiliary organisation is provided 
with ** a permanent depot,” a permanent camp ground, 
and a permanent lifte range. 

SMany would be inclined to envy Mr. S. Sinha, 
Bar-at-Iaw, Allahabad, the able editor of the 
Kayasiha Samctchavy for the position which en- 
ables him to offer his excellent monthly for the 
trifling annual subscription of Bs. 3. During 
the past two years the Samachar has been publish- 
ing several articles of local and imperial interest. 
^0 trust it will keep up its usual level of 
excellence. 


REGULATION OF MARRIAGE- . , . 

The Health lor December contains a summary of 
the paper recently read by Dr. E. T. Bulison on 
this subject. He gives a brief history of marriage 
and called attention to the Jewish canonical laws 
on the subject of the marriage contract. He shewed 
that to the care exercised in marriage is due the 
constant progress that this race has made and its 
pre-eminence, commercially, politically and intel- 
lectually. The law protects us against scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and sinall-pox ; why not, he 
asks, against ill-advised inarriages, the results of 
which are almo.st us serious ? Education has done ' 
nothing for us in this direction so fai\ Wealth 
and social position are important factors in mateng 
up the sum of human happiness, but how insigflrh-*. 
ficant when compared with health! 

“If we are to bo left perfectly free to follow our own 
impulses, or ambitious piompiiugs to attain wealth or 
social position through matrimony, regardless of phy- 
sical consequences, then I can see no lelief for the great 
majority of our pcojile, but perpetual ill-health and 
misery. 

In Brazil, it is said, there is a self-imposed law 
among the higher classes in relation to marriage. 
The man about to marry is compelled to furnish a 
certificate from one or more physicians to the I'ffect 
that he is free from diseases ot a certain cliaracter 
and from signs of diseases that could be transmit- 
ted to offspring. The physician consulted must 
testify that, as far as be can learn, the union is in . 
accord with the laws of sanitation. 

At a recent Women’s Congress held in Paris 
resolutiori.s were adopted to a similiar effect. 
Dr. Bulison suggests that a medical staff be 
appointed to examine all boys and girls from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, relative to -theip 
physical condition and family history and that.. ^•e- 
cords be kept. He suggests three classes ^ 

{a) Those being phy&ioally and mentally sc^in, of 
good habit.s, and having no history of hereditary .^di^ase 
for at least three preceding generation?. 
having the same qualilications but with a faiuily Tiretdry 
extending to the gnindpai (nits only. («) AU.\tb6j^; not ■ 
included in classes (w) and (/>). No one :‘'ei'bjpuld . be 
allowed to marry outside of the class to which Sc or\she 
belongs. . ‘ ''V ' t' ■ 

The Hahratta, the well-known weekly newspaper, 
at one time edited by Mr. B. G. Tilak and now by 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar u. a., ll. ii., appears in an impro- 
ved form, and we have 12 pages of foolscap matter 
guaranteed for a comparatively small subscription 
of Bs. 4 per annum. wish the Mahratta 

a long and prosperous life. 
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COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 

‘ In the December number of the Commonwealth, 
the place of honour is given to an interesting 
(iontribiition by the Et. Hon. Sir Eichard 
Ery. The article is headed “The sin that sticks 
close between buying and selling,” and is in sup- 
port of the Secret Cominis.sionH Bill recently intro- 
duced into Parliament by the Lord Chancellor. 
Though Sir Eichard Fry’s remarks are intended 
chiefly for the British reader, still there is a great 
deal in it which can with profit be read by people 
in India as well. 

While .accepting that in the commercial world 
thjere are many who are honest in themselves 
fip{i;many who are made honest by the force of 
.. legislation, he looks with dissatisfaction on the 
growing immorality in commerce which exists 
in several forms. OF these he specially dwells on 
bribery and other forms of secret payments which 
are characterised by two features : — 

In the first place, they involve the attempt to 
serve two masters and st‘condly, they are secret. 
The latter, he says, is the greatest blot on the 
system. The law of every civilised country holds 
such payments unlawful. Often, in practice, a 
bribe is offered by the seller to the agent of the 
purchaser, whose favour the seller requires for the 
sale of his goods. Often also the bribe is demand- 
ed by the agent himself. But both are only 
. different forms of the same corrupt practice lend- 
ing ultimately to shut out the honest trader from 
dealings with a whole circle of firms. 

' Bribe is frequently covered under a variety 
of names. Under the honest^sounding name of 
discount, a percentage on a bill is often olfered to 
a servant. Also bribe goes frequently under the 
* . ^me,of.a capitation fee, or covered in a Christmas 
boxVTjie system of bribing in commerce is not only 
a mgi&l evil but is also materially an evil. It 
lesgelt? confidence botw'een man and man, and 
^tfiastflieckfl the legitimate development of trade and 
. mahilfiijit’i^es. It works much mischief in the 
Q^sl^ ' young men raw in bn^'iness. If they 
haye ah aptitude for dishonesty, the temptation 
set fg/cK; by this system soon drives away consci- 
ence ’f’rnm them. If they are honest, they suffer 
in business. Mr. Fry cites the case of an English 
agent- to a German firm dealing in printers' ink, 
w'ho, when he was dismissed from the firm, brought 
an action against the firm in an English Court 
of Law\ The plaintiff in bis defence sets forth a 
picture of the system of corruption that obtains 
in commerce generally. Dilating upon the system 
of commissions, he says 


“ There is, ” said the man, a system in the trade, and 
I am bound now to say it in my own defence— it is very 
seldom that we have to divulge these things— there is a 
system of what we call Oom missions paid in our trade. 
I will illustrate it this way, the best I can. Whenever I 
go to a firm and ask them' to give me their patronage, 
I must not go to the head of the firm, I have to go to the 
cash manager of the various depaitments : I may have to 
go to him for six months, yea, twelve months, and perhaj^ 
two years, constantly pegging away at him to get him to 
use his influence to give me the orders, outside those that 
are already receiving them . I have not only to see 
him, 1 have not only to feast him, but I have to give him 
money. It is what, for the want of a better term, I 
would choose to call Secret Service money. ’’(The Lord 
Chief Justice: “Bribery, in fact.”) “Well, bribery, my 
Lord ; yea. Now, these sums of money can never be 
noted. If it got w'ithin the knowledge of any recipient 
of these sums of money that you ever charged them in a 
book with their name to it, you can depend upon it as long 
as they were in the trade you would he what we call 
boycotted. They take this money practically with their 
hands behind their backs, and with their eyes shut, and 
they do not know hardly who gives it to them. They 
surely will soon know how much it is, and they will let you 
know if it is not enough. Well, this is a state of iniquity 
that the trade has sunk into, and it would be impossible, 
even for the oldest firm, to try and knock it down, let 
alone a young and aspiring firm, a.s far as this country is 
concerned. It would ... be madness on my part 

. , to try and hoodwink this system out.* It is 

grounded so, deep into the system of the trade- 
in f ict, I <!Ould not employ terms- - I could 
traverse it if it was not wasting time . . . with 
illu.stration8 that would make you blush, . , . that 
we are compelled to do . . .” (Lord Chief Justice : 

‘‘Tell us what you said . . . about this iniquitous 
system.”) Plaintiff: “. . . you know the system on 

which our trade is worked. I do not understand what 
yon do in Germany . , , But in England, unless you 
.spend your money freely, and exercise a large amount 
of faitii, and ask no que.«itions about it, you will 
stand very little chance of getting any business, and I 
illustrated it to them ; even lifc-insuiances have to be 
purchased, even villas have to be purc.hased. Villas upon 
villas are purchased to-day. It seems a strange and 
astoni.sbing statemeut for me to make in an English 
Court of Justice . . lam reluctantly compelled— 
in justification to myself. . . It is a common thing 

for firms to buy villas and present them to managers of 
departments— life-assurances and all kinds of presents 
are given, and nothing is asked. , . . You may be 

astonished that a business of this character could stand 
such iniquitous practices, but . . all round, there 

i.sa profit of something like 70 percent to 75 per cent, 
on the material. That they have to play upon, and if they 
can spend 50 per cent of that in this paiticular process 
they have a clear trading profit of 25 per cent, which is 
not bad profit even in trade of that description. 

He then gives a picture of how, in England, 
unless a man is prepared to spend his money freely 
and exercise a large amount of faith and asks no 
question about it, he stands very little ciiance in 
business. The only truthful and honest apology for 
such a system, if there is any apology at all, seems to 
be that “ Everybody does it and I saw no harm in 
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it/’ A flimsy deFence is miule sometimes, I hat the 
gift was not intended to bias the recipient or that 
the recipient nevertheless did his dut;. fuithriilly 
to his master. Wliilo it is diflicult to settle this 
question, it fnay be said tliat the system is to be 
condemned if in the least it diverts tlie action of 
the recipient in any wav, ln»wever innocent msy 
have been the intentions of the donor and hou- 
ever untainted may have romained tiie mind of 
the recipient. 

If tlien co-operation is to be made wide and the 
socialistic oi* cominuniNtic ideas are to he realised 
at any time by the subordination of individualisiic 
tendencies to altruistic ideas, the liivst thing 
required is the education of the communily to 
adopt a higlier standard of morality and good faith 
than now ph^vails. Else ajl the commercial 
schemes of any nation are destined to failure. 

While Mr. Fry realises that tlie. root of the 
evil is already vei-y deep, he earnestly ajipeals lo 
the wisdom of every individual either engaged in 
commerce or not, to do his best to bring elides 
into trade by ensuring ids servants in the garden 
or the kitchen from malpractices of tins kind, or 
by forming Trades fJiiions to put down such perni- 
cious systems or by inti’oducing moral instruction 
in techrdcal schools. Those who occupy positions 
of influence in the world of commerce, of politics, 
or of the churclj have a vast power for good in tins 
mailer. Besides, lie expi'cts much good to he 
^^rollght by the Secret Commissions Bill, whicli is 
MOW pending in Parliament, in the direction of 
washing away the “sin that sticks close between 
buying and selling as a nail sticl^eth fast in the 
joinings of the stones." 

We have rt*ct‘ived from Messrs.. Dawbarn and 
Ward Ltd. (6, Farringdon Avenue, London) tlie first 
number of their ne*w journal 27ie \Voo(l(vori^e?\ As 
the name implies, the journal is one for wood- 
workers only, as the publishers propose to 
exclude all extranejius matter from its pages. The 
contents of the number before us are of inttTe.'^t 
to all stages of woodworkers, from the novice 
to^the practical craftsman who seeks artistic 
designs to which to apply his manual skill and to 
the .man who wishes to carry out his artisiic con- 
ceptions on sound constructive lines. The journal 
is sure to be of use and interest to the amateur 
workers and to the professional. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANOOR. 

In the Canadian Magazine for December a writer 
pleads for abetter appreciation of the work of Landor, 
who was in many respects a remarkable figure in the 
litHrary life and aijtivity of his age, (1775-1864) an 
unrivalled prose-w riler and poet of great gifts. 
And yet, wifli all bis accomplishments, Landor 
has failed I o win ilie ear of I he world, or to be 
known sa\(‘, for the most part, through antho- 
logies and treasuries of choice prose. His fame 
chiefly rests on his “ Imagitiary Conversations '*’ 
between Cflebrated persons of ancient and modern 
times, which i.s a model of a pure English style 

Be-'ides the culture inanifo.st in tlie.se wiitings and the 
eviderij'os. on almost eveiv page, of a maivellously wide 
anil choice lamfo of reading, one is struck also by their 
author's pheiioinenal power of chaiacter-sketching and 
the dramatic interest of much of the matter ; while the 
volumes ate heie and tlicre lit up by some piece of pung- 
ent satite and l»y fieijuent overllows of wit and humour. 

Ho is the author of several other works. 

So high an aiilhority as Swinburne Affirms: — 

“ He has won for himself such a double crown of glory 
in vcr.soundin pro.se as has been won by no other 
Englishman but Milton,” 

And yet his toil met with no wider audience 
than that of a small circle of learned scholars, 
litterateurs and immediate friends. But Landor, 
to the close of his long career, was little affected 
by tile luidt of popidar applause, as the following 
quatrain of his shows: - 

“ I stiove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 

Natuie I loved, and, next to Nature, Ait! 

1 warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

/ It sinks, and 1 am ready to depart. ” 

What a new' century may do for him, it would 
be idle to speculate upon. 


A magazine which deserves to be better known 
in this pai’b of our Presidency is the Dawn^ a well- 
conducted mouthly, edited by Babu vSatish Chan-/ 
dra Mukerji, m.a., b.l. It U intended to be ajfi 
organ of higher easiHrn and western thought and 
its subjects cover a wide field. The January .num- 
ber contains among other })apcrs P{ttlosophy.\of 
the Q-ods,” by Hirendra Nath D«tt, 

“ How Hindu Orthodoxy lias prevented from d^ing, 
and may yet revive Indian Arts and Industries ” 
by Annoda Chaian Mitra, “History of Indian 
Oram mat ical Literature,” hfl’^ndit Vidyabhushan, 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
£&ucatioiiaI. 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

This was the subject of the annual address which 
Prof. M. Rangachanar, M. A. of the Presidency College 
delivered recently on the occasion of the Teachers’ 
College Day, Saidapet. 

The antiquity of ancient Indian learning, and its 
being unconceined with secular culture and secular arts, 
is a feature not merely of the learning of ancient India 
"but of the ancient learning of all lands andfcivilisations. 
There are many reasons to account for this isolated and 
unwLjldly character of ancient culture and thought. 
Ancient learning has always been in the hands of 
priests, and has naturally withdrawn itself as much as 
possible from secularism. Moreover, in early civilisations 
the learning over which the priest keeps guard is 
mainly considered to be the special and sacred property 
of the community and race to which he belongs. Hi.s 
sacred learning he is prohibited from imparting to 
others*. In his hands learning has generally progressed 
and taken distinctive colour, the colour of other-world- 
liness. It may not be that we are to blame him for this. 
Taking all things into consideration, the ancient priest 
of itl civilisations deserves our thanks as the preserver 
of literature and protector of thought and culture. 

Professor Rangachariar then pointed out that Indian 
religion has had two different stages of progress, an 
earliest ritualistic stage— we might call it by the name 
of Vedism — and a later philosophic stage which might 
be called Vedantism. The education under the influence 
of Vedism had an ideal different from the education un- 
der the influence of Vedantism. The former ideal con- 
cerned itself with the maintenance of the social order 
found enunciated in the sacred law-books of the Hindus. 
Kverything was made subservient to the maintenance of 
that plan of life and society, because the ashrams or vari- 
ous stages of life had to be guarded and nationalised. 
That was the older ideal. The later Vedantic ideal of 
education co^erned itself more with the development 
of th6 individual,- his self-conquest, and self-illumination. 
Neithet of these two ideals is calculated to give a practi- 
cal turn -to education. The education which is to 
maintain several distinctions and differences in 
social prerogatives, as well as the education which 
aims at the development of individual morality, 
cannot take cognisance of the well-being of a 
-Pmmunit;ir as a whole. Nevertheless in the later 


ideal we see that all were declared to be worthy 
of the endeavour after self-conquest ; and all those who 
had themselves attained such an end were considered 
to be worthy of becoming teachers ; neither the right 
to teach could bo the exclusive privilege of a particular 
class, nor the right to learn denied to any one that 
was desirous of learning. This individualistic ideal of 
education also ignores the common well-being of the 
community, confining itself to the development of the 
moral culture of the individual. Obviously the faith 
of the Vedantin seems to have been that if he took 
care of the individual the society could take care 
of itself. Modern Indian history only too amply 
bears out that he was very much mistaken in his cal- 
culations. Other causes have also contributed to this 
impracticability of ancient Indian culture. The Pro- 
fessor however warned his hearers not to be unchari- 
table in criticising ancient educators, for their 
environments determined the nature of this work. 

The Professor thus concluded his interesting lecture. — 

I feel hopeful that many of you will not be dazzled to 
the point of blindness by the influx of the brilliance 
of Western knowledge, so as to ignore the many merits of 
your ancient and national system of education and the 
many worthy literary and scientific products which have 
been derived out of that system. In all matters, progress 
to be real must be continuous. It is foolish not to see 
that the old stream of thought in India has to be trained 
to flow along new channels. Neither haste nor hesitation 
will help us in the work. Haste is sure to cause undesi- 
rable breaches in its banks, and hesitation will keep off 
for an unduly long time its fertilising waters from many 
fresh fields of great promise. In our endeavour to make 
learning more practical and utilitarian in our country, 
following the tendency of modern civilisation and modern 
learning, we must take care not to allow the spirit of the 
mercenary into the holy precincts of the shrine of 
^ thought and culture. Indian learning of the genuine 
type has never known such spirit and a veiy heavy res- 
ponsibility rests to-day on the shoulders of teachers in 
India, whatever be the position they occupy in the noble 
profession to which they have the honour to belong. 
Their endeavour must be to mingle the new light ot 
the West with the old light of the East and to make the 
combined product shine well in all the homes of our 
historic land. 

A GREAT EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT. 

America has been famous for large and munifloeht 
endowments by her wealthy citizens for educational 
institutions. Many of her Universities and colleges owe 
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their existence to private geneiosity. The latest announce- 
ment is that “ Mrs. Stanford has now completed the 
endowment of the Leland Stanford Junior Univeisity 
which she and her husband established at Palo Alto, in 
California, in 1891 by transferring to it a sum of 
30,000,000 flols. (£6,000,000) in bonds, stocks, and real 
estate. This is the largest gift ever bestowed upon an 
institute of learning. The real estate compiises 900,000 
acres, including Mrs. Stanford’s home in San Francisco, 
which will eventually be made into an art gallery. Mis. 
Stanford still has fortune of several million dollars. 

EXAMINERS AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

In discussing Lord Curzon’s speech at Rangoon upon 
University education, the Indian Spectator incidentally 
declares that the system of appointing Examiners is 
the worst feature of University education in India. It 
condemns the practice of appointing as Examiners men 
who are also responsible for teaching the candidates 
examined, and con^nues How is this mischief to be 
remedied ? By outside Examirers 1 Where are they to be 
found ? Countless, no doubt, will be the cnndidate.s for 
exarninerships. But where shall we find men of sterling 
worth, if not amongst the staff of Professors, and some 
private gentlemen will be found qualified but not wil- 
ling, to undertake the work, whereas those unqualified 
would leave no stone unturned to be pitchforked into 
the Board of Examiners through sheer ignoble influence. 
Altogether, therefore, the present system of selecting 
Examiners bristles with destructive horns. Do away 
with the examinations we cannot^: find ([ualified, as 
well as thoroughly impartial Examiners, vve* must. 
After having carefully considered the question from all 
points of view, we come to the conclusion fhat 
teachers ,pf candidates should not on principle be 
appointed their Examiners, and from amongst outsiders 
only those really qualified for the work should be 
selected. If these are not forthcoming to undergo the 
bother, rather than have second and third-rate men, the 
very best men should be offered enticing remunerations. 
If funds do not permit this, and if the extra cost 
necessitates an increase in the admission fees which 
%aight tend to become prohibitive, then we think the 
services of a regular and permanent staff of Examiners 
of recognised merit and integrity should be engaged by 
Universities for conducting all the examinations. 

ART EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 

The Report of the Director of Public Instruction con- 
tains a chapter on “ special instruction, ” in which the 
operations at Bombay School of Art are dealt with. It 


shows that the number of pupils on the register continues 
to increase, and that during the past year tHe tot^ 
rose from 335 to 381. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the School of Art, writes Mr. Giles, is contained in 
the Reay Art Workshops, where, at the time of his visit, 
162 apprentices were working. Enamelling, gold and 
silver work, cai pet- weaving, wood-carving, cojiper and 
brass work, iron work and pottery aie engaged in. 
Endeavours are being made by giving competent lads 
pay to retain them in the workshops, when thcyw’onld 
otherwise have to earn wages before becoming really 
.skilled artificers. The principal, Mr. Burns, proposes to 
pass each student through a systematic course of study 
for two years in each workshop, and devote a thiul 
year to practical works in the craft which each student 
proposes to follow. Until a pupil has passed through 
the whole three years’ course, no certificate of any 
kind will be issued to him. 

REFORM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Piofessor Chamberlain, of Claik University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. IJ. 8., proposes to reform English ginmmar. 
He proposes to : — (1) Drop the subjunctive mood ; (2) 
drop inflicted forms for past tense.^ and participles, 
for example “gotten”; (3) avoid the use of differing 
forma for verb and noun; (4) avoid pluial forms for 
nouns ; (5) avoid Greek and Latin names for new 
things ; (6) avoid feminine forms of nouns, for example 
“authoress” ; (7) avoid forming adverbs by inflection 
and use the same word for adjective and advcib; (8) 
omit the conjunction “ that ” where possible'^ (9) use 
“but" “as” as full prepositions; (10) u.se “who" for 
“whom”; (11) do not distinguish between “who” and 
“ that ” or “ th.it ” and “ which.” Let the fittest survive in 
each case; (12) u.se pronouns compounded of “self’’ and 
their plurals as subjects and objects ; fl3) drop the apos- 
trophe in the possessive case. Some readers will bp inclin- 
ed to add (14) drop the cnglish language altogether^ 
THE LATE MR. B. CAM A. , . 

News has been received of the sad death of Byram ji 
Cama, M A., I. 0. S. one of the twin brothers who, after 
a distinguished university career in India, proceeded to 
England and about this time last year won a high place 
in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, and a few 
months later in the Indian Civil Service examination. 
The twin brothers were expected here in a few months, but 
the cruel hand of death has snatched away Byramji. 
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. TKUST8 ” IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

A letter recently sent by a Sanskrit scholar to the 
Fr an kf in't^r Zei tv nff, states that “Trusts’ were known to 
the natives of ancient India, for the Yajnavalkya (II. 249), 
the code of law which with the Manu foims, even at the 
present time, the basis of the law administered to the 
’natives in Indian Courts, contains the following direc- 
tions : “ The highest money-tine is to be applied to people 
who unite andlixthe prices of products to the detriment 
of art^isan.s and artists, Although they are well aware of 
the rising and falling of prices. The same fine is also 
to be applied to all merchants, who exclude merchandise 
by a wrong pi ice, or are selling the same at the latter.” 
*^rhe Yajnavalkya law-book was introduced about 300 
A. C., and tlie part quoted above fully shows how advanced 
Wits the economic life of the ancient Indians even in those 
early times. Incidentally it also furnishes, in regard to 
the prohibition of tfrusts, an interesting sidelight on the 
school of thought at the age referred to. 

LITIGATION IN ENGLAND. 

No country in the world, says the L/m Journal, having 
regard to its population, has so small a number of 
Judges as England, Ireland, with a population of less 
than live millions, has seventeen judges, while England, 
with a population seven times as large, has only 
twenty-nine judges. But what would our contempora- 
ry say if he knew that Bengal with a population of 
over iifteen times that of Ireland and more than twice 
that of England has only thirteen judges. Still the 
, fiflohe will have it that India is the most litigious 
country jp the world. And foi sooth why ? Were not 
thei‘e '“stixtGen appeals before the Judicial Committee 
last terra from the whole of India comprising of over 
300.nvllions of souls and only seven from the colonics 
with a population of about one-thirtieth that of 
India and two ’from Hongkong with only one-six hun- 
dredth of” India’s population. The Indian appeals were 
so ‘‘ frivolous ” 1 villagers in one case claim a right to the 
flow-’^of water in and out of a tank. If anything goes 
wrong with a tank, send for a plumber, why appeal to 
a court of law 1 Are not tanks the size of tin-boxes and 
could ^the" people not quench their thirst with ale and 
leave;.; ^tanks for flifshing purposes? But alas, beer 
would not help th> growing of crops or avert a famine I 
The -twentieth century English press savours somewhat 
of tlie seventeenth century platform speeches, regarding 


which a satirist said “ what torrents of nonsense flow 
like bottled ale— shallow, muddy and mighty dull. 

Tfte Calcutta Weelily Notes. 

BIGAMY. 

The trial of Earl Rvssell (1901) A. C. 446, may be 
briefly noted inasmuch as it shows that an offence 
which would not be punishable in Canada according 
to liegiva v. Plowman, 25 0. K. 656, is punishable in 
the United Kingdom. In other words, if the noble 
culprit had taken up his residence in Canada instead 
of going back to England, after his bigamous marriage 
ill the United States, he would have enjoyed practical 
immunity from punishment. It would seem that this 
is a matter which should engage the attention of the 
learned Minister of Justice in order that this anomaly 
may be in some way removed .— Law Jovmal. 

LORD RUSSELL. 

The great power of the late Lord Russell of Killowen 
as a humourist has been somewhat discounted owing 
to the brilliancy of his more indubiUible intellectual 
talents. The JJverpool Post has revived the recollection 
of a typical instance of tJie late Chief Justice’s peculiar 
humour. When he was Sir Charles Russell he began a 
political speech before an audience in Scotland, of set 
purpose, with some very badly pronounced Scotch. 
After the confusion caused by his apparent blunder had 
ceased, he proceeded thus .-“Gentlemen, I do not speak 
Scotch, but 1 vote Scotch.” Tiemendous applause 
followed, and Sir Charles continued And I sometimes 
drink Scotch.” 

CROSSED CHEQUES. 

A decision of considerable importance with respect 
to the practice of banking has been recently given by 
the Court of Appeal in an action brought against the 
London City and Midland Bank. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Gordon, who is in business at Birmingham, had between 
1895 and 1899 a confidential clerk whose duty it was 
to open letters and set on one side for his employer’s 
endorsement any cheijues which they contained. The 
clerk, who also carried on business on bis own account, 
made use of his opportunities to steal a large number 
of cheques, amounting in value to over £2,000, and 
after forging the endorsement of his employer’s fir40, 
and adding his own endorsement, he paid them into 
an account which he had with the branch of the defen- 
dant Bank at Sparkbrook, Birmingham. They were at 
once placed to his credit in the books of the Bank, 
and in due course their value was collected from the 
Banks on which they were drawn. 
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Now a cheque properly used is an invaluable means 
of facilitating business transactions, but in fraudulent 
bands, as recent disclosures have shown, it is a fertile 
source of trouble. In the present case the forged en- 
dorsements were ineffectual to deprive Mr. Gordon of 
his right to the cheques, and any one dealing with them, 
whether in good faith or bad, would be liable to him 
in damages. To this rule, however, the Legislature has, 
by the Bills of Exchange Act, introduced an exception 
in favour of bankers. If a banker honestly receives 
payment for a customer of a crossed cheque to which 
the customer is not entitled, then the banker incurs 
no liability to the true owner of the cheque. When 
Mr, Gordon claimed from the London City and Midland 
Bank the value of the stolen cheques, the bank, as 
regards such of the cheques as were crossed, naturally 
sought shelter under this provision, and at first sight it 
seems to meet the case fairly enough. 

But the Court of Appeal have proceeded upon a 
reading of the Statute which bankers at any rate will 
consider to reveal a serious defect in it. It has been 
held that inasmuch as the cheques were at once placed 
to the credit of the clerk’s account, the Bank took 
over, or purchased them, from the clerk ; and when 
they were subsequently collected the proceeds were 
received by the bank for themselves, and not for their 
customer. Had they abstained from putting anything 
to his credit till the cash was in hand the result would 
have been different. They would then have collected 
the cheques for the customer, and the Statute would 
have been a protection. The practice of placing che- 
ques at once to a customer’s account, where it prevails, 
is a convenience to customers, and is very rarely the 
cause of dithculty. In the event of a cheque being 
dishoured the customer’s account bears the loss, But 
this decision, if it is alhrmed by the House of Lords, 
where it seems, there is some chance of its being 
taken, will doubtless make Banks re-consider their 
position.— Newt. 

LORD MORRIS AND JOHN MORLEY. 

While feeling was running high in England over the 
^Home Rule” question, John Morley, chancing to meet 
the late Lord Morris, the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
expressed surprise at the cordiality with which the latter, 
who was above all, an Irishman, greeted him. 

“Ah, come now,” said the Chief Justice “sure I’ve 
known many worse— in the dock.” 


^TraDe Si 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN BARODA. ‘ 

With the unique shrewdness, and far-seeing statesman- 
ship which has always been characteristic of the (jaik-*' 
war of Baroda, His Highness sent at State expense Mr. 
Magan Lai C. Desai B.Sc. Principal, Kala-Bhnvan to 
witness the Paris Exhibition of 1900. It would appear the 
main object of the trip was to examine carefully those 
handicrafts, the raw materials of which cati be had in 
India, and, if possible, to introduce some of them whereby 
the importation of some of the articles of daily use 
from foreign countries may be lessened in pioportion 
as they are manufactured in India. 

In accordance with the reijnest of the Gaikwar, Mr. ' 
Desai has presented a report in which, among other 
things, he points out how several arts and industries 
can be introduced in the Baroda State. 

He recommends the introduction into the Baroda 
Raj of the following industries : — 

Home Ifidustriet — Plain cloth weaving, Carpet weaving, 
Tapestry weaving, Galicha making, Making of buttons 
and combs, Lace making, Embroidery, Ribbon weaving 
Crochet work, Brush making. Fancy cane work and 
bamboo work. Leather stamping and embossing, Wood 
carving, pottery and fancied work on Pottery, Pyrography, 
Poker work or Burnt wood etching. 

Manufactures . — Nib making, Match manufacture, in- 
cluding wax matches, Leather manufacture^^ Sugar 
manufacture, Paper making, Glass manufacture, Caudle 
making, and Soap manufacture. The establishment of 
home industries is a question which deserves prompt 
attention. This class includes those industries which 
do not require the use of big machines and in which 
the artisan can derive sufficient assistance from the 
members of his family in working up an article,' and 
by so doing he will be in a position to add to his 
income and hence to his happiness. The second class 
embraces those industries wherein the use of big 
maqjiinery and investment of U large capital are re- 
quired. The establishment of any industry belong- 
ing to the second class requires much precaution 
and mature consideration, for if it be introduced 
hastily, it is doomed to fail and thus it will be a 
stumbling block to the introduction of other industries. 
The intricacies of the working of the above industries 
are treated in sufficient d^il and they are very inte- 
resting as affording valuable information to .all those 
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who may care to revive the industrial activity of 
the country. 

We trust Mr. Desai’s trip will be productive of 
much good to theBaroda State whose ruler has already 
tcstifled to the great interest he takes in the well- 
beiiig of his subjects, 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR FOCUSSING THE 
’ • • ’SUN’S RAYS. 

Among the exhibits at the recent Congress Industrial 
Exhibition, an Indian invention which attracted a good 
deal of attention was the Jihanutap^ an instiument for 
foftuesing the sun’s rays for purposes of heat and power. 
The inventor of the instrument is Mr. Sii Kiishna Joshi 
of Alrnora, who filed an application for patenting it so 
far back as July 1899. Eminent scientists in Europe, 
Nicolas Tesla, among others, have for some time been 
engaged in devising means for harnessing the sun’s rays 
so as to be able to dispense with the use of fuel for 
domestic and industrial purposes. Wo have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in India a step has been taken 
in this direction which is successful in so far that 
the appliance is serviceable for cooking purposes, ’flic 
" inventor, we are told, has been successful in turning a 
r small model engine by heating a boiler with focussed 
sun’s rays, and he is hopeful of being able in time to 
.work steam-engiiie.s for industrial purposes by means 
of 'his apparatus. If his experiments prove a success, 
it is hoped that it would be the means of effecting by 
far the most momentous industrial revolution in mo- 
dern times. The use of focussed sun’s rays for heating 
and cooking purposes is by no means a new thing in 
India, There is a tradition that the Emperor Akbar, 
who was an adorer of the sun, had an instrument 
prdpat'ed for heating water by focussing the sun’s rays, 
and this water used to b® distributed as sacred Ihjuid 
among the members of his family and his courtiers. 

- AN ALOE FIBRE COMPANY. 

We have it on the authority of the “ Madras Mail" that 
a Company is about to be formed to take over the 
concessions and business of the South India libre 
Syndicate, which re^iires further capital for the purchase 
of new and improved machinery, engines, baling presses, 
finishing and drying sheds, etc., as also for the cost of 
planting up its land. The proposed capital of the Com- 
pany is Rs. 4,00,000 in 4,000 shares of Rs, 100 each. The 
proposed terms of purchase are a cash payment cf 
Rs. 25,000 with an allotment of 1,500 fully paid-up shares 
to the vending Syndicate. The property to be made over 
consists of (1) a concession of 20,000 acres of land "from 


Government ; (2) leases of long mileages of roadside aloe 
hedging in Anantapur and Kurnool, and (3) sundry 
manufacturing plant and accessories. It is stated that 
no such quantity of aloe hedging or plantation outside 
that already in the po^seshion of the Syndicate can be 
obtained in this or in any other part of India, except 
on a few railway lines, which are barred from the 
maiket. The Company, therefoie, will have plenty of 
material to work upon ah initio, and without planting, 
though it will meanwhile plant up huge areas which 
will be productive a few years hence. The fibre already 
pioduGcd by the Soutli India Fibre Syndicate has been 
pronounced by Messrs. Ide and Chiistie, the leading 
London fibre brokers, to be superior to that received 
from the Bahamas or Mexico, and a consignment 
recently sold in public auction realised the top market 
piice then ruling, vti , £32-10 per ton. On a basis of 
only £ 26 a ton the promoters calculate that the Company 
will make a profit of 30 per cent, on its capital ! 

MATCH TRADE. 

A report by the United States Consul at Bombay states 
that no matches are manufactured in India, they are all 
imported. The four countries in keenest competition for 
this trade are well-known from the names piinted on the 
familiar little safety-match boxes. Japan has, for the past 
six ycar.s or more, headed the list, with the Straits Settle- 
ments second and Belgium and Sweden following in the 
order named. The value of the match trade in India last 
year was nearly 40 lakhs of rupees (266,000^.), of which 
these four couutiics supplied about four-fifths. The 
remainder was furnished by Germany, Norway, England, 
and other countries. 

The great bulk of these matches consists of what is 
known as the “safety match. ” In the interior, and away 
from large centres of i)opulation the natives have long 
been accustomed to the old-fasliioued sulphur matches, and 
by force of habit still use them. However, outside of 
this, the matches in geneial use are the “ safety. ” Sixty 
matches are put into each little box, which is stamped 
with the country of origin. Twelve of tiicsc boxes are 
wrapped in a blue paper-covered [)ackagc ; they retail in 
the bazaars of Bombay at 1 anna 6 pies (about lid.) per 
package. ^ 

HOW TO TELL HAND-MADE PAPER. 

In the Memorial de la Lihrairic Francaise for August 
29th is this interesting note : “ To distinguish if a paper 
is band or machine-made, cut out pieces in a circular 
shape about three or four inches in diameter, and place 
them in a basin of water so that they float on the surface. 
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The machine-made paper will be found to curl up on two 
sides towards the middle^ whereas in the hand-made 
paper the edge will turn up all round like the raised edge 
of a plate. ” 

THB CONGRESS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The recent Congress at Calcutta has passed the follow- 
ing resolutions bearing on this question. 

That a committee be formed to report to the Cougiess 
next year whether it is desirable to adopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions with or without ainendiuents and 
alterations : — 

(ji) That in the opinion of the Congress much of the 
present state of economic depression of the country is 
owing to want of knowledge of the methods of produc- 
tion and distribution of foreign countries, and that it 
behoves our countiymen to adopt means to bring ad- 
vanced knowledge and exact information within the 
reacli of tlie people 

(ft) That one of the most important economic ques- 
tions that re(|uirc solution at our hands is the organisa- 
tion of capital and credit in villages, towns, provinces 
and the country. The (Congress invites attention of 
their countrymen to make any sustained and extensive 
efforts to OrgatiUe Oayttal and remove one of the many 
difficulties in the way of improvement of our economic 
condition. 

1^ ♦ ♦ • 

That this Congress deplores the reouuence of famine 
in a more or less acute form tliioughout India in recent 
years and records its deliberate conviction that famines 
in India aie mainly due to the great poverty of the 
people brought on by the decline of indigenous arts 
and industries and the drain of the wealth of the 
country which has gone on for years, to excessive tax- 
ation and over-assessment of land consequent on a policy 
of extravagance followed by the Government both in 
the civil and military departments, which has so far im- 
poverished the people that at the first touch of scarcity 
they are rendered helpless and must perish unless fed by 
the State or helped by private charity. In the opinion 
of this Congress the tiue remedy against the recurrence 
of famine lies in the adoption of the policy which would 
e^orce economy, husband tiie recources of the State, 
improve the agriculture of the country, foster the 
revival and developments of indigenous arts and manu- 
facture and help forward the introduction of new in- 
dustries. 


ilSeWcaL 

THE PROPERTIES OF VEGETARIiES,' 

The following information regarding the prapeFlfesi^ 
of common vegetables may be useful to mos,t, people/V. 
Spinach has a direct eifect upon the kidneys. . Th^ ^ 
common dandelion used as gieens, is excellent for the' , 
same trouble. Asparagus purges the blood. - Celery 
acts admirably upon the nervous system, and is said to » 
be a cure for rheumatism and neuralgia. Tomatoes act 
upon the liver. Beets and turnips are excellent appe- 
ti.sers. Lettuce and cucumbers are cooling in their 
effects upon the system. Onions, garlic, leeks, olives?, 
and shalots, all of which are similar, possess rhedjicinal 
virtues of a marked char.acter, stimulating the circula- 
tory system, and the consequent increase of the saliva 
and the gastric juice promoting digestion. Red onions 
are an excellent diuretic, and the white ones arc recom- 
mended to be eaten raw as a remedy for insomnia. 
They are a tonic and nutiitioUvS, A soup made from 
onions is regarded by the French as an excellent resto- 
rative in debility of the digestive organs.— //m/rft. 
COFFEE. 

When there are in a community epidemics of typhoid 
fever, cholera, erysipelas, scarlet fever, and the various 
types of malarial fever which are transmitted almost 
entirely tluough the medium of food and drink, coffee 
is a valuable ageut and may be used as a drink instead, 
of water. 

It is a valuable agent in assisting the digestion of 
food, and aids the blood in taking up more nourish- 
ment than it would without it. 

It quickens the circulation of the blood and of 
respiration. 

It is also stimulating and refreshing (dire' to the. 
caffeine it contains). 

In tiding over nervousness in emergencies it is a. 
sovereign lemedy. 

Taken in the morning befoie rising, minus cream 
and sugar, it acts in many cases as a superior laxative 
(probably from the hot water contained in it). 

As a stimulant and caloric generator in cold weather 
it is 100 per cent, ahead of '.whisky or other liquors. — 
Health. 

FRUIT CURES. 

Of the innumerable “ cures ” which have from time 
to time come before the public the simplest and mos 
agreeable is perhaps the ** fruit cures . Fruits are 
divided, by fruitarians, iotofif^ olasses— the astringent, 
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the mealy, the oily, the acid and sweet. Each, it is 
claimed, has an especial value. The grape is the king 
^_urativc fruits, and is recommended particular- 
♦ ty to tlie consumptive, the ansemic, and the dyspeptic ; 

also for gout and all livelr complaints. The prescripiion 
, in each is very simple*, varying of course according to 
the i^cniHaint, To begin with, the patient consumes 
, from a half to a pound and-a-half of grapes daily, in- 
creasing gradually to nine or ten pounds This diet 
is to be continued until the patient’s health shows a 
general improvement. 'J’o the sweet fruits a special 
■hygienic virtue is ascribed, particularly to the plum, as 
a remedy in rheumatism of the joints or as a preven- 
tive to gout. The acid class is the largest, including 
as it does raspberries, strawberries, peaches, apples, 
gooseberries, cherries, lemons and oranges. All these 
fruits are presciibed for stomach troubles. 

DIABETES. 

Diabetes, says a medical paper, is an extremely dan- 
gerous and generally fatal disease, the pi inci pal symptom 
of which is an amazing discharge of an excessive quantity 
of pale urine. The causes of this disease are sometimes 
traceable to hereditary tendencies, but it is brought on 
or encouraged by eating excessive quantities of vege- 
table food and drinking extravagantly of water, Once set 
in it is considered incurable, though its course may end 
.in weeks or years. It is best kept off or mitigated by. 
abstention from much vegetable food, and by three meals a 
day of roast beef or mutton, which diet often leads to 
the most gratifying arneliorution. Beer and warm drinks 
should be avjoidod as well as spirits, but a regular 
allowance of good wine is desirable. The premonitory 
sign being invariably an inordinate desire to eat and 
drink* laege quantities, care should be taken to guard 
, against that extravagance. 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE PURIFICATION 
OF WATER. 

A scientist with tho alarming name of Bizzozozero 
objects to the purification of drinking water by boiling. 
He alleges that 

(1) The water loses its air, and is not so digestible. 

(2) The water lo.W its free carbonic acid gas, 
which normally ^glves it a piquant taste. 

(3) There is a loss of lime salts, which are necessary 
to our nutrition. 

(4) Boiling gives water a specific unpleasant taste, 
Bizzozozero takes up these objections one at a time 

and shows that the air can easily be re-introduced into 
^ter after boiling merely by s^king it for a minute 


or two He shows that the amount of carbonic acid 
gas normally present in drinking water is entirely too 
small to impart any taste at all to it. The lime salts 
in the water arc quite unnecessary, as they are sup- 
plied better in other food. He claim.s that no specific 
unpleasant taste occurs if the water is boiled in clean 
glass or enamelled ware receptai^les and cooled off 
rapidly afterward.s. He considers that the best all- 
round method for sterilising drinking water. 

EXCESSIVE TEA-DRlNKlNG. 

An American Medical Paper wiites:— Few people 
realize that the difference between drinking of 
alcohol and tea, is simply a question of degree. It 
is true that the hairuful consequences of excessive 
tea-drinking are not as seiious a.s those Irom over 
indulgence in ardent spirits ; but the pernicious effect 
of the constant drinking of strong infusions of tea, 
justify us in calling the practice a seiious menace to 
health. Tea leaves contain from 2 to 4 percent, of 
caffeine or theine, which is an alkaloid, and is always 
found in combination with tannin. They also contain 
a volatile oil.which is the source of the aroma, and in 
addition, posse.ss sedative qualities. Tannin is a most 
poweiful astringent, and hence is strongly provocative 
of constipation. Its action upon the inner surface 
of the stomach is disastrous to that organ as it 
arrests the excretion of the gastric juice by its con- 
tractile effects upon the glands. Its constant use will 
almo.st invariably result in digestive disturbances, and 
will intcii.sely aggravate such tioublcs, if previously 
existing. It is true that a cup of hot tea is a refreshing 
beverage ; but not more so than a cup of hot milk or 
cocoa; in fact, it is the heat that imparts the sense of 
comfoit. Children should never be allowed to drink 
either tea oi coffee, as the seeds of a baneful habit may 
be sown; for in tea, as in dram diinking, it is a habit 
easily acquired. The votaries of the tea cup by far 
Outnumber those of Bacchus, so that, granting that tea 
drinking is a little less severe in its constitutional ill 
effects, yet the greater prevalence of the habit renders 
it equal to alcohol in its destructive effects. 
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Science. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An important discovery in Photography has been 
made which will be of far-reaching consequence both 
in pure and applied photography. Steinitzky, of 
Bomberg, has .shown that photographs can be made to 
take a very high degree of polish, so as to be capable 
of ornamenting surfaces of glass, porcelain, metals, 
marble, wood, horn, ivory, &c. The pictures are absolu- 
tely permanent, cither in light or in dark shades. For 
example, a photograph can be made on porcelain in 
higbly-polished gold, and, produces a transparency 
giving an effect hitherto unattainable. The invention 
is patented. 

ELECTRICITY AND RAIN. 

According to Professor Gates, electricity in the at- 
mosphere produces rain and drought, the changes of 
barometric pressure and various meteorological distur- 
bances, such as waterspouts and tornadoes. A charge 
of electricity, ho states, diminishes the density of the 
air, and therefore its pressure. When two oppositely 
charged ruas.ses of air approach each other, they 
become denser, and the barometer rises. 

PLANTS AND ELECTRICITY. 

M. Berthelot announces ho has proved that the 
development of plants is affected by electricity. He 
has been carrying out tlu! experiments at his country 
seat at Neudon, near Paris, X tower nearly 90 feet 
high is erected in the grounds, which M. Berthelot 
has been using for experimenting on* the influence of 
natural electricity in transferring to plants free nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, and also for studying the 
variations produced on plants by altitude. One of 
M. Berthelot’s experiments was directed to proving that a 
plant submitted to the influence of electric waves ab- 
sorbs more nitrogen than another plant placed under 
the same conditions, but not influenced by electricity. 
.M. Berthelot con.siders he is justified in supposing 
that he has fully demonstrated that free nitrogen in 
atmosphere plays an important part in the life of plants, 
on the ground that crops of vegetables are obtained 
InSiigh altitudes without the use of artificial manure,, 
owing to the greater tension of the electricity, 

. THE TEMPERATURE OF ICE, 

Is ice colder in winter than in summer ? Most people 
suppose not. They understand that ice is ice, and 
cannot be any colder or warmer. 

If a thermometer is buried in ice in 


will indicate 32 ® . If you throw a piece of ice. into 
boiling water and leave it there till it is almost gone, 
what is left will still be at 32®. Icc caffi< nev|» bh 
above that temperature. . 

But while ice can never bo warmed above 32®, 
it will go as much below that as the weather does. 
An iceman delivering ice in January, when tRe ther-^ 
mometer was below zero, was asked whether his ice 
was any colder than in July, He thought not, JBi\t 
as a matter of fact a piece of .summer ice would have 
been a foot-warmer for him, as it would have been 30 ® 
warmer than the air of the bottom of his waggon.,. 

Mixing salt with ice makes it much cooler. The ice 
in an ice-cream freezer goes down to about ‘.zero. 
This is why the point zero on our thermometer was^ 
fixed where it is. It was supposed to be the lowest 
point that could be reached by artificial means. Since 
then we have reached about 383® below zero by 
chemical processes. Ice will cool down with every- 
thing else, on a cold night, to zero or below. ” \V'hat 
should prevent it ? On a day when it is just freezing, 
a block of iron and a block of ice outdoors Will stand 
at 32®. If the weather grows warmer the iron will 
warm up with the weather, but the ice will stay at 32 
degrees and melt away. But if the weather grows colder 
the iron and the ice will cool off, too, and one just 
as much as the other. 

As the ice grows colder it gets harder and more 
brittle. There can be no fancy skating on the |)ond bn 
a zero day, for ice is then too brittle. Slivers of ice 
dipped in liquid air become so baud that they will 
cut glass. Water thrown on ice in the Arctic Vegions 
will shiver it like pouring boiling water u^on cold 
glass. This is because the ice j.s so much col^y^- than 
the water — Invention. 

AN APPARATUS TO PREVENT COLLISION 
OF VESSELS. 

A man in Sweden has invented ad^jee ibr stopping 
the headway of boats, which he heReves would be 
absolute protection against collisions. It may be used 
on vessels of all kinds. The apparatus consists of steel 
plate shutters, applied on both sides of the vessel, about 
one-quarter of its length from the s&n. The helmsman 
has the shutters under his control, and can open or 
close them by means of a lever. Iri 'tf' fest on a large 
steam launch going at a speed of nine knots a stop was 
made in fifteen seconds, within one-half it length, by 
reversing the engine and extrtfaing the shutters. 
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The Univewity Commission* 

l-l— 4 — 

The Indian University Commission presided 
■ over by the Hon. Mr. Baleigh commenced its 
sittings in Madras on Wednesday the 18th inst. 
All the members of the Commission including 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Clurudoss Bannerji were 
present. The lion. Mr. Raleigh, in open- 
ing the proceedings explained on behalf of his 
colleagues the scope of the Commission, lie 
assured them that it was not at all intended to intro- 
duce any revolutionary changes. The Universities of 
India, Mr. Raleigh observed, had been in existence 
for less than half a century, and when they con- 
sidered their resources, their opportunities and 
their peculiar difficulties they might cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that much good work had been done. 
Complaints were heard from time to time 
that the Universities are merely Examining Boards ; 
that the Colleges are content to impart a modicum 
of book knowledge ; that there is no sufficient pro- 
vision for advanced study and research, and that 
the examinations are so conducted as to encourage 
the crammer and to hamper the efforts of the best 
teachers. Mt. Raleigh stated that if the Commis- 
sion should find that these complaints were in any 
degree well-founded, they would* spare no pains to 
ascertain the true explanation of their failures and 
to indicate the points in which their system ad- 
mitted of .improvement. If on the other hand it 
found that the work done was really good or as 
good as circumstances and conditions permitted, it 
would not press for changes in institutions which 
worked well. 

In the course of his recent address to the gradu- 
ates of the Calcutta University, Mr. Raleigh 
deprecated the hasty inferences which have been 
.drawn from the action of the Q-overnment in ap- 
pointing this Commission. He said, because a Com- 
mission is appointed, it is not to be assumed that 
GovernraeRt has already passed judgment on our 
University system, or that immediate and exten- 
eite changes are in contemplation. 


Lord George Hamilton and the Famine Union. 

The Pall Mall Gazette^ recently sent a mem- 
ber of its staff to interview Mr. Lloyd George, a 
political opponent who happens just now to be 
very much in public gaze. Among other things, 
Mr. Lloyd George said, “ Take that poor creature 
you have got at the head of the India Office, Lord 
George Hamilton. Can you pick out a single man on 
the Liberal side, without exception, who would be 
less capable of discharging the duties of that very 
great and responsible post ?” Making due allowance 
for exaggeration, we still venture to think with 
many others, that there is foundation for this remark. 
For it is difficult to mention any previous Secretary 
of State for India who has been so obstinate in 
his ignorance, so wilful in his sinful optimism, 
and so callous to the repeated warnings of a host 
of officials and non-officials regarding the present 
unsatisfactory economic condition of India. His 
refusal to receive a deputation of the Indian Famine 
Union is an instance in point. Among the signa- 
tories to the Indian Famine Union memorial, we 
find the names of several late Viceroys of India, 
Governors, Lieutenant Governors, Retired Chief 
Justices and Judges of the High Courts, Members 
of the Councils in India, and several other notable 
persons who have lived in India and become inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition of J^he country 
and its people. Yet, we find the Secretary of State 
telling these gentlemen that he has nothing to 
learn from them. He has within recent years 
sanctioned the constitution of Commissions for the 
investigation of subjects of undoubtedly lesser im- 
portance compared with the great question whether 
the Indian ryot has grown for betteror for 
worse under British rule. Lord George Hamilton's 
treatment of the Indian Famine Union and 
his silence in regard to the grave disclosures con- 
tained in the secret official records published by 
Mr. Digby in his recent book, lend color to the 
popular view that the j^tthorities are convinced 
that the condition of the Indian ryot has grown 
irretrievably bad. 
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Mr. Thorbum on British Rule. 


We trust Lord Georg« Hamilton has read the 
interesting lecture on India recently delivered to the 
Fabian Society by Mr .S. S. Thorburn, formerly 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. It is 
something that while the most responsible official 
for India is taking a roseate view of the 
condition of the Indian ryot, a clever and con- 
scientious civilian who has held several responsible 
pdsts should be describing to the British public 
the real situation in India. After hearing Mr. 
Thorburn's lecture, Mr. Bernard Shaw is said to 
have observed in the course of a vivacious speech 
that he had till then suspected Mr. Hyndtnan 
of painting the condition of India in dark colours, 
but after hearing the indictment brought by 
Mr. Thorburn in the ablest paper on India that the 
Fabian Society had ever heard, he should hence- 
forward regard Mr. Hyndman as almost a culp- 
able apologist of the Indian Government. 
Mr. Thorburn's paper was chiefly a criticism of 
the views of Messrs. Naoroji and Butt. He 
agrees with these two eminent Indians that the 
condition of the people is miserable, very miserable 
indeed, but he differs from them as to the causes 
which have contributed to the resourceless 
and impoverished state of the Indian ryot. 
Says Mr. Thorburn ; — 

In my opinion it ia not the “ tribute, ’’not the weight of 
the land tax, not the salt duty, not England's commercial 
policy, which are chiefly responsible for the pauperisation 
of rural India. All these causes may be contributing 
factors. Some certainly arc ; but the root cause of the 
increasing poverty and self-helplessness of the Indian 
peoples may be most comprehensively expressed by the 
term our “system. 

And w'hat has been the result of this** system." 

Each famine that ' has occurred has submerged more 
and more of the peasantry, and as famines have of late 
years been increasing in frequency and intensity, more 
than half of the agriculturists of Biitish India, a few 
favoured localities excepted, are now in about as 
miserable a plight as human beings not oflicially 
designated slaves or serfs, can be. 

Is there no remedy for improving the situa- 
tion ? Mr. Thorburn says that Government must 
retrace its steps, simplify the laws and procedure 


affecting the agriculturists, limit their powers 
alienating land, and impose heavy import duties on 
cotton piece goods. Mr Thorburn, however, honestly 
says that especially in regard to the last suggestion 
India's dependence on England makes it impractic- 
able. Here is his conclusion : - 

The present Government of India has officially admit- 
ted the evils resultant from our “ systems ” and has 
begun a series of experimental reforms, but the opposi- 
tion is]stropg and in any case progress will be slow, and 
behind all is the discouraging fact that for more than 
seventy millions of the sufferers it is too late for any 
change of system to be beneficial. 

Recent Legislation in India. 

A regrettable and retrograde tendency is notice- 
able in several of the recent legislative enactments 
ol the Government of India and of the various 
Local Governments in this country. We refer to 
the measures which have deprived the citiisen of 
his legitimate right of appeal to the Civil 
Courts against the arbitrary acts of the Execu- 
tive. The Madras Court of Wards' Amendment 
Bill which has just been passed into law 
is the worst instance one could cite in point. 

A careful perusal of the article on this subject 
w hich appears elsewhere will show the extraor- 
dinary nature of the arbitrary powers which this 
latest specimen of legislation bestows on an 
uncontrollable executive. 

The Anglo Japanese Treaty. 

It is to be hoped that the treaty recently con- 
cluded betw een Japan and England will really make 
for the peace of the world and not be a contribu- 
tory cause to the jealousy of other nations to put 
their strength to trial. It is obvious the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty is the outcome of the recent 
Manchurian treaty. Britain and Japan have early 
enough combined together to preserve the integjjlby 
of China and not allow it to be slowly sw'allowed by 
Russia. America is expected to maintain common 
cause with Britain and Japan. May we hope that 
the alliance of the three may be relied on for the 
peace of the world ? 
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Land Revenue in India. 


With an earnest desire to contradict the state - 
ments made by Mr. E. C. Dutt and other retired 
officers of the Indian Civil Service that the land 
assessment in India is excessive and that the inten- 
sity and frequency of recent famines are largely 
due to poverty caused by such over-assessment, 
the Government of India have recently issued 
a resolution reviewing the whole question 
of the land revenues of India in their relation to 
the incidence of famine. The resolution is a long one. 
We cannot at present enter into a detailed and criti- 
cal examination of the various points raised by the 
Gk>vernment of India. We content ourselves with 
reproducing the following conclusions arrived at in 
the resolution : — 

(1) That the permanent settlement in Bengal or else- 
where is no protection against the incidence and conse- 
quences of famine ; (2) that in areas where the State 
receives land revenue from landlords, progressive modera- 
tion is the keynote of the policy of the Government, and 
that the standard of 60 per cent, of assets is one which 
is almost uniformly observed in practice, and is more 
often departed from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(3) that in the same areas, the State has not objected, 
and does not hesitate to interfere by legislation to protect 
the interests of the tenants against the oppression at the 
hands of landlords; (4) that in areas where the State 
takes land revenue from the cultivators the proposal to 
fix the assessment at one-fifth of the gross produce 
would result in the imposition of greatly increased bur- 
dens upon the people ; (6) that the policy of long term 
settlements is gradually being extended, exceptions being 
justified by the conditions of local development ; (6) that 
a simplification and cheapening of proceedings connect- 
ed with the new settlement and an avoidance of the 
harassing invasion of the army of subordinate officials are 
a part of the deliberate policy of the Government ; (7) 
that the principle of exempting or allowing for improve- 
ments is one of general acceptance, but may be capable 
of further extension ; (8) that assessments have ceased 
to be made upon prospective assets ; (9) that local 
texation as a whole though susceptible of some redistri- 
bution is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (10) that 
over-assessment is not as alleged a general or wide- 
sraead source of poverty and indebtedness in India, and 
that it cannot fairly bo regarded as the contributory 
cause of famine. The Government of India have further 
down liberal principles for future guidance and 
willbeprepared, where the necessity is established to 
maiM further advance in respect of (11) progressive and 
graduated imposition of large enhancement ; (12) greater 
elwtioity in the revenue collection facilitating its adjust- * 
muntto the variation of the seasons and the circumstance 
of the people ; (13) more general resort to reduction of 
fiesessment in cases of local deterioration where such 
reduction oanne^ be claimed under the terms of the 
settlement. 

In this connection we may draw attention to 
Mr* Bpgers* article on **Land Assessments in India” 
wbioh appears elsewhere. 


Chrome Tanning in India. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. K. E. Talati, Pro- 
prietor of the Minocher Leather Works, Bombay, 
is now in a position to introduce in India the latest 
American chrome process for rapidly tanning 
leather. In a letter from London, dated 12th. 
December, Mr. Talati wrote to us : — 

Now for these 4 years or more, the American tanners 
have invented a quick process wherein they tanned the 
skins in 48 hours which we do in 40 days and this kind 
of leather is admirably suited tor boot purposes as it is 
9o/t^ watar-proof and durable. Since the introduction of 
this quick process, the Americans have been buying 
lots of skins—goat— in the raw state and have been 
finishing them in their own way. The result was that 
the Madras tanners had to close their works as they 
could not afford to pay as much as the Americans 
paid, and as our tanners did not advance with the 
times they had to suffer. 1 know the theory of this 
process, but I wanted to see how it was done practically 
and I saw it in practice in Boston, New Yoik and 
Philadelphia staying there for some months, and ac- 
tually worked in a tannery there. 

In a later communication Mr. Talati writes — 
“ I want to teach twenty tanners or gentle, 
men, and twenty only out of the whole of 
India, this art, and charge each of them Es. 1,000 
only. I teach them on this condition, that they 
must appoint me their sole selling agent of the 
finished skins for at least ten years.” 

We are afraid that the conditions which Mr. 
Talati imposes on his would-be pupil, are very 
hard and are such as no prudent business man 
would agree to. To be plain they smack too much 
of business. We would warn Mr. Talati that the 
good work he is likely to do for promoting the in- 
dustries of his country would lose much of its value 
by a little too much attention to personal ^ profits, 
and we would instance the case of Mr. S. J. Tellery’s 
scheme for the revival of industries, which good in 
itself, was, however, discredited on account of the 
provisions made therein for personal profits. 
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(ALI. BIGHTS BBSBBVBD.) 

LAND ASSESSMENTS IN INDIA* 

ONSIDEEIN& that over three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of India derive their livelihood 
from the cultivation of the soil, and the vari- 
ous Governments of the country, inclusive of that 
of British India, draw a very large proportion oi 
their state revenue from the tax upon it under vari- 
ous names, it goes without saying that the question 
of land assessments is one of the most important 
that can be discussed in an Indian Eeview. It is at 
the same time one of such vast dimensions that the 
necessarily narrow limits of a Eeview article will 
only suffice to touch the fringe of the subject. To 
go thoroughly into its minutim would, however, 
weary the patience of the ordinary reader with 
technicalities which only an expert could be ex- 
pected to. understand, and we therefore propose in 
the present article to coniine our remarks to 
British India, to avoid technicalities as far as may 
be found possible, and by comparing the main prin- 
ciples that have been acted on in the different 
Administrations and Provinces in consequence of 
the varying tenure^ on which land is held, to give 
our readers a general idea of what has been done in 
the way of ‘Land Assessment, and to lay before 
them for what it may be worth, the practical 
result of a good many years’ experience in form- 
ing an opinion as to what should be the main rules 
for a satisfactory settlement. 

One great object of a Settlement^ to use the 
usual technical term for the operation, is, of course, 
to make inatters as simple as possible for those 
who have to act upon it in the future, and to leave 
them a task as easy as practicable, a task which 
may to some extent be, so to speak, automatic, and 
not afford any opportunity for unscrupulous suboi- 
dinatesto misbehave themselves, either with or 
without the co-operation’ of others, in carrying it 
out. A single instance o f a native system of 

* This article was in our han^ long before the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of’ India on Land Revenue was 
issued. 


revenue management, a system which the writer 
of this article had once personally to administer 
and, fortunately, to supersede, will suffice to prove 
how utterly impossible such a system was to carry 
out without leaving a very wide door open for mis- 
feasance on the part of his subordinates. The sys- 
tem alluded to was in force in a Talukah ( subdivi- 
sion of a col lectorate) in the Province of Guzerat, 
The land revenue was levied in cash, either assessed 
directly on the soil or as the money value of a share 
of the actual grain produce. In the case of the 
cash levy the amount varied according to the nature 
of the crop raised, every description of produce 
being assessed at a ditferent rate per biffh'i (about 
of an acre), according to the caste of the culti- 
vator, (Kimbis and industrious agriculturists pay- 
ing more than Brahmins and religious mendicants 
and considerably in e.vcess of what was levied from 
Kolis, Bhils and other unskilful tenants), the 
season of the year, the quarter of the village, and 
other cnteria laid down in the village dhara 
(customary rent-roll). There was actually one 
case, and that established by a European Collector 
ill which when the assessment on a higher grade 
rayat\s Ichuta or holding, did not amount to a 
certain annual sum, or a lower grade, tenants to 
somewhat less, the difference between the .two 
had to be made up in cash by way of fine. 

iSo much for the direct cash rents. In the case 
of grain rents, the share of grain leviable va- 
ried in the same way as the cash assessments, 
with the addition that the actual produce of each 
field had to be ascertained every year, the estimate 
being made by Desais, Amien Patels, or other here- 
ditary District Officers either by inspection and 
examination, in which case it was called kalU^ 
or by reaping a certain portion of the crop and 
ascertaining its amount on the area from which it 
was taken and multiplying the latter by- the total 
area of the field, the process being then said to be 
that by dhal. The latter system of estimate was 
only resorted to in the case of wheat grown as a 
dry crop. In order that a fair average might be 
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taken, one of the best, one middling and one in- 
ferior row were selected from the field, and the grain 
rubbed out. of the ear on the spot and measured. 
The produce of the three rows was supposed to pay 
for the cost of estimating, but when the accounts 
were looked into, a large proportion was found 
to be given to the village artizans, the village 
temple, the village dogs, and last, but not least, 
in providing opium for the consumption of those 
who assisted in the operation. With such a system, 
or rather complexity of systems, cjirried out to the 
present day in villages of wliich the land revenue is 
not administered directly by paid Village Account- 
ants, any detailed supervision on the part of the 
higher revenue authorities w'ould really be a perfect 
farce, letting alone the serious inconvenience to the 
rayats themselves of liaving to wait until some one 
found time to come round and appraise their crops 
for them for assessment to the State revenue. * 
The system, though inconvenient, may be workable 
when a village is held as a whole by a proprietor 
or proprietary body, but as far as the demands of 
the State are concerned nothing short of payment 
in cash could be allowed. A good deal has been 
said during the recent times of scarcity as to the 
necessity of varying those de^nands in accor- 
dance with the nature of the season, but 
those who advocate this, although w ith the best 
intentions, can hardly be aware that if the 
proposal w’ere adopted, it would really mean a re- 
turn to the objectionable native methods of revenue 
management condemned above. It is of the essence 
of a fair settlement that the asses-sments should be 
payable in an ordinary season with a medium rain 
fall, and leave over and above this in the hands of 
^e rayat a sufficient margin to give his land a mar- 
ketable value. If the State is to derive an income 
from land, the assessment cannot be reduced so as 
to admit of payment in a famine year, for the land 
then produces nothing out of which to meet it, and 

* It must be Remembered that in the days alluded to 
there bad been no regular measurement of fields 
and the areas themselves were only estimated. 


an Indian rayat who will lay by in a good, sufficient 
to pay his assessment in a bad season must be very 
rare. When a rayat manages to save, he in the 
great majority of cases invests his saving-s in the 
purchase of jewellery for bis wife and family, where 
if it does not fructify at interest, it is at all events 
safe and can be made use of in case of necessity 
as the records of the Indian mints for the last few 
years w’ould abundantly show. 

Having come to the conclusion that assessments 
to the Land lievenue in India must be in cash 
and that they should be such as to be easily met 
out of the produce of the land in an ordinary sea- 
son and leave a margin for the rayat sufficient to 
make his land a marketable article, let us see what 
other principles for assessment may be laid down 
as applicable in all cases, whatever may be 
the tenure on which land is held. An 
equitable settlement should aim at placing all rayats 
living so near each other as to be able to compete 
in the same market on an equal footing, so that 
under all ordinary circumstances they may not be 
able to underbid each other in the sale of their 
produce. It is essential, therefore, that for the 
purnose of assessment single villages should not 
be considered by themselves, but relatively to 
others with regard to situation in the matter of 
climate and market for the disposal of produce. It 
is due to the different systems adopted in the diffe- 
rent provinces not having been brought under one 
purview that this point has to a certain extent been 
overlooked. One of the first requisites of a fair settle- 
ment is therefore tlie determination of the markets 
resorted to by the whole of the villages coming under 
it, in order that they may be grouped in classes ac- 
cordingly. Otherwi.se, the settling officer who looked 
merely to the apparent prosperity of a village 
would be apt to judge too highly of its revenue pay- 
ing capacity, forgetful of the fact, probably, that 
that prosperity has been attained to by the expen- 
diture of capital and la^r by the rayats them- 
selves, to tax which w'ould be contrary to the very 
principles of equity. There can be no doubt, how- 
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ever, that this has been done in several parts of 
India. The proper principle was duly laid dovin 
and acted upon in every Revenue Survey Settle- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency, but it is rumoured, 
it is to be hoped falsely, that in some of the revised 
settlements there, all the villages in a Taluq were 
placed in the time of Lord Harris in the same 
group notwithstanding their unequal distance from 
market, and those nearer to market were 
consequently enabled to undersell those bringing 
produce from further off, from being put to a less 
eipense for carriage of their produce. 

Considerations of climate should also be care- 
fully taken into account in the grouping of villages 
for settlement. These cannot, naturally, be reck- 
oned in any classification of the soil itself, for 
after the close of the rainy season, the earth 
reverts to its dry condition and the effect of the 
monsoon moisture is no longer traceable in it. Not 
to rate a village with a certain and ample rainfall 
higher than one which was liable to constant 
draughts would be as unjust in a settlement as 
not to lower one at a considerable distance from 
market in comparison with those that were near 
the place where produce had to be sold. 

Not only should the principle of raivsing or lower- 
ing according to distance],be applied in the group- 
ing of villages, but it should equally be considered 
in the assessment of the lands within the limits of 
the several villages themselves. 

Every rayat will acknowledge that he values 
a field close to the village site more highly 
than one at a distance because, the former can be 
more easily supplied with manure and the crops in 
it more closely watched than the latter, which it 
takes more time to get to and is more liable to the 
depredations of wild animals ; he will accordingly 
not think it unfair that the former should have to 
pay more than the latter. In an arid country, 
moreover, distance from water for cattle is a real 
consideration in assessing the value of a field, for 
where water is a long way off, the rayat must lose 
time in leaving off work in order to take his cattle 


to drink : the point was therefore properly taken 
into account in all the Deccan and Southern 
Mahratta country settlements. 

It is not inequitable even to take into 
consideration the greater or less agricultural 
skill of the majority of the inhabitants of 
a particular tract of country. The lower rates 
of assessment paid by -certain classes describ- 
ed above as having been in force in a certain 
Talukah in Guzerat are nut to be attributed to 
mere whim op sentimentality, but had its origin in 
the fact of those who paid lower rates having less 
agricultural skill. The principle can be carried 
out, moreover, without disarranging the grouping 
of villages for market and climate, by not adopting 
the same rules for assessment of fields according 
to distance from village sites, when it is desired 
to lower rates on account of less agricultural skill 
than usual among the inhabitants of a village. 
Such cjistes are not in the habit of manuring their 
fields and accordingly the increase of rates com- 
monly imposed upon the better classes of agricul- 
turists on account of proximity to village site 
would not be put on, and a proper allowance 
would thus be made proportionately to the skill of 
the cultivator. Similarly, the usual lowering 
of rates for distance from village site might be 
accelerated moi'e than in the case of more skilful 
agriculturists. 

More than all things necessary to ensure an 
equitable settlement are, of course, the accurate 
measurement of the land and the proper classifi- 
cation of the soil. The latter will be treated 
of presently under a separate heading. The 
former must always be a tedious and expensive 
busint-ss, but is worth doing thoroughly, for, once 
done, if combined with a proper system of b^n- 
dary marks in the field, it should last for ever and 
never require to be done again The cost, however 
great, will amply repay itself in the entire absence 
of future disputes. In some revenue surveys, it 
has been the practise to mark out on the ground 
only large fields, and to leave the subordinate divi- 




of these to be filled in bj estimate or eye- 
itbh, with a view to show an economical rate 
I Vorking, but the economy is a false one. In 
where the State revenue is levied on an 
\ village or estate, such minute detail as this 
Hy not be found necessary, but even in such 
measurement and classification of soils are 
^dispensable in sufficient detail to admit of a 
S^r judgment being formed of the rent-paying 
Opacity of the estates, for the protection of the 
ftiid-holders as well as pn the interests of the 
^oternment. In a rayatwari settlement, where 
lie tenant deals directly with the revenue autho- 
rs, such detail is absolutely necessary, and 
ip large fields containing sub-divisions be- 
ohgihg to different tenants it must be so mi> 
as to admit of the details being tilled 
d l^m measurements made by Village Ac- 
^nntants or other local authorities for sepa- 
rate 'record in the village books, for without this 
Id piroprietary title can be considered complete. 
iVhere rent-paying lands are intermingled with 
others not liable to State dues, they must necessa- 
lily be marked off separately with distinct bound- 
iicjr tmufka of their own, however small their area. 
^ Boundary marks may be of different kinds ac- 
^rding to position. In ordinary ^unirrigaled dry- 
lands earthen mounds at the corners of 
and at the bunds in their boundaries are 
^otind in practice to be the most durable, for even 
ivlien wol^I^ down by the action of rain, some 
Ipiik are sure to be left by which they can be re- 
|drdd. Where land is much subdivided, so as not 
leave room for such mounds, masonry pillars 
Hi; atones may be employed, but these are easily 
pored and are liable to injury and should be 
[ as much as possible. All village maps should 
dihktrn on a sufficiently large scale to admit of 
e boiindary marks being shown on them, in order 
I’lacfUtate reference and repair when necessary. 

1 were called Eevenue Surveys were formerly 
i out in different parts of the country, and 
ftbly on0 in the province of Glusseriit under the 


late Colonel Monier Williams and Capt. Crick- 
shank of the Engineers, but save for the production 
of some rather pretty topographical maps they have 
been of no practical use for want o.^ boundary 
marks to show the division of lands in the 
field. These surveys are now almost forgotten. 

We now come to the consideration of the all 
important question of the classification of soils, 
with regard to which it may be said that every 
Settlement Officer in India has had, and put in- 
to practise, his own theory. In estates paying 
their rentals in the lump through farmers or repre- 
sentatives of a co-parceny, where rents are levied 
according to native custom, it is, as already remark- 
ed, not necessary to enter into such details as 
are required in rayatwari or directly managed 
villages, but in the latter it is of the very essence 
of the settlement that they should be attended 
to in the most minute manner. Our remarks will 
therefore be directed to the systems in force in 
Madras and Bombay respectively, \nhere the rayat- 
wari tenure prevails. In the former an attempt 
has been made to do an impossibility, that is, to 
ascertain the actual produce of each field and im- 
pose an assessment accordingly. A few words 
of explanation will render this palpable. In most 
villages there is a great variety of crops raised, 
some with and some without irrigation, at differ- 
ent seasons of the ^ear. So great is this variety 
that the originators of the Madras system have 
been forced to resort to the expedient of taking 
into account only the staple crops of each par-, 
ticular part of the country, and endeavouring by 
a great number of actual crop experiments to 
arrive at a fair average estimate of the general 
outturn of crops for a certain area of land. The 
soil of each field is according to the pub- 
lished rules on the subject classified under one 
or other of five various heads— which it is unne- 
cessary to recapitulate here as. being too techni- 
cal for the ordinary reader— and a grain value at- 
tached to it. From thi^^int classification and 
money assessment on the knd go together^ 
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The average prices at which the staple grains have 
been sold in the market For the twenty years preced- 
ing the settlement are calculated. ]^>oin these are 
made two deductions, one to the extent of a 
tiFth or a sixth to allow For the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and the other to cover the supposed 
expense of cultivation, the latter being fixed for 
the whole presidency on averages ascertained for 
a series of years from different parts of the 
country.* After these deductions, the balance is 
supposed to represent the net value of the 
produce, of which 50 p. c. or one-half is taken 
as the (fovernrnent rent. The land is classified 
under several heads, supposed to represent different 
natural varieties of soil, but as these contain among 
otluu’s what is called permanently improved land, 
\^hich certainly does not exist in nature, an 
opinion may fairly be formed of the trust- 
worthy nature of the classification. It would be 
tedious to enter into the ininutia) by which 
a money value is assigned to each sub-division 
of the five principal orders of soil. The process 
oF subdivision is descritxnl as simple and unsci- 
entific, eye, finger and tlnimb being sufficient to 
B^iiide the classer in bis determination, but there 
Follows a proviso, which the classer is allowed to 
report to in case of his senses of sight and touch 
uot guiding him rightly, that in our opinion 
proves how arbitrary the process is. lie is 
supposed to ascertain the quantity of fertilising 
matter in any soil with regard to which there is 
1 doubt by mixing it with water, and where the 
residuum that remains insoluble is over 66 per 
Cent to place it in the mndy or lowest division of 
the three in which each order of soil may be 
classified, all fertilizing properties being supposed 
to be soluble. Here, then, we have both the 
s*ystem of classifying lands for money assessment 
Mid the method of fixing that assessment itself 
determined on entirely unreliable data. 

* The writer is not absolutely certain as to the 
nethod in which this average is ascertained. It does 
^ot matter muoh as all such CHlculations are more or less 
Enllacious, and not applicable under all ciicumstances. 


Tile above may be termed the positive system of 
land classification and assessment, and that of Bom- 
bay, which will now' be described, the relative. 
Soils are classified according to their natural ferti- 
lity relatively to each other, and this classification 
determines only their relative assessment, the 
fixing of the positive money rate being an entirely 
separate and distinct process. The method of 
classification of soils is as follows, and is clearly 
laid down in what is termed the Joint Keport as 
the one for all Bevenue Hurveys in Bombay. AVhen 
the classification of soils is about to commence in 
a sub-division of a collectorate, enquiry is made 
as to what is by common consent considered the 
the most naturally fertile soil in it, and from this 
point as the first class, or sixteen annas in terms 
of a liupee, the classification starts. Other soils 
found by actual inspection to contain more unfer- 
tilizing agents, such as stones, lime, sand or salt, 
than this are classified in a descending scale by 
lowering by half an anna, or an anna or more, 
reducing the class to 15^, 14 or 12 annas, or more, 
according to the quantity of othe»* ingredients 
discovered. The scale may thus fall until it is as 
low as two annas, which is found by experience to 
represent relatively to the best, as low a class of soil 
as may be deemed arable, or but little better than 
positively sterde. Classers are trained to work 
together in this method, so as to attain to as great 
uniformity in the classification as possible, and 
there is thus obtained for the w'hole tract of 
country to be settled a relative valuation of the 
whole of the soil. It wdll be observed that there 
is no attempt made to ascertain the actual produce 
of any soil or its equivalent in money for the pur- 
pose of assessment, and experience has proved 
that, although the process is not one of chemical ^ 
accuracy, the relative values of the soils can be 
so ascertained as to be sufficiently near for all prac- 
tical purposes. Instances have occurred in which 
the classification of a whole village of tolerably 
uniform black soil has not varied more than an 
anna or an anna and a half. The relative valuation 
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having been thus fixed, a maximum rate for the 
first class soil has only to be determined by an 
entirely independent process for the assessments of 
nil soils of inferior quality to fall on them severally 
in accordance with their relative classification. 

The determination of the maximum rate of as- 
sessment has been said to depend on the arbitrary 
ideas of the Settlement Officers, but such is by no 
means the case, their [guide to the forming of a 
right judgment in the matter being in reality the 
results of previous assessments. If under these 
the prosperity of the people has deteriorated, as 
shown by a falling off in the area cultivated and in 
agricultural stock, and by more than usual remis- 
sions of revenue having to be given and realization 
being made only or mostly by means of coercive 
processes, it is a sure sign that the general weight 
of assessment has been too great and ought to be 
lowered, and vice verm where such does not 
appear to have been the case. The general leve^ 
of rating being thus determined, the Settlement 
Officer has to exercise his judgment in lowering 
that level for considerations of climate, distance 
from market, backward condition of certain classes 
of agriculturists, &c., which cannot be provided 
for in the classification of soils ; the test of his 
qualification for his post lies * in the success or 
otherwise with which he exercises that judgment as 
an officer responsible to Government, to whom he 
must state his reasons for all that he does. A certain 
amount of discretion must necessarily be allowed to 
a man in his position, but, as already remarked, to 
affirm that the assessments depend on his arbitrary 
ideas of what is right is to go far beyond this. 

When the general level of assessment is deter- 
mined on, it has further to be considered whether 
^it is not advisable to leave in the hands of the ten- 
ants a sufficient margin to give their lands a market 
value for sale or disposal to others. It is found 
that to do this in India (and it may be said else- 
where also where the occupants are not in fiourisbing 
circumstances) offers an inducement for needy 
agriculturists to make use of the property thus 


acquired to run into debt, and to unscrupulous 
money-lenders to take advantage of their necessiti- 
es and obtain possession of their lands. In order to 
counteract this tendency and prevent property falling 
into other hands than those intended, recent legis- 
lation in the Punjab, and nmre recently still in 
Bombay, has restricted the right of alienation. 
This policy is one of doubtful promise and its results 
should be carefully w'atched before it is further 
extended, for there can be no doubt that while it 
may prevent a few improvident men from reckless- 
ly incurring debt, it may also tend to check the 
investment of capital in the improvement of the 
land. It may be advisable to adopt such a precau- 
tionary measure in the case of lands held by mem- 
bers of the wild tribes who have as yet hardly been 
reclaimed to habits of civilization, but w e cannot 
believe that the more intelligent classes may not 
be trusted safely with the benefits a full right ol 
property in their land will give them, and the 
general status of the community be thus raised. 
Statistics were lately published in the “ Timts of 
India ” which show'ed tliat even among the poor 
agriculturists of the Deccan no very alarming aliena- 
tion of land has as yet taken place so that it behoves 
the pow ers that be to proceed in this direction witli 
the gieatest caution for fear of checking theremark- 
able progress the country has undoubtedly made 
under the Bombay Settlement system, a progress 
unchecked until the occurence of the late lameif 
table famines. It would be an inteiesting study 
to compare the actual results of the two systems 
thus described in their increase or diminution 
of cultivation, and as judged by other signs that 
usually indicate advancing or diminishing prosperity, 
and we may some day be induced to undertake thb 
task. Our present intention, however, is merely 
to speak of general principles of assessment, and 
if the matter were entered into in greater detail we 
should trangress the limits of an ordinary magazine 
article. 


Alex. Koctebs. 
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A ROSARY OF FAITH 

. SONNEJ^ ON RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

V^ERY day the East and the West are being 
dravvri togeth«r, are learning to under- 
stand and respect each ether, and in no 
domain is this so important as in that of religion. 
The student of language, the lover of music, will 
do well to look with svmpalhy upon all forms of 
speech and melody, but for him who would watch 
the aspirations of mapkind in all ages and in every 
land a sympathetic attitude is absolutely essential. 

Tn the following sonnets I have sought to reflect 
the best spirit of each system, to present the high- 
water mark of faith as known to the Brahman, 
the Buddhist, the Mo?lera, the Sikh, the Sufi 
arid Parsi. 

ISLAM. 

To (hy great names, all one yet ninety nine, 

Most merciful, most gracious King of Kings, 
Majestic Allah, all creation sings. 

The ocean and the ends of earth combine 
To call thee Master of the world ; yea, thine 
The far-flung wills of wand’ring men and things. 
Upon the tablet stands the doom that brings 
To this man shadow and to that one shine. 

The people of the Book so say Arnen ; 

‘ Tis Kismat, it is Allah, lei it be I 

We are resigned, and read that leaf of fate; 

That all at last shall know the How and When 
And Why the waves upon life’s foaming sea 
Aie breaking with the sound : too late ! too late I 

TJBAHMANISM. 

0 seeker after God, eternal rest 

Alone in Self is found ! All else is part 

Of this great whole. See here, in this my heart 

1 feel its stream of light and life. No quest 
Of first and last can now the soul molest. 

B'or shines not ’neath the veil of soul, athwart 
The vast dim sea of space, whose atoms dart 
through the worlds, supremely blest 
The beauty of the Self ? No longer now 


Do shadows of duality appear. 

The sward of being riseii.; sweet and low 
Come murmurs of glad music ; crystal clear 
The streams of peace upon the spirit fall; 
Existence, thought, love, bliss — the all in all ! 

BUDDHISM. 

There is a road that leads to heaven’s gate, 

A middle way, avoiding all extremes ; 

But man can only take the truth, it seems, 

In fitful flashes, till his soul is sate 
With light of Law, the Order, and the fate 
Of reaching to Nirvana, with the dreams 
That mighty Buddhas, floating on the streams 
Of thought, have slowly shaped into the straight ' 
And noble eight-fold path ; high aims, right view8,‘ 
Soft speech, pure living, resolution strong 
To persevere in doing well, to lose 
Oneself in meditation and to muse : 

To hold truth’s spotless eye twixt right and wrong 
And point the path: behold the choice and choosel 

PARSIISM. 

The early dew on Time’s broad brow lay pearled. 
And all creation, trembling at the sight, 

Beheld the splendors of a new-born light, 

As gliding, glowing, rosy-red, unfurled 
Amid the wonders of a waking world, 

The orb of day appeared. The radiant flight 
Of countless coruscating spheres, bedight 
With opal mists, was watched and hurled 
On space by one great Master-Mind. Yea, Ha 
It was, Ahura Masda. Star and Sun * ^ 

Reflecting only beauty, goodness, love, 

His image bore, and kissed both land and sea. 

Until black night and shameless Ahriman ' 
Began to breathe out hate below, above ! 
Sikhism. 

Far down the long, blue canopy of sky 
A sound came, like a gentle evening bell : 

*0 Nftnak! Nftnak ! what was that which ML' 
In broken rainbows on thy spirit’s eye?' . ^ 
Lika sweetest music softly sung on high , 

Cornea floating dawn the ages, pondered . 
The name of names : its secret who can teU T 
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And how its color cleanseth, sinner why ? 

Upon the forehead of us all is found 
The Lord’s great love, tlie sacred, mystic name ; 
Yes, Hari! JIari ! Haril all proclaim. 

And thou shalt hear His voice above the sound 
Of earthly strife aye ring out true and clear, 
And thy verse sing Ilis praise, Kabir ! Kabir I 
SUFIISM. 

From out the vast and vauntless Void a V^dce 
Came falling, falling through the deep abyss : 

^ I am a hidden Treasure, and J miss 
The joy of self-expression and the choice 
Twixt that which is and that which seems. Kcjoice 
I cannot ; there is none to share. So this 
Shall be my high resolve ; with one glad hiss 
Upon the brow of space, without noise 
I will create, and underneath the veil 

Mankind shall see the sparkling of my cheek.* 
Thus love sprang into being, and its trail 
Of coruscating glory made man seek 
The union of the human and divine 

And find the secret, AllAh, his and tliine I 

IIeuueut Baynes. 

LOl/E COMES TO STAY. 

(Answ'er to “love comes A^XU GOES.’*^) 

Love comes to stay. For heart to heart 
Has spoken truth ; — and tho* in life 
Affection e/er is mix'd wilh strife, - 
Forget we ne’er; and iho’ we part — 

We’ve lov’d! Yea! Yea! Love comes to sttiy. 

^ 

Love comes to stay. Once we have met — 

In love — tho’ for a fleeting time : 

Our lips have kiss’d, our hearts in chime 
Have beal’n sweet ! Can we foiget ? 

Nay”, nay ! Nay nay ! Love comes to stay : 

* * {9 

Love comes to stay. In Nature’s plan 
Eternal constancy 1 find : 

Suns set to rise; and not less kind, 

Or constant, is the heart of man. 

Yea, yea! Yea, yea! Love comes to stay. 

A. P. Smith. 

* Published in the Indian Review dated October 1901. 


FRICTION BETWEEN WEST AND EAST: 
CAUSE AND CURE. 

HERE is no denying that one of the most 
unfortunate features of the British Govern- 
ment of India is the friction between “ the 
rulers and the rul^l,” and beyond admitting and, 
from time to time deploring the fact, I do not 
think any really conscienlioiis or practical endea- 
vour has yet been made to remove, or even ap- 
preciahly mitigate the evil. 

The problem indi-ed seems one that has “come 
to stay,** and those concerned woiikl appear to 
place more reliance in the all-curative propei*- 
ties of time than on the utility of special effort. 
A very careful study of the question, however, in 
all its bearings, does not justify the idea that 
matters will gradually improve as the years go by, 
because, there can he no possible maimer of doubt 
that tho friction I hat exists is due, primarily, to 
mutual ignorance bet ween the European and the 
Hindu, and there is no reason to suppose that 
such ignorance is being dispelled : in fact nnhajipi- 
ly the contrary appe.irs to be tho case. 

It would have been tlionght that the race of 
Nicholsons, Munros. Metcalfes, and Lawrences and 
such like men, who lived close to the people and 
studied their customs and manners with all the 
industry of enthusiasts, and all the care and 
observation of philosophers, would have been 
perpetuated, or that, at least, their successful 
example would have proved useful to coming 
generations of servants of the Crown imbued with 
the Imperial instinct, but T think tlie contrary 
is nearly everywhere to be seen, and that we*are, 
if anything, owing to causes not exactly under our 
control, getting further away from the people— a 
fact which is deplored by nobody so much as 
by the people themselves. 

Of course, when writing impartially on the 
subject, one cannot be o^iyious of the fact that 
there have been causes at work contributing to 
this result, and it has also to be conceded at th*^ 
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outset that the European (otticial or otherwise) has 
not altogether purposely kept himself aloof froiti 
the people, although he has nob unfortunately at 
the same time made any apparent eifort to neutra- 
lize the disadvantages (to India) of his present 
environment. 

Necessity, it is said, is the mother of invention: 
It is also the origin of much else. In good old 
John Com pan) ^s days ilje European was, in a 
measure, compelled to learn all about the people, 
because lie had, every day of his life, to deal 
directly ^^ith all classes of them, and this without 
the help of a reliable interpreter or duhash. 
There were no English-knowing Head Clerks in 
those (lays. Naturally, therefore, apart from purely 
business matters, much otln^r useful information 
was also accjuired. There is little or no necessity 
for auch laborious, though useful and informative, 
process now, and it is only the few who care to 
know something outside what is entombed in 
ponderous Blue Books or other olHcial publications, 
that make any real or successful endeavour to 
learn something of the character and habits and 
customs of the people. The Suez Canal too is 
responsible for much. Formerly the European 
came out to make India his home. During a long 
service he could pay a visit to the old country per- 
haps only once, and that with luck. The opening 
of that waterway has uuduubtedly given a tremen- 
dous impetus to commerce, but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it has brought England and India 
closer together only to separate them the more. 
The whole idea now is to qualify for privilege 
leave and run Home, an impossible undertak- 
ing previously, and much leave-taking is also, in a 
measure, the cause, necessarily, ofjnany transfers. 
The Collector of Coimbatore goes on leave to find 
liimself ]>osted on return to Vizagapatam, and the 
•Sessions Judge of Malabar takes his short respite 
to learn, when it has come to an end, that he has 
gazetted to Kurnool, and this goes on all 
over India. It is easy to see, therefore, how little 
tJiin be the opportunity for local learning unless 


there is a special desire. These remarks should 
be borne in mind by those who would put all 
the blame fur any friction that exists upon the 
Co vein merit. 

From what has been said above it must appear 
that time is not likely to be the solvent of the 
problem, because things are tending to get worse, 
certainly not to improve, and in our own genera- 
tion have w'e not seen the Civilian growing less 
desirous of studying the people and more and 
more anxious to complete his service for pension 
or his period of “ exile *’ and return to the old 
Home fioin this socalled “Land of Kegrets?*^ 

Before, however, bringing forw'aid into the 
Held of practical politics any remedy, the existing 
slate of affairs calls for further consideration. It 
has been pointed out in the first place that the 
present-day European knows little of the native 
by (tcUuil ronlact, and has less opportunity for 
acquiring information than the Civilian of the 
‘ olden lime. This ignorance, it must be admitted, 
cannot but breed other evils, and one of its by-pro- 
ducts, so to speak, is misrepresentation (readily ac- 
cepted) w hich has done a great deal to widen the 
breach between “ the rulers and the ruled.” 

The preseiit'day Civilian is not, I think, inferior 
in mental capacity to former rulers. Believing 
that the hour makes the man, if there were more 
Empire-budding to be done, or more Mutinies to 
quell, 1 feel sure he would be found equal to the 
occasion, and latent talents would soon show 
themselves ; but a Sir John Woodburn or a Sir 
Mackworth Young do not know the native as 
Edw aides and Law rence did : they judge him more 
from the exterior, and ^when destructive and 
short-sighted speakers stand up to neutralize the^ 

“ leaven of the Fharisees,” or in other words to 
discredit tiie Congress by abusing and exposing 
the native character, there is nobody of position or 
power to di.'‘prove their statements except those 
few Englishmen who have too closely associated 
themselves with native interests to be regarded as 
independent witnesses. 
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From ignorance and misrepresentation to i ace- 
hatred and antagonism is an easy and natural step, 
and so the evil grows. 

It is incumbent therefore on those who are in 
positions of authority, and who can lay claim to 
the confidence of the people, to use their influence 
in those directions where it can })e beneficially em- 
ployed, and I write this article to innkea special 
appeal to all such and trust that it will not alto- 
gether be a case of a “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” 

From what T have said it will be seen that 1 
base my hope on the dispelling ot‘ ignorance and 
a better understanding of the people ; nor can 1 
imagine that practical politicians will find fault 
with this. 

Love or good feeling was never founded on con- 
tempt, and it is not possible to suppose that any 
appreciable change in the relations between the 
white man and his Indian fellow subject can overcome 
about unless and until it is established lo satisfaction 
that the native is not as black as he is painted. For 
years and years past the Hindu has been discredit- 
ed ; and all manner of aspersions cast upon him 
until he has been left with practically no character 
at all. Dirt will stick, and to give one in- 
stance, as Max Muller in one of fiis best and most 
instructive essays says, the Hindus from long 
years of continuous and unrebutted calumny have 
come to be regarded just as much traditional liars 
as are all Frenchmen frogs, all Italians assassins, 
and all Germans dirty. Is it to be expected 
then that Englishmen could entertain for the 
people of this great continent that respect and 
good feeling that one great, courageous, chivalrous 
people feel for another ? It is easy to see therefore 
in what direction the remedy lies. 

The young Englishman, whetlier official or other- 
wise, lands to think himself among a set of weak 
and effeminate “Baboos,” nearly all of whom who 
are not clerks are scheming Vakils, or disappointed 
conductors of the Native Press. He goes through 
a long service in the course of which he certainly 


does come in contact with many natives, but meets 
them principally in the Kevenue or Judicial Courts 
OP other offices over which he presides. The other 
natives are his subordinates, from clerks up to 
Deputy Collectors, and some vakils, merchants igno- 
rant of English, schoolmasters, and landholders 
who are members of Taluk or District Boards. 
He is required to pass in the V^ernacular which he 
does, but never, with very lare exceptions, knows 
sufficient to converse fieely with the native or 
understand him, and is generally diffident to speak 
the “ Lingo," unless it is Hindustani, and he is 
a iiobert Sandeman, or a Colonel Warburton. 
1 may here very appropriately quote from a recent 
lecture by Mr. J. D. Kees: “To me it is in- 
explicable" he says, “ how any officers oLlier than 
native writers in the Secretariat, can possibly 
perform in an ellicient manner, the functions of 
an Indian administrator, without a far greater 
knowledge of the Vernaculars than is required 
for passing the compulsory Standards, ’* and Mr. 
Itees ought to know’ what he is speaking about. 
It is not difficult to understand why, under these 
circumstances, a true estimate of the people is not 
obtained, and why on the other hand very many 
erroneous opinions are formed. 

Clerks and those one comes into official contact 
with are not the most desirable of instructors. 
To study the native and to learn all about him it 
is necessary to go and see him in his village. That 
is the only place where first-hand can be obtained 
an insight into las real character, his manners, 
and his habits. 

I do not contend that the native is altogether a 
different being from what he is represented to be. 
He certainly has not some of the better qualities 
of the European : the national character has un- 
doubtedly suffered from the many foreign invasions 
which have scourged India, and the less manly 
races have naturally been most affected; but a 
closer association w ill bi^ with it many agree- 
able surprises and demonstrate, beyond all doubt, 
the possession by the native of many virtues and 
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some really noble traits of character that would be 
prized in the most civilized of European countries. 
There must be considerable abandonment, however, 
before this can happen, of long cherished prejudi- 
ces. Kossuth, I thinlf, has said that if you put an 
Englishman and a Erenchman on a savage island 
and returned after a year, you would find the 
Frenchman painted and tValhored like one of the 
inhabitants, but the Englishman would be Lord 
over all. The Englishman is Lord over all in India 
and is, at the present time, politically dynamic, but 
it may not be so always, (and is there no 
sign at all, even now, of the small cloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand on the horizon ? ), and 
the day may come when what the sword is not 
potent to keep can only remain safe, in the 
determination of a contended and happy people, 
that the British (xovernment of India sliall 
endure. 

Foremost then, if there is a determination to 
bring about a raj>j)rocheiiieni, must he the resolve 
to put away that chief est of all human little- 
nesses, pride of birth. To come to India with a 
preconceived idea of superiority over the native’ 
is not conducive to the cultivation of a genuine 
friendly feeling, nor is it possible to study the 
native when it is regarded as lowering to associate 
with him ; and when every infraction of this 
rule by sympathisers here and there is openly - 
discountenanced and even punished with social 
ostracism, It is perhaps an unpalatable fact, 
but there are natives in India just as blue-blooded, 
as the best of England’s sons, and young English- 
men arriving in this country must be prepared 
to accept this fact and shape their .subsequent 
behaviour accordingly. 

There is no doubt that the great variation in 
the domestic habits and customs of the two people 
is a considerable bar to their close association, 
and mutual ignorance of these differences produ- 
ces much misunderstanding. There is an old story 
of a Civilian w^ho trying his first case, and seeing, 
native Vakils and others coming into his presence 


without removing their turhands, threatened to 
have them all up for contempt of court I Ido 
not see, however, that there are any insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way. The Englishman who 
now objects to travel in the same railway carriage 
with a native would soon forget his prejudices, if 
he only considered for a moment that his customs 
and habits are perhaps quite as objectionable to 
his native fellow-passenger as the latter’s are to 
him. All that is required is the adoption of a 
“give and lake” principle, and the very unseemly 
quarrels that we hear of from lime to time would 
cease. It is not to be expected that (Trovernment 
can do anything in a matter like this, and there is 
no attempt on my part in writing this article, to 
comment on the actions of (rovernment or to offer 
it advice; that would be au impertinence. Like 
the Drink (Question, the matter with which L am 
dealing is one that cannot be put right by Act of 
Farliament, or Viceregal edict. It is only a sense 
of fairness and humiinily that can do it, and this is 
merely an appeal from man to man. in the interests 
of the two interdependent countries, England 
and India. Yes, the question must be left for 
settlement to the parties concerned. Friction is 
acknowledged to exist. The lubricant naturally^ 
ought to suggest itself and be applied. 

Apart from this, however, there are hundreds 
of ways of moving closely w'ith the natives with- 
out subjecting oneself in any way to inconveni- 
ence, and so fur as I have studied the question) 
all that is required is the removal of the initial 
prejudice to which i have referrtd. 

The vision of the Poet may be far off ; — 

When the war dnnu throbs no longer : 

When the battle flags are furled : 

In the Parliament of man : 

The Federation of the woild. # 

Tliere is political and administrative necessity 
nevertheless for this brotherhood between “ the 
rulers and the ruled” that I am striving after. We 
cannot look into the womb of the future, and we 
cannot safely prophesy what is to be the ultimate 
fate of this great India of ours, but it must be 
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patent to the poorest intellect that at present vie 
are not altogether going about things in the right 
way. Let us then hand in hand tread the patiis 
of peace and progress together, two great people, 
united by common interests and common desires, 
sinking all differences, acknowledging whatever of 
benefit or of happiness one has obtained from the 
other, and pressing forward in the race of nations 
towards the rising dawn of another, and a more 
glorious day. Then surely can be asked with pro- 
priety, </im sefuirahit'} 

Anglo-Indian. 


PEACE d/il EARTH. 


Two thousand years have passed since lie 
The saviour spirit walked in human form, 

And yet, how sad the sight we see ! 

What horrid notes of yell that break the calm ! 

Mow reigns the cannon’s roar supreme. 

How shriek and fall the men His cross atoned. 
And vanisli all as fruitless dream 
JSharp struck by those for whom their liord be- 
moaned ; 

And sent as though to say to Him 
That Peace on Earth is base as cruel lie. 
While flows the crimson Hood to brim. 

And peace from carnage comes, in heaving sigh I 
Two thousand years have gone since He, 
Kefulgent Sire, the crown of sorrow wore 
That man to man may brother be“ 

And love as childern true the Eather bore. 
And still the bitter scene behold 
That man to man and race to race oppose 
With clmiched lists that daggers hold 
And hurl one another from their repose. 

“ To war ! To war ! ’’ see how they cry 

Like hounds of worlds forlorn that own no Law 

That would nought el.<Je but fury try 

And keep their peace when just they overawe! 

Two thousand years have gone since He 

The Light of Life proclaimed the law of life 

iC love of Man ; and yet we see 

The years but perfect all the modes of strife ! 

But one the creed and that was love. 

But one the thought that now awails — 

Destroy — 

0 ! Pray for mercy from above 

That life is more than playing cannorr's toy. 

Vyas. 


I AM. KIOHT8 MliMiHVKJ) I 

MYSTERIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 



Mason Wase. 

A spite of the crowd of fresh facts relating to 
|r animal life which yearly come to light, the 
[ unknovi n meets us at every turn. Here, as 
else'' here, lake what direction we will, the boun- 
daries of knuvi ledge are soon reached; beyond is 
the undiscovered country aviaiting the explorer. 
In the first place, life itself is an enigma. Of the 
specks vibicli the microscope reveals in a drop of 
ditch-water, why does one move, feed, show signs 
of consciousness, and even of having a will of its 
ow'ii, while another, which seems its counterpart, 
is inert as a particle of dust? Life so far evades 
all who would learn its secret. It seems likely 
that the simplest animals, mere living points 
Mhich, unmagnitied, we see with difficulty, or not 
at all, existed liist of all. But to ask how they 
sprang into being is to seek to lift the veil 
from the unknowable. Some have fancied that in 
non-living matter the spark of life might, under 
certain circumstances, be self-kindled. More than 
once the sea-depths have yt^ed to the dredge a 
formless, structureless slime which showed signs 
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of vitality. The spirit of being could take no 
simpler guise; the beginning of all conscious 
exist(5nce seemed to be embodied here. i5e that 
as it may, aino'ba is not far from being the expres- 
sion of life's problem in its simplest terms. But 
ammba is only one of the mystical forms of life, 
whose existence, but for the microscope’s aid, 
would be unknown, jierhaps unsuspected. Jfosts 
of bacteria come into view', so small that they 
hover on the border-line of invisibility, even when 
magnified by our strongest lenses. J5ut number is 
strength, and in addition to carrying disease half 
round the globe, their agency has been traced in 
so many processes of fermentation and decay, that 
we shall not be far wo ong in looking upon micro- 
bes, rather than men, as the rulers of creation. 

]n what inyslerious way does the dreamy life of 
a plant differ from the wide-awake existence of an 
animal ? Is it in quality, or only in degree ? Words- 
worth believed “ that every flower enjoys the air 
it breathes.’’ In colder countries than ours an 
annual ebb and flow varies the life of the furry 
tenants of the woods. With the first winter 
snows bear and beaver sink into the same trance of 
hibernation. ICven the brisk sipiirrel feels the 
drow’sy touch of “Death’s twin brother, sleep." 
All tlie more marked Is the spring awakening. 
Bird and beast enter gladly on a new lease of exis- 
tence. Beneath the bark the sap rises once more, 
a.s if even the life of the tree were stirred by the 
pulses of the spring, 'i’liere are some curious cases 
known in which organisms requiring moisture have 
survived years of dryness. Amongst the minute 
denizens of pond or ditch water the rotifers may be 
seen twirling their filmy wheels. Placing some of 
fhe water in a saucer, we let it evaporate till only 
a scum, dry as dual, is jeft. Months may elapse 
before we take a little of the sediment, moisten and 
magnify it, when in a few minutes it swarms w'ith 
rotifers once more. Life did not take fight, but 
slept, w'aiting fur the better times which the coming 
^>f the moisture brings. A new' generation of 
wheel animalculae springs at once from the dust of 


their predecessors. In the case of dried-up thread 
worms the spark of life has been known to linger 
for fourteen years. 

The apparent waste of life is in many cases a 
puzzle. The germs of existence are scattered with 
lavish hand only to ripen into beings whose lot is 
speedy extinction. Of a million young oysters not 
more than one grow's up to tempt the palate wdien 
oflVred on tlie shell. The roe of a single codfish 
has been computed to contain nearly ten million 
eggs. Tiie chance of any one of those giving rise 
to a fish w hich shall reach maturity must be in- 
finitely small. The queen w hite-ant may lay eggs 
for months at the rate of some eighty thousand a 
day, but, happily, the enemies of the young ter- 
mites are numerous in proportion, or every foot of 
African soil would bo hidden by a covering of white 
ants. We may well ask why there is this waste of 
material, this unstinted wealth of creations which 
have no sequel. Of the myriads of may-flies which 
spread gauzy wings as twilight settles on the mere, 
few' will see tlie morrow’s sun. Slowdy growing as 
grubs below the surface of the water, they change 
to their final form only to enjoy a few hours of 
winged aerial existence. 

In many of the lower animals life seems to reside 
equally in all parts of the organism, and to have no 
special seat, as in the heart or brain of higher forms 
like ourselves, [f the little fresh-water hydra is cut 
into pieces, each part may grow into a* complete 
individual. From one of its arms, shed or disse- 
vered, the whole starfish may be renewed. And 
to snip a w'oiminto pieces may be the means of 
multiplying the species, each portion supplying, 
by growth, the missing parts. But creatures 
higher up in the scale than w'onns seldom po8S#s 
this capacity. The lizard shakes off its tail as it 
escapes, and the separated member is left w’riggling 
in the hand of its would-be captor. But the tail 
never re-grows a lizard. 

No one can study insects without finding much 
to wonder at, and coming across problems which 
are not easy to be solved. The why and the 
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wherefore of their doings often remains a ^mystery 
The butterHy knox^s the proper food plant for its 
CAterpillar offspring which it will never see. The 
white buttorrty mukes no mistake, but lays its 
egga upon cabbage leaves, or is a sufficiently good 
botanist to choose a plant so nearly akin as to 
answer the purpose equally well. The mason- 
wasp stores its mud-built cells with spiders or 
caterpillars as food for the grub when hatched, 
but, lest the provision should decay, stings each 
victim, so as to paralyse, but not kill it. Amongst 
the hidden things which we have yet to fathom 
are those change.s of form which make the early 
life of an insect a series of di.sguises. For each 
act not only is the costume different, but tlie 
whole body i.s fashioned anew. 

The resemblance between an insect and its sur- 
roundings is nothing short of marvellous. The 
caterpiller of the swallow-tail butterflv, having 
reached its full size, stops feeding upon the leaves 
of the marsh-parsnip, and fixes itself upon some 
part of the plant, in readiness for the change to 
the chry.salis state. If the chosen spot is amongst 
the leaves, the chrsyalis is green and matches them 
in colour. Other caterpillars select the stems, and 
in this case the chrysalis appear.^ in a tawny or 
yellowish livery, just the hue which the stems 
assume when dry and dead in winter. In both 
cases the resemblance is jirotection. The cater- 
pillar, in s^TTie subtle way, feels the influence of 
its surroundings, \\hich, however, only affects it 
when it is about to change. The result is harmony 
of colour, but the difficulty is to know how the 
influence makes itself felt ! Not a few insects find 
safety in false appearances. Whether we can 
jnftly accuse them of fraud must be an open ques- 
tion, but if the object is to pass for something* 
different it must be admitted that the “get up” 
is often perfect. An Indian butterfly settles upon 
a bush, closes its wings, and in shape and marking 
is the counterpart of the leaves around it. Other 
insects masquerade as bits of stick, sprigs of moss, 

9»d walking leaves. The mimic has selected a 


model, which ft has so nearly succeeded in imit 
ting, that the likeness is ridiculous. The resemblanct 
cannot have been acquired all at once, but must 
have grown by slow degrees in the course of gen- 
erations. But the obscure point is how did the 
resemblance begin, and how havS it been improved ? 
The explanation usually given is, that the insect 
wliich looked least like itself and most like a bit 
of stick, to select a single case, had the best chance 
of surviving, and thus of leaving offspring to in- 
herit its peculiarities. This may be the clue, but 
quite possibly other factors may have been at work. 

The question has been raised whether insects, 
and animals in general, enjoy life, or whether their 
spirits are depressed by the difficulty of making a 
living and escaping from their numerous enemies. 
Even a bird may have its grave moments when it 
reflects that grubs are scarce and competition keen. 
The hard won winter store of ants and bees is 
theirs, only as long as they can defend it, for here 
the good old rule still holds “ that they should 
‘ take who have the power, and they should keep 
who can. '* But Nature is not wholly a scuffle in 
which the beaten pay as a rule but one forfeit — 
that of their lives, any more than it is a universal 
song of praise. That the strnggV. is at times keen 
no one can doubt. The weak have in many cases 
combined for mutual aid, and this bears witness to 
the fact. By this plan, competition within the 
limit.s of the colony is at an end. Every member 
is strong in the support of the whole community. 
The end is not attained without one drawback — 
the individual loses personality, and is of no more 
consequence than the smallest rivet in a vast 
machine. But for the triumphs of co-operation 
let the ant give evidence. Oiir wonder grows as 
we And it as soldier, architect and agriculturisty 
distancing all insect competitors. No better illus- 
tration of the superiority of mind over matter 
could be given than that of a party of ants 
dragging a juicy caterpillairto the nest. Darwin 
might well speak of the anFs brain as one of the 
most marvellous atoms of matter in the world. 
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r Perhaps the advance which ants have made in 
- civilmtioiit is due to their discovery of the art 
of exchanging ideas. They have found in touch a 
means of communication. Further, there is Jittle 
doubt that ants are conscious of light and sounds 
beyond the range which our own senses can 
appreciate. .Spiders have been seen to signal to 
one another by vibration of their web lines. 

The secrets of* insect life are only to be learnt by 
careful watching, but the ways of birds are thrust 
upon the notice of us all. Yet here again there 
are problems to be solved. M uch has been m ritten 
and said about the flight of birds, but it will pro- 
bably be many years before we hear the last word 
upon the subject. General explanations will not 
apply to such special cases as those furnished by the 
soaring eagle, the hovering kistrol, the albatross 
sailing on motionless wings. Upon the theme of 
bird migration volumes have been written, but at 
present we cannot say whether instinct or recollec- 
tion, or a combination of the two, is the lodestar 
which guides the wanderers, often through dark- 
ness and tempest, to their certain goal. What is 
the mainspring and motive of bird song ? Is it 
love, or the mere expression of vigour and delight 
in being? We are equally unable to say why the 
callow' young of thrush or pigeon are helpless, while 
the partridge runs and the moor-hen takes to the 
water as soon as hatched. The chick no sooner 
sheaks the shell than it shows evidence of inheri- 
ted instincts and activities. These furnish an in- 
teresting but puzzling field for the observer. There 
is an innate impulse towards scratching the ground ; 
fear of the hawk is not learnt but seems to be in- 
born in the same way, for chickens exhibit it which 
have never seen the hen. But to embark on the 
fascinating subject of instinct and intelligence 
Would carry us too far, for the mental processes of 
animals, unlike our own can only be matter for 
conjecture. There is a charm in seeing the first ray 
of light illuminate some corner of the unknown, in 
finding bottom where previous navigators have 
heaved the lead in vain. And the day is still far . 
distant when all the riddles will be read. 

J. H. Saltub. 


MdDP/IS COUffr OF WARDS 
AMENDMENT B/LL 

>Jadras (’ourt of Wards Bill is a legislative 
) measure of considerable importance, and is 
set down for consideration at the next sit- 
ting of the legislative ronncil, the Neloct Com- 
mittee which was appointed to report upon the 
Bill as originally published having submitted a 
report making few material alterations in the Bill. 
The Bill is framed with a view’ to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Court of AYards in 
this pro.sidency and in so far as the additions it 
makes to the existing law and the repeal of some 
provisions thereof are concerned, it has elicited 
strong disapproval and proti^sb from thoughtful and 
well-informed persons whose opinions ought to 
carry w^eight with the legislative body. TTnder 
Regulation V of 1801, where a person is incapa- 
ble of managing his or her property by reason 
of minority, lunacy, idiotism or other natural 
infirmity, the Court of AVards can take charge of 
the property and assume* the management for the 
benefit of such person. By Act IV’^ of 1899 it was 
enacted that a proprietor not coming within the 
class above specified, may on his own application 
get himself declared an incapacitated proprietor, 
if the Local (Government is satisfied that it is 
expedient in the public interests that his property 
should be managed by the Court of AVards and 
the Court of Wards may in such cases assume 
charge of his estate. 

In the Amendment Bill now before the Council 
it is proposed to still further extend the law by 
empowering the Local Government to declar^ 
proprietors incapable of managing their property 
owing to any physical or mental defect, or infirmity, 
rendering them unfit to manage their property. 
Thus by the consolidating and amending Bill, 
a proprietor who is not a minor, lunatic or idiot, 
may if he is so inclined ask the Government to 
manage his property for him or even wheil he is 
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unwilling to hand it over to the management of 
the Government, the Legislature empowers the 
Government to remove him from possession and 
management, and to take tlie custody thereol 
itself. Tliis kind of legislation is impolitic and 
inexpedient to th(‘ last degree, both in the in- 
terests of the class for whose ostensible benefit 
it is proposed and in the interests of the public 
at large. The Honourable member in charge of 
the Hill states that “ the sole aim and object of the 
provision is the preservatit)n of our ancient, 
permanently settled estates," and that “ whether, 
as a matter of JState policy, it is of much import- 
ance, that our ancient Zemindaries should 
be preserved is, as we all know, a point 
on which opinion has been divided tor 
the last hundred years." It may be (Con- 
ceded that the existence of a landed aristocracy 
is very useful in the economic (condition of 
a country and that in any event wlienc such a 
class alr(\ady exists, reasonable measiiies should be 
devised to prevent the deterioration of tluit class. 
At the same time it ought to be recognised that the 
measures taken to keep up the' mem))ers of this 
privileged class in their all»)ltcd station should bo 
such as not to impair the grounds w Inch form th(* 
raxann d'elre for their exist(‘nce, and legislation 
of the kind now proposed is distinctly d(»structivc 
of this principle. Jieferring to the class of 
Zemindars in, “ The Progress of the ^Madras Presi- 
dency during the last Porty Years,*’ publislied in 
1893, the author observes : 

“ Brou(fht up in tno old traditions, with no splierc of 
public usefulness open to thorn to develop their better 
qualities or enlarge their minds, they have hitherto 
with some notable exceptions, formed an idle and 
digsij)ated class. Recently, however, a change has become 
jwceptible. Several of them are being educated, and 
tne proceedings of the Landholders’ Association recently 
organised, distinctly show that they are beginning to 
realise their duties and responsibilities and to feel tluit if 
they do not rise to the letpiirernents of the present 
regime, they will lose all sqcial influence and importance 
and be doomed finally to disappear. With the great 
increase in population and expansion of export trade, 
the necessity for better methods of cultivation, such as 
those which only rich landlords have it in their power to 
adopt, will become greater and greater, and a sphere of 
usefulness will be opened out to them in this direction as 


well as in the management of industrial enterprises which 
peasant proprietois cannot be expected to undertake. It 
would therefore not be right to judge of the future use- 
fulness of thi.s class from what they have done in tlje 
past : and if tln^y could be assisted to maintain their 
ground without the aid of legislation of any drastic 
character involving violent interferonec with private 
rights and weakcming motixes of self-helf), it would, it 
seems to mo, be good policy on Iho part of government 
to afford that assistance.” ‘ 

The prirKiipIe indicatc^ci in tin? last sentence is 
the chief ground of objection to the enactment of 
the proposed law iii-ged by the liev, J)p. Miller 
who bus pointed out that the proposed legislation 
will do more harm than good, wdll tend to 
W(‘aken the moral fibre of the classes whom it is 
intended to affect and depress their ideal. In 
attempting to legislated upon’ this matter the Go- 
V(M*nment ought to take stock of the tenderudes of 
tb (3 time, and the agencitds which are naturally at 
work for the development of a country. They 
ought not to ppef(U’ an immediate small gain to an 
evil of great magnitude in the long run. Jn the 
words of J. 8. Mill: — 

“ A govermueut cannot have too much of the kind 
(ff activity, wliicli does not impede, but aids and 
stimulates individual (*xeitioii and development. The 
mischi(d begins when instead of calling forth the activity 
and poxx'ersof individuals it substitutes its own activity 
for theirs; xvhen, instead of informing, advising and 
upon occasion denouncing, it makes them work in tVttc*r.s 
or bids them stand aside and does their xvoik instead of 
them. 1’he worth of a State in the long run is the 
worth of the imlividuals composing it, and a State which 
post i»ones the intoiests of , their mental expansion and 
elevation to a little moie of adrninistiative skill, a State 
which dxx'arfs its men in order that tliey may be more <lo- 
cile instillments in its hands even for beneficial purposes 
will find that svith small men no great thing can leally 
be accomplished and that the perfection of machineiy to 
which it has sacrificed every thing will in tlie end, avail 
it nothing, for want of the vital power, which in order 
that the machine might work more .smoothly, it has 
preferred to banish.” 

The reason for the law \h slated to be that ‘*it 
is (bwirable in tlie public interest that our ancient 
Zemindaries should if po.ssible be preserved from 
ruin” and there is no doubt that the origin of it was 
the benevolent wi.sh of the late Governor of 
Madras to save from ruin the Zemindaries of 
Kalastri and Karvetnagar at the time Act IV of 
1899 was passed. The^rovisions of the Bill, 
however, embrace landowners of all kinds and 
degrees. A person whose chief occupation ia 
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merchandise and whose wealth is in the shape of 
moveable property but who happens to o\\ ii one 
acre of land will come within the grasp of the 
new law. No intelligible reason has been as- 
signed for this wide extension of the povters of 
the Court of W^ards and of the (Toverninent, ex- 
cept tlie grotesque principle contained in the 
Honourable Mr. Winterbot ham's statement, that 
he is “ legislating for posterity/' and that, 

“ It is expe«lient in the Uill to proviso for contingen- 
cies which may be regaifled as roinote or of very rare 
occurrence and to give powers which it may be never 
necessary to exercise, The lider may never havp to use 
either spur or whip or curb, hut if he rides withotit 
them, every one will see that he is not properly e<piip- 
ped and one of bis horses may some day take advantage 
of the litlcr’^ belj)les.«,ness ami set to and back. ' 

The above passage shows \n itli w hat complete mis- 
apprehension of the primnples on whicli codification 
should be made, our Lc'gislators proceed to enact 
laws. As codification has the inevitable effect of 
stereotyping the law and the conceptions and habits 
upon which it is founded, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that it ought to confine itself to the prac- 
tical needs of th(i moment, and should not 
hamper social progress by an artificial barrier. 
It is also clear that no class in the community 
should be arbitrarily subjected to ‘ special 
legislation unless there are exceptional circum- 
stances justifying the same, and if it is expedient 
to enact a law in respect of a particular class of 
the community on that ground there can be no 
justification for extending such law to all the 
other classes of the community. Assuming that 
as a class the Zemindars who like “lilies of the 
Held, toil not, neither do they spin,*’ are in such a 
hopeless condition that even after reaching manhood 
they cannot realise their responsibilities, and be- 
come fit to manage their own concerns, and from 
their cradle to the grave, the (Government must 
ever be on the alert to relieve them from the 
burden of their estate, can it be pretended that 
such a law is necessary at this time of day for the 
general body of the Indian community. It is ridi- 
culous to say that though the law is not at present 
necessary, our posterity may require it and there- 


fore it may be enacted. Nobody has the right to 
mortgage the rights and capacities of our posterity. 
A learned writer says: — 

“Even those of our people who are neither reiiders of 
history nor students of the seience of politic.^ arc be- 
ginning to understand that the silent and irresistible 
law ot growth which cxpanrls the girdle of the oak, is 
an equally irresistible law of I he natural life which 
neither legislators, jurists, nor sentimentalists can 
suspend or control,*' 

The fact is as pointed out by Sidgwick in his 
Elements of Politics : — 

“ An ideal legislator ought to know law as well as the 
lawyer bub he ought to know much more than law, lie 
must have an insight into the actual relation of the 
laws to the social life of the coiiiiminity regulatiid : the 
manner in which they modify the conduct of the indi- 
\iduals whom they ailed, the consequences, i»ioxiuiate 
ami 1 emote, that are likely lo result (roni any change in 
them. To obtain this insight he ought to have .sucli an 
ae<|uaintaiiee with particular fae-ls .as it is ditUcult to 
obtain otherwise than from actual experience or at least 
fjom intimate converse with men of experience: and he 
ought also to possess ,'<urh knowledge as is obtainable 
of the general tendencies of social development and the 
effects of ditferent social causes. Taking men as they are, 
\vc shall lianlly expect to find many whose knowledge 
qualities them for dealing in a statesmanlike manner 
with all the problems presented to a modern legislative 
body.” 

The Madms Law Joiinuil has given its approval 
to the extension of the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Wards projiosed to be conferred by the Hill, 
though it strongly condemns the withdrawal of the 
jurisdiction of the ordi?iary judicial tribunals, with 
regard to the exercise of the power. It points out 
referring to an article in the Laiv Qaarierlif 
Jf^vmu for H)Ol, that in most of the countries of 
Europe there is a provision of law by whicli the 
estate of prodigals may in certain circumstances 
be taken charge of by the State. The systems of 
law in which this provision exists have derived 
their inspiration from ancient liornan jurisprudence 
and as the same article in the Law Quarterhf shows, 
this law took its origin, ^ 

not from a desire to protect either the fcitabe or the 
prodigal, but to prevent the prodigal dissipating what 
was not hi.'*, but his family’s or clan’s. When we first 
come across the law of prodigals, it was not directed - 
against extravagance as such, nor to protect the State, 
but to protect property, which was really common proper- 
ty, from the extravagance of the person who actually had 
possession of it — in other words, to protect the property 
rights of innocent third parties.” 

The last is indeed a sound and intelligible 
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ground upon which may be justified the act o£ 
interfering with a man when disposing of or dealing 
with his property. It has also to be borne in mind 
that the law as proposed to be enacted by the Court 
of Wards Bill is much wider in its scope and appli- 
cation than the law of prodigals obtaining in some 
of the European countries. And further the latter 
is hedged round with many restrictions and safe- 
guards to prevent its being abused. It is also a 
noteworthy fact that this law has not been en- 
acted in England in any shape or form. It is diffi- 
cult to see why in the caso of a piece of disabling 
legislation, we should travel for parallels to countries 
other than England, in the continent of Europe, 
especially in the absence of a proved practical 
necessity for it, as the speech of the honourable 
mover of the Bill shows. The laws and conditions 
under which Englishmen live are said to develop 
to the highest extent their individuality which is 
the mainspring of tlieir nation's greatness. In an 
excellent article on “ American opportunities and 
education,’’ in the s\orlh ubnencan lievieiv for 
November 19Ul, the writer says ; — 

“ The English speaking races arc holding their places 
and doing their work in the world to-day, by virtue 
of their political education ; they, are everywhere the 
representatives of that full development of individuality, 
that fiee play of peisonality, which fnvolve definiteness 
of aim, concentintion of will, courage adeipiate to 
all emergencies and the pow’cr of standing alone and 
if necessary dying alone at the place where one’s work 
is to be (lone. This is the reaction on character of a 
form of Government and a body of political institutes 
which have constituted for many centuries, a school of 
popular education, political in form but vital in 
essence." 

The next important change is that effected by 
IS. 4U of the Bill which says that ‘ no declaration ’ 
made by the Local Government under section 9 or 
19, and no act done in the exercise of any dis- 
^etionary power conferred by this Act, shall be 
questioned in any Civil Court. Under the existing 
law contained in Begulation V of 1804, the 
decision of the executive officers of Government 
by which estates are taken charge of by the Court 
of Wards a?b liable to be questioned in a Civil Court, 
and officers who are found to have wilfully abused 
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their position and pow'ers are liable to civil and 
criminal penalties for their misdemeanours. The 
present Bill takes away the protection which 
aggrieved persons hitherto had to have recourse 
to the judicial tribunals to investigate the matter, 
and also confers complete immunity upon all 
agents of Government in respect of their acts. Thus 
while the powers of the local agents of Govern- 
ment were far more restricted, the decisions of the 
latter could be upset by an appeal to the ordinary 
Courts, and they themselves could be made 
to account for their misdeeds. The proposed 
law gives them more extended [powers, and 
a discretion uncontrolled by the courts in the 
exercise of those powers. It is admitted by the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill that 
the right of going to the Civil Courts for redress 
possessed by aggrieved persons has not been 
hitherto abused. It is therefore impossible to 
understand on what grounds is based the policy 
of the Local Legislature to take away the juris- 
diction of the judicial tribunals whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. For it can be easily 
demonstrated that such is their policy. It began 
for the first time, when a suit for damages 
was successfully instituted against the Madras 
Government for wrongfully removing Mr. Vijia- 
raghavachariar from %b office as Municipal 
Councillor. At the earliest opportunity when 
the mofussil Municipal Act came to be amended, 
the Government seized the occasion to insert 
a provision in the Act whereby they were 
constituted sole judge to determine who shall 
be appointed Municipal Councillors, who shall 
be deemed elected, who shall be removed from 
the office and so on. Under the power con- 
ferred by this Act, the Madras Government in a 
recent case declared a person who had secured 
a majority of votes, ineligible to be a councillor on 
the ground that he had been convicted of assault. 
Other instances might eggiJy be enumerated which 
exemplify what J. S. Mill describes as, “ the evil 
effect produced upon the mind of any holder of 
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power, whether an individual or an assembly, by 
the consciousness of having only themselves 
to consult.” The Madras Irrigation Cess Act 
passed in 1900 is another instance of local legis- 
lation in which when the acts of the Executive 
(rovernment were declared to be contrary to law 
by the High Court, the Government gob the Legis- 
lature to enact their own views to be the law of 
the land, and barred access to the Civil Courts for 
redress in the matter. It is therefore abundantly 
clear that the powers of the Executive are being 
excessively enlarged so as to encroach unduly on the 
domain of the judiciary and this cannot but 
have a most pernicious effect on the general 
administration of the country. The besetting sin of 
the officials in this country seems to be to over- 
rate their own individual powers for doing good 
U) the community, to forget that they are only 
units in the administrative machine, and to 
assume that the intention w ith which a law k 
framed is to determine its consequences. As a 
matter of general principle, as Mr. Sidgwhck 
observes : — 

“ It is necessary for the niainlenanoe of law and 
(jroveniment, to invest the executi\e with rather exten- 
sive powers of interference with the libeity and proper- 
ty of private citizens. While at the same time 
the security of the latter requires that their powers 
should be exercised as fur as possible under strict rules 
and limitations. It is therffore important that the 
private individuals wlio suffer from their exercise should 
have the right of appealing as soon as possible to 
an independent and impartial law Court in the case 
of any alleged transgression of these rules. The 
chief constitutional regulations established with a view 
to this result, are indeed commonly recognised as the 
most important protections of civil liberty,” 

Section 9 of the Bill empowers the Local Govern- 
ment to declare a person incapable- of managing 
his property and under S. 15 direct the Court of 
Wards to assume the superintendence of the person 
or property of the proprietor or of both, if it 
considers that the same is expedient in the public 
interest. There is no definition in the Bill 
of what is to be deemed in the public interests, 
and the Government acting through their local 
olBcers are the sole arbiter in the matter. Under 
8. 24, the Court of Wards may make such orders 


and arrangements as to it may seem fit, in respect 
of the custody, residence, education, and marriage 
of any person whose person is under its superin- 
tendence. Thus under the proposed law even in 
the case of a person wdio is sin juris and in full 
possession of his faculties the executive is em- 
powered to take possession of his property and to 
restrict his personal liberty and freedom of 
action, it cannot be questioned therefore that the 
powers given by the Bill are of an immense 
range and we have to rely on tlie wisdom 
and discretion of the olficials for the exercise of 
those powers witliin proper limits. The majority 
of the select committee assert that the ‘appre- 
hensions,’ which have l)een, as they say “ widely 
expressed in regard to the possible misappli- 
cation of clause (d) of section 9. are ‘ exaggerated,' 
and fortified in the security of their own belief 
have made hut few' and immaterial alterations in 
the terms of the Bill as originally published. In 
a minute written by him in 8ir Jlenry 

Maine said : — 

“ I have often heard tlic valuable jniblic servant la- 
inenltho decay of “ patriarchal ” administration. He reg- 
rets the growing number of i ulcs which abridge his discre- 
tion, and which he must obey undt'r penalty of rebuke 
from his superior or fioiu some court of Appeal. And 
I have noted that he is exceedingly ai)t to give the name 
of English law to the rules he dislikes There is, in 
fact, a conllict alw.ays, more or less proceeding in India 
between two systems, each excellent in its place— the 
reign of law and the regime of discretion. For my 
part, I have the strongest sympathy with the preference 
of some Indian officials for di.scrctionary administration, 
where the people have not out-grown it But it is 
vain to deny that this system is inconsistent with 
even a slight advance in the j)eople to which it is applied 
and that thus the area over wliich it is applied is con- 
stantly diiuini.shing. In the first place unless it is to 
degenerate into loose and capricious tyranny, it demands 
great industry and great conscientiousness in the men 
in whose hands it is placed and though these <iualities 
have often been found in a large number of Indian 
officials, they are not the less on the whole, rare qualities 
and there is no peicnnial or unlimited supply of the#, 
secondly the discretionary administration of justice is in- 
compatible with a high or even a moderate degreh of 
commercial activity, for this imperatively demands, 
strict uniformity in interpretation of law, and particularly 
in the construction of agreements * ♦ * Lastly, I believe 
tho regimen of disci etion to be thoroughly unpopular 
with the natives of India. I have never conversed with 
an educated native of India, who did not seem to abhor it, 
but I do not rely so much on this as on the evidence of 
a similar feeling in other and much more numerous classes 
* The Bill of which a portion became tho land Revenue 
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Code (Borubay Act V of 1879) had mucli to ref.omiueud 
it, but if ever there was a real po]>uUr ett'ervesceiice 
against proposed legislation, it showed itself in 
respect of this measure. And the popular giievance was 
that the discretion of otticials was enlarged by it at the 
expense of the jurisdiction of the Courts of .Justice." 

It will be admitted, I trust, that nothing could 
be more apt and de'^erving of greater weight and 
authority to support the objections to the terms of 
the Court of AV'^ards Bill on the point we have 
been con-sidering, than the above observations of 
Sir Henry Maine. 

The provisions of the Bill, according to which 
the rights of creditors of a disqualified proprietor 
are allowed to be overridden in variou.s ways by 
the Court of Wards can onl\ be hrieUy noticed 
here. The memorials sent up by the Trades* Asso- 
ciation and other bodies of Bankers and Merchants 
of Madras ought to have convinced the tioverii- 
ment of the general feeling of insecurity 
which the provisions of the Bill relating to contrac- 
ed obligations have produced among the mercan- 
tile community. It cannot be regarded as expedient 
that law, and, in this case, otiicial discretion should 
break through contracts entered into by persons 
with full capacity to contract and with full 
understanding. 8uch a provision in the law' can- 
not but be calculated to hamper ^ree dealing and to 
withdraw all stimulus to industry and enterprise. 
The Bill gives power to the Court of Wards not 
only to interfere and modify future contracts but 
also those already made, and in force, at the time 
of its passing. Jjjj /fost facto legislation of this kind 
is much to be deprecated unless there is a 
strong political necessity to justify it. Mr. Lecky 
says 

“In legislation 1 elating to contracts, there Isa clear 
^ical distinction to be drawn. It is fully within the 
moral right of legi.slator.s to regulate the condition.s of 
future contracts. It is a very different thing to break 
existing contracts or to take the .still more extreme step 
of altering their conditions to the benefit of one party, 
without the assent of the other, leaving that other party 
bound by their restrictions.” 

S. Kastuhj B.v>ua IyexN(,ak. 


POVERTY OF INDIA. 


(jjlrHEiSP] books’^ have been published at a most 
My opportune tiim*, for at no time in the his- 
i torv of British India has the deplorable 
economic condition of the people come home 
so closely and so frightfully to the public mind 
and, we may hope, to the minds of the rulers, as 
it has come within recent years', during a period 
of successive famines of tlie most appalling 
character, ciusing the loss of millions of human 
and animal lives and the loss of jiroperty amount- 
ing to many crores. Famine and pestilence have 
played havoc with the lives, property and health 
of million's. It is not tin' atrocities of the 8otith 
African War, but it is ri'ally the de.structive career 
of .succe.ssive famines, that has truly “staggered 
humanity.*’ For the loss of life and the amount of 
suffering that have resulted from the war are as 
nothing when compared to the huge holocaust 
of human and animal sacrilice India has witness- 
ed during the past years. Xo wars in the annals of 
ininian ambition and unrighteousness, since the 
\eiT beginning of history, have a record of over 
iiiillunis of human live.s sacrjliced, and yet that 
is the record of the conse([uer^es of Indian families 
—a record that has moved the whole civilised world 
and compelled the overproiid and resourceful 
British rulers to carry the bowl round the 
world. Is it possible that such a calamity, un- 
precedented in the history of the w^orld, not even 
before science and civilization revolutionised the 
pri»gre.ss of the human ypecie.s, can happen in 
this ancient and historic land whose fabled wealth 
and prosperity attracted foreign invaders, ajfe, at- 
tracted tlie British nation itself, after a century of 
the most enlightened rule of Britain? Surely it is 
playing with the destinies of the human race to 
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attribute such a calamity to the curse of Provi- 
dence, to the vicissitudes of nature— a mother 
kind alike to all — while everywhere on the face 
of the civilised world Ihe resources of science 
and statesmanship are working wonders in effect- 
ing the amelioration of the poor man's lot and a 
more equal distribulion of the world's wealth? 
Such are the thoughts which the present condition 
of the Indian people is raising in the minds of all 
thinking people, —at all events in this country and 
in parts of Great Britain. The. remedy lies not in 
sentimental appeals lo the season, not even in a 
heroic combat with the monster when he actually 
is on the scene and opens [iis jaws and swallows 
t*very life within his reach, but it lies in heroic 
and radical mi'asures fif reform that (lie best 
ingenuity and courage of the rulers can devise. 

The fact is that not only are the great bulk of the 
people ill a chronic state of frightful poverty, 
but, in consequence of the system of government 
and of the political relations between the two 
countries, tiie impoverishment and deterioration 
of the dependent country is rapidly growing 
worse and tlireatens the most serious c()nsequence.^ 
in the near future. And the wor.^t feature in the 
situation is the delusion of the responsible rulers 
who in the face of these successive dire cala- 
mities, remain unmoved and seriously contend that 
far from the country glowing poor, it is showdiig 
a marvellous measure of prosperity which is at 
once the proof of the country's latent capacity for 
pwjgress and tlie vindication of the justice and 
disinterestedness of British rule. Jfc is to dispel 
this delusion, to convince the British public that 
owing lo the neglect of their representatives in 
India, the great dependency on which the great- 
ness and prosperity of their own mighty empire 
depends, is in the front of a great crisis likely to 
Pnd disastrously to themselves and their portent, 
that the efforts of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Mr. William Bigby, by the side of a handful of 
other friends working for the same end, are 
directed. The poverty of India is not like the 


poverty of other countries. There is poverty ' in 
every couniry in the world. But nowhere is 
poverty so deep and so widely prevalent, of such 
grinding nature, and so devoid of all prospects 
of relief or hope, as it is in India. Nowhere in Uie 
civilized world do the poorer classes embracing 
the great majority of the nation, live in a 
Ntate of (diroiiic starvation and suffering, fall 
victims to devastating famine w'hich in one 
[dace or another and in varying stages of 
inten.<ity is alv< ays more or less at work, killing 
and steadily undermining the vitality of the 
people, leaving continuously a legapy of crip- 
pled resources and enfi*ebled vitality. The proh- 
I'uu of Indian jmverty calls therefore for a treat- 
ment wliich IK) statesmmiand riilerij of othtT coun- 
tries an* called upon to consider or adopt in these 
modern times. 

We confess that wm have read these books not 
a.s unbias.sed critics, but as humble workers in the 
same field as the authors, possessed of the same 
convictions, familiar with most of their facts and 
figures, and having had many opportunities to 
refute the arguments and contc1\tions urged on 
behalf of olHcial optimism which, in the face of 
flagrant facts recorded in oilicial papers and of 
the experience and personal observation of many 
a competent poi-son, seeks to. transgress the laws 
of logic and science and persists in maintaining 
tliat poi'erttf means in India prosperity. 

It was so long ago as 17S7 that 8ir John Shore, 
tlien Governor (Tenei’a!, almost for the first time 
made the discovery that the system of a remote 
alien rule is incompatible with tire pi’osperity of 
the people ruled. Said he 

Whatever allowancii we may make for the increased# 
industry of the .subjects of the State owing to the 
enhanced demand for the produce of it (suppo.sing the 
demand to be enhanced), there is reason to conclude 
that I lie benefits are more than counterbalanced by 
evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion. 

This opinion has since been repeated by many 
an Anglo-Indian authority. Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
tin (in 183B) calculated that the annual drain of 
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£3,000,000 on Britishindia had amounted in 30 
years, at 12 percent. ith(‘ usual Indian rate), com- 
pound interest, to the enormous sum of 
£ 723,000,1)110 Hterling. Colonel Marriot, Sir 
Geprge W^ingate, Robert Knight, Sir George 
Campbell, and last but not the least, the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, not to speak 
of a host of other authorities, liave expressed the 
same opinion. Yet, since Mr. M(tntgoiuerv MartinV 
calculation of 72 millions and odd sterling, this 
drain has increased by leaps and bounds and is at 
present calculated to amount aunnalhf to the 
appalling figure of 40 millions st(‘rling. Starting 
from where Mr. Montgomery Martin left olV in 
1834-37), and making a similar calculation for 
subsequent years, Mr. 13igby arrives at the total 
loss to India throughout the century. Me writes : — 

The average annual loss, taking tho trade tables alone, 
has been shown to l)e about £7 500,000. If that sum 
for the whole period be taken, and a charge of 5 per cent 
compound intei'(‘st be made (thongli the money and 
produce were worth vastly more than 6 per cent, to tho 
Indian banker, meichant, cultivator, aitisan, and to all 
others in India, who would have been in a po.sition to 
employ capital to good account, were worth at least 
throe times five) the ro.sult is £4,187,922,732 

Ad«l £723,000,000 
Total £4.910,922.732. 

Thu.s, the adverse balance of trade again.st India 
during the last centur\% even at tin* low rate of intore.st 
I have adopted reached the onormou.s tidal of nearly 
5,000,000,000. The amount is staggeiing by its very 
enormity. Yet the calculation i.s ba.sed on unrebnttable 
official figure.s, and the burden of d i.s proof rest.s on the ’ 
official apologists. 

Such colossal drain of wealth every year would 
have impoveri.^hed the richest country in the 
world. In fact Mr. Ladabhai Xaoroji quotes 
Draper to show that England and other European 
countries were drained woefully by the exaction? 
<1$ the Pope in tho fourteenth century, causing 
the impoverishment of the people and stout re- * 
sistanoe from some countries. Yet the people of 
India, at the present moment, are not richer than 
the European nations in the fourteenth century. 
According to Lord Ciirzon himself, the average in- 
come of t|^Jndian people per head per annum 
ig 30 rupees or I anna 3 pies a day. But Lord 


Curzon’s figures have been controverted in the 
press both in India and England and are at least of 
doubtful accuracy. The elaborate calculations 
made by Mr. Digby in hi.s book form a whole 
library of official publications lead him to conclii- 
sion.s which may ivell appear incredible, from 
their very staggeu-ing nature, to those that have 
not given attention to Indian economic statis- 
tics. Tie makes out that the, average income per 
head of the population in the famine year of 1900 
wa.s not more than 10 s. 6 d. or Ra. 12 and 6 
annas per head, in other words, less than 130 per 
cent, of Lord CurzorYs amount I And this pittance 
is to day the result of ti steady deterioration during 
a century of British rule. Anil on the shoulders 
of a people so impoverished^ so abject and so en- 
feebled re.8ts the stupendoui fabric of British empire 
which costs nearly 100 crores for its administration 
including the 00 crores that go to make up the 
tribute exacted from India by the great ruling 
country ! To verify Mr. Digby's calculation is 
impo.ssible in these pages ; but it may be obser- 
ved that every competent man that has done any- 
thing like a)i investigation of the economic con- 
dition of India has arrived at conclusions more 
or less similarly appalling and completely dis- 
proving the optimism of the officials beginning 
from the Secretary of State. The burked report 
of the inquiry which was conducted under Lord 
Dufferin's direction, the official and secret calcu- 
lations made by Sir David Barbour in Lord Ripon's 
time, Mr. Thorburn’s inquiry in the Punjab, and 
Lord Curzon^s investigation itself have led to results 
which, in the opinion of the present Gover- 
nor-General are “ neither brilliant nor grati- 
fying.” If the people of India do not go 
through life actually on an income of Es. 12, is it 
not bad enough in all conscience that they go 
through life on what sustenance an average income 
of one anna and three pies could give them ; and 
if, as Mr. Digby rightly qjjserves, there be any 
man in India whose average income exceeds one 
anna and three pies a day— and there are a 
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number of people who receive many, many times 
the average, — what must be the dire necessity of 
the myriads of the poorer populations ! Verily, the 
appeal of the famished millions for one meal in 
two days and nothing more, cannot be their con- 
dition in famine times but must be their condition 
in what are under official euphemism called normal 
years ! 

As the result of an economic situation so 
iinicpie and so deplorable, a population is growing 
in India, \ihich is steadily and to an increasing 
extent under-fed from year to year and which accor- 
dingly deteriimates (‘ontinuously in vitality, can do 
less and less work to obtain its livelihood, is ex- 
posed to di^ease8 of several kinds and developes in- 
creasing discontent. Sir Charles Elliot said : — 

I (h) not hesitate to say that half our agricultural 
population never know from yeai’s end to year’s end 
what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied. " 

Certain other remarks ho made in the same con- 
nection being apposite, we quote them below 

The ordinary phrase in these paits, when a man 
asks for employment, is that lie wants lialf a seer of 
flour ; and a phiase so genoial must have some founda- 
tion. 1 believe that it has this much tiuthin it, that 
lit), of flour is sufficiont, though meagre, sustenance for 
a labouring man. That a labouring adult can eat 2 lbs. 
I do not doubt, but ho rarely, if ever, gets it But take 
the ordinary population in a family of live, consisting of 
a father, mother, and three children. The father will, 
I would say eat a little less tlian 2 lbs. the mother a 
little more than 11b , the children about 3 lbs. be- 
tween them. Altogether 7 lbs. to five people is tlie 
average which, after much inquiry, I am inclined to 
adliere to 

Half the agricultural population would mean one 
hundred millions of people and with hundred 
millions of people underfed and starving from year 
to year and from generation to generation, 
and called upon to bear a foreign drain 
amounting to 60 crores which means the 
sacrifice of one month’s income by every 
individual in the empire and a growing taxa- 
tion far heavier, in proportion to the means, than 
any other civilized nation is at present in any part 
of the world called upon to bear, can any crisis 
in the life and history of a nation be more serious 
than that which is beheld in this country under 
the rule of the British nation— a nation foremost 


in the world in all natura.! and moral resources ? 

Ear too little attention is paid to this important 
aspect of the question. It is not ordinarily 
realised what reduced and steadily deteriorating 
vifality of the labouring class means to the 
prosperity of the nation. A sick and enfeebled nation 
can never be healthy or prosperous. The social 
situation of the Indian people encourages propaga- 
tion to the utmost ; but the normal increase of 
population is below that of other countries where 
such sanctions do not prevail to the same extent, 
and, as the recent census shows, under certain con- 
ditions, the growth of the population is seriously 
retarded. The last fact is no doubt to be traced 
to the abnormal rates of mortality due to famine 
and scarcity. But as we have pointed out above, 
the normal conditions under which millions of 
people live in this country are hardly removed 
from those of scarcity and famine. If millions of 
people live on about 1 ^ lbs. of food a day instead 
of about 3 times that amount in normal 
years, it would be a cruel mockery to deny that 
their normal conditions are chronic famine and 
scarcity. AVhat the result should be as the outcome 
of these two factors, the absence of all social res- 
trictions on marriage on the one side and the in- 
sufficient and very low nourishment on the other, 
may be imagined. It is no less than a social basis 
rotten and weak with constant ^nd growing danger 
to the healthy existence of society. Now it is often 
argued, the low income on which the agricultural 
population subsist is quite enough to enable them 
to live according to the standard in force amongst 
them. We consider this argument to be the most 
unsympathetic as well as the most short-sighted. 

The first duty of government is to enable people 
to live well and live happily. Is this duty fulfilled# 
in the present condition of the Indian labouring 
classes ? These constitute more than half of the 
population of India, and who will deny that the 
life they lead in normal times is the very picture 
of the lowest degradation of human nature? The 
Indian labouring classes do not indeed eat uncooked 

11 
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food) do not live by hunting, but lead a sort of 
orderly social life. But having reached the primi- 
tive social state, can any community live more mi- 
serably than the Indian labouring classes ? The 
rulers of India, in referring to the normal state of 
of the poorer classes, point to the low standard 
that is in force amongst them, and are satisfied that 
nothing has happened to lower this standard. They 
forget that no lower standard of human life is possi- 
ble, and that this standard can be raised, and under 
a civilised government, ought to be raised. They 
somehow live, whether they live like human beings 
with such health and strength as are necessary for 
happiness and for the well -being of their progeny, 
is not considered a business of the State. The 
conditions on which depend health and strength, 
physical, mental and moral, are, it is forgotten, the 
very basis of industrial efficiency, on which the 
production of material wealth depends. It is also 
true conversely that the chief importance of wealth 
consists in the fact that, when wisely used, it 
increases the health and strength, physical, mental 
and moral of the human race. Physical vigour is 
the first condition of efficiency in every occupation 
of the poorer classes, that is, muscular strength, a 
good constitution and energetic habits. Nor can 
force of will and strength of character be dispensed 
with. But this last depends on the man’s physical 
condition of nervous strength. In all ages of the 
w’orld, except the present, says Professor Marshall, 

** want of food has caused wholesale destruction 
of the people. Even in London in the 17th and 
18th centuries the mortality was 8 per cent, greater 
in years of dear corn than in years of cheap 
corn .... In England now, w ant of food is 
scarcely ever the direct cause of death but 
#t is a frequent cause of that general weakening 
of the system wdiich renders it unable to 
resist; and it is a cause of industrial inefficiency.” 
And apart from the nutrition and sufficiency of 
food, the effect produced upon the labourer of 
dirty and scanty clothing, of excessive work, of the 
absence of the conditions of vigour closely allied 


together, namely, “ hopefulness, freedom and 
change,” demand serious consideration. Eegarding 
this last. Professor Marshall says:— “ All history is 
full of the record of inefficiency caused in varying 
degrees by slavery, want of freedom and other forms 
of ]>olitical and social oppression and repression. 
Ereedom and scope increase not only man’s wil- 
lingness, but also his power for work ; physiologists 
tell us that a given exertion consumes less of the 
store of nervous energy if done under the stimulus 
of pleasure than of pain, and without hope there 
is no enterprise. .. .Change of w'ork, of scene 
and of personal associations bring new thoughts, 
call attention to the imperfections of old methods, 
stimulate a demure discontent, and in every way 
develope creative energy.” Still these conditions 
of vigour as well as the vigour itself depend on 
the quality and on the quantity of food available 
to the working man. In India as well as in other 
countries education is a blessing to the labouring 
as w’ell as to the other classes. And an intelligent 
and trained artisan or mechanic is as much an 
acquisition to society as a man of higher and more 
costly culture. For all these gifts the Indian poor 
have as much claim at the hands of tbe rulers as 
the poor of any other country. But under their 
present condition of chronic poverty and destitu- 
tion they must live a life of brutes, and it is with 
that standard of life we are evey day accustomed 
to hear Government declaring that the ryots 
should remain for ever satisfied. The British rulers 
of India have alone the unique distinction of 
exercising an enlightened and benevolent sway 
over nearly 200 millions of people living a life 
of chronic starvation and of tlie most abject ignor- 
ance, grim and silent in their suffering, without 
rest in life, without comfort or enjoyment, w ithout 
hope or ambition, and living because they were 
born into tbe world and dying because life can 
no longer be kept in tbe body. 

Mr. Digby abstains from discussing in his 
volume tbe question Q£M#remedies, although the 
remedies he and his school of Indian politicians 
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have in view and have urged for many years, are 
well-hnown. These remedies have been in season 
and out of season and with singular per- 
sistence, pressed on Government and the 
public by Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji during a long 
life of unflagging zeal and activity. To these 
reinedits, v’e are glad to acknowledge, the eyes of 
the responsible rulers are being gradually opened. 
But in one of these, far more than in others, 
government place special faith and are doing their 
very best to stimulate its operation, we mean the 
investment of British capital in this country by 
means of “ India Developemerij«)nipanie« ” and 
kindred enterprises. In thesq^pages and else- 
where I most enipliatically re^ft^trated against 
this view. When the agricuMH^^^ne of a coun- 
try ceases to expand, a pri^HPr. /eminent should 
cast about for means by whilj^ms non-agricultural 
wealth might he enhanced. Said Lord Curzon 
last year in the Supreme Legislative council: 

It is fort his reason that I welcome, as I have said to 
day, the investment of capital ami the employment of 
labour upon railways, canals, in factories, workshops, 
mills, coal mines, meulliforoua mines, and on tea, sugar 
and indigo plantations. All these are fre.'.h outlets for 
industry. They dimini.shj!;r«^aM^y the .strain on the agri- 
cultural population.” 

A most dangerous delusion ! Under the influence 
of unrestricted foreign exportation supported by 
political as well as economic causes, the people 
of the country are ceasing to be owners of their 
old industriea, and are being reduced to the con- 
dition of labourers and slaves under alien employers. 
Jf the industrial forecast recently made by 
Mr. Jesse Collings is to be the future of India, 
that is, British capital and British management 
with cheap Indian labour, if in the future in- 
dustrial wealth of the country the children of the 
soil are to enjoy no more share than may fall to 
them as “ cheap” labourers, the plan now pursued, 
of causing every imaginable source of wealth to be 
placed in the possession of British capitalists is the 
best plan. Indians will then be a “ Nation ok 
Slaves” 

G. SUUBA MANIA IVEB. 


THE RAMZAN ROZA, 

HE Muhammadans as a nation are known 
throughout the v^orld for their strict obser- 
vance cf the Namag or the worship of God 
five times every day, and of their fasts. The grea- 
test fasting season for them in the year is the 
month of the ninth month of their calen- 

dar, and covers a tedious period of thirty days. 
All rigid Muhammadans observe it with a 
patience which is really wonderful and as the whole 
of their ninth month is with them a period of 
fasting, this annual religious observance is 
known as the Ramzin-lioza or fast. Of all the 
twelve montlis of their year the ninth month — 
Ramzan — is devoted to fasting, because it was the 
month ill which the writing of the Quran was 
completed by their prophet Muhammad. It was 
on the eighth day of the month of RaJJah^ the 
eighth month, that Muhammad was taken 
by the angel Gabriel to the seventh Paradise, 
Muhammad is said to have had an interview there 
with God and to have been ordered to preach to 
the world that every Mussulman should observe five 
times Namaz (worship) daily and six months’ fasts 
every year. With this message to the world, the Pro- 
phet left God and when he was coming down, he 
was met by Mu.«a (Moses) in the fourth Paradise. 
Now Mosesasked Muhammad as to the nature of the 
commandment of God he was taking to the world, 
to which the Prophet is said to have replied 
“ I am ordered to preach five times Namoi daily and six 
months’ fast .mnually to the world.” 

Moses, with a smile on his lips, said 
“ My friend, this is too much and to a certain extent 
inipos.sible. Every alternate day in the year will be a 
lasting day, if six month’s fasts have to be gone through. 
Return therefore to the seventh Paradise again and re# 
quest God to lessen the number of fasting days.” 

Muhammad agreed and went to God with this 
request. God was pleased and altered the six 
months’ fast into one of three months. In the 
fourth Paradise, Moses met again Muhammad re- 
turning a second time to the world and heard of 
the concession granted in the fasting days by God. 
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Musa, not satisfied with the concession thus ob- 
tained, argued that the three months* fast in a year 
was also as impossible as the six month’s fast 
originally ordained and again requested Muhammad 
to go to the seventh Paradise a third time and 
request God for further concessions. Again 
Muhammad went to God a third time and the 
great God was good enough to reduce the fasting 
days to one month and fix Hamzan as the month 
for fasts. Because it was so ordained by Muham- 
mad as the commandment of God, the liimzan 
fast is so strictly observed by every Muhammadan 
male, female, and child, children below twelve years 
of age being exempted from the fast. Females 
in pollution give it up on those days and make 
up the number of days thus lost in the suc- 
ceeding month of iShavval, Even so men, who 
fall ill and forego fast in the Ramzan month 
must make up the number of days in the suc- 
ceeding month of Shavval, In these fasting 
days every religious Muhammadan is allowed to 
take his food once between 3 and 4 a.m. Jle may 
take anything he likes and there is no prohibition 
of any kind. Fish, flesh and vegetables and what- 
ever he may take according to his position on ordi- 
nary or festive days, he can eat at that hour only. 
And to announce this hour in every Muhammadan 
town, the Nagara (drum) is sounded an hour 
or two previous to the prescribed time. The rich 
generally get up at 1 or 2 a.m., and have their 
food newly prepared and dine between 3 and 4 a.m. 
whereas the poor cook and keep ready their food 
in the early nours of the night and dine in the 
same hour in the morning. As the Quran is said to 
have been completed in the liamzan month, this is a 
^econd reason for the Muhammadans observing this 
month as a most holy month for fasts and prayers: 
With the exception of one good meal between 3 and 
4 A.M,, everyday, no religious Muhammadan can 
swallow even his own saliva during the period. He 
must avoid all evil acts and intentions ; he must not 
injure or harm any one, much less can he beat any 
xme ; he must neither snuff nor smoke ; he must 


check vomitting ; he must not sleep in the same 
room with his wife; he must even abstain from 
touching her with any amorous desires — the least 
deviation from any of these rules, so rigidy laid 
down, being supposed to lake away all the accumul- 
ated good results of the Ramzan observance. 

And yet a greater and stronger reason for 
the Ramzan being a most sacred month for the Mu- 
hammadans is that the night of Shah-e-h?tadar, the 
night of dignity, and the only night in which a 
Mussulman can attain paradise is supposed to fall 
in this month. It is not known which night in 
the month is the sacred Shah-e-Khadar night. 
Again the duration of the JSJiah-e-Ahadar is not 
supposed to be the long 12 hours of the night, but 
only a very short period — a few minutes. It is the 
belief of every Muhammadan that God in the 
tihah-^-Kliadar night is in such a pleasing mood 
that he does not refuse the prayers of any one 
even though ha may be the worst sinner. As 
there is no rule fixed by which the Shah’e-Ahadar 
night can be ascertained and as the occasion of 
availing one's self of this happy mood of God can 
never be given up, the whole of the Ramzan month 
is devoted to fasts and prayers. The conclave of 
Jiaalvis (the learned men) have conventionally 
fixed that this night occurs on the 27th night of 
Ramzan. Nowadays this night, the 27th, is ob- 
served as a grand night ; the whole house is lighted 
up with lamps, prayers are offered and alms-giving 
given on a large scale. On the 27ih night bet- 
ween 3 and 4 A. M. the extremely religious 
Muhammadans do not break their fast as in the 
other nights by taking any food but drink milk only. 
The Ramzan fast begins after seeing the first 
moon after the new Moon in the month of 
Ramzan and ends on seeing the first moon 
after the New moon in the month of Shavval* 
The closing day of the hard fastings of the 
Ramzan is a grand day. Every member of 
an Islam household including the new-born baby 
undergoes complete bathing in the morning. 
On this day there is a good deal of alms giving 
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in every Muslim lioiisehold. This is called tech- 
nically as the llaiYfzan Fitra. The lowest scale is a 
seer and a quarter of wheat for everyone. If a 
family consists, say of tw o males, two females and 
two children, one of the last being a baby in the 
breast, six times 1} seers of wdieat must be 
given away in alms and on each occasion tlie 
name of the particular person on whose account it 
is given must be repeated. The wife to acquire 
all the meritoriousness of this kind of alms-giving 
to herself musu purchase the wdieat out of her 
own dowry and must not utilize her husband's 
money. It is believed that the good results of the 
Kamzan fast never accrue until the alms-giving at 
the rate of a seer and a quarter for each soul is 
gone through. It is aL ‘'0 believed that till the 
alms are doled out the several prayers chanted 
during the Ramzan never mount iij) to Iieaven ])ut 
stick only to the mortal world ! After almsgiving 
i\amaz is performed on a grand scale. The sacred 
verses of the Quran are chanted and every devout 
Mahammadan is expected to go through the 
w'hole of it. 

In addition to the almsgiving, every capitalist 
owming a capital of llupees fifty and upwards is 
enjoined by the Quran to distribute p, c. of his 
capital as alms to the poor. This is called Zalhit 
and the time generally chosen for this gift is 
the twenty-seventh day of the Kamzan as the 
twenty seventh night is considered the holiest of 
holy nights. Big so wears have thus to give away 
a large amount in .hundreds and thousands, 
and some instead of giving in the shape of money 
buy clothes for the amount and distribute 
them among the poor. 

After alms-giving and Khudba-Namaz the 
Ramzan fast is supposed to be over and the fast 
is closed w’ith a grand feast. A^ery early in the 
morning after the sight of the first moon in the 
month Shavval the fast is broken. The first di^h 
that is consumed is boiled milk thickened with a 
little sugar and plums. 

y. M. Nates A Sasthi,. 
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HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ON THE LINES OF 

MODERN EVOLUTION. Jh/ John IkaUu 

Crazier. Fol. III. {Longmans^ Green Co.) 

In this volume Mr. Crozier determines to what 
extent, if any, a knowledge of the evolution of 
civilization in the past in its political and social 
aspects can be of service to the piactical states- 
man of to-day. The first half of the volume 
exhibits ‘'some of the now generally admitted 
eiTor.s in the practical statesmanship of the nine- 
teenth century, liom which the nations might 
have been saved, had their statesmen a know- 
letige of tlie evolution of civilization to guide 
them,'*’ and the second half “ the practical 
value of the principles which had been 
diseiiijaged in the course of the discussion by apply- 
ing them in the outlining of a reconstructive 
policy for the twentieth century for England, 
IVance and America respectively, where their 
correlation and interplay, as w^ell as their adapta- 
bility and inflexibility can be abundantly tested and 
seen.” The principles that Mr. Crozier evolves 
from the discussion in the hrst half of the volume 
for the practical guidance of statesmen are : 

(1) that the type of a nation is to be preserved, as 
the civilization of the world us a wdiole gets what 
it has of completeness or harmony not from the 
fulness or completeness of any one nation but from 
the complementary contribution of them all ; 

(2) that all merely abstract ideals like those which 
presided over the birth of the Erench Kevo- 
lution are to be expunged from practical 
politics and that reforms are to be constructed, 
not de novo^ but out of the existing type, modes 
of life, traditions and institutions in which 
the people in question have been brought up, in 
w'hich they believe, and under which they have 
been accustomed to think and to act; (3) that there 
should be no gaps or exclusions anywhere, no 
castes, piivileges or barriers, all careers alike 
being open to talent and virtue; (4) that all 
progressive reform movements are to be directed 
towards the material and social conditions ratLer 
than towards the character of the people. Mr. 
Crozier analyses the elements of civilization, and 
shows that the above stated principles embody its 
main trend and tendency and discusses the changes 
which the history of the evolution of civilizalion 
demands to-day in the statesmanship of Eng- 
land, Erance and America, in order that the 
practical politics of these nations may be kept in 
harmony with that evolution. The discussion 
is throughout practical and extremely interesting. 
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THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 

By W. H. Fitehftt B. A., L. L. D. Bell's huliaH 

and Colonial JAhrarij. 

It seems to ii.s a great pity that books on 
the Indian mutiny sliould constantly be incimsing. 
It is impossible to discern any good pur[) 0 .se in 
raking up tales of atrocities and cold-hloodtd mur- 
ders. The reading of accounts relating to such 
gruesome deed.*! is certainly not calculated to 
improve good feeling between Europeans and 
Indians. There are a hundred “Memoirs” and 
“ Journals ” and “ Histories ” of the great revolt 
but, says Dr. Eitchett, the mutiny still waits for its 
Thucydides. For our part we wish many of these 
hundred books never saw the light of day and 
the world will certainly not be a bit worse if noThu- 
cydies spends his genius in a description of 
the Indian Mutiny. Fortunately for the British 
character, at a time when every w here ‘ ‘ revenge ’’ 
“revenge” was the cry, “clemency '’reigned and we 
have had the reign of law and justice, lb i.s nothing 
but affording a temptiition to the base and brutal 
instincts of humanity to paint and pro.sent before 
them heart-rending descriptions of murders 
of innocent women and children and it may 
be safely asserted that more books on the 
Indian mutiny will contribute more and more to 
stir up ill-feeling in the minds of some Europeans 
who have not much “balance” in them. It is 
for^ reasons like this that we are averse to publi- 
cations on the mutiny. At the .same time we 
owe it to Dr. Fitchett to say that hh ‘Tale of the 
Great Mutiny ’ is an admirable production from 
point of view of literary vigour and excellence of 
description. In relating the origin of the unfortu- 
nate sepoy revolt, Dr. Fitcbett has been at pains to 
explain the real causes. He justly condemns 
Mr, Justin McCarthy for contemplating on 
the^ mutiny “ through the lens of his own 
politics” and for regarding it as a struggle 
for Home Buie, and ascribing to it the dignity 
of “ a national and religious war,” a rising of the 
many races of India against the too oppressive 
Saxon. Dp. Fitcbett points out carefelly how the 
pEin facts are opposed to McCirthy’s ab.surd 
theory. “ The struggle was confined to one Presi- ' 
dency out of three. Only two dynastic princes, 
Nana Sahib and the Kanee of Jhansi joined in the 
outbreak. The people in the country districts 
were passive ; the Biitish revenue except over the 
actual field of strife, was regularly paid. If their 
own trained native soldiery turned against the 
British, other natives thronged in thousands to 
Iheir fiag. A hundred examples might be given 


where native loyalty and valour saved the situa- 
tion for the English.” Dr. Fitcbett rightly asks, 
if the mutiny had been indeed a national uprising, 
what chances of survival would the handful of 
British have had? and it is well to bear in 
mind that at the time of the mutiny there were 
only 38.000 British soldiers in a population of 
180,000,000. 

It is cpiite true, as observed by Ihe author, that 
the mutiny in its later stages drew to itself political 
forces and took a political aspect. But as has 
been pointed out by Herbert EdwardeSjthe Hindu 
sepoy “ having mutinied about ii cartridge, had 
nothing to propose foi* an Empire, and fell in, of 
necessity, with the only policy which was feasible 
at the moment, a Mohamadun king of Delhi.” 

“ But the emergence of the Moghul dynasty in 
the struggle was an after-thought, not to say, 
an accident. The aged King at Delhi, disowned 
and almost forgotten, was caught up by the 
mutineers as a weapon or flag.” Dr. Fitcbett also 
points out that the greased cartridges were something 
more than the occasion of mutiny. “ They weue its 
supreme producing cause” A fanatical belief on 
the j)art of the sepoys that these particular 
catridges concealed in their grea.sy folds a dark 
design against their religion, was undoubtedly 
the immediate occasion of the great mutiny. 
Yet^ it would be absurd to regard this as its single 
producing cause. I norder to assert this, we must 
forget all the other evil forces at work to produce 
the cataclysm. The annexation of Oude; the denial 
of the sacred right of “adoption” to the native 
princes, the “ over-anglicised” policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, the conditions of the Indian army which 
denied a care»^r to any native soldier of genius, 
the decay of discipline in the Sepoy ranks and the 
loss of reverence for their officers by the men, &c., 
these contributed as much to it as anything else. 

So much for the causes of the mutiny. We 
have no space to refer to some of Dr. Fitchett’s 
stirring descriptions of the story “ with its swift 
changes, its tragical sufferings, its alternation of 
disaster and triumph.” His tale is a simple chain 
of picturesque incidents and for the sake of dra- 
matic completeness, tlie sketches have been grouped 
round the three heroic names of the .mutiny, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Delhi. Only the chief 
episodes in the drama have been dealt with in a 
brief space, and have been told in simple fashion as 
tales, which illustrate the soldierly daring of the 
men and the heroic fortitude of the women, of 
the British race. 
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elements of statistics. BijAHhurL. 

BotOUy M, A, F, S, S., Lecturer in Statistics at 

the London School of Economics atui Political 
Science^ (P. S, King and Son^ London.) Prices 10-6. 

It is a common remark that anything can be 
proved by statistics. There is perhaps much truth 
in this. The fact however is tliat the statistician 
who does not recognise the limitations to liis 
science must be prepared to be disbelieved, for the 
ignorant man who looks to his surroundings alone 
will not find statistics quite acceptable to him. 
For sociological purposes, statistics may be de- 
fined as “the science of the measurement of the 
social organism regaided as a whole in all its mani- 
festations.” It takes no account of particular in- 
dividuals or facts. Its object is to determine 
the typical examples suitable for purposes of the 
investigation on hand, leaving out the deviations 
from the type. The aim is to find out the average 
which will serve as an index of the attributes 
possessed by a number of individuals or facts. Hence 
large numbers are necessary for the conduct of 
statiHical enquiries. Statistics as the author 
rightly terms it is the science of averages. “ The 
object of a statistical estimate of a complex group 
is to present an outline, to enable the mind to 
comprehend with a single effort the significance of 
the whole. To do this it is necessary to include 
rigorously any presentation of details, for the 
same reason that, in a painter's rendering of a 
tree, the individual leaves ai'e not distinguished. 
The outline will be a little blurred, a little inaccu- 
rate ; but it will be as distinct and detailed as the 
mind has power to grasp it, or the eye to see it ; 
the impression will be rightly given.” “There is,*’ 
says Mr. Bowley “an important principle involved 
in this method. The individual members of a group 
vary continually, the whole group varies very 
slowly. It is impossible to follow or measure the 
motion of separate atoms; it is comparative- 
ly easy to state the laws of motion for a solid 
body. Great numbers and the averages resulting 
from them, such as we always obtain in measuring 
social phenomena, have great inertia. The total 
population, the total income, the birth and death 
rates, average wages, change very little ; similarly 
quantities relating to a simple family change very 
fast. It is this constancy of great numbers that 
makes statistical measurement possible. It is to 
great numbers that statistical measurement chiefly 
applies ” Much need not be said about the great 
value of statistics. To political economists, sociolo- 
gists, physicists, and to politicians its value is ines- 
timable, Professor Marshall rightly points out 


“ statistics are the straw out of w'hich, I, like 
every other economist, have to make the bricks.” 
Nor is the study of statistics of less value to the 
politician. Thus, for instance, the rate of wages, 
and the average income of an individual in a coun- 
try ; these could only be known by statistics. Mr. 
Bowlev's book will equip the reader with the neces- 
sary qualifications for the study of statis- 
tics. At the present moment in India, when 
there is a great deal of angry discussion between 
officials and non-officials regarding the poverty of 
the people, when there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether the average income of the individual 
has increased or decreased under British rule, 
when several other kindred but intricate questions 
are discussed, a proper study of the statistics of the 
question will be of immense use. Mr. Bow' ley's book 
comes with the inherent recommendation that it is 
from the pen of a person who has been a lecturer on 
the subject in the London School of Economics and 
Political Science since its foundation in 3895 and 
is based upon ilu author's lectures. The book is 
designed to supply a “ compact statement of prin- 
ciples acknow lodged by statisticians, of the methods 
common to most branches of statistical work, of 
the artifices developed for handling and simplifying 
the raw material and of the jnathernatical theorems 
by the use of which the results of investigations 
may be interpreted.”" It may serve as a text-book 
on the subject. Our Universities may think of 
introducing it along with political economy for 
the Bachelar of Arts Degree examination. 

A MANUAL OF LEGAL MAXIMS. By 

Desai Narotam^ Pleader^ High Court y Bombay, 

Price lis. 5. 

This is a book which will be useful to the 
practitioner, the student and also to the lay 
reader who not infrequently comes across legal 
maxims in Latin in the course of his general 
reading. Within the compass of J323 pages, 
closely printed in double column, the compiler 
has collected together in alphabetical order more 
tlian 6,000 Maxims, words, phrases etc chiefly from 
Latin, with notes specially referring to the Indian 
Law. Words and phrases are explained in English 
with notes showing the manner in which they 
are used. Maxims have been treated by referertfee 
to various English w orks on the subject, citing 
English as well as Indian cases bearing ' on 
each maxim. A table of cases cited, of acts and 
sections referred to, an exhaustive index arran- 
ging the maxims under different headings accor- 
ding to the subject and a general index, these will 
considerably facilitate the constant use of this 
publication. 
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THEYOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 

By Evehjn Sharp with illustration hy Charles 

K, Broclc — Macmillan^s Colonial Library, 

An excellent novel giving a clear picture oF the 
training of “an extraordinary imp of a cliild/^ 7W- 
bara or Babs, in a girl-school maintained by a cer- 
tain Head-Mistress, Miss Finlayson at Woollen 
Beeches. The father of this girl was one Mr. 
Berkley, a famous lecturer and a devout scholar 
and the young girl Babs, hie child, was left with 
her brothers to take care of herself, with .an old 
aunt Auntie Anna. Babs had never been put in any 
school before she was 11 years of age. She whs ig- 
norant of all the things that other children knew, 
but had picked up extraordinary bits of knowledge 
in her own way in her father's library. When she 
was undergoing the examination for admission in 
the Woolten Beeches, she said she knew no 
history, but admitted that she had learnt nil about 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, The 
Four Georges, &c., <fec. She had no knowledge of 
the elements of Geography but had learnt all 
about them from Jules Vernes' Story books. She 
knew nothing about arithmetic but had read that 
“nice interesting book with pictures and triangles.*’ 
Such was Babs when she entered the AYooIlen 
Beeches institution. Miss. Finlayson — the Head 
Mistress — receives this girl, grasps her superior 
intelligence, discovers her inexperience, gives her 
the full scope to mend her shyness. Babs 
though dissatisfied at first and di.sliked by every 
other girl turns out the best of the lot and begin.s to 
be liked by everyone. When she entered the 
institution lirst she imagines that eviprything goes 
against her, writes letters to lujr brothers and other 
relations to come and take her away. Miss Finlay. son 
takes the party of these youngsters by surpi i.'»e, 
gives them a good supper and makes them retire of 
their own accord leaving their sister, Babs b<‘hind. 
ThishoweverjW'ttS the turning point in Bab’s career. 
From this jnoment she becoim^s the favourite of 
everyone. Throughout the novel. Miss Finlayson is 
the type of what a Head JVliHtre>s ought to l)e ; she 
studies the nature and disposition of every girl 
committed to her kind care, gives them every 
piivilege to train themselves up as good girls and 
ir^intains a strict discipline, at the same time exer- 
cising a mother’s care over them all. The girl’s . 
visit to an infected cottage to supply food to 
some sick peeple there .soon after their listening to 
a lecture on the “ pursuit of good works ” is quite 
typical of a ohild’s-ad ventures. The Gymnastic dis- 
play, the accident to Babs, the meeting of the girl 
and her father are mo.st beautifully delineated and 
the plot is simple and quite true to experience. 


MYSTERY OF THE CLASPED HANDS 

hij Guij Bnothhn ((/eo. Bell and Sons, London.) 

A cleverly written and interesting story. The 
plot is simple but skillfully worked up. Godfrey 
Henderson, a struggling artist of some renown, 
succeeds to a lar ge estate on the death of his uncle. 
He fa!l.‘rin love with the shrewd and sweet Miss 
Deverena w’ho returns his affections, and their 
engagement is announced. But their love is to be 
tried in the crucible of trouble before it is to be al- 
low'ed to nm smooth. While engaged in examining 
the contents of many packages of wedding presents 
they lighted upon a curious looking foreign box 
which, on opening, revealed, with the fingers light- 
ly interlaced, two liny hands which had been se- 
vered from the body at the wTist. Godfrey ins- 
tantly recognises the hands to be those of a beau- 
tiful Italian lady, Teresina Cardi, who served him 
as a model for his masterpiece when he was still a 
struggling arti.st. The rest of the novel is devoted 
to absolution of the mystery. Through irony of 
fate, Godfrey is charged with the murder of Cardi 
the trial of which V^ictor Fenzdon, a friend 
of Godfrey, gave the most damaging evidence 
against the latter to whom he was in many ways 
indebted. But detective Barrel comes to the 
rescue, and working through a clue afforded by a 
fragment of cigarette which he picked up in the 
deceased woman’s chamber, unravels the tangled 
skein of “the mystery of the clasped hands” and 
traces out the real culprit w ho is no other than 
Fenzdon. This ungrateful and malignant friend 
w'as secretly married to the fair Italian, but soon 
got disgusted with her ow'ing to his straitened 
circumstances, and anxious to marry a rich widow 
Mrs. Montgomery wdth wdiom he was in intimate 
terms, sacrificed his wife. Before he could be 
broiiglit'to tnaJ, the wretch is suddenly summoned 
before the Higher Tribunal for divine retribu- 
tion. As may be expected, the innocent sufferer 
is acquitted and restored to love and happiness. 

ALGEBRA FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

VV’^e have received from Messrs. Thomson & Co., 
Madras, a copy of their “Algebra for High Schools” 
by K. G. Venkatasubbier B.A.L.T. Tutorof Mathe- 
matics, Madra.'j Christian College. The book is in- 
tended for the use of pupils preparing for the en- 
trance examinations of the Indian universities. The 
author has, throughout the book, endeavoured to 
explain the principles of the subject in a clear way, 
and copious examples are given to illustrate every 
principle. The examples are well-arranged, 
and experienced teachers bear high testimony as to 
the value of the book. We ‘•fecommend the book 
to those for whom it is intended. 
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XEopicB from petiobicala 

ANARCHY. 

The leading article in the January number of 
the Arena is a thoughtful paper by Dr. Newton 
devoted to the problem of anarchy with whicli the 
American people have recently been confronted. 
Dr. Ne\> ton's remarks on the ethical, sociological 
and political phases of the subject should enlist 
the attention not alone of national legislators but 
also that of enlightened statesmen throughout the 
world. Dr. Newton first of all notices the con- 
fusion that prevails in some eminent quarters in 
regard to socialiMu and anarchism. He concedes 
that the two profess the same aim — the regenera- 
tion of human society, that they are alike striving 
for industi’ial co-{)perati(>n, to bring to an end all 
forms of despotism in government. But both are 
moving by diametrically opposite methods : Dr. 
Neuton points out the distinctions thus : — 

lint, one seeks this by the way of evolution — the other, 
iniusbtist known form, by the way of revolution. One 
is a natural development of our present system— the 
other would break with the existing order and make a 
fresh start in civilization. The one would multiply the 
functions of government ’-the other would minimize the 
fiinciioris of government One believes in law— the other 
believes in no law. The one looks to the State, the city, 
and the nation for collective ownership of the sources 
of natural wealth and the ineans of production and ex- 
change -the otlier looks to freely formed groups of work- 
ing people becoming the owners of all natural 
monopolies and of all means of production and exchange, 
'fhe ideal society of socialism is a vast organism in which 
all are but parts of one stupendous whole,” vitally 
interactive, co-ordinated into a noble State. Its type is 
the human body. The ideal of anarchism is a mass of 
itulividiial cells nucleating together in temporary forms, 
free to break up at any moment and recombine in other 
forms. Its type is the jelly-fish, or the sponge. 

'rhen we need to distinguish in anarchism itself. 
On the one hand there is philosophic anarchism 
wliich is as old as Plato, but dates back, in modern 
time, to the Frenchman, Proudhon, the earliest 
modern philosophic anarchist, on the other |i hand 
there is revolutionary anarchism, a degenerate 
form of philosophic anarchism. Philosophic anar- 
chism is in reality tlio ideal of social and political 
science. It makes no appeal to force. It relies 
upon the education of mankind. Proudhon con- 
cluded that anarchy is the only real form of govern- 
ment. Under anarchy people would manage their 
public affairs together without the need of legis- 
lators. In the business world society would re- 
solve itself into industrial groups, each of which 
would manage its affairs co-operatively. Anarchism, 
viewed philosophically, was considered the ideal 
human society by such men as Prince Kropotkin, 
Elise Buoles and Thomas Jefferson who enunci- 


ated an ideal of political society which is nothing 
less than aqarchy. He indicated the goal of all 
government as a social order in which no govern- 
ment should be needed and no laws would be 
written on the statute-book, because every citizen 
would be a self-governing unit and the moral law 
would be enshrined in his heart. 

This is also the ideal towards w’hich that re- 
markable Russian, Count Tolstoi, works. To 
proceed to revolutionary anarchism. This 
appeals to violence. It would establish a social 
political terrorism as a means of scaring society 
and the State into a concession of its demands, 
)aralyse all law that there may be a reign of law- 
H.s.stiess out of which a new law, the law of the 
individual may arise. Philosophic anarchism is 
idealistic and looks on to the future without 
appeal to force. Revolutionary anarchism is the 
result of illogical application of idealistic philosophy 
to social realities. How, then, to safeguard our- 
selves against the importation of revolutionary 
anarchi.sm ? In the writer's view the periodic craze 
for murder breaks forth from paupers, criminals 
and the insane who form the parents of a 
considerable part of the nation. The first remedy 
therefore sliould be to restrict undesirable im- 
migration as far as possible. To minimise the 
premuction of criminals. 

We mast systematically educate oar foreign-bom 
citizens and our publiC’School children into a recogni- 
.tion of the splendid political privileges given in our 
Republic, and teach them to see that in their hands 
are the means of correcting all social evils peacefully. 

We must all cherish a deeper reverence of every form 
of law. We must learn to hold all life, even in its 
humblest and most insignificant forin.s sacred. To end 
the fascinations of revolutionary anarchy for certain 
minds, we must not merely use counter force tosup- 
pre.ss it; we roust seek to accept and embody what- 
ever truths there are in the philosophic anarchism which 
gives it birth. We must individually seek to realize 
the ideal of philosophic anarchism, and become our- 
selves, each of us, self-govorning beings, enshrining the 
moral law, so as to need no restraint of external legis- 
lation. While doing this, we must hold the untrained 
lives around us under the stern majesty of law, until 
they, too, become self-legislating human beings, living 
embodiments of immanent law. 


THE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOR-OBNERAL 
OF INDIA IN COUNCIL hy Desai Narotam, 
Pleader^ High Court, Bombay, Price Rs, • 

This book contains all the Acts of the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council passed during 
the last year. To make the collection useful the 
author has printed for each of the Acts the state- 
ment of objects and reasons, report of the Select 
Committee,'8peeche0 and a number of useful ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council. 
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MARQUIS ITO. 

Mr. Alfred Stead supplies the Review of Reviews 
with an excellent character sketch of Maj'quia Ito 
which opens with a beautiful portrait of that great 
statesman of Japan. Ever since the first Cabinet 
was formed Marquis Ito has been the virtual Prime 
Minister of Japan. The people of Japan from 
the highest to tlie lowest have confidence in their 
leader. Mr. Stead adds : — 

Great and gifted as are tlie other great Japanese states- 
men, Count Inoiiye; Count Okuma, Maiquis Vamagata, 
Count Matsukata that glorious gioup of intellerts tear- 
ed in an Oriental civilization, which has led Japan 
to its present great position —none of those would grudge 
Marquis Ito his world- wide fame. 

THE OllBATNESS OP THE MAN AND IIlS OFFICE. 

Marquis Ito is the friend and confidential 
adviser of the Emperor who lias conferred upon the 
Marquis every sign of his confidence and his 
favor, on one occasion decorating him with an 
honor until then reserved for royal personages. 
The Statesman's work stands unique in the world's 
history, as Japan^s growth is alone in a class by 
itself. Mr. Stead proceeds : — 

Japan has arisen from nothing, according to Occidental 
ideas and in thirty odd years ha.s become the hohler of 
the balance of power in the Far East. The Marquis Ito 
has been the principal figure and worker in thi.s mar- 
vellous, this unprecedented national cliange To no 
other man in this world has it been given to look back 
from the comparatively ear ly ago of sixty years, and see 
such a life’s woik lying behind him. 

All his life, Marquis Jto, has been in govern- 
ment service, and has held many offices such as 
Under Vice-Minister of Finance. President of the 
Imperial Household of the Privy Council, of the 
House of Peers. Notwithstanding the.se, he has 
also been frequently sent to foreign lands on 
special missions : 

PATRIOTISM. 

Perhaps the greatest of his work to make possible 
the Japan of to-day was in his forcing the people 
to realise that it was necessary to meet the foreign- 
ers, who had then overwhelmed the country, on 
their own ground. Mr. Stead observes : — 

Having made this great change, in 1883 he drew up a 
denstitution for Japan, and changed an absolute monar- 
chy into a constitutional one as easily as another mair 
might change a mis-spelt word. Of this great work 
Marquis Ito told me only this year thiit the work wa.s 
very difficult and productive of much thought. 

AS A PARTY LEADER. 

In 1890 Ito formed a party known as the Cons- 
titutional Political Association. Ito’s views on 
tha duty of a party are full of importance; — 


“If a political party,” says the Marquis Ito, “aims 
as it should aim, at being a guide to the people, it 
must first commence with maintaining strict discipline 
and Older in its own ranks, and above all, w’ith shaping 
its own conduct with an absolute and sincere devotion 
to the public intero.sts of the country ; and it must 
moreover, at all risks,” avoid falling into the fatal mistake, 
of giving official posts to men of doubtful qualifications 
simply because they belong to a particular political party 

Mr. Ito is now making hi.® fifth tour to Europe. 
Mr. Stead thinks that there are many things which 
Europe may learn from Japan and not the least 
is that shown excidlently in the ^'^resent tour of 
Marquis Ito. The reasons for the visit are not 
made known yet. However, Mr. Stead gives this 
extract from Ito^s reply to a Chicago interviewer 

I am travelling chiefly for my health, and incidentally 
to collect facts concerning American and Europen trade 
for the .Japanese Government .... I am however, 
very anxious to meet men in the control of affairs in 
the United States and England .... I have the 
commeicial interests of my country very much atlieait 
We would like to change our tarilf regulations and 
impose higher duties on many things we imp^ut, but 
we arc debaireil by ticaties with foreign Powers. This 
does not seem fair. Jafian is in a most piusporons con- 
dition, and is on exeellent tmrri.s with the rest of the 
world, paiticnlarly England and America. 

It would further appear that the visit is an im- 
portant and perhaps an epoch-making one. For 
.Mr. .Stead adds ; — 

Whatever may be the reasons made jiublic for tJie 
present visit, there is no doubt that Marquis Ito 
is availing himself of this opportunity to find out for 
himself the international condition of affairs in Europe. 
Although l.e has no political mission, rmr diplomatic 
power.s, it is an open secret that he returns to Japan to 
undertake the task of forming a nevs' Cabinet in the 
newly elected Parliament which will meet in December, 
1902. Thus he will .soon enough liave the fullest of 
powers to conduct negotiation.s, and it is then that will 
be .seen the fruit.s of the present journey. 

Passing on to consider the probable motives of 
Marquis Ito and the results of his European visit 
Mr. Stead forecasts the other w ishes which the 
Marquis bears in his mind and which be vvillseekto 
fulfil on his return to Japan : — 

Japan seeks an alliance, offensive, and defensive, 
if possible, or failing this, defensive only. Between a 
Kuaso-Japane.se alliance there lies ever a small island 
.situated before Masampho Harbour. Thi.s island is the 
centre of the Far East, is a potential Gibralter, owner- 
less at present, but envied far more than all the re.st 
of Korea. This island, the occupation of Port Arthur, 
and the national sentiment, present to the majority of 
Japanese statesmen insuperable obstacles in the way of 
Ras.so-JBpanese agreement. Fiance goes with Russia, 
and it is to England and Germany that Japan, in the 
person of Marquis Ito, turns her eyes — England because 
of her great fleet and lines'*^ coaling stations, and 
Germany because she has always at command three 
votes in the European Councils. 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 

Prof. S. Satliianathen of the Presidency College, 
Madras, contributes an interesting article to ihe/tJasi 
and West on the Indian Village Community. The 
Professor states the theories of Sir Henry Maine and 
Mr. 13. H. Baden— Powell and supports the latter 
in his contention that since Sir IL. Maine wrote his 
work evidence far more important and extensive 
has been made available to the student of early — 
world history. Maine's theory is : — 

there was a single primeval typo of Indian villafic 
community to which all Indian village communities 
confirmed in spite of ndnor differences. 'J’he es.seiitial 
features of thi.s institution weie : (a) the village com- 
munity formed a single tmit so far as propiietorship of 
land was concerned, in other words that the village land 
as well as the waste land attached to it was held in 
coniraon or collectivcdy ; fb) the village constituted a 
.''elf-governing communit}' .and its affairs were not con- 
ducted hy a headman, hut by a council of elders or 
heads of the c(»-sha»iiig viJlajjeis ; (c) the niembeis of 
this corporate body bad no definite share in the land ; 
(d) these membeis oiiginally consisted of kinsmen of a 
common lineage, or those who had been assumed to be so 
by some form of legal fiction — this circumstance »Sir 
H. S. Maine bring.s foi ward as substantiating his theory 
of Patiria Potestas ; (e) that these village communities 
weie not simple bedies with equal rights, but they were 
composite groups containing social layers amalgamated 
at different times, the whole funning a soit of hierarchy 
of different castes. 

Mr. J3aden — Powell udiliices several reasons to 
prove tluit Maine’s sititple village community wa.s 
iieitliAT universal nor Primeval. For there wa.s 
extant before the Aryan settlement immigrant 
tribes us in Assam, and even the Dravidian settlers 
much preceded the Aryan.s. Mr. Baden — Powell 
distinguishes two types of village coiimuinilies, the 
non-Aryan or the Severalty or Kyotwari Village 
and the Aryan or the Joint Village. 

The chief features of tlu? Severalty or Ryotwari village 
aie the followdng : there is no joint ownership of the 
village site or of any adjacent waste land, but the whole 
area is divided into a number of .separate and inde- 
pendent holdings; the village is self-governing, but 
the authority rests not with a panchayet or a cOTnmit- 
toetf ciders, but with the hereditary headman. These 
Severalty villages are to be found all over Southern and 
Western India, over Central India and even over the 
whole of Bengal excluding Bihar, The Joint Village 
is the form which is prevalent in the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab and Oiuih. There are of course 
remarkable instances of the Joint Villages existing in 
isolation in the area where the prevailing type is the 
Ryotwari or . Severalty Vill.age, but these can be ac- 
counted for oy special circumstances. 

Mp. Sathianathen then remarks of Maine 
that his acquaintance with India was chiefly con- 
fined to the north, and as in Bengal the Zemin- 
dary system introduced by Lord Cornwallis has 
been fatal to the old village institutions, the 


great Indian jurist had no other alternative than 
to study the village system as it prevailed in the 
North-West ProvincHS, the Punjab andOudh. It 
is only within recent years, that the village 
organisation, as it still survives in ISouth India, 
and which undoubtedly bears marks of non-Aryan 
origin, has been carefully and thoroughly studied. 
We are not, therefore, surprised at JSir Henry 
Maine faking for granted that what is applicable 
to the North-West Provinces is applicable to the 
whole of India. 

Speaking of Orissa Mr. Sathianathen says that 
it is the India of the Hindu period of 
history unaffected in ino.st cases by ex- 
ternal inlliiences where there is no trace 
ol a common holding or of the settlers for- 
ming a body of owners in common. Apart from 
the historical evidence, there is also an a priori 
evidence. It i.s a well-known truth that the 
simple precedes the complex. “ The village insti- 
tution consists ” says the eminent jurist Sir Henry 
“not of single but composite bodies, including a 
number of classes with variems rights and claims 
the whole con.stituting a hierarchy.” Such an 
institution is not at all simple. 

Though Mr. Sathianathen sides with Mr. Baden- 
Pow'ell in his refutation of the Joint Villages as not 
the primeval type yet he is not prepared to support 
his contenlioii that thei’e is no demonstrable con- 
nection between the Joint Village and the old 
Aryan races, for a the striking pnrallalism between 
the Indian village community and the Teutonic 
mark distinctly points to an Aryan origin. 

“ If very genei’al language w^ere employed, tlie 
description of the Teutonic or Scandinavian village 
communities,” says Sir H. S. Maine, “might actual- 
ly serve as a description of the same institution in 
India. There i.s the arable mark, divided into 
separate lots but cultivated according to minute 
customary rules binding on all. There is the 
waste or common land, out of W'hicli the arable 
mark has been cut, enjoyed as pasture by all the 
community pro indiviso. There is the village con- 
si.sting of habitations each ruled by a despotic 
paterfamilias, and there is constantly a council of 
(xoverninent to determine disputes as to custom.’^ 
Institutions found both in Europe and in India 
with such striking features of resemblance cannot 
but be regarded as having a common origin. 

The writer then winds up by observing that the 
origin of the joint-family system and its bearing 
on the village institution is a problem of profound 
signiflcance that still stands in need of iovesti-^ 
gation. 
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HUXLEY A8 A LITERARY MAN- 

In the Century Magazine for January, an in- 
teresting paper on ‘ Huxley as a Literary Man’ 
appears from the pen of Mr. James. E. Kiilh of 
John Hopkins University. “ In the early and 
middle portions of the nineteenth century, ways 
of thinking that were new and, to the unscientific 
man. strange were developing in the minds of sober 
thinkers. Here or there a trickle of physical 
knowledge or of philosophical argument would filter 
into the minds of popular readers, but the greater 
part was eventually stored in such ponderous volum- 
es as those of the synthetic philosophy or of pure 
science, worlds to many unappreciated, if not un- 
intelligible to their limited knowledge. Hence 
these things came to the greater w'orld of the ave- 
rage man not as critical truths, but rather as the 
remote abstractions of a class of dreamers.” “ An 
apostle of scientific ways of reasoning, “ adds the 
writer,” was demanded to carry the light of truth 
into the halls of popular thought, to bring home 
by vigorous, aggressive means the fact that scien- 
tific culture was not a dead curiosity, but a practi- 
cal, all-important philosophy of life. 8uch a man 
arose in the person of Huxley. Pre-eminently a 
scientist, and specially a biologist, every thought 
was pursued with the method of the laboratory, and 
every argument was based upon irrefragable fact. 
Nevertheless, the reasoning therefrom led him into 
the paths of philosophy, political economy, theolo- 
gical controversy, and ethics.’’ 

HUXLEY AND HESCAETES. 

Mr. Kuth points out that w'hi^e he is scientific, 
there is something about his thought, about his 
very words, w^hich stamps them as literature in I he 
strictest sense, and even as that kind of literature 
usually called polite. Let us see what this 
something is. To do this, compare his style 
with that of a man who was distinctively a philo- 
sopher, and who w^ell nigh apotheosized the cold, 
clear, dispassionate forms of the logical thinker. 
As Huxley himself tells us, Descartes was one of 
the writers who were the fountains of his finest 
inspiration. Consequently the similarity of thought 
in the two following passages may be due to the 
direct influence of one man over the other. Yet 
^notice the contrast of style. Says Descartes . 

*' My second maxim was to be as firm and resolute 
in my actions as 1 was able, and not to adhere lens 
steadfastly to the most doubtful opinions, when once 
adopted, than if they had been hi{;hly certain ; imita- 
ting in this the example of travellers who, when they 
have lost their way in a forest, ought not to wander from 
side to side, far less remain in one place, but proceed 
constantly toward the same side in as straight a line as 
possible, without changing their direction for slight 
rpasons, altliougb perhaps it might be chance alone 


which at first determined the selections ; for in this 
way, if they do not exactly reach the point they desire 
they will come at least in the end to some place tliat 
will probably be prefeiable to the middle of a forest.” 

This is virtually the same thing as Huxley ex- 
presses in these words : 

“ Next to being right in this world, the best of all 
things to be clearly and definitely wiong, because you 
will come out somewhere. If you go buzzing about 
between right and wrong, vibrating and fluctuating you 
come out nowhere ; but if you are absolutely and thorough- 
ly and persistently wrong, yon must, some of these days, 
have the extreme go*»d fortune of knocking your head 
against a fact, and that sets you all straight again/’ 

The idea is the same, the difference obvious. 
Descartes congratulated himself when he wus free 
from pas.«ion. Huxley harnessed passion and sen- 
timent and made them the drawers of his chariot 
of logic. He does not scorn to arouse sentiment 
or to use striking metaphors, so long as they in no 
wise impede tlie clearness of hia reason. 

WILL Ills WOllKS LIVE? 

The writer next considers whether Huxley's 
works will live in literature. If so what place 
therein will they occupy '? 

In regard to the first we can safely say that the larger 
number of his ei||Mitys w ill not endure. These weie written 
for the deciding of qiie-<tion8 of the day, and will vanish 
with the passing of the day, To this class belong most 
of his controversial papers with Mr. Gladstone. Dr. 
Wace, and others, and many of those relating to educa- 
tion in science. Again, of the remainder of lus work, 
the larger portion will survive as 8pe(5ialized technical 
discussions, and not as lileratnre proper. Thus much of 
his Darwiniaoa, tozether with his biological and geologi- 
cal essays, may continue, as at present, popular adapta- 
tions of scientific questions, while the essav on Hume 
has already becorruj an enduring possession of philo.«ophy. 
Still again, gems of thought in the midst of dry di.sens- 
sions are not literature ; nor are newspaper articles, scat- 
tered notes, or other such di'joonnected matter. Thus, 
much as we may regiet it, all such works of Huxley - 
and they are numerous — will ]>as8 away, and this will 
still further diminish the mass of his permanent artistic 
achievements. To find, then, his true claims upon the 
literary world, we must look into the few but priceless 
es<«ays that remain. These are not collected in one book, 
but are scattered promiscuously throughout the nine 
volumes of the last arrangement of hia works. Such are 
the essays of which “ The method of Zadig,” “ Evolution 
and Ethics ” and the biographical and critical sketch of 
Joseph Priestley are examples. These will endure as 
humane literature because they possess those qualities 
of style and humanit^rianism which are the necessary 
and snfiicient conditions of such. 

HIS LITEttAEY MISSION. 

“It was not” says Mr. Kuth, “ lli« propounding 
of new doctrines, for with very few exceptions, 
bis doctrines are not neWj^Nor w’as it Ihe popu- 
larizing of science, the mere recasting of other peo- 
ple’s ideas ; for his works not <»nly embody the 
spirit as well as the grosser materials of the scien- 
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tist, but are everywhere instinct with something oF 
his own, more vital, more significant. 

His most striking characteristics in doctrine and in 
character were unoriginal. Yet the diversified elements 
in each were combined into such new and startling 
wholes as to produce upon-the one hand a philosophy of 
life, and upon the other a character, eacli distinctly 
novel and of profound significance. Here were two 
powerful and 01 rginal forces. Then personality wedded 
doctrine, and the result was Huxley as a literary man, a 
factor in the literary world which combined DeQuincey’s 
literature of knowledge and literature of power. For 
rarely has knowledge been used with such power as in 
the hands of Huxley. It was in the construction out of 
loose truth of woikablo theories of life and ethics that he 
excelled. The philosopher finds before him a mass of 
unassorted facts, and from them builds a .scheme of the 
univer.se. So Huxley examined the unassoited mateiials 
of generations of philosophic and scientific observeis of 
mankind, and adding to these his own copious experience 
deduced thereform a code of nioials, a practical philoso- 
phy, and a woikable basis of action for that pait of life 
upon which science touches. In his autobiography he 
sums up his chief objects, which were “ to promote the 
increase of natural knowledge, and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investigation to all 
the problems of life.” He is the exponent of such 
portion of the theory of how we ought to live as is deiiva- 
ble in this manner. 

In regard to Huxley’s personality we cannot il- 
lustrate by quotation or analyse by parts. It is 
only by a constant and sympathetic readinii of lii.s 
works that we begin to see in its true light the soul 
that lie.s hidden to the casual observer. Jn thi.s 
his letters recently published are helpful 

Two things, however, strike us at the outset, his frank 
earnestness and his frank pugnacity. There is nothing 
petty here, no concealment or affectation, none of Urn 
theatrical wigs and powder or other trumperies with 
which so many more eccentric literati .see fit to adorn 
themselves. He was a man who was above facts, who 
was the master, not the slave, of conventions and 
customs. 

His sincerity required the same soundness of others. 
Any one who was liberal in view, inclined to gentlemanly 
and sober discussion, and, above all, unflinchingly honest 
in his beliefs, he met on equal grounds and treated with 
courtesy. Any falsehood, however, any shirking: of the 
responsibility of thinking and meeting problem ^ace to 
face, was to him an abomination, a germ of the most 
dangerous evil, to be stamped out at any cost and by 
any means. Those who resorted to such subteffuges 
he attacked unmercifully, alternately dissecting them 
spiritually with the keenest sarcasm and overwhelming 
them with weighty masses of logic — masses, which, in 
their completenass and force, remind one of nothing so 
much as the plucked-up hills with which Satan and 
his angels were overwhelmed. Before his untiring energy 
there was found no peace for humbugs, dissemblers, or 
those who wished nothing better than to be left in lazy 
satisfaction with the accepted order of things. In these 
controversies he was sometimes too bitter, too fierce, and 
made use of a sarcasm which, though delicious, was fre- 
quently little short of cruel. He was a firebrand, warm 
enough to his friends, but ready to consume any 


opponent — nay, more, looking out for opponents with 
the keenest scrutiny, Ie.st one might p(;rchance appear 
upon the far horizon of the world of thought without 
being favoied by his disastrous notice. Moreover, he 
was hot-tempeied, and when roused, rometimes haish 
and illibetal ; but his naiure was of the impulsive kind 
that apologizes asquiiikly as it errs, while through his 
life at all times lan the redetjming vein of humor. It 
is not an uproarious laugh, but a keen, irresistible little 
twinkle that comes into tlic eoinera of his eyes over 
the foibles of his neighbois and of himself. 

These impulsive characteristics precluded the exi.stence 
of that calm deliberation which should ehataeterizc the 
philosopher But what philosophy lost, humanity at 
laige gained. For he wa.s a man who, while leverential 
to nbstiact reasoning, held such to ho of subordinate 
importance unless in the end applied in some way to 
the uplifting of the race. What we sec in others is 
often only the reflection of our own fine or ignoble 
<iualitics and the words he penned of Piiestley apply 
with equal force to himself : “Ho was a man and a 
citizen before he was a philo.soplier, ” one of those 
“ who cau! even more for freedom of thought than for 
nrere advance of knowledge,” 

Thirs Huxley’s character had none (rf that origi- 
nality which arises From idiosyncrasy. 8iich origi- 
nality as he ‘possessed w as due not to startlingly new 
conceptions of life, but to a new correlation of a 
number of well-known virtues. It was the un- 
u.sual grouping of the logic of philtrsophy, the em- 
piricism of science, the sympathy of hiimani- 
tarianism, and other diversified elements, which, 
when compounded into a unified whole, made up a 
character, new and interesting, though unoriginal 
in its components. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE JESUITS. 

Oup readers might remeinbei that in August iast 
we published in this column a summary oF an arlicle 
on the “ Monita 8ecreta oF the Jesuits, *' which 
appeared in the Hnmamturiiu. It was a dark 
picture oF the aims and methods of* the Jesuits. 

A contribution to llie Ojieti CooH for Janu- 
ary by M. Henri De Ladeveze, on the ‘‘Truth 
about the Jt3suits** presents the side righter, of 
the question in a very temperate manner. 

“Is it not lamentable’* he asks, “Lhat in 
this age of criticism, at a time when so much is 
said about justice, — but at a time, alas! when 
justice is more applauded than practised — the 
Jesuits should still be rtipresented as the black 
demons of fantastic legends, and tliat no accusa- 
tion, however absurd and whatever its origin, low 
need of proof frotn the tnere fact that it is levelled 
against them ? *’ There are, however, upright 
and independent thinkers, who exercise the 
right of private jii<lgment, who are not in- 
fluenced by the commonplaces that sway the 
vulgar mind. Jt is tliem the uriter addresses. 

The Society of Jesus, founded August 15, 1554, 
in Paris, by Ignatius Loyola and six of his com- 
panions, was canonically instittited in September 
27,154-0, by the Bull of Pttpe Paul Hi., Rerihnim 
militantiH eccUsve. It cotnprises, as do all religious 
orders, two kinds of members; Patbers and Lay 
Brothers. The Pathers are either priests or des- 
tined to become so; but they do not definitely 
belong to the Society until after they have gone 
through a very severe and long ter^n of probation 
of which the stages are as folh>\v ; — 

After a novitiate of two yenr, they taki* the three 
‘simple’ vows of poveity, chastity and obedience, and 
receive the title of ‘approved scholastic ’ In this capa, 
city they apply theiiisolves, at their snpcrioi’.s plea.'Aure- 
either to teaching or to the study of theology, j)hil- 
osophy, literature, or science until, having passed ten 
years in the Society and having attained the age of 
thirty at least, they are elevated to the rank of 
‘ spiritual coadjutor.’ From that moment they are 
eligible for all the posts of the Institute, with one or 
two exceptions. 

Ultimately, after they have been tested during 
a further term of several years, one of the three 
following decish)n8 is come lo with respect to them. 

1. Either they are allowed to make their solemn pro- ’ 
fession,. which includes the vow of obedience to the 
Pope, peculiar to the Society of Jesus, and thu.s become 
professed Jesuits ; they then belong irrevocably to the 
Order ; they are, in short, really Jesuits and can occupy 
the posts that were closed to them hitherto. 

2. Or, if they are found wanting in any of the 
necessary qualifications, they are retained with the title 
of Jesuit of the three vows, which confers no further 

rerogatives. 


3. Or they arc expelled frem the Institute. 

The Lay-15rotheis, who are much less numerous, take 
their vows after ten years’ trial if they are thirty years 
old at least They are called “temporal brotheJs”and 
are employed as porters, cooks, sacristans, etc. 

The writer then gives a detailed description of 
the powers of the head of the Jesuits ; — 

The Society of Jesu.s has really but one head, the 
General, who, before the suppression of the temporal 
power of the Pope, resided at tlie Gesu in Rome. He 
innat be a professed Jesuit of the four vows, and it is the 
professed Jesuits of the four vows only who take part in 
his election, which is by secret ballot. He has four 
“ assistants” to help him, and an “ admonisher,” elected 
in the same way as himself, to keep him in, or, if need be, 
to bring him baek to t he right path. The electors of the 
General have the right of deposing him if he is guilty 
of a serious fault ; in urgent oases the assistants have 
this right, but they must, however, ask the consent of the 
professed Jesuits by coriespondence before exercising it. 

These rules and the constitution of the Society 
of Jesus, M. Ladeveze considers to be founded 
upon very wise and very liberal principles.” 

Very wise, for there is but one authority, and I need 
not dwell on the advantages accruing from this fact. ; 
very liberal, since this authority emanates from the free 
choice of those who recognise it, and is never in danger 
of degenerating into tyranny, because it too is subject to 
the rule whose observance by all, it is its special mission 
to secure. 

There is an additional safeguard against the 
abuse of character and authority by the head of 
the- Jesuits for, 

Once in three years there is in every Province a con- 
gregation called Provindrtle, The deputies, as soon as 
they arrive in Rome, decide by secret ballot, in the 
absence of the general, and before commencing their 
deliberations, whether there be occasion or no for 
calling together the General Congregation, to which 
body snpertains the task of examining the conduct and 
a<lministrati<)n of the head of the Order,. 

The writer then proceeds to discus-s senatim the 
several defects pointed out by critics against the 
constitution and conduct of the Jesuits. He says 
that many of the rule.s to which the Jesuits are 
subjected and against which there has been 
much strong criticism, are in the main as 8t. 
Benedict’-s which has been ad ipted with the modi- 
fications necessitated by the special object of each, 
by all religious orders since the 16th century. 

it is the same, consequently, in principle, as St. Basil’s 
and those whicli the cenobites of the Egyptian and 
Syrian deserts followed under the leadership of such 
men as St. Antony and St. Pacome, etc. For example, 
a Jesuit po.s.sesse.s nothing. Now what says St. Benedict ? 

“ Let no monk presume to posssess anything whatever,’ 
Again, the Jesuits must obey their superiors. Now, leav- 
ing on one side military obedience, which is much more 
absolute, much less enlightei^j^ and, above all much 
less voluntary, note how St. Benedict, ten centnnes 
before the Society of Jesus was founded, required his 
disciples to obey. Let no one in the monastery do his 
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heart's will ” “ As soon as an order has been given them by 
God they know not what it is to delay its execution an 
instant. “ Monks do not live as they like, they follow 
neither their desires nor their inclinations, but they let 
themselves be led by the judgment of others.” 

Another practice of the Jesuits generally con- 
demned is the supervision they practice amongst 
themselves. The writer, of course, regrets this 
sort of mutual supervision but at the same time, 
he points out that it is generally prevalent even 
amongst other mendicant orders. 

Thus we read in chap. 13 of the Couititution^ of thu 
Preaching FriaTE, founded by St, Dominic : “ Each one 
must report to the Superioi uhat he has seen, for fear 
that vices be concealed from him.” And in chap 17 of 
the Constitotion of the FriavE Minor, founded by St. 
Erancis of Assisi : “ Let none of us profess or believe 
that he is not obliged to denounce his brothei’s faults to 
the superior who must apply the remedy ; for according 
to the sentimenta of St. Bonaventuia, of the Masiters of 
the Order, and of all the general chapteis, it is decided 
that such an opinion Ms pestilential and inimical to the 
Order and to regular discipline." 

This supervision, is not im|) 08 ed by force, as it 
were, upon its members, as one of the rules to which 
they must either submit or take their departure ; it 
is proposed to them in this suaveat maimer pos.sible. 
“ The postulant shall be asked whether, for his 
greater spiritual good, and above all for his more 
complete submission and humiliation, it would 
please him that his faults, his imperfections, and 
all that may have been noticed in him, should be 
made known to his superiors by w hom^oevor 
should have become awaie thereof a/mrt from con- 
femoa.'^ The cup is still bitter, but its rim has 
been coated with honey. 

He next proceeds to explain the reason why 
the ,T(*suits undergo a great deal of inward morti- 
Ihatioii : — 

It is difficult to understand the state of mind of a man 
who having all the requisites of eaithly happiness, knocks 
at the door of their mnitiate. And yet 30 utbs, magis- 
trates, piiests, officers, noblemen, all classes of society, 
but especially the upper classes, furnish them with re- 
cruits, and, in Catholic cour-tries especially, very few 
names that aie to be found in the book of the Peeiage, 
but are inscribed in theirs. How then is one to explain 
the accusations that are hiought with such unrelenting 
animosity against the Religious who, if they are guilty, 
have certainly not yielded to personal motives in becom- 
ing so ? For what could the motive be ? IVcuniary advan- 
tage ? But the greater number of the Jesuits belongs 
to rich families and had to renounce their fortune to 
enter the Society. Ambition ? But most of the Jesuits 
occupied enviable positions in the world, some having 
found them In their emblazoned cradles, others having 
won them by personal work and merit Besides, the 
Order founded by St, Ignatius, which differs from others 
in so many ways, differs also in this that its members 
cannot accept any dignity either civil or ecclesiastical ; 
they cannot become either Cardinals, Bishops, or even 
simple Canons,— unless the Pope forces them so to do on 
I pain of committing mortal sin. 


Will any one suggest that, whilst personally free 
from ambition, the Jesuits are yet ambitious for 
tbeir Older; and that the evil they commit is done 
from obedience to insure iis prosperity ? 

Let 11 .S argue the question. “ I fail to see,” said Renan, 

“ why a Papua .should be immortal.” Let us not be as 
cruel towards the Jesuits ns was the amiable sceptic 
towaids the unfortuuHte PapuMS, and let us allow them 
to believe that they have a.'-onl ; for it is precisely be- 
ean.se they believe they have one that they enter the 
Soeitity of Jesus, in erder to work nut its salvation more 
efficaciously How can we admit after this that, having 
left the world and having made the greatest, saciifices 
in order to lead a life le.ss exposed to sin, they siiould 
eventually fall so low as to obey a conimand to sin ? 

Will some suggest that when they became 
religious they were not well acquainted wdth the 
Institute? 

I grant it. But if they do not know it when they 
first "don the custunm, they must assuredly know it 
and know it well, when tlmy take their vows. Nowhere 
eKe are so many precautiems taken to dissipate illu- 
.sion.s and to extinguisli su|ieilicial ardour. No other body 
.Studies its subjects .so completely, nor for so long a 
time, before admitting them ; in no other body have 
the future members so many means of weighing, 
during so long a peiiod, not in theory only hut in 
practic(‘, the advantages and disadvantages of the en- 
gagement they aspire to enter into. One must suppose 
thmi that, by a miracle of dissimulation, the Society 
docs not reveal itself in its tine character save to the 
professed .Jesuits of the four vow’s : in that case the 
reproaches ad(iressed to Jesuits in geneial would fall 
.upon the former only who would thus become the scape- 
goats of the flock. 

The writer then proceeds to give a historical 
a'^*courit of the persecution to which the Jesuits 
were subject to by seveial European countries. 
Hcmainfaiiis, that they were condemned unjustly. 

In judging the Jesuits the writer .says we must 
apply the maxim of Marcus Aurelius 

“ Theie ate a thousand ciicurnstances with which we 
must acquaint ourselves in order to Vte able to pronounce 
on the actions of others. ” If we acquaint ourselves with 
the “thoussind circuinstanco.",” and if we study the Jesuits, 
not as membeis of a corporation, hut as priests 
missioii.'ii ies, wo aie inevitably compelled to share the 
opinion that a Protestant writei has so well expressed : 
“however much one may detest, the Jesuits, when ic- 
ligion is allied to intellectual charm.s, when it is gentle- 
manneted, wears a smiling face and does all gracefully, 
one is always tnnpted to believe that the Jesuits ha^ 
Imd a hand in the affair. 

If we consitler them fiorn a purely lay point of 
view, we .ire a.«tonished at the services they have 
rcndeied. The Jesuits have piactised every variety 
of style with success ; eloquence, history, antiquity, 
geoinetiy, profound and jioetic literatuie : theie is hardly 
a class of writets in which they have not men of the 
the first order. ” 
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MUNICIPALI8ATI0N OF HOSPITALS. 

Miss Honnop Morten, a Member of the London 
School Board, makes a plain protest in the pages of 
the latest number of the Humane Review against the 
present system of leaving the treatment of the poor 
to the care of the voluntary hospitals. She states 
that about half of the hospital accommodation pro- 
vided in Great Britain is supported by charity and 
managed by irresponsible committees; it deals 
chiefly with accident and general cases and the other 
half is provided by Borough Councils and Boards 
of Guardians and deals \uih fever and pauper 
cases. 

Take Tjoiidon as an example : there arc about 10.000 
' beds in the voluntary ho.spilals, 6.000 beds in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Fever Hospitals, and 
15,000 beds in the poor Law Inlirniaries. In addition 
there are over 1 000,000, out-patients seen annually in 
the Loudon voluntary ho.spitals. That is to say,* one 
in every three of London’s populations seeks hospital 
relief of one soit or another; while in some of the 
northern manufacturing town.'j the numb(M* is e(}ual to 
one half of the population 

Naturally the (juestion i.s often raised whether work 
of such national import ought not to be undertaken 
by the nation as a whole, and doubts ate freely 
expressed as to the advantages of “chaiity‘’in 
caring for our .sick. In these voluntary hospitals 
if a patient goe-s in ho has to submit to having uii- 
scientiflc filth injected into his body. 

Also many hospitals have wards closed, or are not 
properly equipped, for want of funds. And thirdly the 
hospitals are put whore the doctois want them and not 
where the patients need them. 

After giving an elaborate and vivid description 
of the unsatisfactory state of several of the volun- 
tary hospitals and the inconvenience to which 
poor patients are put Mias Moiten sums up the 
reasons for the municipalisation of hospituLs : - 

(1) Because it is the duty of tlie nation as a whole, 
being responsible for most of the sicknes.s, to care for 
all those who are sick. 

(2 ) Because the present system of charity is demora- 
lising, making cadgers of the poor and complacent cads 
of the rich. 

(3 ) Because of the waste and extravagance due to the 
competing of' voluntary hospitals for subsciiptions, and 
the adverti.sins appeals, &c. Havelock Elli.s says that 
from 25 to 60 pe I cent is spent on raising theii incomes. 

(4) Because in the desire to advertise many cases 
treated and many cured, patients are seen hurriedly in 
the out-patient department and kept long waiting, mori- 
4>und cases arerefu.sed admission, and convalescent cases 
are discharged ton early in order to free the bed.s. 

(5) Because in the rush for fame the young surgeons 
now experiment unrestrained, the poor have to submit 
to empirical treatment, and are denied the right to die 
in peace or unmutilated. The hospital treatment mv$t 
be accepted, though the treatment of to-day is the quac- 
kery of to-morrow. 

(Q) Because there should be a network of hospitals all 
over the kingdom for the benefit of the sick, and not huge 
barracks in dirty noisy towns for the benefit of the 
students. 


PRICES AND WAGES. 

Mr. G. Subramaniii Iyer, the late well known 
editor of ‘The Hindu’ contributes to the January 
number of Rust and West, a short paper on ‘Prices 
and Wages.’ He says : — 

Everywhere in the country, more especially among the 
poorer classes of people, there is a loud wail about the 
continued high prices of all article.s of food. These high 
piices do good, no doubt, to the more well-to-do class 
of ptoducers; but .ill producers in India are not well-to-do. 
A good deal of the land that has been recently taken up 
for cultivation is so poor that the cultivator often fails 
to get out of it the ordinary wages of his labor. But out- 
side this clas.s of the poorer agriculturists there is the 
larger 0^1*58 of labourers, poorer artisans, domestic servants 
and menial employees in offices and firms who are deep- 
ly affected by the high range of prices, almost on the 
border of famine rates, during the last fifteen years. At 
the same time, the wages have remained almost station- 
ary except in regard to the small class of skilled 
laborei.s, employed in Government public works or in 
manufactuiing factories, 

Mr. Tver then corrrpares the movement of prices 
in this country and in European countries and 
?hews some points of contrast: — 

In Europe— in England, at all events— prices of neccs- 
saric.s have gone down and wages have risen, while the 
reverse has accrued in India. Mr. Mulhall, writing 18 
years ago, says that £ 3 will now buy as much in England 
as £ 4 would a hundred years ago, and that wages have 
doubled since 1780, enabling working men to buy 44 p. c. 
more of food than they could then, notwithstanding 
tire enormous rise in beef and butter. The peasants 
earnings, too, measured in grain are 80®/© higher than, 
in the eighteenth century. Another point of contrast is 
that the terrdenc.y of expanding commerce between nations 
has 1x5011 in other parts of the world towai'ds a lower 
level of pr ices while in India it has been towards a higher 
level. 

To sum up, the conclusions of the writer are : — 

1. In the beginning of the century a remarkable fall in 
prices took place on account of British rule creating a 
sudden demand for increased currency and their demand 
not being supplied, 

2 The abolition of the East India Company and the 
substitution in its place of the direct control of the 
Crown and the completion of the Suez canal in 1869, led 
to huge investments of money in public works and in 
British enterprise, thereby largely increasing the amount 
of the currency. The prices began to rise 

3. Ibis continued till 1873, when a period of draughite 
and famines came, which aggravated the tendency of 
prices to i ise. 

4. From 1881 to 1885, comparatively good harvests 
brought down prices, 

6. Since then, although thcie have been bad as well 
as good harvests, Indian prices have entered a period of 
steady and permanent rise, owing to causes of bad har- 
vest and of inci-eased population, these causes chiefly 
consisting in the influence of European on Indian trades. 

6. Prices have risen more rapidly than wages and the 
effect of commerce, railways steam navigation "have 
tended to raise the prices^ uniform level instead X)f 
lowering them as they have done in Europe. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 

' In his excellent book on this subject which is noticed 
elsewhere, Mr, Crozier discusses the educational me- 
thods and institutions which are necessary to give per- 
manence, stability, and continuity to the policy of States. 
He holds that the object of every system of national edu- 
cation must be to harmonize the institutions of a country 
with the Bible, which either from tradition or from deli- 
berate forethought it has adopted as its guide in life ; 
and both, with its material and social conditions and en- 
vironment, and that this is to be effected sometimes by 
remodelliug the institutions in the direction of the Bible, 
sometimes by reinterpreting the Bible in the direction 
of the institutions and sometimes by adapting both to 
the material and social conditions and necessities of the 
time lie reviews the Bibles of the nations, such as the 
Jews' Bible, the Koran, the Bible of Rousseau and points 
out that the Bible of the nations in the future must not be 
supernatural in origin, but scientific, notfixed andrigidbut 
infinitely plastic and modifiable by the logic of circum- 
stances and events, while having at the same time the 
general authority, weight and applicability of the laws 
of nature themselves. But is any^ such political Bible to 
be found ? Mr. Crozier answers in the affirmative, fol- 
lowing the hint contained in the pregnant remark of 
C arlyle. Universal History is the true epic poem and 
Universal Divine Scripture whose plenary inspiration no 
man can question. 

He proposes that we should make of the laws running 
through the evolution of this Universal History our 
mpreme guide in the education of nations and states. In 
)ther words, it is the evolution of civilization in general 
-liat should be the Bible of the nations for the twentieth 
century. 

> SIR JOHN GORST ON EDUCATION. 

(From His British Association Addruiss.) 

“ For tlie physical and mental development of children 
is now admitted to be the interest and duty of a 
nation in. its collective capacity to see that proper 
chools are provided in which a certain minimum 
f primary instruction shouM be free and compulsory 
“r all, and further, secondary instruction should be 
vailable for those fitted to profit by it. But there are 
ifferences of opinion as to the age at which primary 
^struction should begin and end ; as to the subjects it 


should embrace ; as to the qualifications which should 
entitle one to further secondary instruction ; as to how 
far this should be free or how far paid for by the scholar 
or his parents.” 

“Examinations are still often regarded as the best 
instrument for promoting mental progress ; and a large 
proportion of the children in schools, both elementary 
aud secondary, are not really educated at all— they are 
only prepared for examinations. The delicately expand- 
ing intellect is crammed with ill-understood and in- 
digested facta, because it is the best way for preparing 
the scholar to undergo an examination test. Learning 
to be used for gaming marks is stored in the mind by a 
mechanical effort of memory, and is forgotten as soon as 
the class list is publislied. Intellectual faculties of much 

greater irnport<ance than knowledge, however extensive 

as useful to the child whose schooling will cease at 
fourteen as to the child for whom elementary instruction 
is but the first step in the ladder of learning — are almost 
wholly neglected.” 

‘ The power of research— the art of acquiring infor- 
mation for one’s self-on which the most advanced science 
depends, may be a proper system to be cultivated in the 
youngest scholar of the most elementary school. Cu- 
riosity and the desire to find out the reason of things is a 
natural, and to the ignorant, an inconvenient, propensity 
of almost every child and there lies before the instructor 
the whole realm of Nature in the knowledge of which 
this propensity can be cultivated.” 

“ Physical exercises are a proper subject for primary 
schools, especially in the artificial life led by 
children in great cities ; both those which develop 
chests and limbs, atrophied by impure air and the 
want of healthy games, and those which discipline 
the hand and the eye —the latter to percieve and apprec- 
iate more of what is seen, the former to obey more 
readily and exactly the impulses of the will.” 

’ Special schools for children who are crippled, blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded, or otherwise afflicted should be 
provided at the public cost, from motives, not of mere 
philanthropy, but of enlightened self-interest, so far as 
they improve the capacity of such children they lighten ^ 
the burden of the community. ” 

“While primary instruction should be provided for 
and even enforced upon all, advanced instruction is for 
the few. It is the interest of the commonwealth at 
large that every boy and girl showing capacities above 
the average should be caught and given the best oppor- 
tunities for developing those capacities. It is not its 
interest to scatter broadcast a huge system of higher 
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instruction for any one who chooses to take advantage 
of it, however unfit to receive it. Such a course is a 
waste of public resources. The broadcast education is 
necessarily of an inferior character, ai the expenditure 
which public opinion will at present sanction is only 
sufficient to provide education of a really high calibre for 
those whose ultimate attainments will repay the nation 
for its outlay on their instruction.” 

“ It must not, however, be forgotten that a national 
system of education has its drawbacks as well as advan* 
tages. The most fatal danger is the tendency of public 
instruction to suppress or absorb, all other agencies, how- 
ever long established, however excellent their work, and 
to substitute one uniform mechanical .system, destructive 
alike to present life and future progress. ” 

“ There still remains for our consideration the second 
division of higher education, viz, the applied or techno- 
logical side. It is in this branch of education that Great 
Britain is most behind the rest of the world. A few ele- 
mentary lessons in short-hand, book-keeping will not fit 
the British people to compete with the commercial enter- 
prise of Germany. There are grades and types of techno- 
logical instruction, and progress can only be slow. It is 
useless to accept in the higher branches a student who 
does not come with a solid foundation on which to build. 
In such institutions as the Polytechnics at Zurich and 
Charlottenberg we find the students drawn exclusively 
from those who have already completed the highest 
branches of general education.” 

“ The progress made under such system would at 
first be slow ; the number of students would be few until 
improvement in our systems of primary and secondary 
instruction afforded more abundant material on which to 
work ; but opr foundation would be on a rock, and every 
addition we were able to make would be permanent, and 
would contribute to the final completion of the edifice.” 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

In the course of a leading article on University Reform 
the Indian Social ReforvLcr makes the following sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Indian Universities 
Commission 

ft The first thing to do is to recognize the principle that 
the more an educational system gives freedom to the in- 
dividual, pupil as well as teacher, the more successful 
is it likely to prove as a means of training honest 
healthy, intelligent and useful citizens. The present, 
system is so destructive of initiative that no man of 
any ability can long remain a teacher under it with- 
out ^adually losing the active powers of his 
ifnind. He is only a master in name. In fact, he is a 


slave of departmental and University examinations 
which weigh upon him all his days like a nightmare. Any 
attempt to instil some amount of sense into the process is 
sure to be resented by the type of parents who want 
their children’s names printed in the Gazettes as early 
as possible as having passed this or that examination, 

The first step the Commission should take must be one 
which would restore his independence to the teacher. 
We do not overlook the fact that not a few teachers at 
present prefer to work the machine by pure muscular 
effort than to have to put brains into the work, because, 
of the latter commodity they possess precious little. 
The Commission’s attention should be directed to the 
subject of how to rid the department of these incapables 
as promptly as possible. None but really capable men 
should be tolerated, especially in the higher ranks of 
teaching, and a public opinion should be created whicli 
looks on neglect of his work on the part of a teacher as 
a crime equal in beinousness to that of a parent who 
neglects to maintain his offspring. 

HINTS TO EXAMINERS. 

A correspondent to the Oalovtta Univenity Magazine 
make the following 8ugge.stion8 

1. Instructions should be issued to all examiners to 
do their utmost to frustrate the practice of learning 
answers by heart. 

This could be done by refusing to give maiks when 
there was clear evidence that answers had been mecha- 
nically committed to memory. 

2. Candidates should be formally warned that answers 

of this nature will not be accepted. ‘ 

3. The practice of printing in the margin of a paper 
the number of marks assigned to each question should be 
discontinued. 

These unduly hamper the examiner and mislead the 
student. 

4. It should be clearly given out that standards once 

fixed will be strictly adhered to, i 

5. The Entrace Examinations should be made an effective | 
test of such a knowledge of English as is required by a 
student for the profitable pursuit of his University courses. 

Failing the possibility of some test of speaking and 
understanding English, such a test of the ability to write 
correct English would be afforded by an English Essay 
(or letter or other form of composition) carrying an app- 
reciable proportion of the total marks assigned to English, 
and a high percentage for passing in this paper, A 
certain number of bad misUMs in grammar should al* 
together disqualify. 
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THE NEW CIVIL PBOCEDURE BILL. 

” A Judicial Officer ” writes to us i—The subject of 
entrusting the Subordinate Civil Courts with more exten- 
sive powers and of relaxing certain restrictions which 
hamper the free administration of justice has come up 
again for discussion in connection with the new Civil 
Procedure Bill. But the tendency of legislation appears 
to be to invest the intermediate appellate couits with 
increased powers of linality. That is where the evil lies. 

In paper No, 5 judicial 390, addressed from the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, dated Calcutta, 30th March 
1897, certain suggestions are made for the curtailment 
of appeals. In the New Civil Procedure Bill, there can 
be no doubt, special attention has been paid to the 
subject of appeals, and a few remarks on the point 
may not be out of place. 

In that paper, it is observed that “ for every appeal 
in England, there are 240 appeals in India,” and that 
“ in comparing India with England, it must be borne 
in mind that in England there is no intermediate 
appeal, but that the appeal lies direct from the inferior 
Court to the High Court.” A remedy for the existing 
state of things cannot be had unless we get at the 
causes which give rise to the large quantity of appeals. 
As has been rightly observed, “ if the appellate 
courts were stronger than they are, there would not 
be any ground of complaint that the number of appeals 
is so large.” I would confine my remarks to this parti- 
cular phase of the question. It is these intermediate 
appeals and the extensive powers conferred on them by 
statute that, in the opinion of many, account for the large 
speculation that is ripe in the matter of appeals. As the 
law stands, a single Judge, sitting as First Appellate 
Court, has the absolute power to decide finally all ques- 
tions of fact, relating to properties worth Rs. 2500, nay, 
worth even Rs. 5000 in Districts in which there are Sub- 
ordinate Judges’ Courts. The market value of the 
property is in most cases, more than the value set down 
for purposes of court fees and jurisdiction. Whether he 
confirms or reverses the decision of a District Munsiff, or 
of a Subordinate Judge, his word is final on questions of 
fact. In cases of confirmation there is at least the satis- 
faction that two judicial officers have arrived at con- 
current findings. But in cases of reversal, where is the 
guarantee that justice has been done unless a presumption 
of infallibility should attach to the decision of a single 
Judge sitting as a court of appeal 1 A system of law 


that allows finality to a decision arrived at by one single 
Judge, in reversal of a decision of another Judge, cannot 
but be characterisied as extremely unsatisfactory ; it is no 
wonder that appeals furnish a field for speculation, the 
final arbitrament being known to rest upon the idiosyn- 
crasies of one single person. The solution that must strike 
anybody is that the concentration of so much power in 
one Judge must be done away with. A court of appeal, 
whether first or second, must consist of no less than two 
Judges, for “ the great advantage of an appellate tribunal 
presided over by more than one Judge consists in the 
fact of the prejudice or the bias or the angularities of an 
individual Judge, being in some measure removed or 
neutralized by another Judge co-operating with him,” 
And further, where the Court of first Appeal reverses the 
decision of a Court of first Instance, there sh<»uld be a 
right of appeal on facts as well to the High Court. Un- 
less the Courts of First Appeal are thus strengthened, 
and are imbued with a greater sense of responsibility 
by the conferring of a right of second appeal where the 
findings of the two courts do not agree, there can never 
be improvement upon the existing state of affairs. 
Though I have advocated a right of appeal, where the 
law does not now allow it, I venture to think that, in- 
stead of augmenting the number of appeals, it will dimi- 
nish it by checking the unwholesome spirit of specula- 
tion that is now largely prevalent. 

ANOTHER BLOW TO JURY TRIAL. 

The Amirta Bazar Patriha writes: — The main point 
raised in the last memorial of the Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association re the Lyall case, published in our issue of 
the 5tb instant, has our hearty approval. Trial by jury, 
as it exists in England, does not obtain in this country. 
We have only now the shadow of this privilege, so neces- 
sary for the protection of the weak. We enjoyed the 
real thing some thirty years ago, but. Sir James Stephen 
as Legal Member of Council, knocked the kernel out of 
it by legislation and left the shell for us. In short, the 
verdicts of juries in the mofussil as in England, were 
final ; but, in 1872, a revised Code was passed by which 
power was given to the judge, if he disagreed with the 
verdict and considered it necessary for the ends of justice 
to do so, to submit the case to that High Court, wh(^ 
should deal with it as on an appeal. 

Sir James Stephen, while dealing the blow to the life 
of the jury system, was however good enough to provide 
some safeguards against the abuse of the power conferred 
on the District and Sessions Judge. On behalf of the 
Government of India he thus explained the intention of 
the Legislature regarding the new provision : ** We do 
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not of oonrse mean that the judge should act in this 
manner in every case in which he has doubts as to the 
propriety of the verdict or even in those cases in which 
he feels that if he had been a juror he would not have 
returned the same verdict. Our intention is that he 
should exercise the power in those cases only in which 
it is necessary to do so in order to prevent a manifest 
failure of justice.” 

It is pretty generally known that after the introduction 
of the above provision, the Judges of the High Courts of 
India consistently and almost without exception, carried 
out the intention of the legislature as thus expiessed 
by holding, in cases of acquittal referred to them under 
the section, that the verdict would not be set aside unless 
it were shown to be perverse, or such as reasonable men 
could not have arrived at or to have occasioned a mani- 
fest failure of justice. 

A new Code was pased in 1882, but the only altera- 
tion made affecting the present question was in the 
direction of still further safe-guarding the verdicts of 
juries by empowering the Judge to refer only in cases 
where he disagreed so completely with the verdict that 
he considered it necessary for the ends of justice to 
submit the case to the High Court. 

For the next ten yeai's no further change was made 
in the law relating to jury trials. By a Notification, 
dated the 20th October 1892, however, the Government 
of Bengal with the sanction of the Government of India, 
excluded certain offences from trial by jury in Bengal. It 
may be remembered that this measure aroused the gravest 
dissatisfaction, and both the Indians and the Europeans 
made a common cause and offered a united piotest. 

The result of the agitation was the appointment of a 
Commission. The Commission, in their report dated, 
the 24th M^rch 1893, negatived the abolition of trial 
by jury but suggested certain amendments in section 
307 of the Code (the referring section) which were in 
substance inserted in that Code for the first time by 
the Act of 1898 to which Justices Priusep and Stephen 
referred when convicting Mr. Lyall, setting aside the 
unanimou.s verdict of the jury who had acquitted him. 

Now the counsel, on behalf of Mr. Lyall, urged that 
though section 307 required the High Court to consider 
the entire evidence and give due weight to the opinion 
of the Judge as well as to the verdict of the jury, it 
was not intended by the amendment of the section in 1898 
to alter or detract from the weight which had previously 
been given by all the High Courts of India to verdicts, 
and specially to unanimous verdicts of juries, that the law 
etill was. as it had always previously been, that the 


verdict must stand unle.ss it could be shown to be 
manifestly wrong and such as reasonable men could not 
have arrived at upon the evidence ; and that the amend- 
ments in 1898 were only intended to explain toMofussil 
Judges what, under the law as it existed befoie, and as 
now made clear, they had to consider. 

Justice.s Prinsep and Stephen, however, overruled this 
contention. On the other hand they held in their judg- 
ment as follow.s : “ It is nob necessary for the prosecu- 
tion to show that the opinions of the jury are perverse 
or clearly and manifestly wrong as was held in the cases 
cited to us which were decided before the law was amend- 
ed in 1898 and exprcs.sed as it now stands. It seems to 
us that we are now bound to consider the entire evidence 
in the case, and we are then required to give duew^eight 
to the opinions of the Sessions Judge and the jury and 
not to rely only on the verdict of the jury.” Now, tin’s 
interpretation of law means simply this, that jurors have 
been reduced to the position of Assessors. And that 
the final decision rests entirely with the two Judges of 
the High Court. 

The Defence As.sociation, in their memorial, clearly 
pointed out that the intention of the alterations in sec- 
tion 307 in 1898 was (luite the reverse of the construction 
put upon it by Mr. Justice Prinsep That the Commis- 
sioners were utterly opposed to the view taken of the 
amendments by Mr. Ju.stice Prinsep is clearly manifest 
from para. 26 of their report. After quoting with appro- 
val the remarks of Sir James Stephen referred to above 
they add 

“ To encourage disagreement from the verdict of a 
Jury, or to requir*' a reference in every case in which 
the Se.ssions Judge would have come to a different 
conclusion, would be attended with mischievous 
results. Among these we may point out that it would 
by degrees utterly destroy all sense of reponsibility 
among jurors, a feeling which it is desirable to strengthen 
rather than to impair ; and the unfortunate effects that 
would probably ensue from the removal of all such trials 
to the High Court to be decided on the bare record and 
without the advantage of hearing the evidence given.” 

The finding of Justices Prinsep and Stephen in the 
Lyall case, if allowed to continue, is sure to bring about 
“ the mischievous results” and “ unfortunate effects,” as 
clearly foreshadowed by the Commissioners, in many 
future references in the High Court. They ought to have 
convicted Mr. Lyall on the ground of the perverse verdict 
of the jury and not on the gr<yj»dihey have taken. The 
ruling is a very dangerous one and all Indian associations 
ought to enter their protest against it. 
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(Trade & Sndudtris. 

THE RECENT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
AT CALCUTTA. 

A European visitor to the late Industrial Exhibition 
in Beadon Square makes the following remarks on the 
many interesting sights found there : — 

“ It was a matter of surprise to me that a gi eater 
number of Europeans did not visit the Exhibition. 
Seldom is an opportunity presented of seeing such tine 
specimens of Indian Art. But more interesting still to 
those who are watching the industrial development of 
India was the section in which actual woik was being 
done. Mr. Havell would have been delighted with the 
crowds that flocked around the exhibit where the Old 
hand-loom was working by the side of a fly-shuttlo 
loom made on the principle he recommends. An object 
lesson such as this because any one could see the 
great difference in the speed with which the weaving 
was done with the fly shuttle, must do more good than 
reams of icports or columns of newspaper correspon- 
dence on the subject. ” 

What struck the visitor as a remarkable novelty 
was the “ Heliotherm, an ingenious arrangement of 
mirrors for so focussing the sun’s rays as to utilize 
them for cooking purposes. ” Tlie following important 
observation made by the European visitor deseives to 
be most seriously pondered over by our well-to-do 
countrymen : — 

“ The Exhibition certainly indicates the advance made 
in recent yeais in many fields of Industry, but it also 
revealed the reason why so many of the indigenous arts 
and industries of India have declined to the very verge 
of extinction. The lack of capital, to which the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar referred when pieseiiting 
the prizes, is lamentably evident, and quite as apparent 
in many departments is the carelessness in fluishing 
work. One cannot fail to be impressed, however, with 
the possibilities which the industrial development of 
India call up, and of the responsibility for diiecting it 
along right lines. 

REUTER’STELEGf^^^^ 

CbriBtlaa ColiBge Bulldiag, Madras, 

Telegrams despatched to Europe, America, South 
Africa and Australasia. 

Remittances by Telegraph to all parts undertaken at 
niost favourable rates. 


MR. 8. P. KELKAR ON WEAVING. 

Mr. Kelkar of Bombay delivered a lecture at a recent 
meeting of the Indian Industrial Association, in the 
coarse of which he observed: — 

‘ Tlieie are four branches of the process of wea- 
ving called winding, warping, sizing and weaving. 
The first three processes prepare the warp or the 
lengthwise threads in a piece of cloth. After the warp 
IS put on the loom, the weaver puts the cross threads 
by means of a shuttle, then the cloth is produced. 
There are already improved machines for the first two 
and the fourth proces.se.s made in England. They can 
be at once introduced in our country. English hand 
loom produces three times the work that our hand- 
loom does. A few looms have been already introduced 
ill som»' places in Bengal and they are woiking with 
the same result. 

But there is no sizing machine suited to the varie- 
ties of cloth required in our country. To fill up this 
gap is my main object. I have designed one machine 
of this soit but before making a machine actually of 
my design, I wish to see if simpler machines are in 
use in Europe where hand-loom weaving is much 
practised,” 

With this object Mr. Kelkar visited various places in 
Europe, seeing several machinery makers, comparing the 
modes of weaving that prevail in different countries, and 
making enquiries as to the sizing machines used by band- 
loom weavers. Mr. Kelkar wanted to introduce two English 
machines and make a new sizing machine that would meet 
the wants of our countiy weavers ; and he has been, to 
a large extent, successful in his object. 

A POWER STATION FOR FRANCE. 

The Paris Figaro suggests a proposition for increa- 
sing the manufacturing power of France. It is to make 
every river in France from the Pyrenees a source of 
motive power by building a colossal dam along the north 
side of the mountain chain so as to convert all the valleys 
on that side into a succession of reservoirs. When we 
consider that practically a continuous and cyclopAin 
mass of masonry about 200 miles long would be required, 
remarks the Inveivlum^ we begin to have some faint idea 
of the magnitude of the task. Still it need not all be 
done at once, and if it were executed, France would have 
n ot only a power station without a rival in the world 
but a water supply on a corresponding scale. 


A. H, MURRAY, Manager. 
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' AORIOULTUBAL BANKS. 

Presiding at the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of 
Oaloutta, Ltd. Mr D. Yule made the following obser- 
vations on Agricultural Banks 

A suggestion has been made that the Agricultural 
Banks might make advances to weavers and rneclianics 
as well as to raiyats and there is no reason why they 
should not. The Government, however, appear to be 
in no hurry to set about the institution of these self- 
help societies, and it is perhaps unwise to be luke-warm 
in a matter which affects the interests and lives of so 
large a proportion of the population. By a recent 
Resolution the Government have endeavoured lo 
show that the inability of the people to struggle 
through times of scarcity is not due to over-assessment 
of land. Famines, of course, arc due to want of rain 
or want of seed and cattle, but tne inability to live 
through them is want of money. The raiyat’s money 
has gone. I would not like to say that some of it has 
not found its way into Sir Edward Law’s prosperity 
Budget, for it is not so long ago that Sir James 
Westland admitted that the Government of India were 
not rolling in wealth, and that their inability to advance 
money was due not to any wilful obstinacy but want 
of adequate resources. By some means the Goveinment 
are now in funds and in a position to advance money, 
and it seems to me that the proposed Agricultural Banks 
being nothing more nor less than a scheme to use the 
money of the richer Indian people for the benefit of the 
raiyats who have none, the Goveinment should 
talje the first step to set this very sensible arrange- 
ment to work. The profit on the coinage of new 
rupees was never dreamed of by Sir James Westland, 
and as the accumulation seems to be serving no useful 
purpose new," I would suggest that it be utilised 
as capital for starting Agricultural Banks in parts of 
India where most urgently required. There is no 
^ doubt the allocation of this large sum for the purpose 
would induce Indian capitalists to come forward more 
readily with their aid. The Government cannot expect 
this most important scheme to succeed if left to the 
utlmioed control of already over-worked Civil Servants 
or to uneducated and untried villagers. The scheme 
to become a system must be placed iu the hands 
of a thoroughly trained and experienced Indian banker 
and what it now only a vision will ultimately be a 
most important factor in the well-being of the people 
of India. 


TUB NBBDLB LOOM. 

A new loom for the manufacture of ribbons and other 
fabrics of narrow dimensions has recently been imported 
into London from the United States, and we understand 
that it owes its origin to a family of Transatlantic 
weavers. Its salient feattire is the substitution of two 
needles, one on each side of the jibbon under manufac- 
ture, in place of the usual travelling shuttle. These 
needles have a horizontal movement and carry the thread 
which is to form the weft of the fabric to and fro, other 
needles working vertically from below seizing the loop 
and aiding in the formation of a neat selvedge on both 
sides of the ribbon. Each needle has its own dependent 
supply of thread, which it gathers from a fixed cone or 
spool ; and herein lies the chief advantage of the new 
loom, that enough thread can be carried on these spools 
for several day’s work, .so there is no need to stop the 
machine at frequent intervals to insert freshly wound 
shuttles. In this way the speed of manufacture is 
enormously increased. 

AN ADMIRABLE CORN-BANK. 

In connection with the enquiries now being set on 
foot as the result of the report of the Agricultural 
Banks Commission, it is worth while drawing attention 
to a very interesting and successful experiment whicli 
has been made by Rai Paiwatisankara Obaudhuri, the 
Zemindar of Shaitgarh, Teota, who inaugurated a corn- 
bank eight years ago at Jayaganj, in the Dinajpur 
District, and has recently extended the scheme to 
several other villages. The corn-bank is admirable in 
the simplicity of its working. In a good year the 
villagers are asked to contribute paddy to the bank, 
which stores it up and serves it out in bad years. 
When interest is demanded, and the demanded rate de- 
pends on the circumstances of the client, it is repaid, 
together with the principal, in kind. The Bank at Jayaganj 
started with a loanable capital of 80 maunds of paddy. It 
now possesses 770 maunds — an absolute proof of the 
success of the experiment. The bank is managed by 
the villagers themselves, and defaulters are dealt with 
not by appeals to the law bttt by social ostracism for 
such a length of time as the panchayet might decide. 

Sbakeopere'a /iSacbetb H tbe IRuin of Soule- 
BY THB Hon. william MILLEB, o.i.b., 

Vice- Chancellor^ University of Madras, 

Cloth Re. One. WfSpper At. 8. 

Q, A. NATBSANdt Cv., BtplaaMd$t MadfM. 
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FALLACIES ABOUT BRAIN WORK. 

Mr. William Matthews, writing in a Philadelphia paper 
declares that nine>tenths of the alleged breakdowns 
from excessive brain work are due to other causes. 
The truth is, he says, that no organ of the body is 
tougher than the brain. Hard work alone, pure and 
simple— apart from anxieties and fear, from forced or 
voluntary stinting of the body’s needed supply of food 
or sleep and the mind’s need of social intercourse- 
does far more to invigorate the brain than to lessen its 
strength ; does more to prolong life than to cut or fray 
its thread. It is the rarest thing in the world for a 
man to think himself to death, unless his thoughts run 
for many years in a monotonous rut— which is detri- 
mental to vigour as a monotonous diet to the diges- 
tive functions— or unless his thoughts relate to something 
very painful, irritating, or distressing. It has been 
justly said that thought is to the brain what exercise 
is to the physical organism : it keeps the channels of 
life clear, the blood-vessels unobstructed, so that the 
vital fluid courses along them distributing newness of 
life and vigour of action to the latest hour of existence. 
On the other hand, the want of thought starves the 
circulation, and causes men to drivel and sleep in old 
age— dead to everything but eating and drowsing in 
the chimney corner. Mr. Matthews asserts that the 
lives of the great scholars in ancient and modern times 
show that a student who takes abundant food, sleep, 
and exercise at regular hours, sits down to his meals 

in a pleasant mood, rests half an hour afterwards, re- 
creates himself by frequent rides or walks, and commerce 
with bis fellows, may toil over his books 10 or 12hour.s 
a day, and yet live happily till he reaches fourscore 
years, or even longer. 

REMEDY FOR SEA SICKNESS, • 

Pbofbsbob Hbinz, of Erlangen, recommends those 
who suffer from sea-sickness to draw long and vigorous 
breaths at frequent intervals. This, he insists, is a 
complete antidote. But the very simplicity of the 
preventive is quite enough to keep it from being put 
unfailingly into practice. To continue to draw long 
breaths at frequent intervals for, say, 12 hours would 
be no mean physical feat, and we fear that the 
antidote will soon be discredited because few could 
consistently follow the directions. 

AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE. 

We ara n^dly gaining in the average length of 
human life. Better sanitation, the enforcement of pre- 


cautions against contagions and infections diseases, and 
the advancement of surgery and medicine, are causing 
an even more rapid reduction of the death-rate than the 
laymen guess. The census bulletin of deaths that 
occurred in 271 cities of 5,000 population or more shows 
that 18*6 persons died in 1900 out of every 1,000 where- 
as in 1890 the number who died in the same cities was 
21 out of every 1,000 .— Invent ion. 

THE SECRET’ OF LONGEVITY. 

Sir Henry Thompson is a famous physician, and a 
splendid example of the young old man. He has arri- 
ved at the age of 85 years, but is active and hearty to 
a degiee that many men a quarter of a century his 
juniors might envy. The venerable doctor has just 
published a little volume in which he gives the world 
his ideas of the diet and discipline that should be adopt- 
ed when a roan gets on the downward slope of the bill 
of life, if he would lengthen out his declining days to 
the greatest extent, and gain the greatest potentiality 
for activity mental and bodily, 

According to Sir Henry “the typical man of eighty 
or ninety years, still letaining a respectable amount of 
energy of body and mind, is lean and spare and lives 
on slender rations.” He repudiates indignantly the 
notion that to be flourishing one must needs be 
fab, and declares the fear that man who is spare and 
lean must have something wrong with him to be 
“ insane and mischievous. ” 

In youth be says excess nourishment is taken to com- 
pensate for the excess waste caused by great activity and 
energy. After 50, however, the needs of man gradually 
diminish, and then it becomes most mischievous to over- 
supply the body with what it cannot properly consume or 
get rid of. The following is the programme Sir Henry 
lays down for the meals of aged people: — “Bieakfast 
at half past eight, after a cup of hot weak tea at seven, 
lunch at one o’clock or half past, afternoon tea, very 
weak, and without a single morsel of solid food ; dinner 
at seven and a light supper at eleven. ” 

LONGEVITY OF DOCTORS, 

A French statistician has discovered that in the six- 
teenth century the average duration of a doctor’s life 
was only thirby-six and one-half years. In 4the 
seventeenth century it reached forty-flyeand two-thirds, 
in the eighteenth century forty-nine and two-third 
years and at the present time he finds it is fifty-six 
years. The same inquirer proposes to ascertain whether 
the average longevity of patients has increased in the 
same proportion.— Almi/y Doctor. 
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DR. BOSE’S BBMABKABIiB BXPBRIMENTS. 
THB experiments and demonstrations of Professor 
Bose, tlie distinguished Calcutta Scientist, have as we 
have already mentioned, attracted wide attention in 
Europe. The Engineering Magazine, commenting on 
Professor Bose’s recent paper before the British Asso- 
ciation, writes - Tlie very thorough study which has been 
given to this curious action of coherer by Professor 
Jagadish Chunder Bose renders Ids paper before the 
British Association a very important contribution to 
this branch of the electro-physics, and a brief abstiact 
is of interest. As pointed out in a previous 
paper by Professor Jagadish Chunder Bose sub- 
stances may be classilied with regard to tlieir 
sensitiveness to electric radiation into three types, 
positive, negative, and neutral differentiated by the 
characteristic curves of variation of current with 
electromotive forces. In order to study ^the whole 
subject from this broad standpoint the author made 
a number of experiments witii a most interesting 
apparatus which he terms as curvograph. Previous 
experiments had been made by subjecting particles in 
a tube to variations of electromotive force by the use 
of a potentiometer arranged with a sliding contact 
the position of the slider and the deilcciion of the 
galvanometer giving points in a curve. The practical 
difficulties which were encountered with this appaiatiis 
led to the construction of an automatic recording 
devise based upon the same principle, The galvano- 
meter was replaced by a reflecting minor instrument 
and the spot of light was reflected downward by 
a fixed mirror, so that it was thrown upon the 
surface of a. horizontal platform. This platform 
was connected with the sliding portion of the poten- 
tiometer, and bore upon its upper surface a sheet of 
sensitive photographic paper. The compound motion 
the sliding platform and the galvanometer mirror 
caused a curve to be traced upon the paper, such a 
curve being characteristic of the materials under exami- 
nation. It is impraoticaole to go into the discussion 
o^the results of the experiment in this place, but in 
the paper of Pirofessor Chunder Bose, which is represen- 
ted in full in the Electrician copies of numerous curves 
are given and their exhibition of the behaviour of the sub- 
tances examined is discussed, Briefly the conclusions are 
that the changes in conductivity which appear are not 
chemioal, but appear to be molecular. The conduction 
does not obey Ohm’s law, but varies with the electro 


motive force issued being independent of it. 
Certain substances have their conductivity 'changed 
under the stress of electric radiation but recover as soon 
m the stress is removed, tlius exhibiting a close analogy 
to a mechanical stress within the elahtic limit. These 
and a number of other properties are revealed by the 
cuives drawn by this ingenious apparatus, and since 
we me promised further accounts of later experiments 
wc cannot but anticipate revelations which may 
materially change accepted notions concerning elcctiic 
radiations in general as well as the manner of their 
action in space telegraphy in particular. 

A NEW TALKING MACHINE. 

In a recent communication to the Institute do France 
Dr. Maragc gave a report of nuomrous experiments 
made by him during the past five years resulting in the 
constiuctiou of a siren that reproduces the five fundamen- 
tal vowels. There is no doubt that he will be able 
through similar proces.s to obtain, for instance, 
synthesis of the simple syllables ba, be, bi, bo bn, and 
later to reproduce mechanically more complicated forms 
and finally, any series of wonls. First there is the larynx 
formed by the upper cartilages of the trachoea, which 
can be consideied as a conduit traversed by a cuiient 
of air under varying pressure. During phonalion this 
current is interrupted more or less by the vocal 
chords. 

Below the vocal chords are ventricles of Mor- 
gagni, especially studied by Dr. Marage, which seem 
to give rise to the characteristic tone of voice 
peculiar to each individual. Finally the apparatus of 
phonation is com|4eted by the phtarynx, the nose and 
the month, whi|[i^ act as resonators. We may add that 
the cavity of the mouth, according to the shape given 
to it, may produce all the notes included in about six 
octaves. We can judge from this of the immensity of Dr. 
Marage’s flcld of investigation. 

Abandoning the older method of Helmholtz, Koenig, 
Hermann, Auerbach, and Bourseul, and perfecting the 
more recent ones of Schneebel and Samojloff, the 
doctor constructed an apparatus permitting him to 
photogiaph the vibrations produced in a given time by 
the pronunciation of each of the vowels. In this 
manner he discovered that (French) vowels I, U OU, 
were graphically represented by a single vibration ; K, 
BU, 0, by a group of two vibrations; and A by a group 
of three vibrations. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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**^h^ Burden of India** 

Deeply impressed by the al&rming condition of 
things portrayed in Mr. Digby’s “Prosperous 
British India, and eager to find out the truth of 
his statement “ that the net effect of our rule in 
India has been to impoverish our subjects and to 
render famine chronic ” Mr W. T. Stead addressed 
a circular letter to several Anglo-Indians and others 
who have made a special study of the condition of 
India. In thff February issue oF his Hevietv of 
Reviews Mr. Stead has published a number of 
replies. Mr. S. S. Thorburn, Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Thomas Burt 
M. P, and Mr. H. Stanley Newman of the 
Bombay Guardian Mission Press— all these sup- 
port Mr. Digby ; on the other hand, Sir (leorge 
Birdwood, Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Li'pel Griffin, 
the late Sir Bichard Temple, Mr. F. H. Skriiio, 
Sir Boper Lethbridge and Mr. A. P. Siimetf, 
ex-editor of the Pioneer —tiW these do not agree 
with Mr, Digby.* It is sonle\^hat sigriillcarit 
that not one of the distinguished officials who 
find fault with Mr. Digby have adduced e\i- 
dence to disprove his statements. Their denial 
takes the shape of general beliefs, impressions 
and assertions. Mr. Digby had quoted certain 
facts and figures. He challenges an inqiiirv, 
but the Secretary of State for India and 
other responsible officials fight shy of it. The 
memorandum of Sir David Barbour regarding 
“ the incidence of taxation in India prepared in 
1881 and the report of an inquiry into the 
economic condition of India conducted during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin — these tw o docu- 
ments which, it is believed, prove a wretched state 
Si afhtirs have been denied to the public and kept 
“ oohfidential.** Times without number, demands 
have been made for placing these two papers “ on 
the table of the house ** and the answer has always 
been a systematic “ No." Last month Mr. Caine 
repeated the request to Lord George Hamilton and 
Ke was told that it was not considered “ expedient 


to present it to Parliament." It is suggested that 
responsible officials keep these documents secret 
because their publication would bring their adininis- 
ti'ation into contempt. To make the suspicion 
stronger the Secretary of State and the A^iceroy 
utilise tlie very same secret documents to construct 
their own llieories of the prosperity of the people, 
but refuse them to tlie hostile critics oF British 
rule. The course is neither just nor statesmanly. 
The Indian Famine Union* 

Though Lord George Hamilton tries his best 
to evade an inquiry into the economic condition of 
India yet he is not to be allowed the quite repose 
which his optimism lulls him into. The membei-ii 
of the*“ Indian Famine Union " convened a meet- 
ing on the I4th ultimo and recorded its surprise 
and grave disappointment that Lord George 
Hamilton, aFter consenting to receive a Deputation 
on famine prevention, should have withdrawn his 
consent, and thereby deprived the Signatories (»f 
an opportunity of urging the reasons for which 
an economic enquiry into the condition of typical 
famine villages is specially desirable at the 
present time. 

The Memorial oF tlie Union is to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for India. We are glad 
to note that matters will not stop here. They 
have also resolved ( 1 ) to hold a conference with 
u view to discussing the causes of famines and 
(2) to convene a public meeting, in order to make 
it generally known that Famine mortality is mainly 
due to the excessive poverty of the Indian masses 
and in order to bring home to the British public its 
responsibility for these recurring national calami- 
ties. It is a hopeful sign of the times that Indian 
affairs occupy greater attention in England at the 
present moment than it hitherto used to do. 
Several retired Anglo-Indians have been recently 
addressing meetings on Indian questions, while the 
British committee of the Induui National Congress 
and friends in Parliament like Mr. W.S. Caine are 
doing their best to promote the cause of India. 
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The Director-General of Education. 


In the very first pronouncement which Lord 
Curzoii made in India in regard to the educa- 
tional system, he deplored the absence of 
a central educational authority as a result of 
which the Supreme (xovernment had failed to 
exercise the same close supervision over the educa- 
tion department as it had in all'Other branches of 
the adininiatration. On arn»ther occasion, Lord 
Curzon emphatically said “ I do want some one at 
head-quarters who will prevent the Government of 
India from going wrong and who will help us to 
secure that community of principle und of aim with- 
out w'hich we go drifting about like a deserted hulk 
in chopping seas.” In the face of thes (3 utter- 
ances the appointment of a Director-General of 
Education will not be a surprise to the public, and 
it is only tf) he hoped tliat the new “ expert^’ wdll 
fulfill all the functions described by the Viceroy. 
Mr. Orange, the nominee, w’e may mention, was 
hitherto Private Secretary to the English Board of 
Education. lie was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford and has had a distinguished 
University career. It is stated he has had expe- 
rience in educational work and that he is an 
authority on primary education. 

The University Commission. 

The proceedings of this body at Madras, Poona 
and Calcutta have not given much satisfaction to 
the public. A great deal of evidence is being 
collected in regard to the question of the Con- 
stitution of Senates and Syndicates wdiile there has 
not been mu.ch attempt to gain evidence on the 
question of the educational system as it is, and 
the lines on which reform may be introduced. 
The holding of the Simla conference in camera 
has given rise to a good deal of suspicion, and we 
are afraid tiiat the assiduity with which ques- 
tions are asked of witnesses in regard to the con- 
stitution of senates and syndicates gives color to 
the popular view that the outcome of all this will 
betlie making of the European element in Senates 
more predominant than it has hitherto been. 

It is stated in some quarters that the fact that 
m Calcutta the native syndics reign has been at the 
bottom of all this so-called cry for University 
•^forni. But we bear in mind the warning of the 
Viceroy not to attribute motives and shall wait to 
»ee what comes about. 


The Institute of Science- 

Mr. Tala’s educational institution for higher 
scientific research and work is to be called “ The 
institute of Science and is to be located at Banga- 
lore. It is to consist of 3 schools, one for the 
study of Chemistry, another for experimental 
Science and a third for experimental Biology. 

The staff will consist of 3 professors, 3 assist- 
ant professors and 6 instructors to be selected 
from among successful students. Not more than 
15 students will be admitted in a year and the 
course is to extend lo 3 years. The initial cost 
of the institute is likely to come up to 6| lakhs 
and the annual expenditure to about £ 10,000. 
The Government of India and the Mysore 
Government are expected to give considerable 
financial help. Some critics have been apprehend- 
ing failure of Mr. Tata’s scheme in the belief that 
.successful students of the institute will not find 
suitable employment. Prof. Gajjar of Bombay 
emphasised this point the other day in his evi- 
dence before I he Indian University Commission. 
We are glad, therefore, to read that the interests 
of successful students of the institute will be 
looked after. 

Natives in the Indian Civil Service* 

At a meeting of the East India Associatioh 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, formerly of Madras, read a 
brief paper on the question of the further admis- 
sion of Indians to the Civil Service. Mr. Pennington 
held that “we should in fact so educate the country 
that they might become tit to manage their affairs,” 
He felt that the time had come to say that not even 
the highest post under the crown need be refused 
to any native who had proved his fitness to 
hold it. The practical suggestions he made 
were timt the irreducible minimum of Europe- 
ans required should be carefully determined 
year by year, with a honafide intention of 
keeping the number as low as might be compa- 
tible with safety, and that for the remaining 
vacancies, a sufficient number of the best natives 
to fill them should be selected in Bombay bji 
some simple, but searching, examination. The 
successful candidates should be sent over to Eng- 
land at the Government expense to compete again 
on equal terms for all the services — Home and 
Colonial as w'ell as India. In the discasaion tlnit 
followed several of the speakevs agreed wstk Mr. 
Pennington, including Sir Lepel GrifHn 
once opposed to increasing the propotliiiia of 
natives in the civil service. 
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Mr. Dutt on Land Revenue in India. 

■» I I « 

Mr. R. C. Dutt lias contributed to the Pioneer 
the first instalment of his reply to the resolution 
of the Government of India concerning land 
revenue in this country u hich we referred to in 
our last number. The chief point which Mr. 
Dutt answers in the present reply relates to the 
permanent settlements. Has the permanent settle- 
ment done any good to Bengal ? The testimony of 
the ablest officers and the most distinguished 
statesmen who lived and worked in India, for many 
years, is that it is a measure dictated by sound 
policy and calculated to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the resources of India and to ensure the 
prosperity and contentment of the people. Among 
them were men like Colebrooke, Lord William 
Bentick, Sir Thomas Munro, Lord Cornwallis, 
Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord 
Halifax, Sir 8taft'ord Northcote and a host of other 
administrators. Many of these were so far convinced 
of the benefits of a Permanent Settlement that they 
urged its extension to Northern India, the Ceded and 
the conquered provinces. Bengal was permanently 
settled in 1793, and since that date, famines have 
'* been rare in that province ; in fact, ^Hhere has hem no 
famiw ivithin the permanently settled tracts causing 
any loss of life” Mr. Dutt asserts that it is the per- 
manent settlement that bas saved Bengal from the 
worst results of famine. The Government of India, 
however, in their resolution, attribute the pros- 
perity of the Bengal cultivator not to the perma- 
nent settlement but to a later legislation, viz., the 
Bent Acts passed between 1859 and 1885. Mr. 
^Dtttt does not deny that the Rent Act was needed 
for the protection of the Bengal cultivator, but 
maintains that it only completed the good w ork 
done by the former measure, and differs from the 
Government in their view that the permanent 
settlement has failed to better the position of the 
Bengal cultivators. 


(ALL KIGHTS liKSMKVKD.) 

EASTERN AND WESTERN IDEALS. 


MB terms “ eastern ” and “ western,” 1 need 
hardly say. are here used not as true or 
definitive names, but as convenient conven- 
tionalisms, serving as pointers. There is no strict- 
ly eastern and no strictly western ideal. Easterns 
and westerns are but men in different circum- 
stances, winch at most can but specially foster 
some forms of bias common to the whole 
race ; and there is not a phase in the life of 
either that is not to be found, in however 
different degree, in the other. When Euro- 
peans point to the conservatism of Asia as 
its peculiar mark, they are merely dissembling tlic 
fact that conservatism is normal with themselves, 
and forgetting that every step in their own pro- 
gress is made against a vast resistance. When they 
allege the laichangingness of the East, they often 
take as primordial facts some of its recent change*. 
The pigtail of China. I gather, is a mrxlern fashion; 
and the car of Jaganath, 1 believe, was a post- 
British innovation in India ; yet the average 
western connects the pigtail with Confucius, and ; 
counts Jaganath a typical Hindu institution. We 
are indeed sure to blunder thus when we make the 
chimerical hypothesis that any civilisation can 
subsist without change. Change is the very law 
of existence. Bub it matters something, indeed 
it matters every thing, in terms of what ideal wt* 
seek to control our changes. 

That no enacted ideal is perfect is implied in 
saying that all vary. Every thoughtful man, 
therefore, will admit at once that each might well 
borrow from the others ; that all must have flaws ; 
that each, nevertheless, must have some validity to 
make it subsist. But the eternal dilemma of 
civilisation is to reconcile divergent goods ; and 
in so far as men tend to draw their ideal from their 
practice, never altering that, save on the oompuh 
sion of urgent opportunity and average desire, they 
represent the forces of inertia, of incivilisation, o 
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frustration. Each order, in virtue of this inertia, 
looks upon the other with arrogance ; and even 
among the few spirits who see the benefits involved 
in the different lines of another civilisation, too 
many are fain to decide that their own good is 
incompatible with the other, and sccordingly in- 
cline to belittle even the good they acknowledge. 
To cast out this bias of particularism, to face the 
total problem with an open mind, is the great 
task of the civilisers. 

An unexpected but all the more welcome help 
has been given to them in England by tlie pub- 
lication of the little book entitled “ Letters from 
John Chinaman.” Four of its letters had appeared 
in the Saturday lievietv ; the remainder, which are 
the best, being added in the pamphlet reissue. As 
the collection is not merely a most weighty 
teaching but cast in admirable English, it is clear 
that the letters are not really written by a China- 
man : no foreigner could wTite such a choicely 
cadenced and finely worded English prose. Nor 
is the picture it presents of Chinese life credible 
as a transcript of the actual : it is rather the reflex 
of a high Chinese ideal, transfigured in the imagi- 
nation of an Englishman who appreciates that ideal 
the more keenly because of the contrast it makes 
to the actuality of his own country. I transcribe 
a page, to show at once the charm of the style, 
the pressure of its appeal, and the process of trans- 
figuration the ideal has undergone in a mind which 
sees it by contrast. 

‘ In China, letters arc respected not merely to a degree 
but in a sense which must seem, I think, to you, 
unintelligible and ovei strained. But there is a reason 
for it. Our poets and literary men have taught 
their successors, for long generations, to look for good 
uot in wealth, not in power, not in miscellaneous 
activity^ but in a trained, a choice, an exquisite apprecia- 
tion of the most simple and universal relations of life. 
To feel, and in order to feel to express, or at least to 
understand the expression of all that is lovely in nature, 
of all that is poignant and sensitive in mati, is to us in 
Itself a.snfiicient end. A rose in a moonlit garden, the 
shadow, of trees on the^urjl, alnioud bloom, scent of pine, 


the wine-cup and the gnitar ; these and the pathos of lif^ 
and death, the long embrace, the hands stretched out in 
vain, the moment that glides for ever away, with its 
freight of music and light into the shadow and hu.«h of 
the haunted past, all that we have, all that eludes us, a bird 
on the wing, a perfume escaped on the gale— to all these 
things we arc trained to respond, and the response is 
what we call literature. This we have ; this you cannot 
give us ; but this you may so easily take away. Amid 
the roar of looms it cannot be heard ;4t cannot be seen in 
the smoke of factories ; it Ls killed by the wear and the 
whirl of Western life. And when I look at your business 
men, the men whom you most admire ; when I see them 
hour after lioiir, day after day , year after year, toiling in 
the mill of their forced and undelighted labours ; when I 
see them importing the anxieties of the day into their 
scant an*! grudging leisure, and wearing themselves out 
less by toil than by carking and illiberal cares, I reflect, I 
confess, with satisfaction on the simpler routine of our 
ancient industry, and prize, above all your new and 
dangerous routes, the beaten track so familiar to our 
accustomed feet that we have leisure, even while we face 
it, to turn our gaze up to the eternal stars.” 

it will be granted, I think, that this thrill of 
appreciation derives less from usage in the life 
described than from the sense of its charm that 
comes to the refined outsider, who misses such 
a vision in his own world. He has enskied the 
best life of China, and transfigured its possibilities. 
The Chinese literary club cannot get out of its 
experience so poignant an aroma of joy as is here 
achieved through the very sense of privation. For 
to whom is the rose in the moonlit garden so 
magical as to the cultured spirit dwelling in a 
rqseless city, where the smoke of volcanic indus- 
try clouds the night hardly less than the day ? 
To whom, in fine, is any land so lovely as to those 
wdio see it only with visionary eyes, as Italy is 
seen by a northern [)oei, pining in the mist, ^nd 
longing for the purple seas ? 

But the great fact remains that, though China 
cannot realise the ideal thus framed, the Chinese 
mass are placed in a world, and live a life, capable 
of being so idealised ; w>hile the English mass not 
only are placed in an environment incomparably 
less fair (it is well and mordantly described in 
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these htUr8\ but incapublH of realising, like the 
man of letters, what it has missed through such a 
destiny. And on many English minds of the more 
fortunate grades llie effect of those letters has 
been singularly strong. Whether it be the felicity 
with which the writer has draun the contrast 
between London grime and squalor and the great 
Obiuese valleys open to the unfailing sun, or the 
keen pressure of his indictment of the slaughter- 
ous and iniquitous European interference in 
Chinese affairs, or the conjoined weight of the 
two impressions, the result has been new percep- 
tions, new misgivings, new speculation among a 
multitude of our readers. They liave envisaged 
a new ideal. Some whom Kuskin did not rouse 
by his passionate eloquence have been arrested by 
the controlled intensity of this new voice. Some 
whose ideas of things Chinese were on a par w'ith 
the ideas which they credited Chinaman with 
holding as to Europe, have been surprised into 
wonder and reverie. 

What may come of such a spiritual impact, 1 do 
not attempt to forecast. The future is substan- 
tially a fiddle, when all ideals have had their bear- 
ing. But the speculation suggests iniinite possi- 
bilities, and many hopes. The Gospel of Euskin 
had seemed to pass away, yet here is a fresh and 
fine vibration of its main note. We cannot tell what 
may not result from the new appeal, new only in 
the sense that it is so unexpectedly thrown out. 
For returning to our starting point, we remember 
that the ideal thus held up is in essence as much 
western as eastern : it has been cherished by 
I hundred western teachers who recoiled from 
[;he ugliness and desperate haste of our mo- 
Igm industrialism. What has happened to us 
8 that the tyranny of avarice, armed with the . 
itores of coal and iron found beneath our soil, has 
tiurried our population along the path of feverish 
exploitation, till, as we have said, it is only the 
more cultured who can realise the beauty of a 
tho^htful and charmed leisure, the souls of the 
nUMtacte beiitg sullied to the air they work in. The 


problem is, can the enlightened desire of the few, 
guiding the instinctive aspiration of the iiiany^ 
attain to a compensation ? Can the western world 
(which in our sense includes the American), 
after attaining through its strenuous activity a 
mastery ol science and a control of natural forces 
never reached elsewhere, recover its lost birthright 
of leisure and content ? 

Such is the problem pressed upon us of the west 
by the ideal that is partly— only partly, alas !— re- 
alised in the east. But to state it is to imply that 
another problem is pressed upon the east by the 
partly realised ideal of the west — the free and 
eager play of new ideas, the energetic life of 
experiment and tviUed change. 

Our author, making himself the voice of the 
conservative ideal of China, treats the two ideals as 
incompatible. Let the western regimen, he argues, 
lay hold of the east, and the precious treasure of 
leisurely content and contemplation will be lost. 
Writing not a treatise but a message and a warn- 
ing, he takes for granted that where the ideal of 
change and struggle enters, the western evils of 
joyless toil and aesthetic poverty must come with 
it. And he is no doubt right in holding that if 
China should enter on the path of economic evolu- 
tion in the same empirical and haphazard fashion 
as that in which England has trodden it, if she pro- 
ceeds to work her coal and iro.ii on the laissez-faire 
plan, as Japan is doing with her labour-power in the 
matter of manufactures, she will undoubtedly set 
up the same phenomena of blind exploitation and 
self-frustrating competition. But is there no alter- 
native? To enjoy the sun, the pageant of nature, 
the delight of contemplation and of feeling 
brooding on itself, must the wise man of the east 
forever renounce the excitement of conscious 
change, the thrilling birthpang of new conceptions 
the sense of opening the eyes on a new order? 

1 confess that I hope for little moral gain from 
the mere economic evolutiqp^ China on western 
lines unless it be controlled somewhat as the deepest 
—thinking reformers of Europe insist on control- 
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ling economic evoliilion there. At heart indeed J 
doubt whether any civilisation vu ill be broadly fair 
until the sinister ministry of coal is done with, and 
all men live in the sun, drawing their forces from 
its living energy. When we remember that the 
exhaustion of coal is only a matter of time, we 
can hardly refuse to admit that the ideal civilisa- 
tion will be that w hich has learned to dispense 
viith it. But there is a moral, an intellectual 
side to the problem as well as the material, the 
economic. And on the intellectual side the problem 
i,s much the same for India as for Cliina. 

I do not at all seek to emphasise the actual 
physical evils of life in the east, as they are set 
forth in many western treatif-es, such as that of 
the French Dr. J, .1. Matignon on Suparstitwn^ 
rrime^ et Misiw en Chine^'^ or in any of the studies 
of Hindu life as apart from the liorrors of famine, 
which may in large measure be set down to an 
imperfect system of Government. 1 merely note, 
on tlmt side, that the eastern world must face 
the problem of over-population as the western 
world is latterly doing, and that the ideal of 
leisurely content can never be realised by the mass 
in China or anywhere else while the dilemma of 
population is unsolved. What 1 want to stress here 
is the mental side of the issue. The Chinese ideal, 
as set forth by our English author in his beautiful 
prose, is not the whole reality even for those who 
best live their lives in China. If western struggle 
has involved aesthetic atrophy equally has eastern 
conservatism involved a certain anebylosis of the 
iuteliigeuce. Chinese intellect, like the Chinese 
woman, walks on bound feet. 

Here again we are dealing with a universal 
lorm of bias. There are myriads of men in 
the western world who, if they could, would 
have all things ruled b} ancient law and 
lore; and for many centuries their ancestors 
here were able to impose the dead band of the past 
on the living present. What has happened is 
that the for^arddooking minds, helped by econo- 
niic changes and the social changes they involve^ 


have been in certain ways too strong for the past 
worshippers. Economic changes, as we have implied, 
occur, as it were, unconsciou'^Iy, most men welcom- 
ing change in the shape of a way to wealth. These 
changes beget others, and intellectual movement 
is made without the intention of many who have 
furthered it. Tims has been shaken, in most 
European omntries, the intellect mil y<ike of the 
past ; and til 11 .'* it has come about that in these 
countries the more intelligent regard the intellec- 
tual life as consisting, not wholly but largely, in an 
open-minded outlook on the new day, a readiness 
for, nay, an expectation of new ideas, supersed- 
ing the old. This is what we specially mean by 
the western ideal ; and we who welcome such 
an utterance as that of the “ Letters,*’ recognising 
the truth in their purport, are just as convinced 
that the ideal life should be open-minded and 
forward-looking ns that it should be leisurely and 
pleasurable. 

It is not merely Ijiat we value the stimulus of 
new thought, fre.**!! criticism, as a pleasure in itself, 
but that we hold it to be a condition of mental 
health. No mnii nppreciated more than the 
Aniericun Emerson the importance of getting the 
essence out of life ; no man protested more urgent- 
ly agairit the folly of letting “ the means to life*' 
override its ends. He saw the evil not only in the 
driven life of the towns but in that of the over- 
toiling cuuntr) ; pre.ssing home the saying, struck 
out by obscurer men before him, that he who is 
eager to own land finds ere long that the land owns 
him. Emeison declined to weed his own garden 
when he found that it meant losing, in 
tiivialiiie.s a morning's happy contemplation and 
reierie. But he it was who framed the uncom-^ 
pi*omisiiJg phrase, The past turns to snakes.'* 
He meant that the stranded ship lotfi; that the 
anchored mind stupefies; that whin men settle 
down to living by ancient rule, because it is ancient 
rule, they tend to lose the moral vision which 
disceiriis whetlier a rule is good or bad. To say 
thf^t Confucius, or nnuflier, or a wholn Sanhedrim 
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of ancientM, have found out the truth for us, is to 
consent at once lo be much poorer creatures than 
the ancients, who in the terms of the case found 
it out for themselves. Once the surrender of 
individuality has begun, decline must continue. 
When 1 am told that in China there is industry, 
peace, and happiness, I know that China cannot be 
wholly past worshipping: there must be much fresh 
use of the intelligence to keep any realm subs- 
tantially sound. But when 1 am also told that 
in China the past is the worshipped ideal of inul> 
titudea, I need no one to tell me that in China 
there is also much sorrow, much limitation of life, 
much misery ‘ that might have been spared. To 
my thinking, it cannot be otherwise. Stunted 
minds stand for pain, no less than stunted feet. 

Such then is the vital part of the message of 
the west to the east, in exchange for that vital 
message of the east which has just been put to us 
in western w ords. Rationally speaking, each can 
profit. It did not need the example of Japan to show 
that what shallow westerners call the unchang- 
ing east ” can change at a rate of speed never seen 
in the west. We know tliat the rate of change is 
a matter of political and economic conditions. And 
since it is certain that thoughtful men in the 
west yearn to recover the lost amenity which the 
east has better preserved (for western teachers have 
eloquently urged the ideal in past genei-ations,) 
should it not follow that thoughtful men in the 
east, knowing as they must in their own experience 
the value of the free stir of thought, seeing as they 
must the boon implied in the power lo think anew 
as the sages did of old, must desire to recover tlie 
surrendered birthright of perpetual mental renewal ? 

» On this there might be concurrence between 
men of the most differing phraseologies in mat-* 
ters of philosophy. He who conceives of the 
power of the universe as a personality is paying 
that personality a poor homage if he declares him 
to have laid down for men, once in the past, a way 
•f thought anil life which they must tread as 
unchangingly as the stars in their courses, tha« 


making mind a mere variety of machine, in which 
the power of choice and w ill is after all to achieve 
only what a machine or a ploughing ox may. And 
he who knows nothing of personality save as mani- 
fested in life, and holds the universe for an 
eternal sequence, knows too that the latest 
play of thought and will is a product not 
merely of the last antecedent, but of the 
whole infinitude of things, and has thus the same 
causal reality as the antecedents had. On either 
view', the indefeasible claim of individuality is clear; 
and he who gainsays or blasphemes it, save by way 
of preaching discipline and self-correction to every 
individual alike, is approximating to the inorganic 
as against the organic side of things. 

If, then, either the east or the west should fail 
to learn the other^s lesson — the lesson, that is, of 
its achieved succese in tertns of material and 
mental w^ell-being, not any of its conflicting codes 
of dogma OP tradition — what will have happened 
w'ill be a failure of progress, a frustration of good. 
The w^estern may well say that he will forfeit the 
eastern charm of leisure and content rather than 
surrender the compensating virile joy of an evol- 
ving mental life ; the eastern may well say that he 
will Forfeit that disturbing joy rather than see the 
ordinary round of things disfigured and be- 
devilled in the fashion of western industrialism. 
But to let the colloquy end there: would be to , 
end it like children ; and however slow the race 
may be to shape its course by the light of reason , ! 
it is impossible, while we reason at all, not to 
trust that reason is on the way to reign. 

John. M, Bobbbtson. 
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^ LL commercial nations will welcome the new 
a alliance between England and Japan. The 
only power which will not like the new 
arrangement will be Bussia. The importance of 
the combination can hardly be appreciated by those 
who do not have before them a full view of the 
political situation in the Ear East. To the student 
of the Chinese question — the possible alliance be- 
tween these two Powers came up as a possibility in 
1894, when Japan pricked the bubble of the 
hitherto supposed strength of the Chinese military 
and naval forces. That war, which ushered 
in little Japan as the only Asiatic nation admitted 
I into the circle of European Powers, brought not 
I only humiliation to ancient Cathay but also dire 
calamities of a critical nature. 

The Sick Man of the Ear East, as China has 
been called by some politicians, became conscious 
at last t hat the Japanese war, like lightning, cleared 
the sky, and, when too late, the Chinese govern- 
njent realised that the fear of her might, inspired 
by ignorance of her real internal condition, have 
vanished with the collapse of her costly navy 
and seemingly impregnable fortresses ; the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe were already drawing 
up maps indicating spheres of influence and were 
making arrangements for the partition of the 
Celestial Empire. The unexpected coalition be- 
tween Bussia and Erance backed up by Germany 
to demand from the Japanese their retrocession of 
the Liaotung Peninsula caused a thrill of excite 
ment in the Ear East. If the miserable failure of 
the Chinese troops was a painful surprise to the 
friends of China — the audacity of the Muscovite note 
to triumphant Japan meant that diplomacy in the 
Ear East had assumed a new shape. In place of 
tedious bickerings and ceremonious interchange %if 
diplomatic quibbles — all suavities of language and 
etiquette wei^e to give way tp the unaquivoc^ and 
prompt challenge to . war, , Bussia had , been 
playing her own game*. Qhe had counted all the 


cost. She had matured the details of a huge 
aggrandisement. But there was Great Britain in 
the way. Victorious Japan would not quietly forego 
the fruits of her conquests without very cogent 
reasons. It was then that Bussia coquetted with 
Erance and inveigled Germany into that notorious 
compact which ultimately succeeded in driving the 
Japanese away from the mainland of Asia. The 
coalition demanded the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from Liaotung as the three Powers consider- 
ed that the permanent occupation of Manchuria 
by Japan would .imperil the permanent peace 
of the Orient. This was the the ostensible excuse 
for interference. What the exact motives were 
could only be guessed. Subsequent events, however, 
indicate that the real reason for the coalition w'as 
something altogether ignoble. As soon as the 
Japanse agreed to go, China had to find the money 
to compensate her. Then the cloven hoof of Mus- 
covite friendship for China shewed itself. Aussia 
promptly leased Port Arthur, Germany on some 
flimsy pretext pounced upon Kiaochou in Shantung 
province, while the Erench hesitated in a sort 
of dilemma between taking a littoral province or 
extending her Protectorate into Yunnan along 
the Mekong valley. At last the Erench had to 
satisfy themselves with Kwong Chow-Wan oppo- 
site Hainan island as a convenient objective whence 
the Erench could swoop down upon that covet- 
ed island whenever a suitable opportunity offered 
itself. After all this activity on the part of th6 
three Powers — every one expected England to 
make some great counter-move. The lease of 
Wei-hai-Wei gave nobody any surprise and the 
declaration by Britain that her sphere of influ- 
ence lay in the Tang-tze valley was only met by 
request from Bussia that Britain might agreie t<f 
regard Manchuria as being within the Bussian 
sphere. Even Italy tried to get a slice 
of fallen China. But even the vf»rm turn- 
ed at last. Two forces were* set at work by 
the rapacity of contending European natidnaj,./ 
The more advanced Section of the Chines© literatif 
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followed in the wake ot' JCang-yu-wei in hoping; 
to rejuvenate the old empire by means ot‘ political, 
social and judicial reforms so that the finance and 
the military and naval forces might be strengthened. 
The reformers had the example of Japan before 
them. Alas ! they had no sympathy from the repi e* 
sentatives of the Powers. They pleaded in vain for 
interference on behalf of the cause of progress, 
liberty and enlightenment but their appeal fell on 
deaf ears. The conservatives on the other hand re- 
solved to thwart the foreign Powers by rousing up 
all the accumulating grievances of the common 
people and to direct the reserved power — the inertia 
of the millions-against foreign encroachment. The 
first result was the formation of volunteer train 
bands which ultimately developed into the Boxer 
revolution. 

Meanwhile, diplomacy in Pekin assumed a new 
turn. Threats of violence superseded the erstwhile 
civilities at the Tsungli Yamen. China had no power 
to resist any sort of demand and consequently 
resorted to the old policy of setting one State 
against another. This tactic was well known in 
ancient China especially at the close of the feudal 
period. The outbreak of the epidemic insanity 
known as the Boxer cult among the peasants of 
North China culminated in the siege of the Ij«‘ga- 
tions. While thePowers were concentrating towards 
Pekin^ Bussia was playing her ow'ngamein Manchu- 
ria. Through some misunderstanding, the Chinese 
forts on the southern bank of the Amur opened fire 
on some Bussian ships. This was sufficient excuse 
for the Bussiuns to massacre some five thousand 
odd innocent Chinese men, women and children at 
the town of Blagoveschensk. There has been no 
attempt to deny this tragedy. The general who 
Wried out the order has even been promoted 
after a temporary suspension and removal from 
the East. The Cossacks invaded Manchuria and 
sacked andr. pillaged the Manchurian cities. In 
October 1900/ Bussia had complete domination 
over the whole of Manchuria, holding the capitals 
of the three • provinces and interfering in every 


way with the acts of Glovernment. Even the port 
of Newchiidry w'hich under the treaty between 
China and the Powers is afree-port was seized, and 
administered as a Bussian port. The ruthless 
manner in which the Cliiriose and Manchu peasants 
were handled caused orjuntless numbers tO flf)ck to 
North China or to return to the different provinces 
whence they had migrated to Manchuria. This 
was what Bussia wanted. She resolved to plant 
down colonies of Russians. 

Japan could hardly bear with equanimity the 
prospect of a Bussian colony in the vicinity of 
Corea and actually in the territory vacuated by 
her on the representation of BuSsia, France and 
Crennany that the permanent occupation of it by 
a foreign Power was not desirable in the interests 
of the peace of the Orient. Bepresentations w ere 
made by Japan but the Bussiuns returned equi- 
vocal replies. They did not believe in partition 
of China. They were in Manchuria only to safe- 
guard their interests. They w’oiild leave when they 
thought fit. Obviously, the situation was very 
unsatisfactory. The political out-look consequent- 
ly became very dark and war between Bussia and 
Japan became a frequent topic of press discussion 
or private debate. Japanese politicians too have 
been preparing for what they consider'ed the in- 
evitable outcome. The only question was what 
would be the “psychological moment ” for the 
war to begin. 

The Anglo- Japanese ulliance has now* dispelled 
this war cloud, which had been lowering in the 
horizon during the past year. The provisioris of 
the treaty are so reasonable and practical that no 
sane person could object to them. Of course 
Bussia can hardly be pleased and ytt Bussia has 
accepted the situation w ith calmness and even satis- 
faction. She always does, but nevertheless, she 
schemes away and plots on to work out her des- 
tiny in her own Slavonic fashion. The dispateh of 
M.Sievers, a member of tW Foreign Ministry to 
Yokahama,' — means that Bussia will not allow 
her interests to be imperilled by this entente 
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between England and Japan. Let us hope that 
Kiisisia will not attempt to carry out her 
policy ot* aggrandisement in North China and Man- 
Churia lor, it’ she did, war betv\een her and Japan 
would be inevitable. With the Anglo- Japanese 
treaty as a reality it is easy to see on which side of 
the scale the Chinese Government will throw itself. 
Should France join issue with Russia, England 
would have to come in and a general war would be 
the consequence. The r esults must be momentou.s. 
It might ineun perhsips cession of Eastern Hiberia 
to Japan, and the liberation of Annain and 
Combodia from the thraldom of the French! 
J.s this merely a dream of a visionary ? Scar- 
cely. French Jndo-China would be in a 
very unhappy siiuation in such a ^^a^. Inter- 
nal rebellion would be certain to ensue. The 
Chinese irregulars and regulars could pour in troin 
the north. Troops from India and Australia and 
the Straits would land at available points within 
six months. Russia and France might be driven 
from the settlements on tlie Pacific shores. For 
these obvious reasons, we believe the^e Powers 
will take due precaution. France has nothing 
to gain by wao Russia may not lose much but 
has everything in her favour if success is a 
possibility. This uncertainty may act as a stimulus 
just as a gambler’s ‘chance’ does. Anyhow the 
position of the Powers in the Far East is now 
clearly, defined. The chances of war are much 
reduced. AVhen Russia meditates taking over all 
Manchuria as her exclusive possession, she will 
carry out her intention at her own perd. On this 
account the announcement that Manchuria is 
included as an integral part of China in the 
purview of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, is very satis- 
factory. There are many reasons why Manchuria 
should be so regarded, although Germany, not 
wishing to offend the susceptibilities of her Europe- 
an neighbour, purposely declared that Manchuria was 
not embraced as part of China in the terms of 
the Anglo-German understanding. Manchuria 
could not fall into Russian hands without the 
xManchu dynasty in China also becoming Russian or 
Russophite. This result would only be avoided by 
civil war and revolution. The outcome of the latter 
could not be foreseen. 

The Anglo-Japanese treaty means peace. The- 
Chinese Government will feel at liberty to devote 
itself to the work of reforms without constant 
dread of foreign aggression. Trade and commerce 
will be benefited. Nobody can be the loser except, 
perhaps, some unhappy Russians haunted by the 
ghost of Peter the Great. 

Lim Boon Kuno. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
JAPAN, SIGNED AT LONDON, JANUARY 30, 1902. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated 
solely by a desire to maintain the “ status quo ” and 
general peace in the extreme Bast, being moreover 
specially interested in maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Empire of China and the 
Empire of Corea, and in securing equal opportunities in 
those countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations, hereby agree as follows ; — 

I The High Contracting Parties, having mutually 
recognized the independence of China and nf Corea, 
declare themselves to be entirely uninlluenced by any 
aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great 
Britain relate principally to China, while Japan, in 
addition to the interests which she possesses in China, is 
interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as com- 
mercially and industrially in Coiea, the High Contracting 
Parties recognize that it will be admissible for either of 
of them to take such measures as may be indispensable in 
ortler to safeguard those interests if threatened either by 
the aggressive action of any other Power, or by distur- 
bances arising in China or Corea, and necessitating the 
intervention of either of the High Contracting Parties 
for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

^ II. If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of 
their respective interests as above described, should be- 
come involved in war with another Power, the 
other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and use its efforts to prevent other Powers from 
joining in hostilities against its ally, 

III. If in the above even any other Power or Powers 
should join in hostilities against that ally, the other High 
Contracting Party will come to its assistance and con- 
duct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agiecmcnt with it. 

IV. The High Contracting Parties agree that neither 
of them will, without consulting the other, enter into 
separate arrangeimuits with another Power to the preju- 
dice of the intei ests above described 

V. Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain 
or Japan, the above mentioned interests are in jeopardy, 
the two Governments will communicate with one another 
fully and frankly. 

VI. The present agreement shall come into effect 
immediately after the date of its signature, and remain 
in force for live years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should 
have notified twelve months before the expiration of the 
said five years the intention of terminating it, it shall 
remain binding until the expiration of one year from 
the day on which either of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have denounced it. But if, when the date 
fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually 
engaged in war the alliance shall, vpio facto continue!* 
until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by 
their respective Governments, have signed this agree- 
ment, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, the 30th January f90l^ 

(L. S.) (Signed) Lansdowne, His Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

(L. S.) (Signed) Hayashi, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Empuor of 
Japan at the Court of St. James. 


Me inEiaE bEVieW. 




WE PHILOSOPHY OF MAETERLIHGK. 


WO years have passed since John Ruskin^ 
whom many of us will ever deem the great- 
est of English philosophers, passed into the 
realms of the Unseen, and took his place in the 
ranks of the Immortals. And in that interval 
none has arisen to wear his mantle, Herbert 
Spencer, it is true, is still with us, but it can hard- 
ly be expected at his time of life, that he will add 
much to the matchless gifts with which he has 
already enriched our race, and while writers like 
Mr, John Morley and Mr. Frederic Harrison con- 
tinue to delight us with brilliant essays, it is only at 
rarest intervals that the critic consents to philoso- 
phize, and that we come across* a philosophic 
gem like that noble passage in Mr. Morley^s VoU 
taire : “ A man will already be in no mean para- 
dise, if at the hour of sunset a good hope shall fall 
upon him like harmonies of music, that the earth 
shall still be fair, and the happiness of every feel- 
ing creature still receive a constant augmentation, 
and yet each good cause find yet worthy defenders, 
.when the memory of his own poor name and per- 
sonality has long been blotted out* of the brief re- 
collection of men for ever.’' Still those of us who 
think with Emerson, that “ the poets who, from 
the intellectual kingdom, feed the thought and 
imagination with ideas and pictures, which raise 
men out of the world of corn and money, and con- 
sole them for the meanness of labour and traffic,” 
are a higher class than that which the economist 
calls producers, have no reason for despair. For 
though in England itself the Chair of Philoso- 
cphy remains unfilled, a comet of dazzling brilli- 
ance has arisen across the water in the person of 
Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck, and by a stroke of un- 
pa^llelled good fortune he has found in bis friend 
and pupil, Mr. Alfred Sutro, a translator, who, 
himself a poet, has become so imbued with the 
spirit of his master, that it is often difficult to 
ivhiether the palm for beauty of expression 
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should be awarded to the translation or the 
original. 

Maurice Maeterlinck was brought up in a Jesuit 
College, but his reason, like Earnest Renan’s, 
early revolted against teaching, whose unvarying 
burden was Hell and the wrath of God. No doubt 
though both schooling and environ mient had more 
than a passing influence on his mind, his boy- 
hood and early youth were spent in almost 
complete isolation from the world, practically the 
only human beings he saw, apart from tlid t)riests, 
being the Flemish peasants he used to pass daily 
on his way to and from school, squatting at the 
threshold of their huts as the custom in Be%ium 
is, as lethargic and speechless and contented 
as the ryots of an Indian village. The lonely 
boy, who had rto playmate of his own Age, 
and who appears never to have had any oppor- 
tunity of indulging in the ordinary recreations of 
youth eagerly devoured such books as he could lay 
hands on. Shakespeare knd Goethe and Heine 
were his favourites, and we can readily picture him 
hurrying home from the uncongenial convent to 
the companionship of these sages. At last he 
ventured on a book himself, and though his earli- 
est efforts were little more than prettily-worded 
dream fantasies, we still can trace from the very 
first tbat^curious sense of, and eager thirst for, the 
Beautiful, which as he advanced from Serres 
Chaudes and La Prvncesse Madeleine to Pdleae d 
Mdisundre became the dominant note of his writ- 
ing. Pelleas et Melisandre is a simple pathetic 
,Jove story of a boy and girl. In Aglavaineet 
Sehjseite, the next stepping-stone, the passionlesSf 
almost unconscious, love of the two children i^ 
succeeded by the gri>at burning passion of a man 
and woman. The dreamer is drawing nearer to 
the sea of life. Only one strip of sand remained, 
and that was finally crossed in the Treamre 0/ th 
Humble. Pure unadulterated mysticism as it is, 
it is a magnificent tribut<{d the yearnings of his 
youth. The opening chapter on “Silence*' is 
exquisitely beautiful, and the “ noble thoughts that 
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come to every man, passing across his breast like great 
white birds/’ are scattered like dew drops about 
its pages. We are not alt horn to rule kingdom.^, 
or to do great deeds* Failure comes oftener than 
success, and the beaten track is a commoner lot 
than the floorer-strewn path. Had therefore 
M. Maeterlinck never emerged from the mysti- 
cism that enwrapped his earlier years to the 
clearer daylight of actual existence, he had 
still conferred with this Treasure a price- 
less boon on thousands of humble souls. But his 
was too great a genius to be content with exqui- 
site visions. All that he sees, 1 know,” said the 
philosopher Abu Ali Seena after conferring with 
the mystic Abul Khain, and M. Maeterlinck was 
determined to “ know ” by careful philosophic 
dissection what in his mystic days he had only 
** seen.” Wisdom and Destinu is the result of his 
resolve. “ It is as though,” writes his translator, 
“he had forsaken the canals he loves so well,— the 
green, calm motionless canals, that faithfully 
mirror the silent trees and moss covered roofs— 
and had adventured boldly, unhesitatingly, on the 
broad Hver of life.” In a word Maeterlinck the 
mystic, has become Maeterlinck the philosopher, 
and it is my object in this article to endeavour 
briefly to summarise his philosophy. 

To this end, it will be convenient first to de- 
scribe M. Maeterlinck’s attitude in regard to gene- 
ral principles, and then to deal with his application 
of the principles he adopts to some of the specific 
circumstances — such as sorrow or disappointment 
— that affect the life of man. There are certain 
axioms no teacher of philosophy can escape. That 
virtue brings its own reward, that the good are 
happier than the wicked, that renunciation and 
self-sahrifice in the end bring the greatest enjoy- 
ment to the individual who renounces, — these are 
truisms common to every system. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to find M. Maeterlinck adopting 
them as the keynote of bis. “Above all, ” he 
urges, “let us never forget that an act of goodness 
it in itself an ect of happiness. It is the flower of 


a long inner life of joy and contentment, it tells of 
peaceful hours and days in the sunniest heights of 
our soul.” This pronouncement is affected by no 
consideration of a divine sanction, for his conception 
of a deity, so far as he has one at all, is of a “ God 
who sits smiling on a mountain, and to whom our 
gravest offences are only as the naughtiness of pup- 
pies playing on the hearth-rug. ” But he is never 
tired of empha^sixing the inviolable law that wrong- 
doing brings its own punishment, and that “he 
w'ho is morally right must be happier than he who 
is wrong, though the wrong may be done from the 
height of a throne. ” His comments on Balzac’s 
story of the Bogrons well illustrate his attitude 
throughout. A poor orphan chiM, named Pier- 
rette, was snatched away by her evil star from the 
grand parents, who adored her, and transferred to 
the care of an uncle and aunt, who instinctively 
hated her. They persecuted her in every conceiv- 
able way, robbed her of her money, prevented 
her marriage, and made her life so unbearable, that 
when at length she died, death seemed a welcome 
release. “ How the social villanies of this world 
would thrive if there were no God,” adds Balzac by 
way of comment to his story. But M. Maeter- 
linck eschews the idea of future reward and 
punishment and claims both that “little Pierrette 
miserable though she was, and cruelly tormented, 
did yet experience joys that her tyrants 
never will know,” and that the punishment the 
Rogrons suffered in stifling the happiness within 
themselves, renders them far more pitiable than 
their persecuted victim. “ The body may revel in 
ill-gotten pleasure, but virtue alone can bring 
contentment to the soul. Some slight intellec- 
tual satisfaction there may be in the doing of efil, 
but none the less does each wrongful deed clip 
the wings of our thoughts, till at length they can 
only crawl amidst all that is fleeting and personalv^ 
It may be objected that happiness and not 
morality is the centre of this teaching. And no 
doubt the objection would be sustainable. But 
while I readily admit that the lever is not perhaps 
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80 noble as that of religion, it must be borne in 
mind that the worshippers of good cannot uflford 
to reject any instrument that tends to bring about 
the end they desire. To possess a lofty idt^al and 
to pursue it unswervingly, this — and to try and 
add a little to the sum of human happiness, are the 
first duties of a man. And, if some, whose minds 
rebel against the admissions religion demands, are 
like to be persuaded to aim at a high standard, 
and to forget themselves in seeking to alleviate the 
sorrows of others, by the knowledge that such a 
course will assuredly bring happiness to themselves, 
any teacher who preaches this doctrine is one more 
power for good, in a world where there are very 
many incentives to evil. The highest souls will 
follow after justice and truth and love under the 
magnetic influence of these virtues themselves, 
but it may well be that those who have not 
yet scaled the lowest rung of the philosophic 
ladder may be affected in their choice betw'een 
good and evil by the assurance that the former 
will open to them a viaia of unending happiness. 

And, after all the quest of happiness has ever 
been the subject of deepest and most absorbing 
interest to the sons of men. What is the golden 
key that shall unlock this jewel of igreat price to 
the universe ? This is the question M. Maeter- 
linck sets himself to answer. “To-day, misery,’ 
he w'rites, “ is the disease of mankind, as disease 
is the misery of man. Let us hope that one day 
all mankind will be happy and w ise ; and though 
this day should never rise, to have hoped for it 
cannot be wrong. In any event, it is helpful to 
speak of happiness to those who are sad, that thus 
at least they may learn what it is that happiness 
means. They are inclined to regard it as some- 
thing beyond them, extraordinary, out of their ' 
reach. But if all w ho may count themselves happy 
were to tell, very simply, what it was that brought 
happiness to them, the others would see that be- 
tween sorrow and joy, the difference is but as 
between a gladsome, enlightened acceptance of life 
and a bo9tile gloomy submission, between a larger 


and harmonious conception and one tliat is 8 tul> 
born and narrow.” This is his philosopiier’s stone. 
There lives not a man but has the elements of 
happiness within him ; all he has to do is to under- 
stand bis happiness. And the key that shall 
unlock for him that knowledge is w isdom. Wisdom 
can conquer destiny, and though men have none 
but the feeblest influence on external events, they 
iiia| have all powerful action on that which these 
events become in themselves. Fatality exists only 
in certain external disasters ; for the sage there 
is no such thing as imier fatality. Lfive, grief, 
betrayal affect a man s inner self according as he 
takes them. Tne commonplace soul is exalted to 
an ecstacy by the one and reduced to depths of 
despair by the other. The wise man acquires pro- 
found knowledge of himself by the first, and 
a loftier faith and wider range of love by the last. 

“ The sage w ho bits attained a certain height will 
find peace in all things that happen ; and the 
event that saddens him, as other men, tarries but 
an instant, ere it goes to strengthen his deep per- 
ception of life. Instinct and destiny are for ever 
conferj-ing together; they support one another, 
and rove hand in hand round the man who is not 
on his guard. And whoever is able to curb the 
blind force of instinct within him, is able to curb 
the force of external destiny also.” 

This is M. Maeterlinck’s general principle. He 
illustrates it alike from the tragedies of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare and from the dramas of 
authentic history, and having thus establisheij 
it, proceeds to shew Iiow it may effect the 
ordinary incidents of every day life. No des. 
liny can be contemplated more awful than that of 
Oedipus, who murdered his Father and all unwit- 
ting profaned the couch of his Mother. But had 
Oedipus possessed the inner refuge that Marcus 
Aurelius had been able to erect in himself, he 
would “have taken calamity to him, to all that 
was purest, most vast, in hi^^ul,” and instead ^f 
being crushed by his catastrophes, they would but 
have given him mightier strepg^h, Nor is i|t con- 
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ceivable that had some sovereign all-powerful soul, 
such as that of Jesus Christ, been in Hamlet’s 
place at Elsinore, that grim tragedy would have 
down on till it reached the four deaths at the end. 
Had Louis XVI frankly renounced the follies of 
royal prerogative, and loyally adopted the new 
truth and loftier justice that bad sprung into being, 
he had never died on the scaffold. And even 
death itself, as in the case of tlie Girondin, Ver- 
gniaud, than whom finer character or loftier spirit 
never breathed, may teach us that “ often in the 
strange conflict between man and his destiny, the 
question is not how to save the life of our body, 
but that of our most beautiful feelings, our loftiest 
thoughts.” The penitent thief had to die, but ho 
died eternally happy, because at the very last mo- 
ment of his life he had been loved, and a Being of 
infinite wisdom had declared that his soul had not 
been without value. 

And happily for mankind it does not come to 
most to meet with a destiny as awful as that of 
Oedipus or Hamlet, or even to have to choose 
between renouncing a kingdom and facing a vio- 
lent death. And it is to the ordinary affairs of 
life that M. Masterlinck’s philosophy is most suited. 
All of us for instance must expect to drink deep of 
the cup of sorrow. How may we escape being 
crushed by despair ? The answ'er is deliberate and 
clear. “ Physical suffering apart, not a single 
sorrow exists that can touch us except through our 
thoughts ; and whence do our thoughts derive the 
weapons wherewith they attack or defend us? 
W e suffer but little from suffering itself ; but from 
the manner wdierein we accept it, overwhelming 
sorrow may spring. ” Suffering there must be, but 
the wise man will find consolation in a thousand 
thoughts. When Faulus .Emilius lost both his 
sons at the moment of a greater triumph than that 
of any of our African generals, he consoled himself 
v^ith the thought that fortune had wreaked her 
jealousy on him and his family, and that she w ould 
pi^ve harmless to the Koman people. Had a simi- 
iftr iuiefortune oceurdd Ito Mtirdus Aurelius, he' 


would no doubt have exclaimed, If it be no long- 
er allow ed me to love those I loved above all, it is 
doubtless that I may learn to love those W'hom I 
love not yet. ” The first lesSon of life is ruth- 
lessly to crush egotism. We are but atoms in the 
scheme of the universe. Our wants, our joys, our 
woe**, how unimportant they are, and yet how im- 
portant we are apt to think them. And how^ever 
overwhelming the sorrow that afflicts us may 
seem at first, surely we may gain lasting com- 
fort by turning our thoughts from our own 
griefs to the griefs of the world outside, and by 
holding out a Imncl of sympathy, that sorrow itself 
has taught us more readily to feel, to those 
of our fellow's w ho have been even more sorely 
wounded in the battle of life. Even in the 
bereavement itself consolal ion may be forthcoming. 
Earnest Renan’s grief for his sister Henriette was 
more grateful to his mind than the absence of 
grief in thousands who have no love to give to a 
sister, and Carlyle would probably have scorned to 
exchange the magnificent sorrow' that flooded his 
soul, when he lost the wife he had tenderly loved, 
for the superficial conjugal joys of his happiest 
neighbour in Chelsea.” These may seem but 
empty words, but even if they be, 'twere better 
surely to be consoled by mere illusion than to be 
bereft of all consolation. ^'Happiness and sorrow 

only exist in ourselves, and all that surround 
us will turn to angel or devil, according as our 
heart may be. Joan of Arc held communion 
w’ilh saints, Macbeth with witches ; yet were the 
voices the same.” And though for my part I am 
of opinion that greater consolation is to be found 
in the beautiful belief that God directs the destiny 
of all and that our light affliction which is but 
tW a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eterhal weight of glory ” than in all the teach- 
ing of philosophy, it is none the less indubitable 
that w'isdom may temper the sorrow even of those 
who hold this belief, while to those who do not» 
she is often the only safeguard against absolute 
despair. 
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Nor is it to the sorrow-stricken alone that M. 
Maeterlinck extends the hand of comfort and advice. 
There comes a time to most when they discover 
that for them “golden opportunity” will never 
unlock the highest destiny. They had thought 
perchance they would climb over the heads of 
their fellows to a throne compared to which the 
Empire of Napoleon would be but child’s play. 
But the years pass by, and they still find them- 
selves undistinguished in the crowd. Are they 
therefore to be discontented and unhappy ? Most 
certainly not. “ The truest man will never be lie 
who desires to be other than man.” And there is 
no reason because we cannot reach the stars that 
we should refuse to pluck the wild flowers on our 
path. “ Nothing can be less abnormal than the 
3cean, which covers two-thirds of the globe, and 
^et nothing is more vast. There is not a thought 
)r feeling, not an act of beauty or nobility, where- 
>f man is capable, but can find complete expression 
n the simplest, most ordinary life ; and he will be 
most happy whose eyes have learned to detect the 
hidden smile and mysterious jewels of the myriad, 
nameless hours.” In ourselves we must find hap- 
piness. ’Tis fully to scour the heavens for the 
sake of a comet that never comes, and to disdain 
to look at the stars, because they can be seen of 
all.' The rain-drops the cloud brings with it, are 
for him who will hold out his vessel, and in the 
life of all of us, never a day passes but there 
will be some drops of happiness we may take up 
if we will. We may not perchance be as happy as 
we think we might have been, we may not even 
possess the great opportunities we fondly persuade 
ourselves we might make far better use of than 
tfkose who have them, but we can all of us win 
for ourselves that aequanimitas — evenness of 
mind— the Emperor Antoninus Pius gave his 
soldiers as their watch- word on his deathbed, and 
having won this, we shall possess a jewel of great 
price, which none can take away from us. 

Such is M. MaeterlincVs message. To the 
Vedaotist and to the Christian it will doubtless 


appear incomplete. The struggle with Evil till the 
personal Ego is merged in Infinite G-ood that is 
the central feature of the belief of the one* is as 
conspicuous by its absence from M. Maeterlinck’s 
scheme, as the self-denying abnegation which places 
all question of personal happiness out of considera- 
tion in the ideal life of the other. But Religion ft 
on a different plane to Philosophy. The latter tian 
of its very essence appeal only to the wise and the 
good, tlie former seeks to enfold under mantle 
tile ignorant and the bad, 1 am satisfied not only 
that Religion is an essential for the regeneration 
of the world, but that only the very best and 
purest, — rare souls, like Antoninus and Aurelius — 
can escape evil with the assistance they derive from 
the intellectual reii.soning of Philosophy. None 
the less is the study of Philosf^phy of vital im- 
portance. The difference betweaii a good man 
and a bad one is that the one will do what is right 
when he knows it, and the other will not. Philo- 
sophy shews the path, Religion offers an induce- 
ment whereby hesitating wayfarers may be 
persuaded to take it. And he who extpis, as does 
M. Maeterlinck, what is beautiful and pure and 
good, whether the incentive he extends tp his disci- 
ples to accept his teaching bp » the sanction of 
religion or the attainment of happinass» may 
assuredly be counted among the world’s bene- 
factors. When, in addition to this, his massage is 
replete with human sympithy, and brimful of 
consolation to sorrowing souls, it is certain go, 
as bis translator claims it will, to the heart of many. 

E. Labouohbbb ThoBKto^. 
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cannot help thinking that the critics of educa- 
tion— and th«ip number is legion — are guilty 
of exaggerated pensiniism in the view they 
take of the general results of higher education, 
and more especially of University education in 
India. The men who are really competent to 
speak with any authority on tlie subject are just 
tt handful, but every anonymous scribbler must 
needs have his fling at the poor Indian graduate. The 
time has come to protest strongly against this reck- 
less condemnation ot University education, which 
seems to be the fashion at the present day. The fact 
s, the majority of critics, who write and speak about 
L^ni varsity education and its effects, merely echo 
Lhe sentiments which they obtain at second-hand 
Prom a few who, probably with the desire to see 
certain existing defects remedied, lay undue em- 
phasis on them ; and tin's exaggemted view is echoed 
ind re-echoed throughout the country by the 
unthinking multitude. Take the criticisms of the 
Press, Indian and Anglo-Indian ; it is the same 
stereotyped remarks that we notice everywhere. 
The Indian system encourages cram, pure and 
simple; the passing of examinations is the one 
chief aim of the Indian student ; the higher edu- 
cation is made subordinate to a rigid system of 
examinations; the Indian graduate is lacking in 
originality ; he is wanting in practicalness and 
thoroughness, in habits of exactitude and directness 
of action ; it is his acquisitive faculty, his memory, 
that is taxed most and his creative faculty is left 
undeveloped, — these are some of the stereotyped 
criticisms that are copied from one journal into 
another, and that are passed from the lip of one 
platform speaker to another. I do not say there 
is no truth in these criticisms ; but I do say that 
these defects have been unduly magnified and that 
such criticisms give a very distorted idea of the 
great work our Universities are doing. 

The spirit of reckless dritioism so characteristic 
the masses sometimes^ takes possession of even 


educationists. But this is because they apply to 
Indian Universities, that have not even half a 
century of history behind them, the standards of 
judgment which they generally apply to English 
and continental Universities whose origin is al- 
most lost in the mists of a remote antiquity. 

The transplantation into India of Western in- 
stitutions, which have been the result of centuries 
of slow and patient experiment, is no doubt one 
of the greatest benefits which the jieople of India 
have derived from Great Britain, but then w’e shall 
be committing a great mistake if we judge of the 
results of such institutions in India which are still 
exotic, in the same way as we judge English or 
European institutions of the same kind. This is 
the mistake committed even by well-meaning 
critics. Take, for example, the charge of want 
of originality laid at the door of the Indian gradu- 
ate. I certainly admit the comparative barrenness 
of the Indian intellectual field at the present time; 
but, in judging of the effects of higher education, 
we must take into consideration the conditions 
under which Indians are being educated in English. 
There is no country in the world that presents so 
striking an anomal y as India does in respect to its 
intellectual development. Here we have the 
strangest of incongruities, namely, a vast popula- 
tion being compelled to pursue higher studies by 
means of an entirely foreign language. Macaulay 
decided that the Indian people could not be educa- 
ted by means of their mother-tongue, and the 
present system of education is the outcome of 
that decision. No one would deny that the English 
language stands pre-eminent among the languages 
of the West; but nevertheless it must be remem- 
bered that English is a foreign language, and a# 
most difficult foreign language. The best energies 
of an Indian youth are, I won’t say wasted, but 
exhausted in acquiring the English language. 
At a time when an English lad of ten or twelve 
revels in reading volume after volume of English 
books, descriptive of nature and of human life, 
and stores his mind with correct information on 
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every important subject, the Indian lad spends his 
whole energy in mastering the rudiments of the 
English language. I do not for a moment dispa- 
rage the study of English. We have hail our pre- 
judices overthrown, our intellectual tastes purified ; 
we have become inheritors of the intellectual 
achievements of all the Western nations ; but, at 
the same time, it must be admitted that all this 
gain has not been without its corresponding loss : 
loss of energy, loss of creative power, loss of origi- 
nality. Our acquisitive poN^ers have been tasked 
to the utmost; no wonder our creative faculties 
have suffered in consequence. In accounting, 
therefore, for the comparative barrenness of the 
Indian intellectual field, we should not lose sight 
of the barrier of language. When future genera- 
tions of the Indian races become, through the in- 
fluence of hereditary transmission, n.iluralised to 
the English language, better results may be expec- 
ted. In the meantime, let us remember that the 
Indian intellect is undergoing a silent but a most 
marked transformation, and that it is all the result 
of, Macaulay’s Minute. My wonder is that, con- 
sidering the special limitation of our lJniv<u\sitieR 
and the adverse conditions under which th*. y have 
been working, the results prodi^ced intellectually 
are ,So favourable. We have already noteworthy 
itiatonces to shew that the Indian intellect is not 
simply speculative and assimilative but that it is 
inventive as well. We have simply to compare 
America with India, to arrive at a ju^t appreciation 
of the results of higher education in this land. 
What immense advantages the Americans have 
over the Indians in the matter of education, yet 
the original writers of America can be counted on 
^ one’s finger’s ends. In India we have only had 
about half a century of English education, arid 
considering what has been accomplished, 1, for one, 
am hopeful of the future. 

The mistakes which our Indian graduates com- 
mit in English. are a perennial source ofamuse- 
ixieiit ia^rtain circles ; but even this defect has 
|ta extfaOTing droumstance. 1 do not defend the 


bad English of the average graduate ; but I do say 
that, in passing judgment on his bad English, we 
must take into consideration the circumstances in 
w'hich he is placed, and not regard this defect in 
the use of the English language as a defect due to 
the system of University education. As for 
“cramming,” it is not the peculiar monopoly of 
the Indian student. It is met with everywhere. 

Or take again the other charge brought against 
the Indian graduate, namely, that he is wanting in 
in\wiualness arul general adnptahiliiy to 'neiv kiw.h 
of work'. 1 have heard it said over and over 
again that this is due to the education of the In- 
dian graduate being too literary in character, and 
that the remedy for this is the study of the phyri- 
cal sciences. Now, when it is remembered that 
the very same charge of want of practicalness is 
brought against science students as well, it is time 
for us to look for the cause of this defect 
elsewhere. The practicalness of the Englisl^Iad 
is seen even before he enters school, it is seen in his 
varied concrete activities. “ He has a mechanical 
turn, and makes kite.s, toys, tops, &c. : he wanders 
in search of birds’ eggs, moths, butterflies, fish, 
orchid, and interests himself in things animate and 
inanimate around him.” Jn one word he brings 
his practicalness to bear upon his education, and 
does not derive his practicalness from his educa- 
tion, and this practicalness is partly innate anil 
partly the result of the training that he receives 
in his home. We are placing the blame on the 
wrong shoulder if we say that it is University edu- 
cation of a too literary nature that has made our 
young men utterly unpraclical. There is no' neces- 
sary logical connection between literary studies and 
the absence of practicalness. 

This leads me to speak of the fallacy involved 
in ascribing to University education dofects^iue to 
Other causes. It is the opinion of i^ofessor Selby 
of the Bombay Educational Bepartmeni*that it 
la the absence of stONf^edoOation of Itfie to 
supplement that of the college that is one 
of the greatest drawbacks of the present system of 
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education. 8o long as tUe average Indian home 
id what it is, so long as the influences brought to 
bear upon the Indian youth outside the precincts 
ol‘ the college are depressing intellectually, and 
even stifling morally, there will be serious delects 
in the products ot' our Universities. Let us there- 
fore be careful not to ascribe to University educa- 
tion the defects that are directly traceable to other 
causes. 

Having received my University education in 
England, having travelled widely in Europe and 
America and seen the working of the different 
Universities in the West, and having been a teach- 
er in the three Government First Grade colleges 
in this Presidency for more than fifteen years, I 
am in a position to compare the average Indian 
graduate with the average English graduate and the 
comparison is by no means unfavourable to the 
former. That the standard of knowledge repre- 
sented by our Indian examinations is not to be 
despised will be easily seen from the remarkable 
success that attends our young men when they go 
to Oxford or Cambridge to compete with the 
pioked’*young men of England, with all their supe- 
rior advantages, due to enlightened homes and 
stimulating social environments. I fully admit 
that an English graduate is superior to an Indian 
graduate in general information ; in what Mathew 
Arnold calls “ openness to ideas,” which is culture; 
in the ease with which he brings his knowledge 
to bear upon the different activities of life, and in 
other thinga that make him more useful as a mem- 
ber of society; but these excellencies are due not so 
much to his University education as to other in- 
fluences which supplement the training he receives 
in the colleges. 

1 shall not touch upon the moral effects of high- 
er education. Though higher education roust 
not be regarded as the main factor affecting the 
inner life, of the people, still the evidence that the 
Education Commission was able to obtain has 
proved beyond doubt that Western education is 
yielding fruit' in rectitude pf conduct, seal in the . 


performance of duty, and in a higher standard of 
public morality. 

There are, however, in my opinion certain real 
defects in our Indian University system. The 
foremost defect seems to be the absence of free- 
dom and elasticity, which prevents the teacher 
and the student from striking out new and in- 
dependent lines. Everything is made to conform 
to a rigid system of examinations which are go- 
verned by a rigid system of syllabuses. The 
University binds fast the bands of the teacher and 
of the pupil, prescribing not only an arbitrary and 
multifarious group of subjects, but the actual text- 
books that should be taught in each. In England 
the public schools are allowed to develop along 
different lines, so that we find one school excelling 
in Classics, another in Mathematics, another in 
Science, in Modern languages and so on ; and thU 
is possible because each school chooses to work 
according to different standards and diffe- 
rent ideals. Even from the very same school 
pupils can appear for different examinations, 
such as the London Matriculation, or the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local, or for the diploma of the 
College of Preceptors, &c. This is what I would 
like to see in India. I should like to see some 
high schools work for the London Matriculation, 
others for the Oxford and Cambridge Senior Local. 
The Madras University should recognize the ex- 
aminations of other bodies corresponding to the 
Matriculation. I fear that in this matter of recog- 
nizing the examinations of other Universities the 
Madras University has followed neither a wise nor 
a liberal policy. This is a matter which I trust 
will engage the attention of the University Com- 
mission. This spirit of exclusiveness is yet another # 
indication of the policy of rigidity I have referred 
to above. 

I am not sure whether the time has not come 
for us to consider whether the Matriculation exa- 
mination should not be superseded by some test 
less rigid, and giving greater scope for freedom in 
the curricula. If the Government is going to 
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institute a School Final Examination, it would 
not be worth while having another examination. 
H . the . Final School Examination is conducted 
by Inspecting officers it will be sufficiently elastic 
in its scope and it may be substituted for the 
Matriculation. \s it is, the Matriculation exami- 
nation has become unwieldy, and the difficulty of 
ensuring the secrecy of the question papers within 
recent years has led to its being also discredited. 
The varying nature of the standard not only from 
year to year but also between one section of the can- 
didates and another, according as their answer 
papers go to different examiners, has also contribut- 
ed to make this examination very unpopular. 

In order to make the courses for the higher ex- 
aminations less rigid, I am strongly of opinion that 
the introducation of Honour and Ordinary courses 
for the B.A. degree is absolutely necessary. I am 
speaking with special reference to the Madras 
University; for some of the other Universities 
have already adopted this plan in some form or 
another. 8ome of the most eminent educationists in 
India are at one on this point {vuU the article on 
“ Universities : Actul and Ideal " in the Calcutta 
lUview, October 1899 ; also Professor Selby^s 
article in East and West October 1901). The 
recognition of the distinction bAween the clever 
and the ordinary student and the providing of se- 
parate courses of study for them form two of the 
chief characteristics of Universities in the 
West, and it is this that has tended to 
the very best inteilectual results. “ If you take 
the ablest and least able of our Indian under-gra- 
duates and lump them all together in one class and 
proceed to lecture to them collectively, you must 
aeither fritter away the time of the more intelligent, 
by regulating your teaching by the capacity of the 
duller-witted, or else you must be content to leave 
the slower minds behihd entirely, with the result 
of rendering their attendance in the class-room 
aoperilooas. In all probability if you have to face 
the problem practically, in the endeavour to strike 
» happy mediuiii, you more or less fall into both 


errors, and at one and the same time succeed iti 
boring your cleverer pupils and effectually be- 
wildeiing the more stupid.” And, as unfortunate- 
ly in India, the merit of a professor is measured 
by the percentage of students he passes, the Indian 
school-mahler directs his attention more to the 
students of mediocre capacity than to the few 
really clever scholars he has. The l*ioneer gave 
expression to an educational fact when it said : 
“ In India the reputation of a College depends on 
its success in passing fools.” J, therefore, think 
that one of the most urgent reforms neetlecl in the 
Madras University is — and from what Professor 
iSelby says in East and West this would seem to 
be the need of Bombay too — a limited Pass 
course for average ability ami an Honour course of 
quite a different kind for superioi* ability. 

In making this proposal 1 am fully aware of tlie 
practical difficulty that will have to be met by 
Colleges in providing the additional staff neces- 
sary for teaching several additional courses. But 
this difficulty should be no excuse for our Univer- 
sity continuing the present unsatisfactory system. 
It is the University that must set up an ideal for 
the Colleges to follow. Moreover, the practical 
difficulty itself would be lessened considerably by 
allowing colleges to concentrate its energies and 
its resources on the subjects it is best able to 
teach. 

As a further step necessary for making our 
University system more elastic, I would suggeik 
the lessening the number of examinations and 
lightening their burden as well. If the Matricu- 
lation is abolished or if a School Final Examina- 
tion lakes its place, 1 ould only have the F. A. — 
which might be made to correspond to the Pre- 
vious or Little Go of the Cambridge University — 
and after that only the B.A. (Pass or Honour.) 
Even the F.A., which is considered to be at present 
too severe a test — I should like to see made less 
comprehensive. For the B, A. Honour course 
I would encourage spedalissation, and for the 
Pass course I would suggest two groups of ! 
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subjects — one literary and another leaning to 
the scientific side, insisting of course on Eng- 
lish in both the courses, I am speaking from 
a wide knowledge oF the nature of examination in 
European and American U niversities, when I say 
that our examinations are far too comprehensive, 
as regards the mass and variety of matter taken up, 
and consequently far too severe. A great deal has 
been said about cramming; but surely when we 
burden our students witli these examinations, 
hardly giving them any lime to digest and assimi- 
late what they learn ; when we force young men 
of ordinary attainments into the same groove, 
which we expect the cleverest young men also 
to go through, and then complain of “ cram- 
ming, we are acting most illogically. With “H. 
R. J. ” in the Calcutta Review^ I would advocate 
strongly the long vacation whicli is a w ell-known 
feature of Oxford and Cambridge. If no leisure 
be given to the mind to think, to understand, and 
co-ordinate the knowledge it receives, a kind of 
mental dyspepsia is induced, and education fails in 
its most important function, the cultivation of a 
vigorous intellect. The long vacation should be 
made an integral part of the University student’s 
work. 

The absence of facilities for specialization for 
the brighter class of Indian students with diverse 
capacities and natural differences in tastes is also 
one of greatest drawbacks in the present system, 
specialization of study, the concentration of the 
intellect upon particular branches of know- 
ledge — this is the chief feature of higher edu- 
cation in England ; and, strange to say, that is 
lost sight of in University education in India. 
One of the chief functions of a University is to 
enable young men “ to follow that line of study 
systematically to which their aptitudes direct 
them, under first-rate instruction ”, but when the 
briglUest young men are made to * plod on w ith 
the dullest in getting up a multitude of subjects, 
which have no connection with each other, in 
which they are required to get a miniinuiu ** to 


pa«s,” we should not be surprised at the barren* 
ness of results. I feel very strongly on this sub- 
ject of specialization, for in the encouragement of 
this lies the future intellectual hope of India. 

My personal experience as a Professor has natu- 
rally led me to dwell more on the subject of re- 
form in the curricula of studies, but I have also 
a few words to say on the subject of reform in 
the constitution of the governing body of the Uni- 
versity. The Senate, as it is cimstituted at present 
is, I am afraid, a very unwieldy body. J am not 
against the exclusion of the non-educalionul ele- 
ment of the Senate. So far as my experience of 
the Madras Senate is concerned, the presence of 
the non-educational element it is that has chiefly 
maintained the spirit of independence and free- 
dom of speech ; but, at the same time, the inclu- 
sion of men, who take little or no interest in edu- 
cation, w'ho do not attend its meetings regularly 
even when they are residents of the city, and 
w'In» have no academic culture is a great anomaly, 
and the sooner such an element is eliminated the 
better it wdll be for the University. The distinc- 
tion of Eellowship, owing to the indiscriminate 
way it has been conferred, has come to be 
regardtKl as some complimentary title of distinction 
identical with that of Kao Bahadur or of Dewan 
Bahadur. Sometimes it is conferred on Europeans 
who do not care for the compliment in any way. 
The story is told of an Anglo-Indian gentleman of 
repute in commercial circles who when he saw 
his name gazetted as a Fellow of the Madras Uni- 
versity, made the remark that it was a shame that 
only by death he could be rid of such an indignity. 
The story, whether true or not, shews the esteem 
in which a Fellowship of an Indian University ^ 
held in a certain section of Anglo-Indian Society. 
The Senate, moreover, seems to have very 
little to do with the actual governing of the 
University ; whilst the Syndicate, composed of 
eight members, has somehow come to have thrown 
on its shoulders the w hole burden of the actual 
working of the machinery. The opinion is gener- 
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at that too much of the reiponsibility of Uie work 
of’ governing the Univereity rests upon the Syn- 
«4iottte and. ’loo little upon the Senate; and 
hence the feeling of irritation that manifests 
itself so often in the Madras Senate regarding the 
usurpation of powers by the Syndicate. I under- 
stand that in Allahabad, the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Principals of all the more im- 
portant Colleges have ex-officio on the Syndicate 
and most of the Professors belong to the Faculty 
of Arts, the numbers of which are restricled so as 
to make it a genuine body of professional experts. 

1 should like to see the Syndicate enlarged and the 
Senate at the same time given a more prominent 
part even in the executive work of the University. 
For example, I do not see why committees of the 
Senate should not be appointed to deal ith such 
matters as the recommendation of exemptions, 
affiliation of Colleges, nomination of examiners, &c. 
The Syndicate, as constituted at present, is too small 
a body to do satisfactorily the manifold duties which 
somehow or other have devolved upon it. I admit 
that the Senate at present is something more than a 
consultative body, but, in order to bring it into great- 
er touch with the University, and make its author- 
ity more real it is absolutely necessary to entrust it 
with part of the work at least connected with the 
executive. 

The different Boards of Studies are doing very 
little at present and they should also be utilised to 
a greater extent than hitherto. I do not think that 
there are any more competent bodies than these 
Boards of Studies for recommending examiners to 
the University. 

The bond between the University and theAffiliated 
Q^Ueges should be made closer, by the appointment 
of Principals of First and Second Grade Colleges . 
as members of the Senate. 1 am of course 

for concentrating the First Grade colleges in the 
leading citie8,but dourisbing Second Grade colleges 
may remain where they are. The rules of affiliation 
peoently passed by the Senate, I am afraid, are more 
In the breach than in the observance. In 


order to ensure the closer connection between ; the 
University and the Colleges, these rules should be 
strictly enforced, and for this the appointment of 
a visiting officer is desirable. The Begistrar may 
be deputed to do this work as he has so little to do 
during the time examinations are not going on. 
The post of Assistant Eegistrar should be revived. 

The question of a Teaching University is a very 
wide one. The example of London cannot be 
brought forward as an analogy; for, so long as the 
interests of existing Colleges in South India are so 
divergent — we have, for example, the Government 
versus the aided College, and the aided Missionary 
versus the aided Native — it would be impossible to 
unite the existing Colleges on a common teaching 
basis; but I do not see wliy there should not be 
established University Lectureships in the higher 
branches of study, the lecturers being chosen by 
the University from the leading Colleges. This will 
be not only a beginning in the direction of a 
Teaching University, but will also help to streng- 
then the bond between the University and Affi- 
liated Colleges. As for the University establish- 
ing a separate cfdlege, which some d the witnesses 
before the University Commission seem to contem- 
plate— that would be bringing into existence yet 
another Government College ; for, so long as the 
connection between the University and Govern- 
ment is whet it is at present any reform in that 
direction will be misconstrued by the public. 

In conclusion, I should lik<* to say a word about^ 
University Examinations serving as qualifying 
tests for the Public service. It is the opinion of 
some that the time has come for severing the’ pre- 
sent bond between the University and the Public 
service. I think this would be a very serious mis- 
take indeed. The evidence that was taken » by the 
Education Commission, in 1882, was unanimous 
in the opinion that the higher tone of the Public 
service was entirely due to University men . being 
admitted into the service, ^Tith all its imper- 
fections the University stanJld of general qdili- 
ficatioD, as shown by thegraduatei has pro^of 
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the highiAt value to the O-overnment. If the Uni- 
versity test of general qualification is given up, tlie 
Government will have to devise another test; 
and I do * not think that any test that Govern- 
ment may devise will be superior to the Univer- 
sity test. As it is, the Government requires 
even graduates to qualify specially for separate 
branches of its service, but as a general qualifying 
examination, the examination for the fi.A. degree 
will always stand unrivalled. The Pass degree, 
1 have suggested, may be made specially suited as 
a qualifying general test for entrance to the Public 
service. 

S. SaTHI A MADMAN. 

KIM* 

has been said with some truth that Kipling 

is not at his best in a long story and that the 
I short story U his metier. When we remem- 
ber “ The Light that Failed,*' “ Captains Cour- 
rageous ’* and the story about the American railway 
life — we forget the number of the engine that 
was the title of the" story — we are constrained 
to believe that this estimate of his powers was to 
a certain extent true. In “ Kim," however, he has 
reverted to a field he knows perfectly and loves 
thoroughly — the happy hunting grounds of bis 
youth ; and it may be said at the outset that 
this his moat ambitious effort hns achieved a sue- 
^cess that was denied to his earlier efforts in 
sustained fiation. The story has much in common 
with his first essays in the short story as embodied 
in particular selections from ** Plain tales from the 
Kills," “In Black and White" and others of 
that series, and frequently in the course of this 
story we catch glimpses of characters created 
in the days when Kipling was 'on the journa- 
listic staff of the Civil and Militanj Gazette 
and the Pime&r and was brought into contact with 
l-he ' characters he immortalised afterwards, 
^or instance, no . one acquainted With the 

*By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan & Co., Colonial Library, 


Punjab of Kipling’s days has any doubt as to 
who Strickland of the Police was, and we catch a 
momentary glance of the detective genius in the 
pages of “ Kim," thick in the plots and intrigues 
of the Government of India’s Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Then again we see for a somewhat 
longer stretch another early character. “ Lispeth," 
the comely paharin^ who formed the subject of 
the first of liis Plain Tales. However, it will 
save time if we accept the estimate of a critic 
of a local contemporary who saw in “Kim" 
the fulfilment of an early promise to produce this 
story — as the book of Mother Maturin or 
w'as it the chronicles of Macintosh Jellaluddin, 
and take the book as such. The story all are 
familiar with. It appeared in the pages of the 
CaeeslVe Magnaine as a serial and achieved a great 
siicces.*^. Curiously enough, judging from our own 
experience, the result of publication In serial form 
and then in book form has had contrary effects. 
As a rule, a story in instalments, however good it 
is, fails for obvious reasons ; but in the 
case of “Kim" the effect was the reverse. We 
followed the adventures of “ Kim ’’ through 
CaseelVs with sustained interest; but when we 
came to the story as a whole we found it tedious, 
and unconvincing in parts. It is not, we believe, 
the part of the critic to teach the author his busi- 
ness. Kipling set out to write the story of Kim 
and his Lama, the gentle Buddhist priest from the 
monastery of Suchzan, in far Tibet, in his visionary 
dream to find in India, the fabled River of the 
Arrow', the waters of which, from a Buddhist point 
of view, wash away all sin. In the course of it 
he introduced the alluring incidents and adven- 
tures of the devoted servants of the Indian Intelfi- 
gence Department. It may be that we are mistaken 
— ^agairi we speak from our own experience — but we 
find this subordinate part more entrancing than 
the chief portion which deals with Kim and his 
wanderings with the Lama in search of his river. 
We are still assuming that the story is familiar to 
bhr readers, and the comments that follow are 
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based on that assumption. As a description of 
native life and scenery in Ni»rthern India the book 
stands without rival. 1 cull at random the follow- 
ing description of the grand Trunk Jload, that 
splendid thoroughfare that runs from Peshawar to 
Calcutta : — 

‘ And now we come to the Big Road/ said he, after 
receiving the compliments of Kim; for the Lama was 
markedly silent. ‘ It is long since I have ridden this 
way, but tfjy boy’s talk stiried me. See, Holy One — 
the Gieat Road which is the backbone of all Hind. For 
the most part it is shaded, a.s here, with four lines of 
trees ; the middle road — all hard — takes the quick 
traffic. In tlie days before rail -carriages the Sahibs 
travelled up and down here in hundreds Now there 
are only coiintiy-carts and such like. Left and light is 
the rougher road for the heavy carts— grain and cotton 
and timber, bhoosa, lime and hides. A man goes in 
safety here— for at every few lim is a police-station. 
The police are thieves and extortioners (I myself would 
patrol it with cavalry— young recruits under a strong 
captain), but at least they do not .suffer any rivals. 
All castes and kinds of men move here. Ijook ! Brah- 
mins and chumars, bankers and tinkers, barbers and 
bunnias, pilgrims and potters— all the world going and 
coming. It is to me as a river from which I am with- 
drawn like a log after a flood.’ 

And truly the Grand Trunk Road is a wonderful 
spectacle. It runs straight, bearing without crowding 
India’s traffic for fifteen hundred miles — sach a river 
of life as nowhere else exists in the world. 

Or again this fine description of the Himalayas 
and the region of eter nal snow ; 

Above them, still enormously above them, earth 
towered away towards the snow-line, where from east 
to west across hundreds of miles, ruled* as with a ruler, 
the last of the bold birches stopped. Above that in 
scarps and blocks upheaved, the rocks strove to fight 
their heads above the white smother. Above the.se 
again, changeless since the world’s beginning, but 
changing to every mood of sun and cloud, lay out the 
eternal t'now. They could see blots and blurs on its 
face where storm and wandering wullie-wa got up to 
dance. Below them, as they stood, the forest slid away 
In a sheet of blue-green for mile upon mile ; below 
the forest was a village in its sprinkle of terraced 
fields and steep grazing-grounds; below the village 
they knew, though a thunderstorm worried and growled 
there for the moment, a pitch of twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet gave to the moist valley where the 
£(9t*eams gather that are the mothers of young Sutluj. 

Kipling only shares his ability in this direc- * 
tion with one other writer, and that is Flora 
Annie Steele. One has only to read Kim, then 
to go to the pages of “ The PotteFs Thumb.” 
or her collection of short stories entitled “The 
Flower of Forgiveness ” to find the resemblance. 
They^both know the Punjab and love its race of 


fine manly men. Mahbub Ali, the horse-trader and 
secret agent of the [iitelligence Department, is a 
character which Kipling has drawn with a loving 
hand. We have also seen him before. He is drawn 
for us in verse in the volume of “Barrack room 
Ballads” as “Mahbub Ali, the muleteei”in the 
ballad of the “King^s .re.st.” Kipling s children are 
always unnatural, because they are prodigies 
unusually smart and precocious, and “ Kim” does 
not escape this suspicion. But despite this we are 
interested just as we were interested in the Machia- 
vellian genius of the lads of “ Stalky & Co.” No 
one ever got the better of the trio in “Stalky & Co:” 
“ Kim ” in his adventures and escapades always 
comes out on top, as tlie vulgar but expressive 
phrase goes. Years ngo and, for aught we know, 
there still exists at Simla a reputed jeweller and 
curio merchant, who people said was the original of 
Marion Craw ford’s “Mr. Isaacs.” He may be flat- 
tered to know that for the second time he has been 
selected to figure in the pages of romance. Those 
who are supposed to know' say that it was this 
same jew^eller at Simla who was the first mentor 
and guide chosen for Kim in his training for the 
Intelligence Department. The Lama one loves, if 
not with the great love bestowed on him by Kim, 
still one loves him to the very end, even when 
one feels that he is taking from the interest that 
has been aroused and held fast by the adventures 
to which Kim gives a divided allegiance by reason 
of his chelaship. I hold no brief for the Babu 
of Bengal, when I say that Kipling has always 
allowed his prejudice against Bengal and the 
Bengali to colour his descriptions of them. 
With every desire to make Hurry Chundef 
Mookerjee, another brilliant employee of the 
Intelligence Department, a successful and talented 
member of the service, he has only succeeded, in 
making him ridiculous. I have indicated, 1 think, 
the direction in which my preference for this 
story lies, and am, I believe, only echoing the 
sentiments of many when I say that a fuller 
insight in a sequel into devious ways and 
strange by which the Intelligence Department of 
India works would be welcomed. 


D. S. B. 
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jyTislong since that the Bast and the West 
ly met and shook hands with each other. 

I Acquaintanceship may now be said to have 
in a way reached the stage of interest. That this 
interest will develop into liking, and liking ripen 
into settled attachment, is \^hat the saints wish 
and the sages predict as being in harmony with the 
spirit of that “ far-off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves.” When, therefore. Provi- 
dence seeks to join, let no man try to separate ; 
what Providence will bring about in its own way 
and in the fulness of time, let no man hastily set 
about to give shape to. For the one is impious, 
the other fatuous. 

Are there then signs to show that there is in 
the nature of things or conduct of parties that 
which makes for such a consummation? The 
signs, if any, seem only to point the other w'ay. 
Take a common instance. ** Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay ,” sings a true son 
of the West, patting himself on the arm which 
has of late gained rather in size and strength. 
“ It may safely be said that the literature 
now extant in the English language is of far 
greater value than all the literature which 
three hundred years ago was extant in all the 
languages of the world together,” pouts another, 
pointing to his own head. And with hand upon 
his hearty and tears welling from his eyes, comes 
last, in fact, first, the servant of God, exhort- 
ing the rest of the world to adopt, under penalty 
of eternal damnation, as its sole ideal that which 
he would have it fashion its life after, and to 
discard as valueless those in which it has for ages 
past livedi moved, and had its being. With what 
>*esult? The East and the West are seen to stand 
with their hands locked each in the other’s, but 
with their faces averted. Is not the West an 
adept at courting ? lias it not made of courting 
loo a* science’? Why has it not ‘woo’d’ and 


‘ won’ its true mat<s the Bast? Yes, the West is 
an adept in matters of physical courting ; but in 
matters of spiritual courting, it is only a novice ; 
and the ways of the one are not those of the other ; 
that which is put on in the one case should be 
put off in the other. 

To speak plainly, the triumphs achieved by the 
Occident in the material sphere have given to his 
views more or less a wrong centre. ‘ The locomo- 
tive, the steam-ship, the dynamo,’ have made him 
slightly dizzy by imbuing him with a spirit of haste 
not quite compatible with calm thinking. ‘ The micro- 
scope, the telescope, the X-rays’, seem to have added 
but little to his clearness of vision. The mechanical 
turn of mind created [and fostered by pursuits to 
which the said victories are owing, leads him 
oftener than may be desired, to exaggerate 
the capacity of his vocation, to explain events by 
its maxims, and, as it w'ere, to refract through its 
medium, facts and phenomena not easily coming 
within its purview. His civilisation, aided and 
symbolised by the ‘ Nasmyth hammer ’ forged at 
the ‘ smithy of Vulcan,’ is, in his opinion, justified 
in treating with scant courtesy the immortal gods 
wielding the sceptre of thought on ‘ Mount 
Olympus. ’ His sense of proportion and his genius 
for practicality are somewhat at fault. In the 
words of Lord Justice Bowen ; — 

Intellectual modesty and reserve, the sense of propor- 
tion and wholesome mental habits of discrimination, all 
have yet to be acquired. The world seems to have so 
little power of discerning between the best and the second 
best. Sense and good taste are overlooked or slighted, 
and crowds hasten to worship the beauty of ugliness 

under the impression that it is art We pursue 

successful men and women to their down-.sittirig and 
up-rising, we enjoy the descriptions of their household 
furniture. Memorials are erected to every one who 
will only die in the odour of respectability. We write 
long biographies of Nobody, and we celebrate the cem 
tenary of Nothing. ” * 

“ Intellectual modesty and reserve, the aen?e 
of proportion and wholesome mental habit.s of 
discrimination” — how are they to be “ ac- 
quired ” ? Let us hear John Stuart Mill : — 

Without knowing the language of a people, we never 
really know their thoughts, their feeling, and their type 
of character : and unless we do possess this knowledge of 
some people other than our.solves, we remain to the 
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hoor of our death, with our intellects only half 
expanded .... We are not likely to correct any of 
onr opinions or mend any of our ways unless we b.igin 
by conceiving that they are capable of amendment : but 
merely to know that foreigners think differently from 
ourselves, without understanding why they do so, or 
what they really do think, does but confirm us in our 
self-conceit, and connect our national vanity with the 
preservation of our own peculiarities. Improvement con- 
sists in bringing our opinions into nearer agreement with 
facts ; and we slmll not be likely to do this while we look 
at facts only through glasses coloured by those very 
opinions. But since we cannot divest ourselves of pre- 
conceived notions, there is no known means of elimi- 
nating their influence but by frequently using the 
differently coloured glasses of other people : and those 
of other nations, as the most different, are the best. 

. . .No nations of modern and civilised Europe are 

so unlike one another as the Greeks and Romans are 
unlike all of us ; yet without being, as some lemote 
orientals are, so totally dissimilar, that the labour of a 
life is required to enable us to understand them. ” 

Taking ®the Englishman as typical of the 
“ nations of modern and civilised Europe (and 
America), ” and the Hindu as typical of “ some 
remote orientals ” “ so totally dissimilar that the 
labour of a life is required to enable the one to 
“ understand ” the other, is it not premature for 
the former to attempt to prescribe for the intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs of the latter before 
qualifying himself therefor ? Is it too much to say 
that a man always symiiathises to a certain extent 
with what he understands ! Should not an 
Englishman /eseZ with the Hindu before he can 
ihiiik for the Hindu ? To “ acquire* '' then, the 
qualities as pointed out by the Lord J ustice, a 
course of life-long discipline and probation as 
recommended by the sage becomes necessary. 
Here it may be pertinent to inquire how the said 
means can produce such a result; how a knowledge 
of what the Hindu has thought and felt, together 
with why he has so thought and felt, supplies the 
Englishman the much needed corrective. As explain- 
by Matthew Arnold, the Englishman is always 
bent on taking what is called a “ practical view *’ of 
things. To his view's cling “practical considerations,’’ 
the question that ever rises to his lips being, “ Does 
it pay He needs for the health of his mind 
the “ Indian virtue of detachment.” While the 
Englishman’s mind is thus hampered and clogged, 
the Indian mind is able to maintain its “ disin- 


terestedness, ” is capable of viewing questions in 
the abstract, and is fitted to follow resolutely the 
law of its own nature, w'hich is to be “ a free play 
of the mind on all subjects w'hich it touches. 
But it is the least part of the praise conferred on 
India to say that she is disinterested in her way 
of looking at things, and that this virtue of hers 
is to be adopted. In quality, in substance, also, 
her ‘ thoughts, ’ ‘ feelings,’ and ‘ type of character,’ 
have commanded the esteem of all right-thinking 
men. “lieligion and philosophy have been the great 
contributions of India to the vvorld, ’ says Sir. W. 
W. Hunter. “True religion once came from the 
East, and from the East it shall come again, 
says Professor Tyndall, with gratitude on the one 
hand and a spirit of prophecy on the other. 
Leaving these, if w’e go to those who have been 
at pains to understand the Hindu by bestowing the 
labour of a life required, their opinion, the opinion 
of Monier Williams, Max Muller, and others, is 
matter of recorded history. They all speak as if they 
hold a brief for India. It would thus seem that, a.s 
regards the best that lias been thought and felt, 
the Englishman has more to receive than to impart. 
As betw'een him and the Hindu, each wishing to 
treat the other, the attempt of the latter would 
in a way seem to have a greater chance of meeting 
the needs of the patient than if, as is now the 
case, the former were to prescribe for those of 
the latter. But the Hindu, alive to the difference 
between advice that is thrust and advice that is 
sought for, is prone to be as jealous of his treasure 
as the Englishman is disposed to be prodigal of 
his. To this bounty of the Englishman, however, 
no less than to the exigencies of livelihood and 
other causes, the Hindu owes the privilege of 
understanding the Englishman through his own 
language, though not completely, yet to an extent 
by no means to be despised. While the English- 
man, keeping himself in wilful ignorance of the 
divine ‘language’, ‘thoughts’, ‘feelings’, and 
‘type of character’ of the Hindu, is at best 
‘ a neophyte, enjoying the music and the incense 
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of the temple; but it is long before he is admitted 
to the arcana of the shrine/ 

To the arcana, and to the arcana of the shrine, 
however, it is ordained that the Englishman is to 
be admitted. Nature’s hierophants themselves 
leading. Of such hierophants Valmiki and Shelley 
may well be taken as typical. These two poets 
are poles apart in all that heredity and environ- 
ment, tlie accident of time, place, and circum- 
stance might well make them so. They are the 
ivpresentalives of two entirely different systems 
of civilisation, and of opposite worlds of energy ; 
they may be taken as embodying in themselves, to 
an extent, all that in which the East and the 
West might be expected materially to differ. The 
externals connected with their lives need not 
detain us long ; of the one, happily, we know too 
little; of the other, unfortunately, perhaps, too 
much. That Valmiki was, as the name implies, 
born of an ant-hill, meaning thereby probably 
that divine contemplation had made him so far 
dead to external world, that not even an ant-hill 
growing about his body could awaken him to 
consciousness of earthly life ; that he was, as 
another of his names suggests, the son of 
Prachetas, the (lod Vanina, meaning what the 
fact might; that he is the first (dispute it as so- 
called critics might) and the best of Indian poets, 
as his Ramanana well proves ; that the events he 
therein narrates relate to a time in which he 
himself lived ; these are all, or very nearly all, 
the facts that could be gleaned about that rare 
immortal. In saying that * V^almiki is the Homer 
of India, * perhaps more is conveyed than it might 
be otherwise possible to express. Coming as he 
does from India, pre-eminently the historic land 
whose history yet remains to be written, Valmiki 
has left it to the imagination of posterity to con- 
struct his image as best it might. Posterity has 
proved itself worthy of the trust, his name is 
associated with reverence, he is ranked among 
immortals. But Shelley, who hails from England, 
faas his ‘ down-sitting and up-rising ’ chronicled : 


is df-nied the right of intrinsic estimate as a poet, 
in the name of estimate which is admittedly ‘ not 
only personal, but personal with a passion’; is 
covered with opprobrious epithets, such as ‘ Ico- 
noclast iShelley ’, ‘ Atheist Shelley ‘Mad Shelley’; 
is called upon to resign his ‘ civic crown ’ on the 
ground of ‘ unsubstantiality ’ of his poems ; has 
his title to immortality rudely questioned. True, 
no doubt, that there are those at the other end 
who have sought to do justice not only to him 
but to tliftinselves, by picturing to themselves and 
otliers Shelley as he really was or as they believed 
him to be, and have realised in hitn their ‘ King 
of beauty and fancy ’, ‘ Pythagorean ‘ Angel of 
Charity’, ‘Cor ConliumJ Shall we here press 
into service the ‘doctrine of averages ’ to extract 
the real Shelley from such conflicting estimates ? 
Putting aside, therefore, such vanities, let us 
turn to the works of Valmiki and Shelley, 
which alone are their esoteric biography ; let us 
there study and try to understand their language, 
their thoughts, their feelings, and their type of 
character, and derive inspiration such as com- 
munion with lofty minds can alone give. The 
point of view that is here projtosed to be taken of 
these two poets is one of approach as well as of 
divergence ; approach, in the sense that extremes 
meet, or rather, that even if they do not meet, 
tliey are linked together ; divergence, in the sense 
that ‘ man '* and ‘ woman are ‘ man ’ and ‘ woman,’ 
by reason of that which makes and keeps them so. 
The linmaijana of Valmiki, and the Ih'ometliem 
Unhmiul^ wdiich is Shelley’s masterpiece, are 
linked in thought. They are identical in their 
inner teaching. In conception and execution they 
suggest so close a parallel as to be indeed startling.* 
That the one is an epic and the other a lyrical and 
in} thological drama; that the scope of the one, 
not only in extent, but in variety, is much wider ; 
that the one reminds us of the calm breadth of the 
waters, and the other the force of the current ; 
these and such as these are so many apparent 
differences, not concealing, but revealing, the 
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eMential unity that underlies them. To carry 
home to some extent at least, though not 
fully (for that is impossible in a fugitive attempt 
like this) the lesson they are intended to teach, and 
to prevent the remarks from being very wide 
of the mark, a consideration oi the subject accord- 
ing to some plan may be deemed desirable. The 
time-honoured Indian method may be adopted with 
advantage, and the subject may be considered under 
the following headi: : (1) the Universal soul, the 
Ideal ; (2) the individual soul, seeking union there- 
with ; (8) the means for such union ; (4) the end 
of such union ; (5) the obstacles to such union. 

To consider the nature of these five topics has 
been the chief, if not the sole, object of all groat 
systems of philosophy and religion ; the results 
that some of them have arrived at being em- 
bodiments of the highest kind of truth which it 
is desirable for man to know^ What the said 
systems present as bare abstract truth is, in the 
hands of poets like Valmiki and Shelley, made to 
assume concrete shape, is clothed id flesh and blood, 
endowed with life, invested with a grace and charm 
which hold reason and imagination captive. That 
the universe is pervaded, sustained, and controlled 
by one infinite, eternal Power ; that the individual 
soul, an atom of the eternal, and as such finite, is by 
reason of its sins estranged, or kept estranged, from 
the said Power, being imprisoned in a material 
body liable to births and deaths ; that the said 
« 80 ul, as if conscious of such separation, ardently 
longs for re-iinion ; that the grace of the said^ 
Power is the sole means of effecting such union ; 
that loving service and enjoying of the said 
Power is the end of such union; that lust and 
hate stand in the way of such union: — such 
in fact, is a bare outline of the lesson which 
these poets intend their works should convey, 


and readers should profit by. And the way in 
which they fill in the said outline no less marks 
them out as artists of a very high order. As 
with Shelly, so wilh Valmiki, ‘didactic poetry is 
an ‘ abhorrence. ' They do not formulate their 
teaching, but leave it to the intelligent and 
earnest seeker after truth to discover whatever 
lessons his faculties might enable him to perceive. 
To understand better what may in fact appear 
only as suggested, works other than the Kama- 
yaria, as also Shelley’s works as a whole, will be 
incidentally referred to ; and apoh»gy, if there be 
needed any, is here freely offered for the same. 
Now to the liamayatta. By Rama, Valmiki would 
have us understand the incarnation of the Universal 
Soul. Sita, the wife of Raimi, is meant to typify the 
individual soul, The relation that ought to sub- 
sist between the individual soul and the Divine is 
shadowed forth by what Rama and Sita have, fts 
typical husband and wife, exemplified in their 
conduct towards each other. To them is ascribed 
every noble and lovely attribute, physical, mental 
and moral, wdiich it is desirable that man and 
w'oman should as such possess. They are de- 
scribed, 80 far as circumstances permit, as ideally 
perfect, each of their own sex. Their conduct is 
intended to serve as a model of w hat every hus- 
band and w ife ought to be. Both spiritually and 
temporally the Ramayana possesses in the eyes of 
the Hindu an interest and value such as no other 
poem doe?. To him 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read. 

And Homer will be all the books you need.” 

has a far deeper and truer meaning when applied 
to his own poet of poets than w'as perhaps in the 
mind of the Englishman w hen he enjoined as above 
regarding the alien Greek. Without being guilty 
of exaggeration, we may safely say that the Bama- 
yana has shaped and influenced in manifold and sub- 
tle witys the lives and condu^ of many a man and 
woman during generations countless, and become 
not only the flesh of their flesh and bone oi their 
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boriH, but the thought of their thought and spirit 
of their spirit. A knowledge of lives among the best, 
delineated by a poet among the best, and that in 
a way among the best, cannot fail to be of service 
to mankind, independent of age, clime, or colour. 
The relation of husband and wife is but one among 
many, wherein Eama and iSita are intended to 
appear as our models, though it is the chief one 
to which we are limited by the plan of our present 
enquiry. Before becoming the husband of Sita, 
Hama had been born the eldest of the four sons of 
the valiant Emperor Dasaratha, and step-son to 
Empress Kaikeyi. How he behaved as a son, as a 
brother, as a king ; what claims he regarded as 
primary and what secondary ; how Sita, as wife of 
Hama, conducted herself in the correspondingly 
varied situations; how both reconciled the claims 
of conflicting relations upon their respective 
conduct; these are no less important, though 
more or less foreign to our present purpose. 
In consultation with, and in obedience to the 
wishes of, his subjects, Dasaratha arranges 
to instal Rama as Emperor in his own place, 
when Empress Kaikeyi befools her doting 
husband into banishing him for a period of 
fourteen years. The hour that is set apart as 
auspicious for the purpose of Rama's coronation 
sees his banishment. 8ita is too faithful a wife, 
and Lakshmana too loving a brother, to consent 
to be left behind, and they accompany Rama 
into the forest, finding their own happiness in 
his. The carrying away of Sita by Ravana and 
locating her in his own capital, Lanka, is meant 
to represent the individual souFs estrangement 
from the Divine, and its tenanting a material 
body, as a consequence of its having come 
under the influence of sin. The wailings of 
l^ita in exile are matched, and even surpajpied 
by the laments of Rama, expressive of the fact 
that the Universal soul is more afflicted by the 
separation than the individual soul, and the 
Divine soul is more blessed in giving than the 
human soul is in asking or receiving. Hanuman, 


the monkey-chief, who goes in search of Sita and 
carries message from Rama and back, and is the 
means of bringing about their union, stands for 
the mediator between God and man, the Guru, 
the spiritual teacher, the channel through which 
divine grace can flow, the wing w'herewith 
human soul can fly to heaven. As it is not till 
Lanka is laid siege to and conquered, and Ravana 
killed, that Sita is recovered, so it is not till victory 
over the body is obtained by the complete killing 
of the passions that the individual soul can be 
reclaimed. When 8ita is thus united with Rama, 
the Earth resumes her prime, and the golden age 
returns. Turn we now' to Shelley. By Shelley 
Prometheus is represented as the incarnation of the 
genius of humanity, i.f., the individual soul. Pro- 
metheus appears as chained and suffering under the 
tyranny of Jupiter who tiow rules over the world ; 
a fact meaning that the human soul is imprisoned 
in a material body subject to births and deaths by 
way of penalty for having come under the 
dominion of lust and hate. The Supreme Soul, 
the Spirit of Divine Beauty and Love, the Ideal, 
after wdiich the individual soul perpetually aspires, 
is typified in Asia, wife of Prometheus. And 
as if to complete the picture, Hercules is brought 
on the stage and made to unbind Prometheus, 
to reinind us of the need for a mediator, in and 
through whom God and man are made one. The 
union of Prometheus with Asia marks the 
advent of the longed-for millennium. Valmiki 
and Shelley may thus be seen to be radically one in 
thought regarding problems oF admittedly first- 
rate importance, the only difference between them 
being in the aspect each makes the Ideal to assume ; 
the one loves to represent the Ideal as male, tht 
other, as female. Descending a little into particu- 
lars, we find the ^ame kinship continues. In 
language and in sentiment Shelley appears to be 
essentially Indian. From a child he lisps like a 
Hindu, he thinks the tiioiights of the Hindu. 
His delicate and fine-strung emotional nature and 
his idealistic frame of mind give to bis thoughts 
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And language a flavour such as the Indian mind 
highly likes. Of English, one of the most un- 
musical of languages, Shelley has tried (and uhat 
is more, succeeded in so doing) to evolve as much 
music as possible ; few other poets remind us of 
the silver flow and sweet cadence of w hat the 
Hindu esteems as the language of the gods. The 
imagery adopted by Shelley bears the Indian 
stamp, and the Hindu mind delights to travel in 
its delicate mazes, in w hich the A\^estern mind is 
apt to lose itself. While others illustrate the 
abstract, by means of the concrete, Shelley, like 
Valmiki and other Indian poets, very often 
illustrates the concrete by means of the abstract. 
By his abstemiousness and vegetarianism he is 
knit closer to the Hindu. His ardent faith in 
immortality and in the infinite perfectibility of 
mankind affords additional bonds of affinity with the 
Hindu. Above all, his highly rarefied spiritual 
nature which makes him view everything as the 
symbol and abode of Clod, his pure Vedanlism, 
entitle him to access to the Hindu pantheon with- 
out probation, Shelley styles (»od variously : 

‘ Spirit of Nature,' ‘ Spirit of Beauty,’ ‘ Life of 
Life,’ ‘ Nature s Soul,’ ‘ Noul of the Universe,’ Ac. ; 
though the words ‘ God ’ and ‘ Creator ’ are also 
freely used : — 

(i) Thou art as God whom thou conteniplatei.t. 

— Hellas. 

(ii) Vtde Shelley’s Sonnet to Byron. 

Shelley believed God to be Almighty : 

Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man’s biief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind 
Thatpasseth idly hy.—Qneen Mah. 

i|ll Pervading : 

And the unbounded frame, which thou peivadest. , 

— Queen Mah. 

All-merciful : for Shelley characterises God as 
* that Power ’ 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

A diniais. 


and adds : 

The Fathomless has care for meaner things 

Than thou canst dream. — Bellas. 

If thou hopest 

fMercy in heaven, show justice upon earth. 

^The Cenex, 

He believed “ that Power ” to be also Uii- 
changing. Eternal, One ; 

But look on that which cannot change-the One, 

The unborn and the undying.— 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly. 

— Adonais. 

The human soul is, according to shelley, “ a 
portion ” or “ an atom '** of the “ Eternal, “ the 
burning fountain v\ hence it came. ” and to which 
it “ shall flow back *’ in course of time. (Vkk 
EpijfsychvUoii, and Adonais^ xxxviii). 
its finite character is thus expressed : 

O thou (piick licait, wliich pantest to possess 
All that anticipation feigneth fair.— 

Thou vainly ciiricus mind wliich wouldest guess 

Whence thou didst come ami whither thou mayst go. 

And that which never yet was known wouldst know, 

—Sitnnef. 

The ^Supreme Soul is partly visible and partly in- 
visible to the finite .soul : 

Cliild of light ! thy lips are burning 
Through the { | 

— Prometheus Unhomd. 




I BliHgavata, 
f Bk. X, ii, 37 




[“ Lord 1 had this tliy own all-pure form not been. 
Gloom-driving ken would .swept away have been ; 

I'hy Mlribntes bccuming manifest, fhou'Tt known ; 

And, through thy Form, thy Attributes have ever sfmen."] 

Man’s conception of God, therefore, says Shelley, 
is relative, i.e., determined by the nature of his 
faculties, and not answering to God as he really 
is ; in other words, anthropomorphic : 

Heaven 1 for thou art the abode 
* Of that power which is the glass 

Wherein man his nature sees.— Gde to Heaven. 

By reason of its sins the finite soul is estranged 
from the Infinite, and confined in a material body : 

And now, alas I the ^oofiprite is 
Imprisoned for some fault of his 
In a body like a grtive— -Ariel to Mira-nda. 
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The finite soul wishes to partake of the nature of 
the intinite: 

1 love all waste 

And solitary phaees ; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Js boundless, as wo wisli our souls to be. 

- Julian and Aiaddalo. 

It ardently longs to become one \>ith the Divine : 
I (i) I am not tiiiiie ; I am a part of ihrc. [ Kpipsijohi- 
[ (ii) Conscious, inseparable, one. } dutn, 

(iii) Love's Philosoplu/. 

(iv) Till I mingle into {hue— Fra (fine nt 

(v) The mind becomes that which it con tern phite.s. 

—Prince Athanesc. 





[O Thou great and virtuous Lord ! Never for salvation, 
nor for Thy pie.sence, nor to be like unto Thee, do 1 
pray ; but to be made one with 'Ihee is wliat I earnestly 
desire.] 

The Supreme Soul feels for the individual not 
less keenly : 

That soul by wliich I live. 

Asia's words, VromeiUcus Unbound. 

(f: (i) ITT^qictlWlct. 

Krishna's words. Gita, 

[I consider the knower to be my \eiy .soul.] 


(ii) 


Krishna's words. Mahahhnrata. 
[The Panrlava.s are indeed my very life ] 


(iii) I 




Rama y ana, 

[Long indeerl does *Sita live if she can sustain for a 
month ; but not even a trice can I live wiilnmt my daik- 
eyed one.] 

Tliat not even man’s sin.s and his persistence 
therein are considered by Ood to be ground 
enough to alienate him from His love, is thus 
expressed by Shelley ; 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things woik and move. 
That Benediction which tliB eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, t hat sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and eaith and air and sea ; ^ 

. . . now beams on me. 

AdonKi^. 


It is not what man can do, but w hat God 
Himself does through grace, that can put an end 
to the ‘ curse of birth ; ' all that is needed on 
blanks part being hope, and resignation i 


Kesi.^t not the weakness, 

Such stiength is in meekness 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, 

Mu>t unloose thiongli life’s portal, 

Tlte .snake-like doom coiled undmneath lii.s throne 
By that Proin ethevs Uvhovnd, 

To work out our sins, more births than one 
an* needed. The last two extracts make lliis in a 
way clear. Yet the following may not be out of 
place : 

(i) * Many .an antenatal tomb .’ — The Sensitive Plant, 
ii) ‘Memories of an antemitnl life ’ — Prince Athanesc- 

(iii) ‘ Wantons in endlps.s being ,’ — Queen Mah. 

(iv) ‘ Before thy mcrnoiy, 

1 feared, h»ved, hated, suffered, did and died. 

- The triumph of Life, 

81 ielley therefore tlioiight of ‘ life ’ and ‘deatli ' 
in their true pliilDSopliic aspect ; 

(i) Death is the veil which those who live call life : 
They sleep, and it. is lifted. — Prometheus Unbound. 

(ii) Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it into fiagments.— Dio, 

If thou wouldst 1)6 with th.at which thou dost seek. 

— A doivAis 

ff: (i) RnfiawtcT: 

! 

—Kalidasa. 



[By the wise, death is spoken of as the natur.al con- 
dition of beings, and life a deviation therefrom.]— 

— Valmihi. 

[Those who have done their duty eagerly expect to meet 
death as they would do a welcome guest,] 

As compared with the Supreme Soul the indivi- 
dual was regarded by Shelley to be no better than 
a ‘ worm ’ : 

‘ So I, a thing whom moralists c.all worm’ 

— Letter to Maria Gisborne. 


The attitude of thi.s ‘ worm ' with regard to the 
Supreme Soul, and tlie spirit in which it should 
approach the Divine, is expressed by Shelley in 
such unmistakable language as the following : 
‘ worship, ’ ‘ hotna.'][e, ’ ‘ adore, ’ ifec. 

The spirit, of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship, blends itself with God, 

— Epipsychidimu 




Gita, Xr, 64. 

[O valiant Arjuna I By single-minded devotion alone 
can I— such as you have now seen me to be— be known, 
seen, and penetrated, in my true essence.] 
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To the highest state of bliss, there is but one 
road : 

There is one road 
To pcacf, and that is truth. 

Julian, and MaddaUt. 

(iij Vice 

i.H discord, war and misery ; virtue 

Is peace, and harness, and harmony. 

— Queen Mah, 

To love, to worship, to follow truth, to be vir- 
tuous, man has but to will ; not till he tries can 
man know what power for good there is in will, 
how valuable a possession is a thoroughly cultivat- 
ed will: 

‘ the happy age 
Wiien truth and love shall dwell below 
Among the works and ways of men ; 

Which on this world not power but will 
Even now is w.anting to fulfil. ’ 

—Rosalind and Helen. 

‘ We know 

That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer-’ fr/iaf, we know not till we try ; 

But something nobler than to live and die.’ 

— Julian, and Maddnlo, 

of: I 

Ha may ana. 

[Rama conquers the people by means of truth, the 
poor by gifts, the elders by seivice, and the foes in 
battle by arms.] 

As regards aiming high and aiming low : 

One aspires lo Heaven, 

Pants for its sempiternal heiitage ; 

And over-changing, ever-rising still, 

Wantons in endless being, 

The other, for a time the unwilling spoit 
Of circomstance and pa.ssion, striiggle.s on ; 

Fleets through its sad duration rapidly : 

Then like an useless and worn-out machine, 

Rots, perishes, and passes.— Queen ^fah. 

of; 

« II 

Itamayana. 

f One man saves the woild, another the race; the 
rd in hell sinks, and the fourth glories in Heaven,] 

The happiness of having led a virtuous life is 

thus described : 

* that ecstatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue’s votary feels when he sums up 
The thoughts and actions of a well-spent day.’ 

—Queen Mah. 


What then is the “ meed of virtue ” ? 

Shelley replies; — ( Vide Queen Mab). 

To “ know how soonest to accomplish the great end 
for which it (the spirit.) hath its being,” and to tiwte that 
l^ace which in the end -all life will share. This is the 
meed of virtue.” 

Here ihe Indian regards JShelley as again refer- 
ring to transmigration of souls, as also lo universal 
redemption. 

Lest he should be considered to have made too 
much of the power of human w’ill, Shelley takes 
care to say that man is free not even lo will, that 
man's very will is, like the rest of the universe, 
[lervaded, sustained, and controlled by Hod: 

Man, like these passive things, 

Thy will uiicoufciously fulfilleth. — Queen Jtiab, 

cS: I 

— Krishna's words tv Arjnna. Gita. 

[Unconsciously at least you will do that which in 
your ignorance you do not like to do.] 

It therefore entirely rests with God to inspire 
the individual soul with love and W’orship, to teach 
it His own will, to sustain it in its endeavours after 
righteousness. The means mediate as well as 
immediate have for their end the blending of all 
souls w ith God, go as to be 

‘ a nation 

Made free by love ; a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good. ’ 

— Revolt of Tsfaw. 

of: “ 

[ Vying with one another in loving service. ] 

What prevents the individual soul from realising 
such bliss is its sinfulness, lust, bate, revenge. Of 
the folly of returning evil for evil, Shelley says : 

‘ Some perverted beings think to find 
In scorn or hate a medicine for the mind 
Which scorn or hate hath wounded. 0, how vain I 
The dagger heals not, but may rend again. ’ 

Julian and MaddaU. 

* Love, and not revenge, and terror and despite ’ 
is the panacea Shelley prescribes for the ills that 
flesh is heir to. To * love ' Shelley appropriates all 
that which can make this earth a ^ reality of 
Heaven/ 

(i) Anti love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradiRe of flowers wtlSfe peace might build 

her nest. 
RemU of hlam^ 
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(ii) All love is sweet. 

Given or returned 

Asia’jr ipeeah : Promethe^tn TTnhovnd. 

(ill) Let love shed on the bosom a tear, 

And dissolve the chill ice>drop of woe. 

fragment. 

(iv) It is a sweet thing, friendship, a dear balm, 
etc., etc,, etc,, 

And when love reigns supreme, 

The lion now forgets to thirst for blood 

the cup of joy 
Courts the thirsty lips it fled before. 

— Queen Mah. 

In all the above the Indian looks upon Shelley 
I as speaking the thoughts of the Hindu in the 
language of the Hindu, for they are all the 
Hindu^a stock sentiments. But the kinship 
lies still deeper. Shelley, in the course of his 
works refers more than once to men and events 
of old with a feeling akin to that he cherished 
towards the Divine. To the Greeks, to Socrates, 
Plaio, Homer, and others, no less than to 
the other blessings conferred by Greece on 
Iminanity, his attitude is one of ‘ knee-w’Orship. * 
“ If I am too jealous,*^ says Shelley in one of his 
letters to his friend. Peacock, — “ If 1 am too jea- 
lous of the honour of the G reeks, our masters and 
creators, the Gods whom we should worship,— 
pardon me.” “ Kings of thought ” ; “ Kings of old 
philosophy”; “Kings of melody”; — such was 
•Shelley’s veneration for the Greek “ sage ” and 
“ poet ’’ whom he acknowledges to have been the 
txmnjtain of his own inspiration (Bevolt of Islam. 
ifffiA.). Although the language as here used by 
Shelley expressly refers to those named, it seems 
not unlikely that its scope was intended to be much 
wider. The curious student will discover that 
Shelley’s works contain no fewer than sixteen 
references to something or other connected with 
I India. That India loomed large in his vision, 
that it had some share in determining the tone 
and colour of his thoughts, those references evi- 
dence. Had he been but better acquainted with 
^ndia, as it seems he in bis heart of hearts longed 
tn be, bis apotheosis of the Hindu sage and poet of 
Valmiki’s stamp would have in all probability been 


complete. ASschylus, the Greek poet, is Shelley’s 
prototype, and the Prometheus Lnhound is Greek 
in name and source. But a reference to Shelley’s 
preface to the said poem makes it clear that his in- 
debtedness to the Greek author does not ex- 
tend so far as to mar originality of the 
adaptation, and the deviations are all improvements 
upon the original, tending to give a heightened 
and sustained moral interest such as is found in 
the Bamnjfana. Although there is not much in a 
name, yet to represent the ideal by the name of 
Asia strikes one as rather strange. The meaning, 
if there be any, the speculative mind should be 
able to discover. Whether Shelley or jEschylus 
is held responsible for the choice of the name and 
the mode of representation, the fact remains the 
same, independent of the all but proven question 
that almost all Greek names and ideas have an 
Indian origin. The birth of Asia from the 
sea finds its parallel in the birth of Lakshmi 
( ) from the milk-sea. The 

name Prometheus is not witliout interest. It 
means ’ forethought,’ connected as it is with the 
Saskrit root ST, before, intellect., thought. 

Pracheias also means ‘ forethought ’ ( ST and 

mind ), and is, as already mentioned, 
the name of him whose son Valmiki 
is. Can we therefore connect Promeihms 
Unhouml with Valmiki and his Ramayana ? 
Again, are the three thousand years mentioned by 
Prometheus in the opening speech of the drama 
in any wny an approximate estimate of the interval 
betw een the appearance of Valmiki and ASsehylvs ? 
Taking the age of the Mahahharata as fixed at 
about 1500 B. C., to be correct, and the reference 
tlierein to iiama(III, 15872-16602; Gita, X, 31) * 
and to his father-in-law, Janaka {Gita, III, 20), to 
be authentic, are we safe in assigning to Valmiki 
precedence by about as many years as Prometheus 
himself mentions ? To take the name of Shelley^ 
but not in vain. Has it, like almost all Eastern 
names, a meaning ? What meaning, if any, wrould 
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SheUey himself have liked hie name to bear as 
being in any way characteristic ot* himself ? In 
his Kevoilt of Idam, II, XXI, we find 

“ The boat was one curved shell of hollow pearl 
Almost translucent with the light divine 
Of her within. ” 

cf: ^ 



Vishnu- Purana, JIT, uii, 

[ “ While in the heart, TheFiist of Beings dwells, 
Man looks, meek lovely faced, on all things else ; 
Does not the young sal,* by its very glow. 

Its secret drink at sweetest ground-spring, show?” 

In I^ometheus Unbound^ Act II, Sc., there 
occurs ♦ * * * 

one Looks it not like lulled music sleeping tliere ? 
It seems in truth the faire.st shell of Ot'ean : 
Its sound must be at once both sweel and 
strange.” 



(Jfufndrabdia. 

[ Passing strange it is that the conch emits the miii.>ic. 
of the Tina.] 

And in Charles the Firsts we have 

“ Like curved shells dyed by the azure depths 

Of Indian seas.” 

Surely comment on the above {fhssagrs is Nup»-i*- 
fluous. Shelley could have been plainer only by 
being coarse. The sage was ever the admiration of 
Shelley. Contrasting his own life wilh that of the 
sftge, he exclaims ; 

“ Alas 1 I have nor hope nor health. 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned—” 

Stauzm, 

He then continues : 

“ But from his eye looks forth 
A hfe of unconsumfed thought which pierces 
The present and the past, and the to-come.” 

cf; [He who knows the {wst, the present, 

and tbiefature.] 


• “ me tree of Ramoyana feme, which Euro- 

pean botanists call— rohusta:^ 


And with bated breath thus concludes ; 

The sage, in truth, by dreadful abstinetcc, 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh, 
Deep contemplation and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of man, 

May have attained to sovereignty and science 
Over those strong and secret things and thoughts 
Which others fear and know not. — Hellas. 

If the above words make it clear that Shelley» 
when he used them, had in his mind a sage of the 
type of Valmiki, he does not leave us in doubt as 
regards his attitude towards him ; 

Still they wore fi lends, as few have ever been 
Who mark the extremes of life’s discordant span. 

— Prince Athancse. 

And what is it that we are reminded of when 
we read the following passage in Kosalind and 
Helen. 

Now drain the cup 

Which the poet-biid has crowned so well, 

With the wine of her bright and liquid song ! 
Heflidst thou not sweet words among 
That heaven— resounding minstrelsj ? 

Heardst thou not, that those who die 
Awake in a world of ecstasy ? 

Does not the above appear to be more or less a 
paraphrase of those devotional verses in Sanskrit 
which are chanted by every Hindu before the 
reading of the H'wmyana is commenced? 

(i) UBnilfrr 

I 



(ii) 



II 


Preceptor and disciple, guim and mhya, is nol 
an unseemly relation in which Valmiki and Shelle) 
might be brought together, though it is possibk 
that the latter would have bettered the instruc- 
tion. We have Shelley's own warrant for it. 

“ the youth 

, soon outran 

His teacher, and did teach with native skill 
Strange truths and that experienced man ” 

—Prince Athanese, 

It is to Shelley's credit that he has made the 
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evil principle, as typified in Jupiter, derive its 
power from Prometheus who consents to suffer : 

Pro I gave all 

He has : and in return he chains me here 
Years, ages, night and day .... 

Valmiki also makes Eavana trace his strength 
(through Brahma) to the Being whom he seeks 
to oppress. And the fate of J upiter and Havana 
has thus its own significance. Shelley depicts 
one of the noblest of human traits w'hen he makes 
Prometheus, in the agony of his torture, revoke 
liis curse on Jupiter, the author of his misery. 
This is in keeping with what is done by Valmiki, 
who makes Hama and Sita display the same spirit 
of forgiveness : 

(i) I 

Rmi<£* word^a to Bharata. 

[Protect mother Kaikoyi ; be not angry with her,] 

(ii) I 



[ Bring him in^ 0 Sugriva, King of monkeys ! Accord- 
ed by me to him is the assurance of safety, be he 
Vibhishana or even Havana himself,] 

(iii) 11 

I 

u 

Jtmuds appeal to Bamratlia on he- 
half of Kaikeyi during kui interview 
with him in heaven. 

[ Virtuous sire 1 Grant that the dread curse you pro- 
nounced on Kaikeyi, saying that you would abandon her 
with her son, may not come near her. ] 

fiv) i 



iSitd's pleading on behalf of her 
oppresiors. 

[0 chief of monkeys ! To the virtuous and to the vici- 
ous, to those deserving death itself, mercy ought to be 
shown by my noble Lord, for there is none but is liable 
to err.] 

Too many indeed are the parallelisms in thought 
to bring within compass which has been already 
exceeded. Shelley’s Fragments from an unfinished 
drama gives the picture of an ideal Hindu wife^ 
the spirit by which she is actuated being thus 
I'opiesented : 



He was so awful 

More need was there I should bo innocent. 

He ded and I have followed him. 


d’: 


I 


SUa’s ftardt to Amtuya, 

[ Even if my lord should grow unrighteous, it would 
still be my duty to serve him with single-minded 
devotion. ] 

Revered lady ! 

Shelley’s Hymn to Mercury reminds us of the 
juvenile pranks of Krishna. His Hymn of Apollo 
contains language tit to take rank with that in the 
Gita, 

Next as regards Shelley’s Idealism. The follow- 
ing is typical: 

Earth and Ocean, 


this whole 

Of suns and worlds and men and beasts and flowers 
Withrall the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be. 

Is but a vision ; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave ; ... 

they have no being ; 

Nought is but that which feels itself to be. — Hella» 

The above seems to bean excerpt from the works 
of ISri iSankara himself. Shelley’s Epij} \ychidion is 
above all praise we can bestow. One feels one’s breath 
almost taken away as one reads it. It is a per- 
formance about which it is enough to say that 
Jagannatha Bandit, author of Ganga-lahan, Jaya- 
deua, author of Eong of Songs, Sri Sankara, author 
of Sotmdarya-lahari, Muka, author of Panchasati 
or Kalidasa, author of Syamla-dandaka, would 
have felt it no mean honour to own the produc- 
tion theirs. As regards imagery, the illustration 
of the concrete by means of the abstract can alone 
be here briefly touched upon : 

(i) Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream. 

— The Boat on the Serehw. 


(ii) Thou dost float and run ; 

r r unbodied 1 joy whose race is just begun. 

1 embodied ) 

—To a SkylAih, 


(iii) 


Hark ! the rushing snow I 


The sun-awakened avalanche 1 whose mass 
Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in beaven-dei(yiDg minds 
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^ Ab thoaglit by thouglit is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round 
^ Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 

Pro, Unbound. 


cf: (i) i 

t'alwi^i. 

[Pure and pleasant is the water, like the mind of the 
)od.] ^ 

(ii) >ra.l 

— K?Mdata. 


[Like an embodied obstacle to penance does the ele- 
phant enter the peaceful groves.] 

To represent the lower order of creation in- 
cluding inanimate nature as sympathising with 
man in his misery, is also a practice to which 
Shelley resorts in common with Indian poets : 

(i) What! can the everlasting elements 
Feel with a worm like man ? — The Cenex 

(ii) The cold day 
Trembled for pity of my strife and pain. 

Epip*ychidwM. 


cf: 



I alwi^i. 

[Altflcted by Kama’s sorrow, 0 King!, the country, nay 
the very trees have begun to fade with all their tender 
leaves and buds and blossoms.] 



— Jthavahhuti. 

[Kven the rocks do weep, even the heart 
Of the adamant is split in twain.] 

What place India had in the mipd and heart of 
Shelley none can positively say. Yet judging from 
the way in which he makes mention of India in 
Alasiw and Prometheus Unbound, and knowing that 
he identified himself with the heroes of those 
poems, Alastor and Prometheus, we are not alto- 
gether without warrant for supposing that to 
India also he looked for the satisfaction of his 
deeper spiritual longings, and not altogether in 
vain. The journey of Alastor as far as the Indus' 
*and the ‘ vale of Cachmire’ ‘in search of the thrill- 
ing secrets of the birth of time,’ and the vision 
there seen by him ; the association of the name 
of Prometheus with the ‘cave’ ‘beside that 
temple ’ ‘ beyond Indus and its tribute rivers 
with the Earth’s following comment : — 

** It is deserted now, but once it bore 

Thy name, Prometheus ; there the emulous youths 


Bore to thy honour through the divine gloom 
The lamp which was thine emblem ; even as those 
Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 
Into the grave across the night of life, 

As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of Time. Depart, farewell. 

Beside that temple is the destined cave.” 

If these have a meaning, as it is believed they 
have, the ‘Celt’ and the ‘Indian,’ who ‘knew’ 
each other long ago, might now at least consider 
it high time that they should prepare themselves 
to walk hand in hand to the ‘ temple ’, where, 
under the auspices of Nature’s high-priests like 
Valmiki and Shelley, the most desired event is to 
be consummated. Valmiki and Shelley have, in 
fact, met, and their message is one and the same^ 
How they have met need not occupy us here. So 
much for the point of view of approach. Next 
as to the point of view of divergence. The 
East and the West are, as already mentioned, 
polar, ill more ways than one. Speaking general- 
ly, the West relies on facts, while the East takes 
refuge in ideas. The West is objective, active; 
the East, subjective, passive. Of the two tenden- 
cies of the human mind, the analytic and the 
synthetic, the West and the East may be taken 
to be respectively typical. The achievements of 
the understanding, reason, science, are the delight 
and glory of the West ; whereas victories in 
the domain of feelings, imagination, poetry^ 
are the cherished possessions of the East. 
The West is more or less logical; the East 
more or less ethical. The intellectual and emo- 
tional sides of human nature find in the West 
und the East their respective embodiments. Wbat 
the emotional nature perceives intuitively, the 
intellectual sees after a time, and when pointed out. 
That all thought begins in feeling ; that the intellect 
is sustained by an under-current of emotions ; that 
the heart may give useful lessons to the head ; are 
all so many ways of expressing the ministry 
of feeling in the economy of the universe. Of 
the service of the understan^g, more need not 
be said when it is borne in mind that the worst 
of madmen is a saint run mad. Neither in the 
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intellectual, nor in the emotional, alone is human 
nature complete. Each is needed by the other. 
What the one lacks the other supplies. The two 
together form one. And the West and the East 
differ in the very things in which male does 
from female, man from woman, husband from 
wife. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to 
expect the West to ‘ cleave ’ unto the East, so 
that the two together might form * one flesh. ^ 
Who knows but that the commingling of the two 
in the right spirit and at the right hour is the one 
thing needed to make this blighted land of ours 
‘ a land flowing with milk and honey ? ’ Further, the 
Bast and the West furnish the key to their real 
nature by their mode of conceiving the ideal. As 
each is attracted by and to that which by nature 
is its opposite, the energetic masculine nature 
of the West loves to picture the ideal as female, 
while conceiving the same as male harmonises 
best with the feminine instinct of the East. 
Not therefore by transforming or transmuting 
the one into the other is the earth to be regener- 
ated, but by developing to the uttermost that which 
each has, so as to supply in full what the other has 
not, by creating in them a sense of the need of each 
by the other, by promoting union between them 
in the real sense of the term, by infusing into each 
the spirit of ‘bear and forbear’, is the advent of 
millennium on earth to be hastened. When the 
East and the West are thus united in happy wed- 
lock, Bama and Sita, Asia and Prometheus, are 
again made one. And one word more before con- 
cluding. There is, however, an aspect of Shelley 
not to be lost sight of. He was essentially a 
creature of his age. He received from the age no 
less than he imparted to it. The air was full of 
the cry of the great French Bevolution. He im- 
bibed much of its spirit, and adopted its w'atch- 
words as the watch-words of progress, peace and 
good will among mankind. The ebullitions of 
rebellious spirit, which are to be seen in his w'ri- 
tings, political, social, and theological, are so many 
ndications of a highly ^nsitive nature, impelled, 


as he himself says, by ‘a passion for reforming the 
world, and w'ound to a very high pitch. And they 
had no time to cool. Yet Shelley must be allowed 
the right of defence. “ The erroneous and degrad- 
ing idea which men have conceived of a Supreme 
Being, for instance, is spoken against, but not 
the Supreme Being itself.” “But v^hilst the 
sceptic destroys gross superstitions, let him 
spare to deface the eternal truths charactered 
upon the imaginations of men.” These words 
of his ought certainly to go a long way in dis- 
arming ignorant and unsympathetic criticism. 

That the world is better for his having lived 
cannot be denied. He deserves to be classed among 
“ Immortals, ” who bring themselves down to 
our level, gently take us by the hand, endow 
us with their vision, make us taste sweets 
we should not otherwise dream of. Whether 
we wish to soar high into the empyrean of 
thought, or dive deep into the mystery of things, 
they alone are our best guides. To evifs such 
as a mechanical age breeds, cures such as poet- 
philosophers offer are alone the most efficacious. 
Now, therefore, more than ever, does the West 
need to come under the spirit of their teaching. 
Not unless and until it so comes can it, lost in 
details as it is, rise from the concrete to the 
abstract, see the general in the particular, embrace 
the one in the many. 

Faults of every kind and degree no doubt teem 
in an attempt which has enthusiasm more than 
industry to commend it. But the consciousness 
is not without a hope that the said faults will 
prove excellences in abler and worthier hands. 
Before concluding, however, gratitude bids the 
laying of a flower at the altar of those two pic^s 
souls— the representatives of the nationality our 
two poets adorn — still working in our midst, and 
wearing themselves thin and to the bone for our 
solo benefit, at whose divine flame was caught the 
spark, of which is but a feeble glowing, Vdlmiki 
and Shelley, 

M. V. Sbinivasa Aitavsab. 
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tibe ‘Qnotlb of Koo/io. 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA and other Love 

Lyrics from India, Arranged in verse hy Laurence 

Hope, London,, William lleintimann. 

“ Laurence Hope,” it would appear, is a pseu- 
donym and the real author is an English lady, the 
wife of a civilian in Northern India. We con- 
gratulate tlie authoress on the delightful volume 
of verses which she has presented to the public. 
The poems bespeak a bright future for the writer 
and every one will be struck with the writer 
strong imagination, flow of diction, and an appre- 
ciation of oriental life and thought w'hich few 
writers on Indian subjects display. 

The book is not devoted to a description of the 
beauties and happiness of love alone. There are 
also descriptions of tales of intense pathos, of 
stories of lust and vengeance and hatred, and also 
of tragic incidents of everyday life that occur on 
the Border and in the Bazaar. They are all of 
them true to life and nature. Read for instance 
“ Valgovind’s Song in the Spring ” and you get an 
idea of the authoress’ poetic vigour and imagi- 
nation. 

The Temple bells are ringing, 

The young green corn ia springing, 

And the marriage month is drawing very near. 

1 lie hidden in the grass, 

And I count the moments pass. 

For the month of mariiagos is drawing near. 

Soon, ah,j80on, the women spread 
The appointed bridal bed 

With hibi.scus buds and crimson marriage floweis, 
Where, when all the songs are done,* 

And the dear dark night begun, 

I shall hold her in my happy arms for hours. 

She is young and very Sweet, 

From the silver on her feet 

To the silver and the flowers in her hair 

And her beauty makes me swoon. 

As the Moghra trees at noon 
Intoxicate the hot and quivering air 
Ah, I would the hours were fleet 
As her silver circled feet. 

I am weary of the daytime and the night 
I am weary unto death, 

Oh my rose with jasmin breath, 

With this longing for your beauty and your light 

As a contrast to this, read the last verse in the 
“ Reminiscence of Mahmad Akram.” 

I cannot forget— 

1 cannot escape. What are the stars to me ? 

Stars that meant so much, too much, in my youth 
Stars that sparkled about your eyes, 

Made a radiance round your hair, 

. What are they now ? 

Lingering lights of a Finished Feast, 

UtCla lingering apiaks rather, 
pf 41 Light that ^.Usng.^ne out. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE by 

H, (L Wells, {London, T. Fisher Unwin,) 

This is a re-print of an address by the celebra- 
ted author of “Anticipations” delivered to the 
Royal Institution in January last and deals from' 
the standpoint of modern science with the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of a systematic explora- 
tion and an inductive knowledge of things in the 
future. The earlier part of the discourse is devo- 
ted to a discussion of the two divergent types of 
mind, distinguished chiefly by their attitude 
towards time and by the relative importance they 
attach and the relative amount of thought they 
give to the future of things. The first of these 
two types is retrospective in habit and interprets 
the things of the present enti) ely in relation to the 
past. It is the legal or submissive type of mind 
constantly referring to the Jaw made, the right 
established, the precedent set and consistently 
ignoring or condemning the thing that is only 
seeking to establish itself. The second type of 
mind is constructive in habit and thinks constantly, 
and by preference of things to come and of pre- 
sent things mainly in relation to the results that 
must arise from them. It is the legislative, crea- 
tive or organising type, perpetually attacking and 
altering the established order of things and perpetu- 
ally falling away from respect for what the past has 
given us. Our views on the affairs of life vitally differ 
according as we adopt one or the other of these modes 
of looking at things. These t\\ o methods are ever in 
conflict and work out into divergent and incompa- 
tible consequences. Mr. Wells points out that of 
late there has been a discovery of the future, an 
increasing disposition to shift the reference and 
values from things accomplished to things to 
come, due mostly to the assimilation of the broad 
conceptions of science. The development of this 
new spirit and its application to the problems of 
life would widen the bounds of our attainable 
knowledge of the future and invest the phenomena 
of the present with a new meaning and value. The 
deliberate direction of historical study, and of eco- 
nomic and social study towards the future and a 
courageous reference to future in moral and 
religious discussion would be enormously stimulat- 
ing and profitable to our intellectual life. Mr. 
Wells has tried the new method of study himself 
and given us the result thereof in his “ Anticipa- 
tions,” in which he makes a number of prophecies 
as to the faith, morals and public policy of the 
world at the end of the twentieth century. We 
have no doubt that this suggfMtive and pregnant 
address will open the minds of its readers to a new 
range of ideas and a* new standard of criticism. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Long^ 
mans Green ^ Co.^ London and Bombay. 

This is a special Indian edition with notes by 
Mr. P. S. Allen, M. A., late Professor of History, 
Government College, Lahore. It seems to • liave 
been specially designed that tliis volume should 
serve as an English Text book for Indian colleges. 
Indian students have thus an opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the writings of Eroude. 
The selections are classified under historical 
scenes, historical portraits, historical sketches 
iind a few other miscellaneous selections. The 
pieces relating to the ‘problem of life* and ‘ self- 
sacrifice ' convey to the reader an idea of the ethi- 
cal influence of Froude as a writer. ‘National in- 
dependence’ vihich is the last of the selections in 
this volume may be read with particiilar interest 
[it this moment when prominent Liberals like 
Lord Kosebery declare that “ Home Kule *’ 
should be thrown out of the Liberal pro- 
[jramme. According to Froude Ireland has 
been the maker of her own woes, her chiefs 
ind leaders had no real patriotism. In Scotland, 
though the nobles might quarrel among them- 
selves, they buried their feuds and stood side 
by side, when there was danger from the heredi- 
tary foe. There was never a time, when there 
was not an abundance of Irish, who would make 
common cause with the English, when there was 
11 chance of revenge upon a domestic enemy or 
I chance merely of spoil to be distributed. All 
ilike though they would make no stand for liberty, 
IS little could indure order or settled government. 
Their insurrections which might have deserved 
^ympatliy, had they been honorable efforts to 
ihake off an alien yoke were disfigured with 
srimes which, on one memorable occasion at 
least, brought shame on their cause and name. 
When insurrection finally failed, they betook 
themselves to assassination and secret tribunals, 
ind all this, while they were holding up them- 
ielves and their wrongs as if they were the victims 
the most abominable tyranny, and inviting the 
vorld to judge between them and their oppressors. 

Nations, Mr. Froude then goes on to say, are not 
Dermitted to achieve independence on these forms. 
[Jnhappily, though unable to shake off the autho- 
'ity of England, they were able to irritate her into 
jeverities which gave their accusations some show 
)f colour. Everything w'hich she most valued for 
lerself — her laws and liberties, her orderly and 
lettled government, the most ample security for 
)eraon and property — England’s first desire was 
give to Ireland in fullest measure. The temper 
n which she was met exasperated her into harsh- 


ness and at times to cruelty and so followed in 
succession, alterations of revolt and punishment, 
severity provoked by rebellion, and breeding in 
turn fresh cause for mutiny, till it seemed at last 
as if no solution of the problem was possible 
save the expulsion or destruction of a race which 
appeared incurable. We need hardly remind the 
reader that many have characterised Mr. Froude’s 
description of the Irish people as unjust and un- 
deserved. 

LEISURE INTERVALS by W, Carexv Hazlitt^ 
Lomlon^ Geox'ge Redway. 

Mr. Hazlitt is a minor poet and the present 
volume seems to contain all his work up to 1891 
that he has thought w^orthy of publication. We 
cannot say that it reaches a high level of excel- 
lence even as minor poetry goes. But it is not 
without grace and humour. Perhaps the most 
ambitious piece is a masque, in Blank verse, Hylas, 
oi\ a rimn of Sea-Folh. But we think Mr. 
Hazlitt is most successful in his shorter pieces. 
The following will give our readers a taste of his 
quality ; — 

If 1 to roses should thy cheeks compare. 

And say thy lips more pure than coral are. 

How poor a due it were ! 

Or should I feign thy hair 
In threaded gold adown thy neck did fall. 

And that thy features were angelical 
My song 

Would do thee wrong 
Who art thyself, and therein more than all. 

If I to nightingales thy notes preferred, 

To liken thee unto a lonesome bird, 

That mourns her hapless fate, 

Were ill to celebrate 

Thy voice ; and then thine eyes if I should call 
Two stars, which from their sphere w'ere seen to 

fall, 

My Muse 
Would thee abuse. 

Who, art thyself and therein more than all. 

If I should thee a second Helen paint, 

And vow that art to him thee was too faint, 

I should praise thee too much. 

But yet the truth not touch, 

Or if thy form of heavenly mould I swore. 

And that thy mind was rich in learnings store, 

My pen 

Would err again ; 

For thou* rt thyself— thyself— and nothing more. 

It is to be hoped the lady accepted the efhtiion 
in the sense the poet intended it. 
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SPEECHES AND PAPERS by R. C. DxilL, 

C.I.B. (Oalcutta, the Khn Pi'es-x.) Ptnce Rupees Two, 
G. A. Natpsan and Co., Esplanade, Madras. 

In this handy little volume have been collected 
together the speeches made and the papers writ- 
ten by Mr. B. C. Dutt during the four years of 
his stay in England from the beginning of 1897 to 
the end of 1900. His experience as an able and 
tried officer of Government, his careful bandliug 
and sober presentment of facts and figures, 
and his thorough knowledge of ancient Indian 
Literature have always won for him a reputation 
as a clever writer on Indian Politics, Economics 
and History. We welcome, therefore, this attempt 
of the publishers to give a permanent shape to his 
miscellaneous speeches and writings. The volume 
under notice contains, among others, a paper on 
‘ Famines in India,’ contributed to the Fm'tmghthj 
Rei^o, a speech on * Frontier War and Famines ’ 
delivered at Oxford, his evidence before the 
Currency Committee, his Presidential address at the 
Lahore Congress and speeches delivered on the 
occasion of the death of Gladstone and Max Muller, 
and also Papers on the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana read at the Royal Society of Literature, 
a paper on Hindu philosophy contributed to the 
pages of this Review, and another on Hindu 
religion which was given the place of honour 
in the HumaniHrian. 

A MATTER OF SENTIMENT by John 
Strange Winter : Geo, Bell and Sons 
A pleasant and readable story. Dick Vincent 
accidentally kills his most intimate friend and mate 
Roger Meredith out in one of the holes in 
the Australian wilds. Subsequently in a short 
vocation at home he runs across his old friend’s 
family and falls most desperately in love 
with Roger’s daughter. After a determined 
fight in his own mind that the daughter of 
the man, killed, however innocently, still by his 
hand, was not the one whom he could wed, events 
and opportunities prove too much for the young 
man, and in a moment when he caught an inno- 
cent avowal from the young girl’s lips of herfipw'n 
partiality for him, the irredeemable step was taken, 
aqd engagement made. Some further anxiety 
and trouble is kept up by the burden of the secret 
which has now to be left between the husband 
and the wife. Finally the accidental meeting 
by the pair in a Railway Car of a witness to 
the former tragedy opens the eyes of the wdfe 
to the facts, and the story pleasantly ends with 
^he dismissal of the whole trouble which was 
giving such incessant pain to Vincent, as his wife 
promptly decides that the thing, was after ail * a 
near tnatter of sentiment/ 


INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE by 

Edward Bowden, London, Blaclcu and Sm, Ltd. 

Professor Dowden explains that this little book 
is in the main a reprint of I he general introduc- 
tion to the Henry Irving Shakespeare revised and 
extended by some paragraphs on the great tragedies 
“ and a brief notice of the interpretation of Shakes- 
peare by great actors from Burbage to Mecready,” 
Theauthor’aviewon Shakespeare are too well-known 
and his critical reputation too well established to 
make any detailed review of the present work 
necessary. It covers much the same ground as the 
Shakespeare Primer but in what would perhaps be 
considered a more “ popular ” manner. It has 
also, what the Primer had not, a historical sketch of 
Shakespearean criticism. 

DAYNANDA SARASWATI : FOUNDER OF 

THE ARYA 8AMAJ, by Bawa Arjan Sing^ 

Editor, Ary a Pairica, (Ihinjab Printing Works.) 

This is the first of a series of biographical 
tracts which the publisher intends to bring out. 
Sketches of the life of Ram Mohan Roy, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, Buddha, and Nanak will, we are 
told, form the succeeding publications. In the 
book before us, the author gives a readable account 
of the life, character, journeys, and adventur- 
es of Swami Dayananda, the great Reformer, 
the sole object of whose disinterested work 
was the Regeneration of India. The secret of 
Dayananda’s success as a man and as teacher is 
thus explained by the author: — “His ^reat 
intellect, his generous heart and bis deep spiritual 
fervour— undoubtedly, these contributed a good 
deal towards his success. But the world does not 
set much store by these. There must be some- 
thing more than this in a reformer and that is 
consistency of thought and act. Dayananda was 
a model in this respect. His life is a marvellous 
harmony between preaching and practice. There 
was not the slightest note of discord. He was the 
highest living ideal of what he taught. He gave 
proof of the truth of his teachings in his own 
person. IF he taught that Sannyas was a stage of 
altruism, was he not a practical embodiment of 
of that teaching ? If he taught that the highest 
•phase of Brahmacharya resulted in unusual powers 
of body and mind, was he not a living demonstra- 
tion of that fact ? To sum up, Dayananda is the 
prophet of enlightenment, the apostle of liberty 
and tbe harbinger of a brilliant future, marked by 
peace and good-will among n^^and as such he 
deserves the respect and v^l^enoe of all his 
countrymen.” 
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iropicH from perloWcale. 

THE UTE M- JUN BLOCH- 

The subject of the usual character sketch in the 
February number of the Meview of Reviews is M. Jean 
Bloch, the • well-known Polish Jew. Mr. Stead 
is delighted to have an opportunity of paying a 
tribute to his dear friend and fellow-worker in 
the cause of peace and a fine type of huma- 
nity which exists all unnoticed and unknown in 
that vast region which was once the kingdom of 
Poland. 

Mr. Stead calls him the Russian Cobden and thus 
states the reason for it : — 

“ He possesses an engaging exterior, a great persuasive- 
ness and he is absolutely dominated by his conception of 
the truth, while he devotes his life to study and to teach. 
Ilis resemblance to Cobden does not lie in the particular 
economic doctrine he professes, so much as in the origi- 
nality and simplicity of his mode of thought and his 
absolute certainty that he has struck at the root of 
things. He is like Cobden in being an International man, 
in taking wide views of things and yet in always stand- 
ing four-square upon the solid facts and materialities of 
life. “ Give me figures,” he said to me ; “ let me see the 
facts ; it is no use discussing abstractions ; we should 
always see how they work out.” What free trade wa.s to 
Cobden, conceptioif of the approaching extinction of war 
is to M. Bloch. 

At the Hague Conference held for the promotion 
of Universal peace M. Jean Bloch tried his best 
to impress in the minds of the people his views of 
war. This task he w'as perfectly competent to 
undertake for “he had devoted the last eiglit years 
of his life to the study of the question of the 
changes which modern science and the growing 
complexity of social organisation had brought 
about.” He was perfectly convinced that in the 
modern world war had become an impossible arbi- 
ter of international disputes. “His position which 
ho was at all times ready to maintain against all 
comers was that in the modern world nations 
could not go to war with each other w’ithout entail- 
ing a dislocation of the social fabric which would, 
bring about a general cataclysm.” 

The war of the future must necessarily be a war 
of entrenchment and defence of fortified positions, 
which could only be captured when the assailant 
hod an overwhelming preponderance of force. 
Briefly stated M. Bloch’s argument is as follows : — 

“ A Modern war must be a long war, and a long war 
must necessarily result first in starvation and then in 
revolution. It is therefore indispensable to provide some 
■r^eans of settling disputes other than an appeal to a 
hibunal whieh could anot {give a decisive verdict before 
the costs of procedure had reduced the litigants to 
bankruptcy and involved them in social chaos.** 

That is the reason why he was an advocate of a 
Permanent court of arbitration, whose decisions 


could at least be arrived at without entailing as a 
preliminary, the utter destruction of the disputing 
states. 

He was so convinced of the soundness of his pre- 
mises and I he incontrovertible logic w hich led to 
his conclusions that he was often very impatient 
with those w’ho persisted in regarding a European 
war as being any longer within the pale of prac- 
tical politics. “War” he used to declare impa- 
tiently “ is a folly. It is nonsense, your war, 
you cannot make your war without entailing 
a revolution in which the State itself will disappear. 

M. Bloch tried his best to impress upon his listeners 
his views of war and the measures to suppress 
it. Mr. Stead adds : — 

Looking back, I can recall few pleasanter pictures than 
that of M. Bloc.h patiently, persistently, wearllessly 
expounding his great thesis that war will be no more 
owing to ihe operation of natural causes. I still see his 
genial smile and the kindly, patient persistence with 
which he would answer all objections and smooth away 
all obstacles in order to convince his listeners, 
that the goal which eager hearts k»d longed for 
through so many centuries was actually at last within 
sight of a sceptical world. He stood as a kind of god- 
father of the Conference and acted throughout as a her- 
ald of the approaching reign of peace. He was ever the 
apostle, zealous, laborious, willing to compas.s heaven and 
earth to make one proselyte.” . • j 

lit) lectured at the Hague, in Pans, and 
in London and drew up a vast scheme, extraor- 
dinarily perfect in detail, for a propaganda against 
inilrtarisin in Europe— a project which, unfortun^- 
ly, he did not live to realise. His zeal for id®®* 
never hampered him in his career of practi^l 
good. In Warsaw he was better known as the 
advocate of all good humanitarian work. He was 
ever eager and enthusiastic in everything calcolatM 
to ameliorate the bitter lot of the poor. He taught 
the Russians the value of railways, of intensive 
agriculture and of practical education, and thus 
dTd more than any body else to arrest the process 
of economic decay begun by the Bmaneijpation. 

Such is the person who.se death is little short ot a 
European misfortune, since it has caused a void 
in the propagandists of peace which there is no 
one to %l, “ while to the very wide circle of those 
who had the privilege of working with him m the 
cause of peace, it occasioned the poignant regret a 
which is only felt at the loss of a dear and valued 
friend. 


SbaltC0Pcve*0 /ftacbctb d tbc Hutn of Soulo- 

BY THB Hon. WILLIAM MILLER, o.i.u., it.®., 

Vim‘Chaneell(ir, Crnhersity of Madras. 
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BANKIM CHANORA GHATTERJEE AND HIS NOVELS. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt gives, from personal knowledge, 
a very appreciative sketch of the career of Baukim 
Cbandtn, in the Indian Magazine and Hevmv for 
February. Bankim was born in 1838. In early 
years he served apprenticeship in the Farhhalcar 
journal under Iswar Chandra Gupta. Shortly 
after he had passed his B, A. examination, he 
became a Deputy Collector and served in several 
districts as such. But he felt himself instinctively 
drawn to literary work and contributed not a 
little to enrich Bengali literature during the decade 
from 1854 which has been a bright period for 
Bengali literature. Of this period Mr. Dutt 
says 

The eminent Vidyasagav inaugurated the great wi<iow* 
marriage movement, and also published his greate.st work, 
Sltar Banahan within this decade Rim Narayau 
Tarkaratna began and Dina Bandhu Mitra completed, the 
inaagaration of the modern Bengali drama within the.«o 
years. Madhu Sudan Datta erected his monumental epic 
in blank verse, and Bankim (’handra foundc'd bus m*w 
school of notion within this memorable decade. It mm uis 
as if the literary activity of the ceutury reaclu d its 
cul minating point in the decade closin,: in 1864. All the 
bes^ works of the best writers— Vidyasagai, Dina I’amlliu, 
Madhu Sudan, and Bankim Chandra— wen* crowded with- 
in these ten years. 

The early works of Bankim Cliuiidia (^liaih*ijo« 
were novels of Hindu life. Jlis fir.'l hi'torical 
novel appeared in 1864, which i.^now r'gurdHd 
as one of the greatest works in Bengali litera- 
ture. KapalaKundala,Mrinalini,BishaBrilikha, Debi 
Chaudhurani, Anandha Mathu, and Kiistiiii Kanta's 
Will and other novels, .social and hisltuical, were 
the subsequent productions of his creative genius, 
which found thousands of readers all over Bengal: 
Says Mr. Dutt : — 

Whatever he touched glowed >vith tho light of his 
genius For a generation the reading world feasted on 
his unceasing productions; Bengali ladie.-^ In their 
zenana bought every new work of Bankim Chandra, as it 
issued from the Press and young men in Schools and 
<^Colleges knew his latest utterances by heart. 

Nor were his works confined to novels alone.* 
He took up the study of religion and produced a 
great work on Krishna, in which, inter alm^ be 
prdved to the world that the story of the amours 
of Krishna finds no mention in the earliest works 
in Sanskrit literature and that it. is the mischievous 
fabrication of later poets. Bankim Chandra passed 
away in 1894, lamented by young Bengal which 
looked with profound interest and veneration to 
the sbund of W harp. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA* 

Mr. E. B. Havell, Principal, Government School 
of Art, Calcutta, contributes an article to the 
latest number of the Dawn on the Industrial deve- 
lopment ol India. The essential conditions neces- 
sary for the development of Industry are, he says, 
the state of a country's natural resources, its 
geographical position, its political advantages and 
its manufacturing capacity. Now India is richly 
endowed in natural, physical and geographical 
advantages and politically India is a partner in the 
great British empire. Mr. Havell points out that, 

progrcKs in nmnufacturo will always be slow 
until scientific and technical education in . this 
country have advanced beyond the theoretic smiattering 
roquiied for academic degrees into the higher plane of 
sure and practical knowledge, which is generally only 
reached after academic distinctions are won and until 
some means have been discovered to make the field 
more attractive to private enterprise and capital than 
it is at present. 

Private enterprise in this country has not yet 
acquired the same robust and independent consti- 
tution as it has in Europe or in the great English 
colonies. Mr. Havell therefore says : — “Considerir.g 
the strenuous official support given to private enter- 
prise in most European countries and in America, 
I venture to think it would be well for India if we 
departed a little more from our traditional policy 
of investing capital in long established traditional 
grooves.'*' There are some who think that the In- 
dustrial regeneration of India depends on her 
artizans joining in the great competition for export 
markets which is going on in Europe and America. 
Mr. Havell conlutes them thus. “The Indian 
artizan ij unfitted both by disposition and habits 
from enfering upon such a struggle.^' India could 
not even beat out China and Japan who compete 
in the same market. Mr. Hflvell further thinks that 
the introduction of machinery, and the consequent 
fatal policy of turning the skilled Indian craftsmen 
into a cooly mending a machine, have done much 
to the deterioration of Indian industry, first be- 
cause ol the ignorance of the requirements of fo- 
reign markets and secondly of want of business 
capacity. He says : — 

‘‘ Hand manufactures can be developed and improved 
quite as much as mechanical industry A country like 
India, which possesses thousands of skilled handicrafts- 
men and where the cost of living is many times cheaper 
than it is in Europe possesses a source of potential wealth 
capable of almost indefinite expansion." 

He finally affirms that if the saUie amount 
of thought, enterprise and capital had been 
spent during the last 60 years in developing the 
handicrafts of India, as haif^been spent in esta- 
blishing mills and factories on the European 
system, India would have been richer by crores and 
crores of rupees; < 
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OM AND THE 6AYATRI. 

The Couatess Evelyn Martinengo-Ceaaresco, 
explains the Om and the Gayatri in the Eebruary 
number of the Open Court We might approach 
nearer to understanding Om and tlje Grayatri 
also, if we could regard them less as prayers or 
corit’essions of faith than as sacraments. It is ut- 
terly impossible to put into language the ideas 
involved in any sacrament. So it is with Om : so 
it is with the Gayatri. They form the effluence 
of the Ineffable and effect a union in some un- 
fathomable manner, between the transitory and the 
titernal, between the individual and the universal, 
between the book and its author. 

The Countess takes considerable pains to explain 
the significance of Om and the Gayatri. She protests 
against the attempt to detract from “ the sublime 
character of the ancient words which are for the 
pious Brahmin the most precious inheritance of 
iiis race” and quotes with approval Mr. II. W. 
Frazer’s criticism of the Gayatri. Says Mr. Frazer 
in his ‘Literary History of India.’ 

... Underlying all is no uncerUiiii sound of the sad 
wail that ever and again murmurs from the seer’s .soul 
declaring that man’s proud answers but mock at its yearn- 
ing cry to know the invisible, the unbound, The true 
end of the struggle is found in the one verse handed 
down from Vedic times and murmured by all orthotlox 
Hindus of to-day as they wake to And the reality of the 
world rise up around them and still know that beyond the 
reality is that which they still yearn to know. Like all 
the best of Vedic hymns this hymn known as the Gayatri 
has its form in its sound and therefore remains untran- 
slatable in words even as docs music which rouses, sooths 
and satisfies in its passing moods. It still holds its sway 
over the millions who daily repeat it, as it also held en- 
tranced the religious fervour of countless millions in the 
past. The birth-right of the twice-born was to hear 
whispered in their ear by their spiritual preceptors this 
.sacred prayer of India 

Ora. Tat Savitur varenyara 
Bhargo devasya dhimahi 
Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat 

Let us meditate on the to-be-longed-for light of the In- 
spirer ; may it incite all our efforts. 

Once heard in the land of its own birth, once learned 
from the lips of those whose proudest boast is that they 
can trace back their descent from the poets who first 
caught the music which it holds in every syllable, it 
rings for ever after as India’s noblest tribute to the 
Biviuo, as an acknowledgment of subsmissive resigna- 
tion to the decrees which bid man keep his soul in pa- 
tience until the day dawns when all things shall be 
revealed. ” 

The Editor of the Open Court remarks : — 

The prayer, though still reverencing the sun, points be- 
yond to something greater, to that light which is the 
guide of our mind and of which the sun is a mere symbol. 

India is the classical country of the religio-pliiloso- 
pkical development of mankind, and the Gayatri is the 
great landmark on the road from the ancient sun worship 
to a purely philosophical conception of the deity^ 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

Alfred Nundy, Esq., Bar-at-law, Gorrackpur, 
contributes to the Indum Ladies^ Magazine for 
February an article on ‘ the higher education of' 
Indian women.’ He joins with Mrs. Annie Besant 
in deprecating the introduction of higher education 
for women, and pleads for “ that education which 
will make them immeasurably more useful as the 
wives and mothers they will be.” He says that 
higher education is unnecessary for Indian women, 
and even goes to the extent of affirming that it has 
done considerable harm and is likely to do greater 
harm as the number goes on increasing of those 
w ho are eager to grasp at it. 

It neither qualifies them for the chief end 
they ought to have in view, that of be- 
coming good wives and mothers, nor happily 
has any one yet desired to lay down that one of 
the qualifications in a wife should be a graduate, or 
that the duties ofa mother cannot be satisfactorily 
performed wdiere there is an absence of knowledge 
of higher mathematics. The harm of higher 
education is that many persons have become physi- 
cally unable to bear the strain put on their minds. 

Mr. Nundy then scathingly criticises the higher 
education of w'omen. He believes “ that the end 
that the education of girls ought to have in view 
is to make them good wives and mothers.” Now 
they cannot become mothers unless they are wives 
and they cannot become wives unless some one 
asks them to fulfil that position. Unfortunately 
that sonje one is the somewhat depreciated 
article called man, and he has the bad taste, we 
wall call it, of fighting shy of lady graduates. It 
may be he is a graduate himself but the average 
graduate is generally a poor man w'ho has to mafie 
his way in the world and he looks in a wife 
rather for one who will be able to make a 
good omelette or a delicious htdiva, and be 
otherwise an expert house keeper than for one 
who will fling a mathematical problem at his head 
or quote Shakespeare, and Milton when a badly 
cooked dinner is served before him. 

“ It may be that a happy combination of circum- 
stances has permitted, in a stray case, a young Ijtdy ^ 
to go through the higher paths of learning with- 
out having injured her health and without being 
less gentle and less womanly ; it may have pro* 
vided her with a home and a position, where placed 
above the sordid wants of everyday life, she by her 
intelleclual conversation lends a peculiar charm to 
the kindly hospitality which is dispensed by her 
and it may be that lime and opportunity are af^ 
forded her for using her superior gifts in literary 
efforts for the elevation of her sex. But such a 
case is rare.” ' * - 
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HUNGER -WORN INDIA. 

ThU is the title oi: a somewhat trenchant criti* 
dsm on the present condition of India by Mr. 
A. J. Wilson, Editor of the Jnvesior^g Review. 
The article appears as a special supplement totiie 
March number of the Positivist Review. He says : — 

“To unprejudiced observers the growing precari- 
ousness of the iinaacial position of India’s alien 
Government has been obvious for many years, 
hut it is not so to the bureaucratic machine. 
Individuals among the British administrators of 
India have always seen the danger and understood 
the problem. One of tlie most painful aspects of 
the subject put before the mind in Mr. Digby’s 
book, “ ‘ Prosperous ’ British India,” may be 
described as the thread of gold that runs all 
through the welter of woe he puts before us. 
Official after official penetrates the darkness, and 
puts his finger on the open wound through wiiich 
India’s life blood is being drained away, but cus- 
tom, routine, the deadly grinding of the bureaucra- 
tic engine of govertiment stifles every enquiry, 
puts aside each warning and protest, instead (d* 
seeking at least to delay the inevitable ruin by 
genuine reforms, the average official, acting as a 
part of the great governing machine, suffers him- 
self to be led away in chase of will-o’-the-wisps, 
allows militarism to dominate Iiim, and shirking 
the problem of the annual drain of the home 
charges tries to disguise its deadly effects by such 
an expedient as an artificial exchange, or by the 
spendthrift’s resort to the usurer. Who does not 
remember the hot debates that arose over the ques- 
tion of “a gold standard” forlncfta? It was the 
one remedy, we were told that w'ould prevent the 
frightful drain from culminating exhaustion, and 
the Official mind refused absolutely to consider for 
a moment the expediency of lessening the London 
drafts upon Indian treasuries so as to take something 
off the load the Indian people w^ere called upon to 
carry. At last the silver rupee was “ fixed ” at a 
convertibility of Is. 4d. into gold, and now the 
official mind is happy. It no longer has the 
trouble of working out each year wliat was called 
^ the “ loss on exchange ” involved in remittances 
home, and it does not see what a frightful addi- 
tional tax this artificial exchange has thrown upon 
the Indian people. It amounts to an enhancement 
of nearly 60 per cent, in their burdens. If the 
Government had been able to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the rupee within India at the same 
time that it tried to fix it as against its creditor in 
England, there might have been some excuse for 
the expedient ; but as a matter of fact the pur- 
ohasiilg power of the rupee in India has not been 
strengthened, but weakened by the device.” 


Mr. Wilson gives a good deal of statistical 
evidence to prove that purchasing po^ er of 
the rupee is declining in India and that the artificial 
exchange aggravates this and increases the misery 
of the people. Mr. Wilson points out 

The latest returns of Indian foreign trade for u 
complete year bring us dow'n to March 81, 1901. 
in the tw'elve months then ended, the exports of 
Indian merchandise amounted to Ks. 1,042,000, 000 
worth in round figures. This is taking the rupee 
at 1.8 4d. in the ^1. but the real value of the silver 
rupee in gold is round about lOd. These exports 
were, therefore, under-valued to the extent of 
about 60 per cent, measured by the intrinsic value 
of the rupee, and to something like this extent 
the producer and factor were deprived of their 
legitimate price, or at least of their chance to se- 
cure that price. Increased poverty naturally 
follows lessened power to meet the ever pressing 
demands of the tax-gatherer and of the money- 
lender. 

Put the thing in another way. Assume that 
this Ks. 1,040 millions w^ortli of commodities pro- 
duced £ 70,000„000 to the vendors in the coun- 
tries to which the goods were consigned. By 
compelling the vendor to convert these sovereigns 
into rupees at Is. 4d. to the J, the product in 
India, as expressed by this inflated currency, the 
only possible currency that can be employed there 
by reason of the poverty of the masses, the pro- 
ceeds would amount to Ks. 1 , 050 millions, where- 
as were the silver rupee at its natural value the 
return in Indian currency w'ould have been 
Ks. 1 ,680 millions, there or thereabouts. It would 
be relatively just the same did the Indian produce, 
entered at ports of export as worth Ks. 1,040 
millions, yield only £50,000,000 in the English 
market, and w'e must never forget that the mere 
fixing of the exchange value of the rupee by fiat 
from above does nothing whatever to control the 
market price of Indian produce at points of sale, 
it merely, as long as the fiat can be upheld, inter- 
cepts the chances of gain, or apparent gain, so 
that the cultivator in India is cheated ^out of his 
legitimate return, and, in proportion as he is so, 
crippled in his capacity to pay his way at home. 
For example, £50,000,000 represent only Ks. 
750,000,000 on the artificial basis of exchange, 
whereas, on the real value of the silver rupee the 
equivalent would be about Ks. 1,200 millions. 

Commenting on this, the writer observes i— 

“ Doubtless in the end this depreciated irupee 
would cripple the Indian Native in his domestic 
payments, because its purolMling price would de- 
cline in India, and rent and every other item of 
expenditure would be forced up; would require 
more in coin to square accounts 5 but the ptoeers 
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oE depreciation is a slow one, and meanwhile India 
would get time to turn round. The export business, 
in other words, would be profitable, or at least 
stimulative to India, if conducted on the natural 
value of the rupee, inasmuch as it would 
have yielded many more rupees or their equiva- 
lent in silver would have brought more silver into 
India, thus easing the cultivator, the taxpayer of 
all classes, by giving him on better terms the coin 
i^itli which to meet the obligations laid upon him. 

As a remedy for all these evils, Mr. Wilson 
advocates thrift, economy, cessation from borrow- 
ing and living within one’s means. Mr. Wilson 
protests against the reckless borrowing in England 
for public works in India and the study and 
systematic increase of the Home charges of the 
Indian Government since the days of the mutiny, 
due chiefly to the tremendous increase of the 
white garrison in the Peninsula. 

“ Not content with that they altered the charac- 
ter of the British army in India, and made it part 
of the Imperial force, thereby, as was proved be- 
fore one of the numerous financial committees of 
enquiry, almost quadrupling the cost of the white 
recruit to the Indian Exchequer. Then began al- 
so a system of furlough and absentee allowances, 
pensions and so forth coupled, in the Civil {Service, 
with fixed and comparatively early ages for retire- 
ment under which a man could earn his pension, 
of £, 200 to i, 300, and be home in England for 
good before he was fifty, with the result that pen- 
sions and allowances of these descriptions alone 
now cost the Indian Treasury every year upwards 
of X 5,000,000 ^in England. While however, the 
military passion was as it were merely incubating 
and growing, ready for fresh adventures, or exer- 
cising itself in little expeditions of conquest in 
Burma or around the North-West frontier, the 
passion for railway expansion drew into India up- 
wards of X 100,000,000 of British money, mostly 
at 5 per cent, guaranteed interest, and India in 
virtue of that railways building craze, partly mili- 
tary in origin, is to-day endowed with over 14,000 
miles of broad gauge railway, the most expensive 
in the world— railways of the same gauge, that is, 
as was formerly exemplified by our Great Western 
line— and ^has altogether some 26,000 miles of 
railway of all gauges, many of them financially 
unproductive, built purely for military purposes. 
This^ craze rules now ; and about X 230,000.000 
of British money is already sunk in such enter- 
prises. No diminution, therefore, can be made 
in the burdens of India under that bead except by 
defaults and what 1 am solicitous for is the avoid- 
ance of default.” 


Mr. Wilson suggests the following Ke- 
forms : — 

It is still, I think possible for this worst evil to 
be averted, if the spirit of militarism which first 
really obtained dominance over the Civil Govern- 
ment in India when Lord Lytton launched into 
war against the Amir of Afghanistan in 1879, can 
be abated, and if the system of service, whether 
for British soldier or civilian, can be changed so 
that the load of pensions now so heavy might be 
lightened. A claim constantly advanced by the 
Indian Congress is for larger share in the domes- 
tic administration to be given to Natives. That 
might be done, but also those Englishmen who go 
to India as civilians or soldiers ought practically to 
go there for life,a8 the servants of “.lohn Company” 
did. Their furloughs and furlough allowances ought 
to be reduced, and pensions ought not to be gran- 
ted at the early age, or on the scale now prevalent. 
In this way, within a very few' years the heavy 
sum now disbursed by the Indian treasuries on 
the above noted lavish scale might be cut down by 
one half. 

Still more important is the saving that 
might be effected were the army to be 
reduced, and its status changed, so that 
it becomes little more than an armed police. 
The reduction in the white garrison caused by 
our South African war has been effected without 
disturbing the peace of India for a moment, and I 
believe the garrison might be still further reduced 
until, instead of being 70,000 men or thereby at 
its full complement, it came to be only 30,000 to 
35,000. The fact that railways now penetrate 
into every district of India should make this reform 
easy, looking at the docility of the people, and the 
Native army might in the same manner be cut 
dow n the w'bole, British and Indian, being conver- 
ted mainly into police or militia. How’ much 
might be saved by such a measure as this cannot 
be estimated beforehand, but it does not seem 
unreasonable to reckon upon an economy of 
X8, 000, 000 to X10,000,000 per annum. Assume that 
in these roughly outlined directions XI0,000,000 
altogether could be saved, that would repre- 
sent at least Es. 150,000,000 per annum set frfie, 
even on the artificial calculation of the Indian 
olRcial, for the purposes of remitting taxation, 
executing public works without borrowing, establi- 
shing land banks, and agricultural aids of every 
description throughout the country, by help of 
which it miglit recuperate and, for another gene- 
ration or two, stagger along under our rule. At 
best it is but a postponement, because no country 
can exist for ever, still less flourish, under the 
cotiditions we have established in India. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Wireloss telegraphy has of late atti'acted more 
interest and attention than perhaps any other 
problem in electrical engineering. 

Its progress has not been slow. Five years ago 
the system worked satisfactorily over a distance of 
about two miles. Wince then its range has been 
rapidly increased, iiiitiJ, a few months ago, by 
means of improved and attuned apparatus, a dis- 
tance of over two hundred miles was successfully 
bridged, and wireless communication at this dis- 
tance is now an every-day occurrence. 

Thf a ppa ratios. 

A writer in the Review of Reviews gives the 
following description of the apparatus : — 

Let us take an imaginary journey on the Uiea- 
nia and see how she is able to talk with her sister- 
ship the Campania^ although neither vessel can 
see the other. A w ireless message is going to be 
sent from the “Transmitter” on the Lucania. 
This consists of a lew cells, an induction or inten- 
sity coil, and two small brass spheres each fixed 
on a rod. When the current is sent through 
the coil sparks pass between the brass spheres, 
and these sparks give rise to electric waves 
which radiate out into space in all directions. 
To send messages capable of being read a 
“Morse key” is needed, just as it is in 
ordinary telegraphy ; each letter of the alphabet 
on the Morse code is repiesented by a com- 
bination of dots and dashes, and the“ key” is de- 
pressed for a long or a short period according to 
which letter is sent. Electric waves are now travell- 
ing outw'ards from the “ Transmitter^^ on the Luc- 
mia^ and far aw'ay, quite out of sight, is the Campa- 
ania. Suddenly the altention of the telegraphist in 
charge of the instruments on the latter is called to 
his receiver; it has commenced to take down, in 
dots and dashes on a strip of paper, a message that 
has arrived across the ocean from an invisible and, 
as yet, unknown source. As he interprets the sig- 
nals he learns that they have come from the Lucania 
and he proceeds to send a reply to the distant liner. 
The receiver on the Campania consists of a tiny 
tube of glass partially exhausted of air, into which 
tj^'O wires are set almost touching each other, but 
prevented from quite doing so by means of a tiny 
pinch of metal filings. Connected with the tube is 
a cell, and connected with this cell is a battery of 
twelve or more cells, which in its t urn is connect- 
ed with a post-office “relay ” and a Morse print- 
ing machine. , , 1 . I? , 

It seems to be a matter of popular belief that 
any receiver within effective range of the trans- 
mitter i« capable of picking up the messages sent, 
or in other words, that there caii be no secrecy Of 
comnaofiication by the system. 


The following from the March number of the 
Century explains how Mr. Morooni proposes to 
overcome this objection. Says Mr. Marconi: 

“Were this so, a very important limitation would 
be imposed upon the practical usefulness of the 
system, but by the introduction of important and 
radical modifications in the original system and by 
a systematic application of the principles of electri- 
cal resonance, this objection has, in very great 
measure, been overcome.” 

The maximum working speed of wireless tele- 
graphy is from 20 to 25 words per minute at 
present, while with the modern duplex and quadru- 
plex telegraphy 6000 over land wires and 2000 
over Submarine Cables are possible every minute. 
Other fundamental ohjections are (1) It is subject 
to designed interruption on the parts of others 
(2) interruption from storms. 

HOW MARCONI TUNES. 

“ An Authoritative Account of Marconi’s Work” 
ill the March Century, with a prefatory endorse- 
ment by the inventor contains the following*. — 

To give a clear idea of the significance of this 
electrical tuning between the transmitter and re- 
ceiver, it is convenient to consider the well-known 
analogy which exists in the case of sound-waves. 
Every one is familiar with the fact that on sing- 
ing a note, say middle C, into a pianoforte, the 
middle-0 string will respond and vibrate in sym- 
pathy, but that the other strings do not. Or, 
again, on bowing one tuning fork, a second tuning 
fork will respond if of the same pitch or tune. 

The note of the sound emitted by any instru- 
ment is dependent upon the period of vibration, 
or oscillation, of the instrument, which, in case of 
the middle C, is tw^o hundred and fifty-six per 
minute. Alter this ever so slightly, and it will no 
longer respond, it is no longer in syntony, sym- 
pathy, or tune. The period of vibration of Mar- 
coni’s electric waves varies, according to different 
conditions of capacity and self-induction, from 
three millions to half a million per second. The 
capacity and self-induction of the receiving-circuit 
are therefore carefully adjusted to those of the 
transmitter, and when this adjustment is exact, 
the receiver, being in syntony, will respond, while 
others will nob. In a syntonized receiving- 
circuit the vertical wires, instead of being connec- 
ted directly with one of the plugs of the coherer, 
are joined with one end of the primary of a small 
induction-coil, the other end of which is earthed. 
The secondary of this induction-coil is connected 
with the coherer in combination with a suitable 
capacity corresponding totli^ periodicity of the 
transmitting-circuit. 

By this means Marconi has . been enabled to 
connect two differently tuned transmitting-circuits 
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with one perpendicular wire and send two messages 
at the same time, each message being received 
thirty miles away upon a single perpendicular, and 
passed down independently to its own tuned 
receiver. 

FACTS ABOUT MABCONi's SIGNAL. 

Last spring Mr. Marconi’s company decided to 
build a large power-station at Poldhu tor long- 
distance signalling. It consists of the buildings 
in which the instruments are stored and tw'enty 
large masts, each two hundred and ten feet high, 
upholding aerial wires, and connected so as to 
form a gigantic electrical conductor. The power 
to energize this is supplied by a generator produ- 
cing an electrical force equal to thirty-eight horse- 
power. With this apparatus, signalling was con- 
ducted all the summer with Crookliaven, on the 
west coast of Ireland, two hundred and twenty- 
live miles away, this station being chosen because 
there was an almost unbroken stretch of water 
between the two. While receiving messages at 
Crookhaven, Mr. Marconi observed that the stren- 
gth ol* the signals vtas such that he felt sure they 
would be intelligible at ten times that distance. 

COST OF OCEAN CABLES. 

Mr. Marconi also believes that his system may 
become a formidable competitor against the ocean 
cables. To do so on land is not so easy, as the 
lines there cost only one hundred dollars a mile, 
whereas the cables cost one thousand dollars a 
mile, and require expensive steamers to repair and 
maintain them. A trans-Atlantic cable represents 
an initial outlay oF at least three million dollars, 
besides the cost oF its maintenance. A Marconi 
station cun be built for sixty thousand dollars. 
Three of these, bringing the two worlds into con- 
tact, will cost only one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars, while their maintenance should be 
insignificant. 

MR. Marconi’s conclusions. 

The following is a digest of the inventor’s conclu- 
sions given in his own words : — 

The wireless agency is most efFective over 
marine areas. The unbroken surface of the ocean 
(enables distances to be obtained and results achie- 
ved which cannot be approached on land. Over 
low-lying country two thirds of the distance can be 
reached, but over tracts where the usual diversi- 
fied topographical features are found the potency 
oF the vibrations is reduced to one half what it is 
&t sea. High hills do not constitute an obstacle 
but the ground itself retards the signals. The 
vibrations seem to reach slightly farther in fog 
than in fine weather ; atmospheric conditions do 
not seriously affect them ; electrical disturbances 
‘ipe their only foe. Mr. Marconi’s later experi- 


ments appear to indicate that a pole two hundred 
feet high gives the best results, as the wire 
suspended from it comes into contact with suffi- 
ciently varied atmosphere strata, while at the same 
time it can be made thick enough to receive a 
substantial electrical infiuence from the radiating 
ether waves which are caught by it. With a 
balloon or kite elevated to an altitude oF four 
hundred feet or so, the wire must be very slight, 
and the ceaseless swaying of the upholder also in- 
terferes with the reception of definite signals. 
Strangely enough, a horizontal aerial wire is of no 
value, gives out no energy for his purposes, and 
was long ago discarded. Nor is it an ^vantage, 
in marine signalling, to set up the pole or kite on 
a high hill. 

TELEPHONING WITHOUT WIRES. 

Mr. Marconi has been unable to transmit actual 
speech by the electric waves which he employes, 
and, so far as one can see, says the writer in the 
Hevmv of Reviews oil this is an impossibility with his 
apparatus. By means of the “ Orling- Armstrong 
system ” he observes, however, that wireless tele- 
phony is quite feasible, and ’the writer recently had 
an opportunity of seeing this system at work at 
Hughenden. As it promises to be very useful in 
many circumHlances, and as the apparatus is both 
cheap and portable, it merits a brief description 
here. The transmitting and receiving apparatus 
IS contained in a small box, which is connected up 
by wires to two iron stakes, driven in the ground 
some little distance apart. This constitutes a “ sta- 
tion,” and at the other distant station are 
similar arrangements. The writer spoke into the 
transmitter, and the vibrations of his voice were 
carried at lightening speed through the earth to 
the operator at the other station, who repeated 
the message, thus showing that it had been 
received. You may drive the stakes into the 
ground wherever you like, or you may immerse 
them in water, and provided you have a receiving 
apparatus you can converse with any one up to 
distances of twenty or thirty miles. For longer 
distances more apparatus would be necessary, but 
the system would be the same. The inventor’s 
claim that they can so “tune their instrument* 
that any mixing up of messages or tapping of 
signals would be impossible.” 

RUTER’S TELEGRAM Co., Ltd., 

CHrMlMtt Coli0ge BalUlag, Msdrag, 

Telegrams despatched to Europe, America, South 
Africa and Australasia. 

Remittances by Telegraph to all parts undertaken at 
most favourable rates. 

A H, MURRAY, Manager. 
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INDIAN DISABILITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA- 


‘Historicus^ contributes an article to the 
Madron Bevieiv on Indian disabilities in South 
Africa. Natal is a fertile country but its deve- 
lopment was impeded owing to the want of 
labour^ the native 55ulu being far too indolent to 
work. In 1860, “ when the progress and almost 
the existence of the colony hung in the balance ’’ 
the aided immigration of British Indians \Aas 
decided upon, the colony making a grant of 
^10,000 towards the cost of importation of the 
immigrants. The Indians are chiefly laborers in 
the tea and sugar industries and coolies on the 
Railway and in the Municipalities. “ Indian im- 
migration ” says a colonist of note, “ brought pros- 
perity, prices rose, people were no longer content 
to grow or sell produce for a song.” “The Indians 
had made Natal” says another Natalian, “the 
0«rden of South Africa.” 

The beginning of the year 1894 marks a de- 
cline in the status of the Indian, for from that 
year laws were passed restricting his privileges. 
The abolition in that year of the grant of 
£10,000 referred to above, marks the commence- 
ment of a series of grievances, a few of which 
are given below ; — 

Till 1893 all British Indian adult males who 
had a certain property qualification possessed 
equally with the colonists full electoral 
rights. The first act of the responsible Grovern- 
ment in Natal was to pass a bill in 1894, which 
while leaving the electoral rights of Asiatics unto- 
uched, provided that no further extension of the 
franchise would be made to them. The reason 
alleged for passing such a law was that Asiatics 
were not accustomed to the franchise rights but 
the real purpose of the Bill was to degrade the 
Indian to the level of the Kafir. Petitions to the 
local Parliment having been fruitless, the represen- 
tations made to the Home Government resulted 
in the withdrawal of the Bill and its replacement 
by one which excluded from the franchise 
such persons whose native countries did not 
possess elective representative institutions foun- 
jjled on the Farlimentary Franchise. This Bill 
obviously had the same affect as its predecessor, 
in denying the riglit of citizenship to British 
Indians, as India did not possess r^resentative 
institutions of the required character,^ 

Till 1893, the Indian immigrants were required 
to serve only for a period of 5 years according to 
the terms of their indenture ; after which term 
they were free to settle down in the colony or to 
return to India. In that year the Colonial Legis- 
lature passed an Act providing that all Indian 


immigrants, who on the expiry of their term 6f 
indenture, refused to* bind themselves to serve 
for a further indefinite period should return to 
India. 

Every coloured person is prohibited from being 
out at night after 9 o’clock without a pass. There 
is also a law which requires every Indian to pro- 
duce his pass when required. This measure is 
ostensibly intended to detect deserters but really 
operates to circumscribe the freedom of the Indian. 
The Indians are prohibited from travelling by 
tramcars and first and second class Railway com- 
partments and from using the hotels and public 
baths. 

Allegations are not wanting on either side ; the 
colonists allege that if the Indians are granted 
free rights of citizenship, they may ultimat^y 
swamp the European electors. The Indians,, on 
their part affirm that all restrictive legislation Is 
due to the feeling that the Indian is more successful 
in competition and lives on less than the poorer 
portion of the white colonists. “Historicus” 
deplores the position of the Indians in South 
Africa, and urges the Imperial Government to take 
immediate steps for the recognition of the status 
of the Indians as British subjects and yeans for 
the day “ when a native of India can travel all the 
wide w^orld over, enjoying, in full, the rights and 
the status of a British citizen.” 

THE SCIENCE OF PENALOGY- 

An interesting article in the February number 
of the Arena suggests that the twentieth century 
is likely to witness a revolution in the treatment 
of criminals. Mr. Stratton enlarges on the uses 
of music as a means to promote moral improvement 
among the lawless elements of society. Accor- 
ding to him, all crime is a moral disease 
and should be treated as such, in order that 
society may be properly protected. His sug- 
gestions concerning the efficacy of music on 
criminals of all grades are worthy of attention. 
Himself, presumably, a practitioner of musical 
therapeutics, be is fully equipped for the discus- 
sion of his subject and quotes the opinions of 
authorities who agree in his view that music can 
be made a valuable ally in ethical training. 

Mr. Stratton makes a strong argument in favour 
of his theory that criminals and, indeed, society in 
general, can be morally uplifted by musical means 
and that the practicability of using music fbr this 
purpose lies in its appIicati^pi»^to the need bf the 
individual. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
BDucationaU 

STATE-AIDED EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

At a recent meeting of the East India Association Sir 
Roland K. Wilson advocated the withdrawal of all State- 
aid education in India. He did so with a view to see 
retrenchment in India carried on for the relief of the 
poverty-stricken people. 

Sir Roland said that India ought to have no Education 
Budget at all. He argued that the question was not 
wliether education is a good thing in itself, not whetiier 
voluntary efforts for its diffusion are meritorious, but 
whether it is absolutely necessary to take from individuals 
without their consent, for the support of the particular 
Ijfnd of education favoured by the Government, the money 
prefer to keep and spend in another way. If 
all disl!tlr8ement.s foi education wei'e stopped, would, he 
asked, the whole machine be paralysed ? “Surely not, ” 
he replied, and added : “ Everything would go on as be- 
fore, except that school managers would be compelled to 
reduce their establi-sliments or to raise their fees, or to 
inciease their subscription lists ; and would, on the other 
hand, be free to modify their ariangements to suit the 
wishes of subscribers and customers without waiting 
for the approval of the Government Inspector. 
Whether this would be a change for better or 
worse, I will cor^ider presently ; for the moment 
I am only concerned to insist that, at all events, 
the consequences would not be so appalling as to silence 
fill pleadings for economy. ” The present expenditure 
he said, was a million and a-quarter sterling annually, a 
small amount which one day might grow to a very large 
sum. The education of the masses, he considered to be 
a waste of public money, and scorned the idea that the 
people had any “ right ” to receive primary education. 

As to what would happen if the rope of State aid were 
cut, the author had no doubt. “ Considering how deeply 
re.spect for learning is rooted in Hindus and Mahoraedans, 
" he saw no reason to apprehend that voluntary suppoi t of 
education would fall below a standard fairly correspond- 
ing to the actual resources of the population, and added:— 

Of the institutions that survived the loss of State aid 
some would do so by woiking on strictly commercial lines, 
supplying only those kinds of instruction in which teach, 
ing could be had cheap, or for which parents would be 
able and willing to pay high fees. And in this oonnection, 
1 may observe that a powerful stimulus would be applied 
^ private educational enterprise were the Government 


at last to consent to the holding of examination in 
India for the higher Civil Service. Other schools and 
Colleges would appeal for public support on non-commeiv 
cial lines. The great missionary societies, for instance, no 
longer lured aside from their professed aim by the bait 
of Government grants, would cease to All their schools 
with non-Christian children under non-Christian teachers 
in the strange fashion described to us the other day; 
would concentrate their attention on the conversion of 
parents, and on making model Christians of the children 
entrusted to their care as Christians, and would be able 
to ground their appeals to their wealthy co-religionists 
at home on a more intelligible basis. 

“ Personally, I should expect and welcome a great 
increase of activity on the part of the Brahmo Samaj and 
kindred bodies, which aim at disengaging the purer from 
the baser elements of Hinduism ; and if the orthodox 
Hindus and Muhammadans were to be goaded thereby 
into educational rivalry, so much the better, llie Daya. 
nand Anglo-Vedic College, under the management of 
the Arya Samaj, shows what may be done in this way. 
All that is really alive in native society would show quite 
another sort of energy when relieved from the enervating 
iuHuence of otlicial patronage and control, and at the 
same time from the Ascal oppression which is the obverse 
of the same phenomenon ; while the Government, no lon- 
ger 'hampered by inconsistent pledges, and discredited 
by poor performance after large promises, would be vast- 
ly stronger for its proper work. It might then educate 
by example more effectively than now by precept.” 

LEE-WARNER’S “CITIZEN OF INDIA.” 

In the course of his paper Sir Roland K. Wilson 
criticised Lee- Warner’s book thus : — 

“ Until recently the Government concerned itself 
almost as little about moral as about religious train- 
ing, and it is quite an open question whether it has 
strengthened or still further weakened its position 
by abandoning that attitude, and (among other 
things) bestowing its hnpi'wiatur on untheological 
moral text-books, compiled expressly for school 
use. X do not gather that these text-books have^ 
been received with much enthusiasm, but cannot speak 
of them from personal knowledge. There is, however, one 
ofl&cially recogiiiBed text-book, dealing with that special 
branch or offshoot of ethics commonly known as politics, 
which I have read, and about which I have something to 
say. I refer to Sir William Lee-Warner’s “Citizen of India.” 
“ 1 observe that it has been recommended for school use 
in all part of British India, and is even supplemented by 
an “Authorized Guide” for examination pnrposesi Con- 
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joiirriQg in the general appreciation of the versatility of 
Sir William’s genius, and of the excellence of his inten* 
4iion8, 1 most yet pronounce the officiijil adoption of his 
book by the Indian educational authorities a grave poli- 
tical indiscretion. I am not quite sure that the per- 
manent mischief would have been greater, though, of 
course, there would have been more outcry at the moment, 
if Bishop Welldon’s aspiration for the close of the present 
century had been realized at its commencement, and the 
Bible had been ordered to be read in all Government 
Schools. For it amounts, in effect, to imposing a poli- 
tical test on all managers and teachers pf State-aided in- 
stitutions. The little book bristles with dogmatic as- 
sertions about matters that are keenly debated, all tend- 
ing to the glorification of the British Government as it 
was and is. The title is a misnomer, suggesting, as it 
does, the possession of those political rights which are, as 
we all know, withheld for the present fiom the people of 
India. It is brightly written, and might pass well enough 
as a private venture ; as a text-book officially prescribed, 
it cannot fail to be a source of irritation and embarrass- 
ment to well-informed and conscientious teachers," 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 

We quote the following from Lord Gurzon’s recent 
Calcutta Convocation address 

I turn to those young men who are going to be 
teachers of others. I pray them to recognize the gravi- 
ty and the responsibility of their choice Rightly 
viewed, theirs is the foremost of science, the noblest 
of professions, the most intellectual of arts. Some wi.se 
man said that he would sooner write the songs of a peo- 
ple than make its laws. He might have added that it is 
a prouder task to teach a people than to govern them. 
Moses is honoured by the world beyond David, Plato be- 
yond Pericles, Aristotle beyond Alexander. Not that a 
teaching is great or all teachers famous. Far from it. 
Much teaching is drudgery, and many teachers are ob. 
aenre. But in every case the work is important, and the 
workman should be serious. The first thing I would have 
yon remember therefore is that you are not entering upon 
an easy, or an idle profession. It is the most responsible 
of all. 

When you have realised this guiding principle, the 
next thing to bear in mind is that the te^er should profit 
by bis own pervious experience as a student. He should 
not inflict upon his pupils the mistakes or the short- 
comings by which his own education has suffered. For 
instance, if he has been artificially crammed himself, 
ha should not proceed to revenge himself by artificially 
qyn Twmi ng others^ Rather should he spare them a 
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similar calamity. The great fault of education as 
pursued in the country is, as we all know, that the 
knowledge is cultivated by the memory instead of by 
the mind, and that, aids to the memory are mistaken 
for implements of the mind. This is all wrong. Books 
can no more be studied through keys than out-of-door 
games can be acquired through books. Knowledge is a 
very different thing from learning by rote, and in 
the same way, education is a very different thing from 
instruction. Make your pupils, therefore, understand the 
meaning of books instead of committing to memory the 
sentences and lines. Teach them what the Roman Em. 
pire did for the world, in preference to the names and 
dates of the Cmsars. Explain to them the meaning of 
government, and administration, and law, instead of 
making them repeat the names of battles or the popu- 
lation of towns. Educate them to reason and to under- 
stand reasoning, in perference to learning by heart the 
first three books of Euclid. 

Remember too that knowledge is not a collection of 
neatly assorted facts like the specimens in glass cases in 
a museum. The pupil whose mind you merely stock in 
this fashion will no more learn what knowledge is than a 
man can hope to speak a foreign language by the aid of a 
dictionary. What you have to do is not to stuff the mind 
of yoar pupil with the mere thoughts of others, excellent 
as they may be, but to teach him to use his own. 
One correct geneialisation drawn with bis own brain is 
worth a library full of second-hand knowledge. If the 
object of all teaching is the application to life of sound 
principles of thought and conduct, it is better for the 
ordinary man to he able to make one such successful j 
application, than to Imve the brilliancy of a Macaulay, or 
the memory of a Mezzofanti I 

THE LATE DR. GARDINER. 

Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner who died recently was born 
in 1829, and was educated at Oxford. He was formerly 
Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London 
and later was offered the Regius rrofessorship of 
Modern History at Oxford. The Honorary degree of LL. 
D. was conferred on him by the University of Edinburgh 
Among Dr. Gardiner’s chief publications may be 
mentioned the following:-^" The History of England from 
the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Jus- 
tice Coke ; “ Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage ' 

“ England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles 
I.” “The Personal Government of Charles I;’ “The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.” in two volumes; 

“ Introduction to the study of English History ; ” “ The 
First two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution,” and 
“ The Thirty Years' war,” an^ “ History of the Great 

Civil War," in fonr voIug^ In IBM he published a 

History of the Commonwealth and Proteotonite/ 

/s y » ’ 
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THB liAWYUU IN MOX>ERN POLITY. 

Mr. Haldane, M. P., K. C., speaking recently before the 
Leeds Law Society made the following observations : — 
A learned Judge had once observed : * The House of 
Commons is a place where, if a man talks common-sense, 
they call him a lawyer.’ The tendency, however, to- 
wards narrow vieivs in the legal profession was one 
against which they ought all to guard, and it was well 
that they should tiy in their contemplation to look be- 
yond the traditions of the past, beyond those even of the 
tnotnent, and look a little to the future. The watchword 
of reformers at this time was efficiency— a desire to put 
the machinery of our Empire upon a better footing ; and 
|.)erhaps the lawyers did well not to leave out of account 
what was too often forgotten, vix,, that in the law they 
had a potent part not only of the machinery, but of the 
Empire itself. The lawyer of a hundred years ago was, 
generally speaking, divorced from human society and 
human development, as well as from the commercial and 
business life of the age. They had altered that now. The 
lawyer had changed (as far as Parliament would let him 
change), and bad become a man of affairs and a man of 
wider understanding. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LAW. 

He knew nothing so potent, nothing so subtle in its 
binding effects, as the legal machinery of the Empire. 
Tile king ruled over 400 millions of people, and nearly 
twelve millions of square miles, and in these vast terri- 
tories there were included people of different races with 
different traditions, different ethical standards, different 
systems of law in which their morals, standards, and 
principles were embo<licd. 

From this Mr Haldane argued that there should be one 
Final Court of Appeal for the Empire and observed : — 
There was, of course, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, a remarkable body, and of high repute 
throughout the country. But the London policeman 
would not be able to tell the stray traveller where it was 
or where it sat. Why were the House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council separate bodies 1 
The House of Lords formed the Supreme Court of Appeal 
for Englaodi Scotland, and Ireland, and the Privy Coun- 
cil for everywhere else. Originally it was not so. With 
the Empire where it was we must reconsider these 
things. A supreme Court of Appeal should be one for 
the Empire, It should sit in two divisions if necessary 
it should be housed with at least the splendour which 
pertained to the House of Loids at the present time. 


Unity of appeal in a supreme tribunal would form a new 
link which would go towards Imperial Federation, in a 
sense. 

THEIR LORDSHIPS ON THEIR DIGNITY, 

A writer in CaielVt tktturday Journal gives an interest- 
ing description of the way in which many of the pre- 
sent English Judges maintain their dignity The present 
judicial system could hardly be maintained if there 
were the smallest lack of dignity Each Judge has a 
distinct reputation of his own ; broadly speaking these 
reputations are of two sorts. There is, on the one hand, 
a passive dignity, as it might be called, by which the 
desired object is achieved without effort and Iq silence, 
the manner being everything ; and, on the other hand, 
there is the active or self-assertive dignity, which relies 
more or less entirely on force and words at the most cri- 
tical moments. By cither course is the object achieved 
though opinions differ as to their merits. 

It is a happy circumstance that the Judge who has the 
greatest reputation of all for passive dignity is no other 
than the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone himself, 
and a more capable exponent of the same has never been 
seen on the Bench. His solemn yet kindly composure on 
the Bench is one of the most awe-inspiring sights which 
the Courts can offer. 

Now, to take the other extreme, Mr. Justice Bigham, 
though also in the fullest sense a dignified Judge, 
customarily adopts a very different style of dignity, and 
in this respect he has not a superior in the Courts. If 
he thinks that the glory of his Court is in the smallest 
danger, he is in a moment up in arms to defend it with 
all the haughty speech and manner which he can oall to 
his disposal, and those who practice in his Court say 
that the reserve supplies are not by any means small. 
His Lordship’s pet aversion, and the one which most 
quicky pubs iiim upon his dignity, is a Counsel or a 
witness who persists in taking a ver^ contradictory view 
to that which be has expressed. When this kind of 
thing has at last got to its limit, the Judge settles him- 
self into bis most dignified attitude, and invariably 
remarks “ Well, we shall see ! ’ That means that the 
war of dignity has begun, and it also means that theo 
Counsel or the witness, as the case may be, has a very 
bad time in front of him, for the Judge always wins in 
the end. 0 

And between these extremes there are, as may be 
assumed, various shades of judicial dignity of one sort 
or the other. For instance, Mr. Justice Darling is famo- 
us for the assertive dignity of the Bigham school, but 
built much more upon a basis of refined sarcasm. It is 
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H ^inciple of hiH that upon no occasion must Sir Charles 
Jdbn Darlinjs; allow himself to take what is described 
as a ** back seat,” without at least a desperate effort in 
the way of biting words to retrieve himself There are 
many wonderful instances of his capacity in this direction. 
ITor instance once he was pleading in a case at the 
Sessions, and per.si.sted in continniug his speech much 
after the time when the Court usually rises for the day. 
At 6 o’clock he was still proceeding gaily with his oration 
and then the presiding authority could stand it no longer 
“Mr. Darling, do you notice the hands of the clock V* he 
asked with some asperity. Mr. Darling looked back at 
him in the most grave nnd solemn manner, and quietly 
replied, “They seem to me, sir, to be in their normal 
positions at this time of the day. ” His triumph was 
complete, though few juniors would have dared so much. 

The time when Mr. Justice Phillimorc feels his dignity 
most at stake, and when he takes up arms in its defence, 
is when some heedless Jury has returned a verdict diiectly 
at variance with his summing up, and in defiance of him 
as it were. Thus, the Jury had returned a verdict of “ ffot 
Guilty” once, when the Judge was strongly of opinion 
that the prisoner was guilty. Addressing the later there- 
fore, he said, “ Prisoner you are entitled to your verdict, 
and 1 have to observe that the Jury by the reason they 
gave for acquitting you have showed that they have 
failed to understand the case not withstanding all that 
had been said to them > ' 

Mr. Justice Mathew thinks it inconsistent with the 
dignity of the Bench that the Court should be trifled 
with by the fanciful imagery of eloquentpounsel strain- 
ing after impossible points. He invariably pulls such 
Counsel up, and thu.s has the reputation of being the 
great judicial iconoclast. As for Mr. Justice Wright, 
he is the most silent Judge, and that is his dignity. 
A few sharp questions, and a remark in a monosyllable 
are as far as his dignity will let him go. So also with 
many of the other Jndges, each of whom has his 
particular pride, and all a common object — the 
glorious dignity of his Majesty’s Judges. 


ADVICE TO LAWYERS. 

The following remarks were made by Lord Ourzon 
in the course of his lecent address at the Convocation 
ot the Calcutta University. 

Some of you, whom I am addressing to-day, will 
pass out of this hall to the study or the practice of 
the law. You too have your advantages, for it cannot 
be doubted that the Indian intellect possesses unusual 
aptitudes for legal pursuits, and that the extent to 
which the principles as well as the practice of alien 
systems of law have been assimilated in this country, 
is one of its most remarkable features. But here, too 
there are certain pitfalls yawning in front of you 
which you must endeavour to escape. I do not say 
that they are not visible elsewhere, or that they 
are not to some extent common to every Law-court 
and every Bar. That may be truism, but it is neither a 
palliation nor an excuse. The first temptation that you 
should avoid is that of letting words be your masters, in- 
stead of being masters of your words. In a Law-court the 
facts arc the first thing ; the law is the second ; and 
the eloquence of the barrister or pleader upon the 
facts and the law is the third. Do not let your atten- 
tion to the third subject, obscure the importance of 
the first and second, and most of all the first. Words 
are required to express the fact, and to elucidate or 
to apply the law. But when they become the mere 
vehicle of prolix dissertation they arc both a weakness 
and a nuisance. The second danger of the law- 
courts is the familiar forensic foible of over-subtlety 
or as it is commonly called, hair-splitting. We 
know what people mean when they say, that is a law- 
yer’s argument : and although the taunt may often be 
undeseivcd; there must be something in it to explain 
its popular acceptance. Try, therefore, to avoid that 
refining, and refining, and refining which concentrates 
its entire attention upon a point— often only a pin point 

and which forgets that what convinces a judge on 
the bench or a jury in the box is not the adroitness 


that juggles with minutiio but the broad handling 
of a case in its larger aspects. 
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THE DELHI ART EXHIBITION. 

The Government of India have decided that opportunity 
j^hould be taken of the Coronation Durbar to be held in 
Delhi next January, for the Exhibition of a typical collec- 
tion of the best Indian artware. The Government order 
on the subject gives sufficient information thereon as to 
the object in view in the airangeinent for the exhibition. 
Besides adding considerably to the attractiveness of the 
occasion, such an exhibition, is intended, say the 
government to enable them to form a more general 
and accurate survey of the condition of the art industries 
of this country than has hitherto been attempted, and to 
judge of the extent to which they have been favouiably or 
unfavourably affected by foreign competition or foreign 
demand. The large sales that may be anticipated at the 
Exhibition will offer substantial rewards to the Indian 
artisan ; and most of all, is it hoped that, if admission 
to the Exhibition is strictly limited, as will be the 
case, to objects representing the highest artistic skill 
of which the individual handicraft is capable, their 
collection in a single place may, by the combined 
stimulus and lessons which it will afford, tend to 
check the deterioration that is so lamentably apparent 
in many of the Indian Art industries of the present day, 
and may communicate a forward impetus that will be 
both beneficial in effect and permanent in duration. 

It is further notified that the exhibition is intended to 
represent the art of the present, not of the past, except in 
so far as this has been revived or is capable of reproduc- 
tion, Articles of foreign manufacture will be rigidly 
excluded. 

Purchases will be made from the Exhibition by the 
Government of India in the first place, on behalf of 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and doubtless by other 
Local Governments, with a view to rendering the collec- 
tions in the various Provincial Museums more represen- 
tative and instructive than they now are. The remaining 
articles will be offered for sale, and arrangements will be 
made for the oi*dering of duplicates where this is found 
to be possible. The sales will be controlled by Government, 
and private exhibitors will appear simply as contributing 
approved samples. An exception to this rule will be made 
in the case of jewellery, of which it would be impracticable 
to organise a representative collection on the above lines. 
A separate room will be allotted to selected dealers in 


jewellery who will be permitted to open stalls and to 
exhibit and sell their goods under arrangements to be 
approved by the Exhibition authorities. 

With a view to the same result, viz», the improvement 
and extension of existing Indian Art industries it is 
proposed to incorporate in the Exhibition a L(>an 
Collection of objects drawn from Museums or lent by 
the courtesy of private individuals. This collection will 
be restricted to the best examples of still existing 
handicrafts and its object will be to supply a visible 
.standard of approved merit, by which artificers may 
guide their own endeavours in the future. It will not 
embrace such objects as historic relics or family jewels. 
The Loan Collection will be distinct from the exhibits 
on sale and will be accommodated in a separate gallery; 
but the articles will be arranged on a similar system. 
The Government will, of course, meet all charges for 
conveying the exhibits to the Exhibition and for 
returning them; and will, to the fullest practicable 
extent, insure them against risk of damage or loss* The 
Loiin Collection must, to a large extent, be dependent 
upon the voluntary generosity of individuals and Native 
Chiefs, Noblemen and Durbars. 

in order to illustrate the technique of Indian Ahaudi- 
crafts it is proposed to permit a limited number of 
workmen belonging to representative or specially in- 
teresting industries bo ply tbeir craft within the 
Exhibition enclosure in completing articles which have 
been sent in a partially finished state. 

The Government of India will also make a grant to- 
wards the collection of the proposed Exhibition, 
Manufacturers or dealers of mea.ns will not require 
pecuniary assistance. The chance of a good market 
and the assurance of the purchase by Government of 
some specimens of their best work should be a suffici- 
ent inducement for them to come forward, and they 
should be encouraged to contribute on their own acco- 
unt, subject of coarse to the condition that their con- 
tributions are passed as worthy of being displayed. 
To those who cannot afford to exhibit on these terms 
advances will be given, and their exhibits will be either 
purchased outright by Government when completed ^r 
will be forwarded to the Exhibition on condition that 
advances made on their account will be adjusted on 
the articles becoming sold. 

The selection of the exhibits and the. gehoral orga- 
nisation and the control of the arrangements are placed 
in the hands of Dr. George Watt, o.i .u , Keporter on 
9iH>nomic Products to the Government of India, with 
the title of Director of the Exhibition. 
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^ INDIAN HIDES AND SKINS. 

Th6 London Corresponden of the Hindu writea : — 

I ^ had a conversation the other day with one of the 
largest hide and skin brokers in the City of London 
and who has been connected with the Indian trade for 
many years. We were talking bout the immense num- 
ber of hides which, through last year’s famine, found 
their way into the London market. They were to be 
counted by millions, and, at the present time, there 
are several hundreds of thousands in stock. 1 said to 
him 

“ You are likely to be glutted with more of the same 
sort from Western and part of Northern India ; for 
there will be no rain in most parts of India untilJune 
when the monsoon breaks, and the cattle once more 
must suffer greatly. 

“No, no,” was the reply. “Very ncailyall the cattle 
must have perished. Anyhow, be that as it may, there 
are very few left. Why, only last week a number of 
tanned hides of the commonest kind had to be shipped 
to Bombay from London. The shoemakers there were 
running out of stocks ” 

“ This is interesting," 1 remarked. “1 knew that there 
had been very heavy shipments from India, but 1 did not 
imagine that Bombay had been drained to such an exte4.t. 
I suppose you found many of the hides in poor conditionf’ 

“ Yes, indeed they were. There was no substance in 
them, the cattle being so thin before they died. More 
than that, Isaw, for the first time in more than forty 
years* experience in the hide trade, hides Vith holes in 
them through which the bones had protruded while the 
animals were still living. As for the price, if they 
fetched fourpence or fourpence halfpenny per pound it 
was the best price, possible for them." 

That is a very low price, " I remarke<l. 

“ That is true. Four times that amount ought to 
he received for ordinary hides, while four shillings per 
pound is obtained for the very best Madras sheep 
■Idnsii Ah I " he proceeded to remark, “ there is no tan- 
ning better than the Madras tanning. »Some of their 
flbeap skins wnicb are now used for binding the finest 
Fmyer Books and such articles of luxury are a pleasure 
to handle. Why, they can be made so supple that a 
skin can be drawn through a wedding ring. " 

“ What is the secret of the Madras tanning 7 " 1 
enquired. 


“ I do not know, ” was the reply. “ It may be in 
the water; it may be in the tanning material. But 
whatever it is, the Madras tanning is good. 

I heard much more that was interesting. But the 
above, a side-light on an Indian Industry which 
like the rest, seems to be getting into European 
hands, will suftice. One thing that struck me in niy 
friend’s description of the very best Madras sheep skins 
was that of them could be used on illustration such as 
was employed of the fine Dacca muslins of the eighteenth 
century, of which it was said that a robe large enough 
to cover a woman’s body could be passed through an 
ordinary finger ring. There is no doubt, that Indian 
industrial ability is second to none i« the world ; it is 
also second to none in a disastrous sense, likewise, for in 
no country are indigenous industries in so low a con- 
dition as they are in India. It is u thousand pities, — 
nay, it is worse, it is criminal on the part of India’s 
rulers that this should be so. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND INDIAN 
MANUFACTURES. 

The delegates to the last Cong^ss have been asked 
by the Committee of the Industrial Exhibition under 
the auspices of the last Congress, to furnish answers 
to the following questions ;~(1) What are the articles 
manufaebureJ in your District ? Have they been de- 
clining or making steady progress 7 (2) How many 
handlooms are to be found in your district 7 What 
kinds of cloth are turned out by them 7 From where 
are the thread in use procured 7 Is coloured thread in 
U8 o 7 If it be, then whence is it procured 7 If it is 
coloured in the District, is the dye used of indigenous 
manufacture 7 (3) State the chief difficulties that con- 
front the manufacture and sale of useful articles in 
your District 7 How can they be removed 7 (4) Stale 
the plac3es out of your District where its manufactures 
find a ready sale 7 (5) What articles of foreign manu. 
facture find a large sale in your District 7 Are such 
articles manufactured locally 7 If they are, state the 
difference between their prices. (6) What do you think 
mre the best feasible means by which indigenous arts 
and manufactures can suooessfully compete with for- 
eign arts and manufactures. 
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/lSe^ical. 

DEAFNESS. 

A circular has been issaed by some of the most emin- 
ent surgeons and physicians in Great Britain, inclu- 
ding the President of the College of Physicians and 
the President of the College of Surgeons to enlist 
interest in a movement of a somewhat unusual charac- 
ter. Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Hans Wilhelm Meyer, 
of Copenhagen, recognised that an enlargement of the 
glands situated between the nose and the throat, to 
which he gave the name of adenoid vegetations (now po- 
pularly known as post-nasal growths,) was the most fertile 
cause of deafness and imperfect nasal respiration in child- 
ren. This discovery represents one of the most important 
practical advances of modern medicine. “ Already many 
thousand persons, through the timely removal of the en- 
larged glands, have been saved from life-long deafness, or 
fromthe lasting consequence of obstructed respiration and 
it may be safely said to no one of our contemporaries are 
we more deeply indebted for tbe development of a liealthy 
mind in a healthy body of the rising gentration than to 
Hans Wilhelm Meyer, On the recent death of this eminent 
man, it was felt that his unusual merits deserved unusual 
recognition, and the proposal to erect a statue to him 
at Copenhagen has met with a most sympathetic recep- 
tion, not only by his fellow-countrymen but also by 
the medical profession of other countries.’' 

HOW DEAFNESS BEGINS. 

This statement in great measure (says a contempor- 
ary) explains itself. The facts, briefly stated, are a.s 
follow During the last twenty-seven years it has 
come to the knowledge of the medical profession 
that children who breathe through the mouth and 
are unable to breathe through the nose are in immi- 
nent danger of being rendered deaf and that the 
disease which causes deafness at all ages usually be- 
gins in childhood from this cause. Centuries had roil- 
ed by millions of people had been treated for deaf- 
ness, but the casual connection between mouth-breathing, 
and deafness has never been recognised. Dr. Meyer's 
attention was directed to the matter. He discover- 
ed, or rather drew attention to the cause of the 
obstructed nasal breathing, and also drew attention 
to the association of deafness with mouth-breathing 
This represents, probably, the greatest practical dis- 
covery in medicine daring the last thirty years. The 
treatment is as easy as the results are magnificent. It 
is probable that within a century total deafness will 
become comparatively infrequent, and it is absolutely 


certain that the number of sound, healthy children will 
be very materially increased, since mouth breathing 
not causes deafness, but seriously arrests the physical 
and mental development of the child. 

DREAMS. 

The following are medical signs of dreams as pub- 
lished in a medical work Lively dreams are in general 
a sign of nervous action. Soft dreams a sign of slight 
irritation of the br.iin ; often, in nervous fever, announ- 
cing the approach of a favourable cri.<tis. Frightful 
dreams are a determination of blood to the head. 
Dreams about blood .‘ind red objects are signs of in- 
flammatory conditions. Dreams about rain and water are 
often signs of di.sea.seil mucous membranes and dropsy 
Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign cf 
abdominal obstruction and disorder of the liver 
Dreams in which the patient sees any part of the body 
especially suffering indicates disease in the pait The 
nightmare, with great sensitiveness, is a sign of deter- 
mination of blood to the chest, 

WHY HAIR GROWS WHITE. 

The whitening of hair, so familiar to us, has not been 
easy to explain. In a recent study of the subject, E 
Metohnikoff has found that pigment atrophy of the 
hair is due to action of phagocytes, or white corpus- 
cles, which absorb the pigment and transfer it else- 
wliere. In whitening hair and its roots the phagocytes 
filled with pigment are numerous, while they gradually 
disappear as tbe process progresses, and are almost 
completely absent in perfectly white hair. This disco- 
very of the part played by phagocytes sheds light on 
various puzzling facts. It shows, for instance, that 
the sudden turning white of hair in a single night, 
or in a few days, is a result of increased activity set 
up in tbe phagocytes of the hair. 

RONTGEN RAYS AND CANCER. 

Dr. John Gilman, Professor at the Hahnemann Medical 
College, Chicago, has made a statement regarding his suc- 
cess in treating cancer patients with Rontgen rays. 
He said:— ** We are in the beginning of an era 
when cancer will have no terrors. In the last 
year and a hulf I have tieate<l over 60 cases of 
cancer, including many forms of tbe disease, and 
have failed to find a single one which did not yield readi- 
ly. I ueleive the disease can in future be broken down 
quickly and .surely even when treatment does not begin 
lieforetho disease is well advanced.” Dr. Gilman’s me- 
thod is.-imple. He gives medicines whch will supply 
the materi.u needed for rebuilding the destroyed tis- 
sues and subjects the patient to the influence of the 
rays for weeks or months as the case may be. Dr. 
Gilman s.'iys that he has lost only one patient, thus treat- 
ed. She died from weakness caused by inability to take 
nourishment. The cure of Mrs. Orrin 'P* tter, the wife of 
a well-known Chicago man, has attracted much atten- 
tion Dr. Gilman sitys he has also found the Rontgen 
rays of great value in destroying turberoulosis germs. 
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Science. 

MOTOR-CAR PROSFICCTS. 

There are many indications that the motor-car industry 
will be among the leading industries within the next 
decennium, and though, perhaps, the impending boom” 
will be followed by a reaction ere a soild basis for legiti- 
mate enterprise is established, it is not likely that the de- 
mand for self-propelled vehicles will be ephemeral in its 
character, as there are so many uses for them, an<l their 
number is certain to increase rapidly within the near 
future. 

To support this assertion, which is m ide by a writer 
in the ourreut number of Pa'ddeit** it will .suffice 

to glance at the records of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, which is a very fair thermometer of the inter- 
national rise and fail in industrial enterprise as regards 
the enthusiasm for improvements. The automobile section 
at the American Patent Office is at this moment by far 
the busiest of all sections. Applications for patents com- 
prising improvement in motor-cars in general, or in any 
special part of such cars, have of late become so nnmorons 
that five special examiners had to be appointed for this 
class of applications, and four separate divisions had to be 
organised, each of which deals exclusively with a certain 
class of inventions concerned with motor-car problems. 

Thus one division is occupied with electric auto-motoia 
merely, a second with steam motors, a third with the 
various kinds of vehicles propelled by (including 
acetylene motors), while a fourth is in charge of patents 
referring to compressed-air motors. Under ordinary 
circumstances, one special examiner is able to deal with 
all the applicaticds relating to one class of work, and an 
increase in the number of special examiners is of very 
rare occurrence. The only occasion when a rush even 
greater than that for automobile patents at present took 
place in one of the sections into which the work at the 
American Patent Office is divided, was at the time when 
t^e great bicycling maiiia, some years ago, was at its 
climax. — In'oention. 

WIRBLBSS TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 

In the February number of the 'BLeview of Bevioms 
Mr. Fyfe devotes two short paiagraphs to the question 
of wireless transmission of power ” ami wireless light- 
ing.’’ Waterfalls are now harnessed in many parts of 
the world for the driving (»f dynamos and the current 
thus generated is transmitted over long distances by 
means of wires. The longest distance over which 


electric power is transmitted is 221 miles; this is in San- 
Francisco, the power station being situated on the Yuba 
River Mr. Nikola Tesla dreams of transmitting electric 
power over the whole globe. Waterfalls, such as 
the Niagara Falls, the Victorian Falls on the Zambesi etc., 
would supply the power for making the Tesla oscill ators. 
The export of power would then become the chief source 
of income for many happily-situated countries, as the 
United States, Canada, Central and South America, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Whenever yon wanted it 
electricity would be on tap ; you would simply erect a 
polo and draw off as much current ad you required, 
Chimneys would be abolished, smoke would be a thing 
of the past— for coal would be no more used-overhead 
wires would be .superseded, and the clean and smoke- 
less, wireless current would do all the work that is now 
done by steam, gas, and other engines. 

“Men could settle down everywhere,” says Mr. Tesla, 
“fertilise and irrigate the sot! witli little effort, and convert 
barren deserts into gardens, and thus the entire globe 
could be transformed and made a fitter abode for man- 
kind.” 

WIRBLBSS LIGHTING. 

Numbers of house-holders prefer to use gas for 
domestic lighting, as they do not wish to go to the 
expense of having their houses “ wired.” Perhaps in 
the future gas-pipes and wires will be no more used. 
Power will be transmitted from waterfalls without 
wires, and our homes will be lit without the employ- 
ment of wires. Mr. Te.sla some few years back, 
showed at the Royal Institution how alternating 
currents of some 50,000 volts could be made to light 
vacuum tubes brought within their sphere of influence. 
At the close of his lecture Mr. Tesla remarked : 

“ It is hoped that the study of these phenomena and 
the perfection of the means for obtaining rapidly 
alternating high potentials will lead to the production 
of an efficient illutuinant.” 

ALIGHTING FROM TRAMOAR3 IN MOTION. 

Among the latest Aiperican inventions is one whereby 
.passengers may alight from a train without the latter 
stopping, or even hesitating. The characteristic feature 
of the invention consists in the employment of a num- 
ber of “saddle cars,” which are successively taken up 
and dropped from the moving train, and through the 
medium of which passengers ma^pteror leave a train 
without interrupting its movement. 
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The late Mf. Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Ehodes, whom Mr. Stead Htyled “ the one 
strong man of our empire^’ is no more. His one 
great idea was the extension of the British Em- 
pire wherever possible. It is stated that he was 
an agnostic and early in life he was nurtured in 
the doctrine of evolution. Believing in the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, he seems to have felt 
that the British empire alone was destined to 
survive in the competition of nations and that every 
step should be taken towards the consummation of 
that ideal. His “ political bequest ” which has been 
published recently by Mr. Stead bears testimony 
to the largeness of the mission which Mr. Ehodes 
had in view. In a document written as far back 
as 1890 Mr. Rhodes stated that his ideal of the 
political future was that the world should pass 
completely under the control of a combination of 
all the English-speaking peoples. This he thought 
would ensure the maintenance of peace to all 
eternity. Mr. Rhodes also expressed the hope 
that Qreat Britain and the United States might 
eventually become one united people. The mag- 
nificent bequests he has left is evidence of his 
ardent desire to unite England, Germany and 
America. Besides a large donaf^on to the Oriel 
College, Oxford, the institution in which he studied, 
the late Mr. Rhodes’ bequests include scholarships 
to the extent of two millions sterling ; 24 scho- 
larships for South Africa, 22 for America and 
15 for Germany. His will explains the motive 
of the policy which guided him throughout his 
life. Speaking of himself, he is said to have 
observ'ed : 1 saw that expansion was everything, 

and that the world’s surface being limited, the great 
^ object of present humanity should be to take 
as much of the world as it possibly could.”* 
** lf there be a God,” said Mr. Rhodes, for he 
was an agnostic, ** I think that what He would 
like me to do is to paint as much of the ways of 
Africa British-red as possible and to do what 1 can 
to promote the unity and extend the influence of 


the English-speaking race, for He is. manifestly 
fashioning the English speaking race as the chosen 
instrument by which He will bring in a state of 
society based upon Justice, Liberty and Peace.’’ 

He has been constantly heard to say— pointing; 
to the map of Africji, and sweeping his hand from 
the Cape to the Zambesi,— “ That is my dream— all 
English.” For the realisation of his cherished 
object, Mr. Rhodes spared no efforts, and, sorry to 
say, often spared no scriiple.s. His complicity in 
the Jameson raid certainly reflects on his cliarac- 
ter. It is a question which posterity alone will 
settle whether Mr. Rhodes’ work for the Empire 
has been an unmixed blessing, but whatever may 
be the criticism which men may pass on Ms cliariict- 
er still the severest critic must absolve Mr. Rhodes 
from any idea of self in all his actions. The good 
and the greatness of the British Empire was his 
sole object. Clive and Warren Hastings did not 
scruple to adopt questionable methods when they 
laid the foundations of the British Empire in India 
and they tarnished their name and fame by un- 
scrupulous attempts to enrich themselves. No 
such accusation could be brought forward against 
the late Mr. Rhodes. To-day the Britisher who 
is proud of his empire in India does not like to be 
reminded of the methods pursued in the conquest of 
the country, but points with pride to the beneficent 
work of his countrymen in the land. May we 
hope that, if the late Mr. Rhodes’ dream of a 
** United South Africa ” be realised, England will so 
govern its people as to justify Mr. Rhodes’ claim 
that God has ^hnanifestly fashioned the English- 
speaking race, as the chosen instrument by which i 
He will bring in a state of society based upon ' 
Justice, Liberty and Peace. ” 

The London correspondent of a contemporary 
assures us that there is every likelihood of the 
election of Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji as the parlia- 
mentary candidate for North Lambeth. Aocordingi 
to the result of a recent meeting of the Liberal and 
Radical Association for North Lambeth, Mr. 1)®' 
dabhai received the unstiiltfllT support of the ma' 
jority against his rival candidate a Mr. Whiteman. 
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The Hon« Mr. Gokhale on Indian Finance* 


The boldest attack on the financial policy of the 
t Ooveriiment of India was made by the young- 
est member of the Viceroy's Council in a 
remarkably lucid and argumentative speech. 
We recommend to our readers a careful study of 
the able criticism of the Hon. Prof. Gokhale 
on the Financial statement presented by the Hon. 
Sir Edward Law. Mr. Gokhale declared that he 
could not conscientiously jcnn in the congratula- 
tions which had been offered to the Finance Minister 
for his having evolved a surplus of seven crores. 
On the other hand, the surplus coming as it does 
on the top of a series of similar surpluses, realized 
when the country has been admittedly passing 
through very trying times, illustrates in a pain- 
fully clear manner the utter absence of a due 
correspondence between the condition of the people 
and the condition of the finances of the country. 

“ They are a wrong in the first instance,” observed 
Mr. Gokhale, “in that they exist at all— that 
Government should take so much more from 
the people than is needed in times of serious 
depression and suffering ; and they are also a wrong, 
because they lend themselves to easy misinter- 
pretation, and, among other things, render possible 
the phenomenal optimism of the Secretary of State 
fur India, who seems to imagine that all is for the 
beet in this best of lands. A slight examination of 
these surpluses suffices to show that they are 
mainly, almost entirely, currency surpluses resulting 
from the fact that Government still maintain the 
same high level of taxation which they considered 
to be npceaaary to secure financial equilibrium 
vrhen the rupee stood at its lowest.” 

Mr. Gokhale points out the injustice of main- 
tairiing taxation at the same high level when the 
rupee stands at 16d as was thought to be necessary 
>^hen it stood at 13d. He quoted statistics to show 
that the total argumentation of public burdens dur- 
ing the past. 10 years came to over crores. 

On the question' of the material prosperity of the 


people Mr. Gokhale pressed his views with much 
force. Lord George Hamilton and Lord Curzon 
have been urging that there has been a distinct 
advance for the better. Mr. Gokhale denies this ; — 

We, who live in the midst of the hard actualities of 
a hard situation, feel that any such comforting views of 
the condition of the Indian people are without warrant 
in the facts of the case, and we deem it our duty to urge, 
on behalf of the struggling masses, no less than the in- 
terests of good administration that this act of a deep 
and deepening poverty in the country should ^be frankly 
recognized, so that the energies of the Government might 
be directed towards undertaking remedial measures.” 

Mr. Gokhale presented a series of statistics 
relating to (1) census returns ,• (2) vital, statistics ; 
(3) salt consumption; (4) the agricultural outturn 
of the last 16 years ; (5) cropped area in British 
India ; (6) area under certain superior crops and 
(7) exports and imports of certain commodities, 
and established the following propositions — (1) 
That the growth of population in the last decade 
has been much less than whatnt should have been, 
and that in some Provinces there has been an ac- 
tual decline in the population. (2) That the death 
rate per mile has been steadily rising since 1884, 
which points to a steadily increasing number of 
the people being underfed. (3) The consumption 
of salt, which already in this country is below the 
standard required for healthy existence, has not 
kept pace with even this meagre growth of popu- 
lation. (4) That the last decade has been a period 
of severe agricultural depression all over India. 
(5) That the net cropped area is diminishing 
in old Provinces. (6j That the area under < 
superior crops is showing a regrettable diminution. 
(7) The export and import figures tell the same tale, 
viz,, that the cultivation of superior crops is dimi- 
nishing. Cattle are perishing in large numbers. 

There are several other points in Mr. Gokhole^s * 
speech which we ore unable to refer to for want 
of space. We content ourselves with expressing 
the hope that the country may be spared long the 
services of this patriotic and self-sacrificing young 
Brahmin who has established his reputation as a 
clever and careful student of Indian finance. 
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A Defence of Higher Education. 

It has become the fashion nowadays to decry 
higher education in India. A section of anglo-In- 
dians who view with disfavour the growing political 
aspirations of educated natives and their laudable 
desire to have a larger share in the administration 
of the country cry down graduates and ascribe to 
higher education all the evils conjured up by 
their imagination, Some years ago, Sir Lepel Grif- 
fin described the present system of education ‘ ‘ as 
most jejune, lifeless and inefficient ” and since then 
similar criticisms have been passed by several 
others. Only the other day Mr. F. H. Skrine, a 
retired Bengal civilian, in the course of a paper 
before the Society of Arts, London, condemned 
bur educational system in strong terms. He was 
unkind enough to suggest the hosts (educated 
Indians) which have drawn blanks in the lottery of 
life, make their voices heard in the Press, and it is 
needless to add that they are not given to the 
Government, whom they regard as a cruel step- 
mother.” 

Such criticisms are made constantly, and there 
is no doubt that of late even the Government of 
India has displayed a deplorable tendency to cut 
down grants for higher education^ under cover 
of allotting them to primary education. The defence 
of higher education which the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
8. Srinivasa Kaghava Aiyangar made recently 
in his Convocation address to the graduates of 
* the Madras University was therefore very timely. 
He is one of the oldest graduates of our Univer- 
sity, has risen from the lowest rung of the official 
ladder to a high office under the government, and 
has won the appreciation of all for his career as 
*Dewkn of Baroda. He has never been known to take 
extreme ti^ws on artything and his loyalty, sobriety 
and moderation have always won for him the ap- 
probation of the Government. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that his powerful and emphatic protest 
against tl^unfavorable criticisms that are being con- 
stantly passed on higher education will cairy force 


with the authorities. In the course of his thoughtful 
address to the graduates, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
observed “in the first half of the last century when 
the administration of the country in the several 
branches was re-organised, according to English 
principles and methods, it was of great import- 
ance to create a class of men versed in English 
science and literature and imbued with English 
principles of good Government and fair and 
impartial administration of law and justice to 
assist the European officers in the administra- 
tion of the country. The introduction of 
higher education in India was at first directed 
towards supplying this want. This object has 
been satisfactorily attained. There has been u 
distinct improvement in the native official agency, 
both in point of moral tone and efficiency, and the 
improvement is progressive. At first there was 
a tendency on the part of some of the higher 
European ufiicers to look askance at graduates as 
likely to be unpractical and useless with more 
wind in their heads than solid knowledge or ac- 
quirements. Graduates have now lived down this 
prejudice and shown that they are capable of dis- 
charging the duties entrusted to them with fide- 
lity, diligence, and intelligence. As judicial officers 
the excellence of the work done by them has been 
acknowledged by authorities who can speak with 
a competent knowledge of the subject ; and in the 
Executive Departments, they are proving them- 
selves to be increasingly efficient in all the spheres 
of activity open to them.” 

We often hear the complaint that the Govern- 
ment service, as well as the learned professions — 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering— is already over- 
stocked with graduates, and that matters have come 
to such a pass that the turning out of any more 
graduates who cannot find employment in the 
Government service would be an evil. On this 
point Mr. Srinivasa Baghava Aiyangar observed, 

“ The rush of educated men tojihe Government 'service 
was but natural. In all countrfSsj not excepting even 
England, where the political and industrial activities of 
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the most varied description limit the sphere and dwarf 
the importance of the official classes, the Government 
service offers considerable attractions ; but in a country 
like India where there is no political life worth the name 
apart from official life, and where avenues of employment 
in other directions are practically absent, the Church 
and the Army being shut out, and manufactures accor- 
(ling to modern methods being very imperfectly develop- 
ed, the pressure of the educated classes on Government 
service must naturally be expected to be severe.” 

It might be remembered that one of the I'ormer 
Oovernors of Madras, Lord Wenlock, from the 
same University platform altogether denied that 
there was any ground for the contention that the 
number of highly educated youths was far ahead of 
the requirements of the country, and that the pre- 
sent policy only resulted in a body of dissatisfied 
persons unable to find a suitable opening in life 
under the conditions of the country, and that 
higher education was advancing faster than was 
compatible with the general progress of the people. 
Lord Wenlock quoted statistics to prove that what 
is required is to bring primary education up into 
-its proper place in the scale and not in any way to 
restrict the progress of higher education. 

If education is to be the test of the progress of a 
nation in civilisation, it appears to mo that to reduce 
the number of those receiving higher education is not 
the best way of attaining that object considering that 
at present only 16 of the male school-going population 
is receiving University Education.” 

Lord Wenlock also pointed out by reference to 
statistics that, even at from the low stand-point of 
regarding higher education as a means solely of 
providing . suitable men for the public service, it 
was wrong to say that it was being overdone. 

Dr. Duncan, our late Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, also protested against the tendency to crydown 
higher education and we may in this connection 
draw attention to the testimony borne by the Hon. 
Mr. Giles, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
to the good results of higher education in India. In 
concluding his evidence before the Indian Uni- 
versity Commission which recently held its sittings 
in Bombay, Mr. Giles, said : — 

*' Finally, I wish to place on record my opinion that 
while there is great room for reform in connection with 


this University, the University has done and i.s doing 
valuable work and is producing men who are not 
only occasionally brilliant scholars, but who arc, 
on the whole, fairly well-educated, well-manneied and 
well-conducted. My experience after 29 years is that 
our graduates arc generally men who are lit to be public 
servants, and to take their place in the various walks of 
life, that the tendency in the Colleges and in the stu- 
dents is towards improvement, and that the University 
of Bombay is not behind any other University in India 
either in the efficiency of its management or in the 
sufficiency of its results.” 


Mr* Fraser on Iiocal Self-Government* 


All true well-v\ishei*8 of local self-government 
in India will be interested to read the recent 
address of the Hon. Mr. Eraser, the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces, at Warda. Mr. 
Eraser says that the main objects of the scheme of 
local self government are two vh. (1) the poli- 
tical education of the people and (2) the more 
eflicient administration of District Eimds. The 
realisation of these objects depends very largely 
upon the free and intelligent co-operation of the 
general public with one another and with the 
representatives of the government. The lessons 
he viishes to enforce are two. The first is that the 
officers of government and the local bodies miist- 
co-uperate, which is the very essence of the 
local self-government scheme. Its advantages are 
obvious ; but apart from this, it is prescribed 
by the law, and the law must be obeyed. The 
second lesson which he wishes to enforce 
is the necessity for utilising the services of capable 
and willing non-officials. The chairman and officers 
of the Council should enlist the co-operation of 
the members of that body and of the Local Boards. 
More than this, the supervision and control of 
local officers is an essential part of the law aRd 
their kindly advice and assistance are an essential 
element of success. Public-spirited members of 
raunicipalites should try to cultivate cordial rela- 
tions with them. 
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TWf C//l/ffC// AND SOCIAL PROBLEHS. 

HERB can be no doubt that, at the present 
time, we are faced by many problems of 
ever-increasing .serioiisneps. No one who is 
familiar with the general tone of current literature 
can be unaware that there is a widespread sense of 
uneasiness in many minds. The Press of the day 
has recently been full of severe animadversions on 
the deficiencies of our Qovernmerilal department h, 
and of our whole military and naval administration. 
There has been much criticism of what is regarded 
as the supineness and laism-faire of our people in 
general. Books have been written to demonstrate 
that our commercial supremacy is shaken, and that 
other nations, by showing more energy and alert- 
ness in trade, have seriously encroached upon 
the sources of our national prosperity. In almost 
every department of literature and public life, our 
greatest orators, poets, historians, statesmen, 
divines and men of action have passed away, and 
have left no syijCiessors comparable to them in 
ability and force. There is an abnormal devotion 
to every form of mere amusement both in the 
higher and poorer classes. The love of money 
was never, perhaps, more universal or nfere intense. 
There is a growing neglect of Sunday observance, 
and^ a growing indifference to the services of the 
church. The faith of multitudes has been seriously 
shyiken and, in many thousands of bewildered 
minds, resembles a house buil,t upon the sands. It 
has hpen calculated that not five per cent, of the 
woi;kipg classes attend our churches, and thousands 
in. opr great cities, are never brought into direct 
personal contact with the great truths of 
rejigipn. 

There may be another side to all these questions, 
ap4 1 am very far indeed from desiring to encour- 
age a spirit of pessimism. Still there is a gene- 
mi^iying apparent in every direction, that we 
$ee, drawing near to a period of crisis in our na- 
tional history. An intense hatred of England, 


a ccmstant misreprwwntation of all our doings, 
a never-ceasing stream of vonoinous-cal urn ny against 
us is an obvious phenomenon of the continental, 
press. The multiplicity of interests involved 
in our vast empire, and the constant possi- 
bility of collision with the aims and interests of 
other nations, might, almost at any time, bring 
about a European combination against us which 
might possibly shake to the dust the fabric of our 
supremacy. Amid all these circumstances one 
thing at least is certain ; it is that we should give 
most serious consideration to the condition of 
things aioiiiid us both at home and in the world ; 
and in any reformation that may be needed the 
Church of Gfod ought to take not only a conspicuous 
but the foremost part. 

Now, instead of entering into endless details, 1 
wish to lay down one broad, indubitable principle 
which is that the Church should dwell far more 
forcibly and uniformly than it does on the great 
truth that the chief object in man's life is to show 
his love to God by devoting himself to the highest 
good of his neighbour. The one supreme rule of 
all our lives should be Umt every man should never 
do less than his utmost, or be less than his best : 
and that this utmost and this best should be stre- 
nucmsly devoted in the. service of God to the bene- 
fit of man. And yet in all our religious writings 
how seldom we see the enforcement of this divine 
and supremely necessary duty! Our religious 
periodicals and our religious literature are full of 
disputes about matters which, by comparison, are 
miserably unimportant. Details of theologi- 
cal shibboleths, mere nullities of petty ceremonial, 
the revival of dead, ignorant and baseless medisBval 
superstitions together with petty disputes about 
the minuti» of ritual, embitter the partisanship 
of rival theorists ; and in the midst of these 
wretched disputations, the vast work of the Church 
is grievously impeded by uncharitable and secta- 
rian wranglings. The religion of the Christ will 
never resume its full and mighifsway until all the 
Churches of Christendom, and all the parties in 
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our own divided church, unite in one mighty and 
strenuous endeavour to uplift and ameliorate the 
minds of all living Christians into a sense of their 
corporate and spiritual duty. 

It is at any rate certain that this is the unmis- 
takable teacliing of all that is greatest and heat in 
the Bible. The indignant prophets reiterated in 
tones of thunder that all the rites and sacrifices of 
all Levitism were intrinsically null and void com- 
pared with one single act of genuine altruism. 
“ Thou desirest not sacrifice else would I give it 
Thee,” says the Psalmist. “ To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord,” is the message of Isaiah. “ He hath shown 
thee, O man, what is good, ” says Micah, “ and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Hod.” 

Behold, ” said Samuel, “ to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
Such utterances might be indefinitely multiplied ; 
but it should be sufficient to quote the words of the 
prophet Hosea ; “ For 1 desired mercy and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings ” — for those words twice received 
the emphatic approval of our Lord Himself, and 
indeed they are the constant lesson of the entire 
New Testament. 

My object then in this paper will be to show 
that the Church will never do her duty or remedy 
the wrongs of the world, until, wdth all her ardour 
and all her energy, she enforces this lesson on 
the minds of all, and illustrates it by the daily 
conduct of all her true and faithful workers. 

We ere what Gtid made us. Every man is as 
great as he is in God’s sight and no greater. Com- 
monplace? Why, half the strength and glory of 
humanity depends up<m the comroonplaoe. But 
granting to the full that we cannot do much in 
the sphere of those spirits which are more finely 
touched than ourselves to finer issues, let us turn 
to other, iregions of effort, in which men, follow- 
ing out Ghirst’s example, — not pleasing themselves, 
have their meighbours, for their good unto 


edification. Think of the Beformers : how, in 
their sovereign devotion to the truth, they faced a 
lying world and corrupted Churches, and, not 
holding their lives dear to themselves, stood like 
Hubs and Luther before kings and priests and were 
not ashamed. Think how they proved by their 
lives, and by their glad willing deaths, that, 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are here ; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshippers. 

Think of the Philanthropists of St. Vincent 
de Paul, calling into activity his missioners, and 
opening for womanhood so sweet an achievement 
in his sisterhoods of charity ; of Howard, visiting 
all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of but to survey 

the mansions of sorrow, and take the guage of 
depression and contempt ; — of Lord Shaftesbury, 
taking up the cause of the children in the facto- 
ries, and the women in the mines, and the little 
ragged waifs and strays in the densely crowded 
streets;— of William Lloyd Garrison, a boy in a 
garret, living on bread and water, with only one 
black lad to help him at his printing press, setting 
himself the colossal ta?k of })roving to twenty 
millions of his countrymen that they were horribly 
in the wrong with their immemorial slave trade ; 
think of him denounced by society, lowered at by 
the whole nominal Church, the dagger of the 
assassin flashing daily about his path, yet living to 
achieve his mighty purpose, turning those icebergs 
all around him into flame, until the very band 
which, almost in boyhood, had formulated the de- 
mand of righteousness, inscribed it in declining 
years upon the statute book of a regenerated land. 
Or think, once again of the great beloved Mission- 
t^ries; — poor hectic, consumptive Bratoerd, among 
his Bed Indians; poor worn Adoniram Jodson 
in his Burmese prison; poor William Carey 
the, “consecrated cobbler” of Sydney Smith’s 
unhallowed wit; plain John Williams, the 
martyr of Erromango^ Beynard, woriiing with 
his laughing, shirewng littile boy in the itltens^ 
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frost up the Fraser Kiver at Cariboo. Scarcely 
one of these servants of the Most High God was 
great as man counts greatness. They were, as we 
are, commonplace, had they not done, as so few of 
us even try to do, redeemed their commonplace by 
the genius of simple goodness. For all earth’s 
laurels shall wither before their amaranths, and 
for them, ten thousandfold more than for earth's 
inch-high dignitaries, “ all the trumpets shall sound 
on the other side.’' John Howard was a plain 
country gentleman, who could barely w rite a sen- 
tence of English. “lam a plodder, “ he used to 
say, “ who goes about to collect materials for men 
of genius to use.*’ Portraits shew us the broad, 
homely, bourgeois features of V’^incent de Paul, and 
the middle clas^ mediocrity of Lloyd Garrison. 
The bright young martyr 13 is hop Hannington could 
only take a poor degree at a small Oxford College; 
and Wiliam Carey could never so much as make 
one pair of shoes which fitted properly. What 
they did we certainly in our measure can do. Vou 
say we have had no cull to leave home and wander 
on these high missions. Be it so ; let us stay at 
home humbly recognising that we are far unworthy 
to take our seats amid this autocracy of spiritual 
nobleness. Vet if we are faithful the cull may 
come to us. It is an unknown Easterji monk; 
he springs into the arena ; lui thrusts himself be- 
tw'een the gladiators ; he is martyred amid the 
yells of the populace, yet the gladiatorial games 
cease for ever, and St. Telemachiis has bought his 
eternity with a little hour. It is a poor Russian 
slave — on the track of his master and his 
children the wolves howl in the snow ; 
he springs out amid the yelling pack, and is torn 
in pieces, and his master’s children are saved, and 
his deed thrills through the world, it is a young 
humble, ungifted Belgian priest, who goes to die 
a leper among the hapless lepers of the Pacific 
Isle, and the world cares more for him than for 
Emperors. It is the pilot on Lake Eyrie in the 
burning ship ; but he will cling on to the tiller, 
and the steamer shall be safely steered to the 


jetty, though he drop a blackened corpse, — and 
Christ will not turn his back on a man who died 
for men. It is Annie Ayres, the poor little maid 
of all w'ork : — the Iiouso is in flames, the rooms are 
filled with blinding suffocating smoke, but at all 
costs she will save that last child. She does save 
it, and is killed, and the poor East End slavey 
has laid at the liaughty Palace gate of Humanity 
a service and an example worth cartloads of dia- 
monds and the lives of thousands of selfish and 
arrogant grandees. Can we do nothing? Is love 
for our neighbour nothing ? Is example nothing? 
Is unselfishness nothing? Is sympathy nothing ? 
Are kind words nothing though they cost so 
little ? Ts a care for the generations which shall 
come after us nothing? Wore we sent into the 
world only for the small selfishness of domestic 
interest, us though it were enough for us to he 
safe on our petty islet though myriads were 
perishing round us in the w^eltering of the brine 
immeasurable sea? Be it so that very few eyes 
shall be wet for us, and not for long, while others, 
with even lejs opportunity, have clothed, 
nations in spontaneous mourning, and gone down 
the grave among the benedictions of the poor. 
Still can we do nothing ? Can we not give to 
good objects wnth large motives ? Can we not 
strive constantly to rise out of self-complacency 
into humbleness, out of egotism into service, out 
of coldnesss into love ? Even in this small way we 
.shall not miss our blessing ; for all goodness is 
incalculably diffusive. “ The growing good of the 
world,’* it has been said, “ is dependent partly, on 
unhistoric acts ; and tiiat things are not so ill with 
you and me as they might have been, is half owdng 
to the number who lived faitliFully a hidden life, 
and rest in unvisited tombs.” So it be true service ; 
so it be imselfish service ; so it be the bed service 
whicli it is in our power to render, 

All service lacks the same with God, 

With God —whose puppets best or worst 
Are wc — there is no last or first. 

8mall service is true service while it lasts. 

The daisy by the shadow which it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdiop from the sun. 

In this paper, 1 have purposely dwelt not upon 
details, but upon the one broad general principle 
which ought- -much more powerfully than it does, 
— to influence the entire work and teaching of the 
CHurch of England, and indeed of the whole 
church of God. If this principle be once fully and 
adequately recognised we should rapidly see a re- 
moval of the worst social evils w'hich exist among 
us, and indeed an amelioration of the entire 
condition of the world. ^ 

F .W. FARRAR. 
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(ALL RIQHTS HBSBBVEU.) 

THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE THEORY. 


S we are threatened with a revival of the 
X I Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, it will be of 
intere.««t and importance to cite the principal 
reasons, or many of the principal reasons at least 
wliy Englishmen will never cease to believe that 
the Plays of William Shakespeare were written by 
William Shakespeare. It will be convenient to 
adduce these reasons in consecutive order, and after- 
wards to deal with the Baconian theory. 

1. The man Shakespeare was personally and 
intimately know'n to many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Amongst these friends and acqua- 
intances were Ben Jonson, Robert Greene, Francis 
Meres, Henry Cliettle,JamevS and Richard Burbadge 
(leorge Peele, Heminge and Condell(the editors of 
the First Folio), Michael Drayton, the Earls of Pem- 
i)r()ke and Montgomery and James 1. Let it be parti- 
cularly noted with regard to these names that the 
Burbadges and Ptsele were partners with Shakes- 
peare in the Black friars theatre, and were constantly 
in the habit of meeting with him and seeing his 
manuscripts. Drayton, who knew Shakespeare well, 
was, like the great dramatist himself, a Warwick- 
shire man. The earls of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery not only regarded Shakespeare with favour 
personally, but took a deep interest in his plays 
as tliey were successively produced ; and as touch- 
ing James I. there was for a longtime in existence 
“an amicable letter to Mr. Shakespeare” which 
that royal patron of learning was pleased to write 
with his own hand. All the individuals above 
mentioned, and many others whose names could 
be given, knew Shakespeare well, and knew that 
be was the writer of the plays which bore his 
name. 

2. Is there any learning displayed in Shakes- 
peare's plays which was beyond the reach of the 

himself? Certainly not. He had the same 
sources within his reach that Bacon would have 


had. The English historical plays were chiefly 
taken, from Holinshed's Chronicle, which also 
furnished him with the skeleton plot for his 
magnificent and transcendent tragedy of Macbeth, 
In his Roman subjects the dramatist was indebted 
to North's translation of Plutarch's TAves ; aiid for 
the plots of many of his other comedies and trage- 
dies he went to Italian and other sources through 
a French medium, for Shakespeare was unquestion- 
ably expert in the French language, though he 
knew “ little Latin and less Greek '' compared 
with the learned Ben Jonson. But the fact is, 
Shakespeare took his dry bones wherever he could 
find them, and invested them with a wonderful 
vitality. Only a few weeks ago, I found in 
Mateo-Aleman's famous novel fP the Spanish 
rogue Guzman de Alfarache, published in 1599, a 
passage which suggested to Shakespeare his 
noble apostrophe in Hamlet beginning “ What a 
piece of work is man ? '' 

3. Were the imagination, the wit, the sublimi- 
ty, and the intellectual greatness manifest in the 
plays, such as were out of the range and capacity 
of Shakespeare as known to his contemporaries ? 
Unquestionably not. The evidence on this point 
is overwhelming and conclusive, Francis 
Meres, one of the most learned men of his time, 
and a Master of Arts both of Oxford and 
Cambridge, wrote of Shakespeare in The Witi 
Commonwealth, “ As Plautus and Seneca ard^ 
accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latins ; so Shakespeare among the* 
English is the most execellent in both kinds for 
the stage.” He gave him rank with Homer, 
Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, Ovid, and Horace ; 
and not a single contemporary author traversed, 
his judgment, when he said “ the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrase, if- 
they could speak English.'^ Thomas Heywood 
endorsed the estimate of Meres and in his 
archy of Blessed Angels spoke of the great dramatist 
in terms of stronger praise than he applied 16 
any of his contemporaries, Spenser's Jsttrr- of 
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the Muses shows what a high estimate that great 
poet had formed of Shakespeare even from his 
earliest wTitings. Ben .Tonson observed of the 
dramatist that “ he was not of an age but for 
all time” and no eulogy could surpass this. In 
his Discoveries Jonson again says of Shakespeare 
I loved the man and do honour to his memory, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any. lie was in- 
deed honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an 
excellent phantasy; brave notions and gentle expres- 
sions wherein he followed with that facility that 
sometimes it was necessary that he should be stoj)- 
ped.”Greene jealous of Shakespeare’s growing faH)e, 
unwittingly paid striking tribute to him in this 
bitterly querulous passage in his Groat’s Worth of 
WiU “ There ii#kn upstart crow beautified in our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapped in 
a player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannes Factotum^ is in 
his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in this 
country.” Heminge and Condell, in their preface 
to the First Folio, said, “ His mind and hand went 
together ; and w'hat he thought he uttered with 
that easiness, that w'e have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers. As he was a happy 
imitator of nature, he was a most gentle-ex pressor 
of it.” Drayton speaks highly of Shakespeare’s 
comic vein, and of the strong conceptions of 
Ifis natural brain, Barnfield spoke of his 
“ honey-flowing vein ” ; Bancroft said he 
“ so shook his speare as to startle other poets 
and, Sir John Davies held that “ he was 
either fit companion tor a King, or to be a King 
himself among the meaner sort.” Such were the 
estimates of actual contemporaries ; aiid the great 
men immediately following held equally lofty 
views respecting the dramatist. Quaint Thomas 
llullersaid should think I w’^ere guilty of an injury 
beyond pardon to his memory should 1 so far dis- 
parage it, as to bring his wit in competition with any 
ofCiirage.” At the Mermaid Club, founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh wit contests were carried on be- 


tw^een Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and others. Fuller says of these, “ many 
were the wit combats between Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish great 
galleon*and an Knglish man-of-war; Master Jonson 
like the former w ns built far higher in learning ; 
solid but slow in his performances. Shakes- 
peare with the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn w’ith all 
tides, tack about to take advantage of all wunds, by 
the quickness of his w'it and invention.” Only 
fifteen years after the death of Shakespeare, Milton 
wrote his noble sonnet, beginning “ What ne(‘ds my 
Shakespeare for his honour'd bone.s.” Such a con- 
.sensus of testimony as that cited above entirely 
disposes of Mr. Mallock’s contention that Shakes- 
peare w’as “ a notoriously ill-educated actor, who 
seems to have found some difficulty in signing his 
own name.’* It also demonstrates the absurdity of 
Mr. Theobald’s statement “ that wdiile Bacofi’s re- 
putation was large and w^orld-wide, Shakespeare's 
w'as non-existent.” Both statements are as far 
from the actual facts as they can possibly be. 

4. That Bacon’s reputation was wider during his 
lifetime than Shakespeare’s may be conceded, but 
there are special reasons for this. Bacon was oik* 
of the foremost men of the time m a public 
sense. As a statesman and a Lord Chancelh'r, 
whose name was continually in men’s mouths, his 
fame travelled abroad. Shakespeare, on the con- 
trary, was only known to Englishmen generally 
as a poor player, and the estimation in which 
actors were held was very low indeed. Tliose who 
knew his writings, the men whose opinions we 
have quoted, perceived his greatness, as all the 
world, perceives it to-day. But in the public eye 
of his day he necessarily occupied but little space. 
Yet, wherever the knowdedge of his works really 
penetrated the highest tributes were paid to them. 

5. Mr. Theobald and others have made much 
of the point that when Louis XIV. instructed Mr. 
Cominges, bis Ambassador inHSbndon, to send him 
an account of what was worth notice in England, 
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the Ainba*i8afloi* informed his royal master that the 
literary glory of England “consisted only in the 
Writings of Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, 
Buchanan, and a living person of the name of 
Milton.” The Ambassador seems to have been 
almost as ignorant of English literature as the 
Baconians themselves ; For, be it noted that not 
only is Shakespeare not mentioned in this list, but 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Eletcher, Christopher 
Marlowe, George Chapman, Edmund Spenser, 
8ir Walter Kaleigh, Sir Thomas Browne, Michael 
Drayton, Samuel. Daniel, and many others, have 
no place in the li^it. The Aiifbas^ador's opinion 
was therefore valueless, both as regards Shakes- 
peare and English literature generally. He had 
probably chanced to hear three or four names 
mentioned in court circles, and taken them to be 
exhaustive of all the great contemporary writers. 

(). The reason why we do not hear so much 
of Shakespeare for a century after his death as 
might, have been expected from hi.s surprising 
genius, is that his fame was of slow growth 
amongst the people generally. His transcendent 
merits were recognised by his contemporaries, 
and by all choice spirits like John Milton in 
succeeding generations ; but his reputation only 
beiiame completely nationil in the eighteenth 
century, and completely world- wide in the first 
half of the nineteenth. Hence we find the Kev. 
John Ward, Vicar of 8tratford-pn-Avori, asking 
in his lhai'y under date of 1662. “ Whether Dr. 

lleylin does well, in reckoning up the dramatic 
poets which hive been famous in England, to 
onnt Shakespeare ?” 1 also find with regard to 

Langbaine’s Dramaiic VoeU, published in 1691, 
that while Ihe compiler pays the highest tribute 
to the genius of Shakespeare, so unable is he to 
appreciate the just proportion of things that he 
devotes only 17 pages to Shakespeare while he gives 
J? to Dryden. He further gives only B pages 
to Marlowe but 10 to Sir William Davenant. 

It took a generation or two to rectify these in- 

^qualitiesr 


7. The Baconians have asked how it is that 
while Shakespeare has named some hundreds of 
places in his plays, he Has never mentioned Stratford- 
on-Avon. The answer is that he has not named it 
for the same reason that he has not named a 
thousand other places because it was not associated 
with any historic events. But if there is anything iu 
such an argument as this, it is unfortunate for the 
Baconians, as there are scattered through the plays 
various Warwickshire sayings and allusions and we 
know that Bacon was born in London, and never 
was ill Warwickshire. 

<S. The Folio Edition of 162B contains a 
portrait of the dramatist with Ben Jonson's 
verses upon the likeness, which “ was for gentle 
Shakespeare cut.” Any one who carefully studies 
this portrait and the accredited bust at Stratford, 
will there find evidences of a brain that could 
well be the creator of the plays. 

9. The date of the last play, associated wholly 
with Shakespeare's name, Henry VIII, is 161B. The 
dramatist died in 1616, and no Shakespearean 
plays appeared after that date, Shakespeare of 
course not being alive to write them. 

10. The first Shakespeare folio was published 
in 1623. It was a great event in literature. 
Bacon was living at the time, and lived for three 
years after ward We are requested to be- 
lieve that he saw his writing.^ collected under an- 
other name, and that he acquiesced in the immorta- 
lity which was bound to accrue to the accredited 
author of these great dramas. The thing is mon- 
strous on the face of it, and it is still more incredi- 
ble in view of the preface by the Editors, if Bacon 

was the real author. 

11. In tins first Folio the editors published 
for tlie first time no fewer than sixteen plays frofti 
the original manuscripts of William Shakespeare. 
They had carefully preserved these plays from 
destruction, and they now first saw the light. 

12. No authority upon Bacon has ever accepted 
the theory that be was the author of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Mr. James Spedding, a life indent 
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of Bbood, and the greatest of all Baconian 
BUtborities, knew of this absurd theory and 
rejected it. Yet Mr. Spedding was one of the 
first to discover a joint authorship in some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. As he did this, and would 
have been one of the first to put forward the 
claims of Bacon if there had been anytliing in 
them, there could not well be more conclusive 
evidence of the baselessness of the theory. 

What is there to set against all the foregoing 
mass of evidence ? Nothing but an idea and a 
conjecture. 

1, The idea that Bacon was the author of the 
plays was first formulated in print but not 
originated, by an American lady, Miss Delia Bacon, 
She claimed that her illustrious Elizabethan 
namesake was the actual writer of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Unfortunately, Miss Bacon’s intellect 
was so unsound that she was eventually placed 
in an asylum. But her idea was adopted 
and elaborated by Judge Nathaniel Holmes, Mrs. 
H. Pott, Dr. Owen and Mrs. Gallup, Bacon being 
given a wider field even than Delia Bacon had 
given him. 

2. In 1887 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly pub- 
lished a work, The Great Crifpiogran^^ in 
which he announced that he h^d discovered 
a cypher which proved that Bacon was the 
author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare. 
The cypher consisted of blunders in pagination, 
hyphenation, and bracketing in the Folio edition 
of 1623. But even with the aid of these blunders, 
nothing can be done unless the word Bacon itself 
is capitalised even in such compounds as hacon-fed^ 
whilst italics must also be called into requisition. 
This mere statement of the cypher is enough to 
lemonstrate its absurdity. We are asked to be- 
lieve that Francis Bacon wished in future ages to 
be known as the author of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
that the only step he took to ensure this was by 
burying a cypher in one of the plays. Chance 
was to discover which of the plays it was, and an 
ingenuity allied to idiocy was to find a letter here 


and a letter there by multiplications in which there 
was no method whatsoever. By similar twistings 
and contortions of language, it would be easy to 
prove that the plays w’ere written by Julius Cmsar 
or Oliver Cromwell. 

3. But the Bankside edition of the works of 
Shakespeare completely destroys the Donnelly 
Hypothesis in another way. It prints the earliest 
Shakespeare text side by side wdth the 1623 text, 
showing at a glance the changes which the plays 
underwent during their first stage-life at tlie hands 
of literary pirates, stage censors, and careless 
printers -thus rendering it at once apparent that 
in neither text could a cypher be found today 
by an exact mathematical process, even had one 
been originally concealed therein. 

4. x\Ir. Mallock seems to have continued the 
Baconian theory, and to have added to it con- 
siderably. According to him Bacon amused 
himself by burying cyphers in the works of 
other great writers besides Shakespeare ; and 
it seems he carried the objectionable practice so 
far as to send his ghost two years after his death 
to claim the authorship of Burton’s Anaiom// of 
Melancholy. If Mr. Mallock has only taken up 
the theories of Dr. Owen and others in order to 
reduce them to an absurdity, he has effectually 
accomplished bis purpose. The negation of argu- 
ment could not possibly go further than the 
ascription of the works of Spenser, Burton, Greene 
as well as those of Shakespeare, to Bacon. It 
now only remains for some ingenious person to 
discover a cypher in Bacon himself, showing that 
the works usually attributed to Francis Bacon 
were really written by George Chapman. 

5. From the time that Bacon entered upon public 
life in 1584 until shortly before his death, his 
labours were greater, and liis w'hole career fuller, 
than those of any of his contemporaries. The 
marvel, is that in addition to his legal and legisl^' 
live w'ork he could have written those works which 
are confessedly his. But tha^he could add to 
them such a bulk of literary w'ork as the plays of 
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Shakespeare is as monstrously incredible as it was 
physically impossible. This is to say nothing of 
the works of other authors also now claimed for 
him. 

6. The Baconians make much of the point that 
Shakespeare wrote many historical plays but not 
one on Henry VII. that subject being taken up 
by Bacon. Shakespeare has given a graphic sketch 
of Henry VII. in the closing scenes of Bichard 
HI. and described his dramatic rise to the throne. 
The rest of his career may not have seemed pro- 
mising enough to the dramatist for a separate 
play or he had not the opportunity of undertaking 
it. As for Bacon taking up Henry VII, what 
could be more natural, when he specially appealed 
to him as the patron of learning, and the “ Solo- 
mon of his time. ” As Shakespeare had put 
many of the other King.s upon his canvas, this 
was an additional reason why Bacon should take a 
subject that was fresh ; and this is really an 
argument in favour of Shakespeareans and not of 
Baconians. 

7. We abeolutely refuse to believe that Shakes- 
peare was a ktiave and Bacon a fool. If Shakes- 
peare was not the author of these plays, then he 
was a living lie amongst all his friends and before 
the public. And it is equally impossible to believe 
that Bacon was sucii a fool as to cast his dramatic 
bread upon the waters, hoping to find it again, 
accidentally, after the lapse of centuries, at the 
hands of an enterprising American lawyer. The 
Baconian theory implies a collusion between 
Bacon and Shakespeare, between Shakespeare and 
all those wits and managers to whom he was no 
doubt in the habit of reading portions of his plays 
and collusion of an utterly impossible kind be- 
tween Bacon and the editors of the First Folio. 
The collusion must have been going on from the 
time that Shakespeare began writing his plays 
until his death. The whole thing is both incredi- 
ble and impossible, and the rankest midsummer 
madness. 

Finally, the Shakespeare whom the world loves 


is not the Shakespeare of historic incident or 
learning. That part of him which is the greatest 
and most enduring could not have been written by 
a man like Bacon. The soul of Shakespeare is of 
a different order. He is of imagination all com- 
pact. The genius taught by nature is greater than 
the genius taught by books. The brain of Shakes- 
peare seems to have been the one human brain 
touched to the finest issues in all its parts, many 
men have excelled in one thing, but he was uni- 
versal. This is his great glory. Although his 
achievements are marvellous, they are not im- 
po.ssible — that i.s, to Shakespeare. The greatest 
genius in all ranks of life has been the genius 
uiitiiuglit and un moulded by rules or by 
learning. It was so in the case of Bobert 
Burns ; and in numberless other instances 
which could be cited. Shakespeare — not Bacon nor 
another is the great national genius of England, 
and can never be dethroned. So long as there remains 
one human soul which can thrill beneath the magic 
of his touch, or vibrato responsively to those 
chords of emotion upon which he so skilfully 
played ; so long as children put forth the tender 
leaves of innocence and hope ; so long as woman 
makes paradise in the world by her love and de- 
votion ; So long as man fearlessly aspires and dar- 
ingly achieves renown in a hundred fields, so long as 
Nature herself continues to tlirow her mantle of 
beauty over the earth, yea, even until the great 
globe itself and all which it inherit shall dissolve, so 
long shall the writings of William Shakespeare con- 
tinue to be the most priceless treasure, as they are 
the chiefest glory, of our noble English literature, 
G. Barnett Smith. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Mn Mod«ni Indiii, alH'orms oFor^anised public 
n activity are apt to be spasmodic. AVbile tlio 
great masses of tiie people run their pi edes 
tined course of struggle for daily bread accord- 
ing to the opportunities available to tliem from 
time to time and then turn their thoughts lieaven- 
ward in conteiite.l and silent resignation during 
the intervals of rest from toil and trot.ble, some 
highly educated nmn wlio enjoy office, emoluments, 
comfort and leisure seek out a hundred opportuni- 
ties for making a stir in the minds of the few who 
are akin to them in tables pursuit, and aims. The 
leaders as well as the rank and tile of this cultured 
minority of Indian Society create but very little 
impression on the immense population around 
them on whose behalf they work and for whom 
they speak. As the people concern themselves but 
little with their views or activities m regard to 
public needs and wishes and as in most cases their 
views and feelings find expression in a language 
unknown to the millions, they produce little or no 
effect on the practical life of Society at large, or 
any section of it. Hence there is Itttle of real 
vitality in the movements set on foo8 for the for- 
mation and expression of public opinion or for the 
achievement of social progress and unity. 

While, in our view, these observations apply 
more or less to all forms of organised public acti- 
vity in Indifi, we have to point out that, in regard 
to the agitation for the introduction of religious 
instruction in the schools and colleges maintained 
or aided by the state in this country, there is also 
^ great deal of unreality, though arising from very 
different causes, as we proceed to* show. The cry 
for religious education is founded on the vague 
impression existing in the minds of some educated 
Hindus that thereby they can put an end both to 
Christian Conversions like those we occiisionally 
read about, and also to the tendency,— now so 
frequent among young men in Madras and more 


rarely found, but still tixisting, e/sewhere-to 
adopt European fashions in regard to food, cloth- 
ing, hair-dressing, &c. But we believe that the 

introduction of religious education in the form in 

wliich the Bible is taught in Christian Colleges and 
schools cannot produce the intended elfect of 
checking the evils above mentioned, or even of 
transforming those who remain w'ithin the pale of 
orthodoxy into very much belter Hindus than they 
are at present. Wo purpose to explain briefly our 
reasons for holding these views, and then to stab*, 
what we consider the proper methods of giving 
religious instruction in Hinduism to our young 
men with a view to t!ie prom.oting of a truly 
spiritual life among them and in order to give both 
Aryavarta and the rest ot the world the benefit oi 
our well-meant and well-directed efforts to pro- 
mote the knowledge of the light and life that is 
eternal peace, joy, and freedom. 

The religion of the Kishis is presented to us in 
two aspects consistent with one another and har- 
moniously leading to the haven of supreme bliss 
and love which is the goal of all human aspiration 
and effort and which all men are to attain in the 
process of spiritual evolution These are the 
^mutual and the phiJoKOj^ihioil aspects ol the Aryan 
religion. The practical aspect concerns the duties 
of life and consists of two parts, nz.the ceremonial, 
and the ethical arid social. This practical aspect 
of Hinduism is what is known as Dharma, or 
Karma, or Yoga,— all of which are synonymous 
terms, tlnmgh they may be used also with special 
reference to some particular portion of the entire 
circle or code of duties, daily and occasional, which 
are prescribed for men. With the Hindus, all 
human duties have one and the same source, eir., 
the authority of tlie Sruti and the Sinriti, i. 
the scriptural injunctions of the divine sages and 
teachers who have known and taught the trutli. 
Sri Sankaracharya has taught us in memorable 
words ; — “ Our knowledge of what is duty and 
the contrary of duty depeneWentirely on scripture. 
The knowledge of one action being right and 
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another wrong is based on scripture only ; for it 
lies out of the cognisance of the senses, and there 
moreover is, in the case of right and wrong, an 
entire want of binding rules ns to place, time, and 
occasion. What in one place, at one time, on one 
occasion is perfonned as a right action, is a wrong 
action in another place, at another time, on another 
occasion ; none therefore can know, without scrip- 
ture, wliat is either right or wrong.” We reamn 
about Dharmaand Adharmaonly to ascertain what 
the prescribed duties fere, to re»'>oncile apparent 
contradictions, and to unify the whole into a c<)n- 
sisteiit schcjne of life. Jlut we ought not to alter 
them, and we are bound to observe them in our 
daily life, as we have the authority of the divine 
sners who proclaimed them that tliey alone can 
bring about the spiritual purity and perfection of 
man so as to fit him for the realisation of the one 
absolute existence that sustains and pervades the 
universe. 

Without the purification of mind and heart and 
nature now mentioned as resulting from the per- 
fect observance of the 8liastraic injunctions con- 
stituting the Arya Dharma, no man can become 
fitted for the inquiry into, and the practical reali- 
sation of, the ultimate philosophical truths of the 
Vedanta. That purification, moreover, can only 
be obtained by placing one’s self under the discip- 
line and control of a properly qualified preceptor or 
(liiru, who alone has the power and privilege of 
deciding whom he will take under his spiritual 
guidance and what sort of discipline would best 
suit his several disciples. The founders of the 
Vedic religion have laid down a comprehensive 
scheme of social organisation for the entire human 
race, — a scheme which includes all the distinctive 
types of human life and thought found in all ex- 
isting communities. In ancient India that scheme 
was carried out in its entirely in what is known 
as the four castes (Varnas) and orders (Asramas). 
AVe have not that social scheme at ^xork now in 
tndia, and we must not judge of what it was by 
the ruing of it now existing in India. We have, 


however, ample jusiificalioii for holding that the 
ancient Aryan .sttciul organisation had an amount 
of elasticity and solid iinit\ of which we can now 
form only a vague idea from the records we have. 
We are not, however, concerned with it here ex- 
cept to slate that the (Jurus or spiritual preceptors 
alone had, under that seheme, the power to deter- 
mine whom they will have as their disciples. 
LTsually, these disciples were drawn from the 
“ twice-born ’* castes. But that tliey also ad- 
mitted others into their classes is clear from the 
several examples which are mentioned in the 
sacred literal lire of tlie Arya community. With- 
out this arrangement it would have been difficult to 
preserve the social solidarity which was characteris- 
tic of Ancient India. 

In the epoch of renovated energy and hope 
which has now fairly commenced, and under the 
democratic ideas which are now dominant among 
large numbers of educated men, all who have eyes 
can easily see that thoughtful Hindus realise that 
the elastic Hindu social system above mentioned 
is not inconsistent with true progress and that, 
if ,we have patience and faith, we can renovate 
Hindu Society so as it may assume, now or in 
some future not remote, a form which in all its 
essential features will bear a close affinity to that 
sy.stem and secure to us the social unity we require 
for worthily taking our place in the empire to 
which we belong and fulfilling our mission and 
destiny in the world. 

In proceeding to consider the proper form of 
religioii.s instruction for Hindu youths, let us then 
bear in mind, Jirst, that the practical side of the 
Vedic religion is of the gpeate.st importance as a 
preparation for the philosophic side of it and must 
therefore largely, if not entirely and universally, 
precede the latter ; and, secondly^ that it must be 
carefully and cautiously adjusted to the present 
circumstances of India, lienounce the practical 
side of Hinduism,— the training it gives to body, 
mind, and spirit by a course of discipline suited to 
the condition and requirements of each student,— 
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and you take aw ay all its speciality and its mar- 
vellous pow'er to accomplish the spiritual progress 
of the Hindu race and of others who accept its 
holy guidance, and, the utility of its plan of step- 
by-step progress to spiritual peace and freedom* 
In India there can never be, and there never has 
been— at least in the days when Hindu religion 
was a reality, and even now among those, however 
few, to whom it is a reality, — a divorce between 
the practice and the t heory of religion. That is 
because practice always precedes, or accompanies, 
the learning of ihe theory, and practice becomes 
perfect with the knowledge of the philosophic 
system of the Vedanta. The religion and theology 
of India is not merely meant to be an intellectual 
discipline, but a scheme of life to be consistently 
carried out so as to make the love of God and man 
a reality and not the sham it is elsewhere, and to 
render certain the steady advance in self-knowledge, 
self-conqKest, and self-realisation till the goal 
of spiritual peace and freedom is reached. 

So far we have spoken in general terms. We 
will now mention a few particulars to illustrate 
the above remarks. The Shastras lav down the 
rules as to how the student and the householder 
are to spend the day. There are people who be- 
lieve that these rules are incapable of being carried 
out in the present circumstances of India. No- 
thing can be a greater mistake than that. The 
opinion is chiefly or solely held by those who, 
having been brought up in utter ignorance of the 
nature of the scheme of spiritual duty and disci- 
pline laid down for the student and the house- 
holder and having long learned to look down with 
contempt and dislike upon the past of India, 
^aturally cry them down simply to suit their 
own convenience and to justify their present ideals 
and modes of living. Those who have learned 
what the rules really are and, what is more, have 
undergone the discipline they enjoin with the 
necessary amount of patience, self-control and 
devotion know that they are by no means burden- 
some, unhealthy, or inconsistent with the require- 


ments of tbe times and circumstances under which 
we have to live. Tli»)8e, of course, who are inca- 
pable of the two essential requirements of self- 
control and perseverance had better stick on to 
their present views and inodes of life. Abhyam 
(perseverance} and (self-control) are laid 

down in the Hindu sacred books as the essential 
conditions of progress in the spiritual life. In fact, 
these two conditions are essential to successful 
practical achievement of all kinds in human life. 
If they are brought to beftr on ihe spiritual life, 
success will be easy, and the gain immense ; and 
none of the ways and means of getting on in 
modern life in any of the professions which go to 
make up that life need be sacrificed. For, the 
Dhanna and the discipline it entails, while common 
to all men in certain respects, vary according to 
the nature of the professional activities of in- 
dividuals and are subject to qualifications and ex- 
ceptions according to the exigencies and demands 
arising from day to day. The daily baths and 
prayers must be regularly gone through and need 
not occupy more than half an hour at the most 
each time. The Panchayajnas prescribed for the 
householder are by no means burdensome, and 
many modern and educated men have been known 
who have faithfully and cheerfully observed the 
injunctions of the Shastras. But we are here 
concerned only with our students, and to them the 
performance of the daily baths and prayers and 
the study of the Veda — either the Sanskrit or the 
Dravida Veda — are by no means so difficult or re- 
quire so much time as to interfere with their studies 
or sports. The prayers must be performed in the 
spirit and in the form prescribed for them. They 
must be combined also with the process of men- 
tal concentration known as Pranayama or control 
of the breath. It is only those who know nothing 
of the proce8.«, or will not practise it, that attack 
it or sneer at it. It is almost the first step in 
the process of mental control known as Yoga 
and even the beginner ctS see that the 
control of the mind ali^ady commences^ (i. «*i) 
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even in the act of performing Pranayama. The 
greatest Englishman of the century which has 
just closed — Mr. Gladstone — once spoke of “ the 
travail of spirit in devotion”. That is an honest 
utterance of a truly devout worshipper of God. 
Those who have gone through the process of 
firmly devoting their mind and heart to the deity 
in what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘‘ the inner work of 
worship can alone know that it is, to use his own 
words, “ one of the most arduous which the human 
spirit can possibly sot about.” Put every one who 
makes use of the simple method of Pranayama 
while engaged in the work of divine wor.ship 
knows well that that work is no longer the 
“ arduous " procns.s it once was, and that practice 
leads rapidly and easily t(» the mental concentra- 
tion that is required fur offering the full homage 
of the heart in the act of devotion. No doubt it 
is a most difficult thing to be able to develop the 
higher processes of Voga and to lift the current of 
Kniuhilini-Sakti along the Sushiiinna^A^adi and 
up the various lulus— centres to the Sahasrara- 
Chakra of the brain wheie alone the Yogi realises 
the soul’s truly divide nature. Infinite time, ex- 
ertion, preparation, faith, love, and grace are need- 
ed before the end of spiritual evolution in divine 
realisation is reached in the course of many births, 
hut that the process is a real and realisable pro- 
cess — and not a snare or delusion— is known to 
those who can go through the preliminary step of 
Pranayama, and the whole forms a practical science 
\'hich has been fully formed and matured by great 
teachers and consists of the combined physical and 
mental processes known as the Ashtanga- Yoga, 

We have also a similar evolutionary course in 
\^hat is known as Bhakti-Yoga or realisation 
fiod through love. Here as in the other 
process of Karma-Yoga, the Guru or pre- 
I'^ptor is needed, and divine grace comes in 
last to hasten the final fruition. But the 
price that is fixed has to be paid, the sacrifice of 
the heart which is needed must be offered. That 
pnee or sacrifice does not lie in study or reasonings 


but in a course of disciplined self-devotion of the 
human mind, senses, and organs under the en- 
lightened guidance of those who are themselves 
pure in mind and deed and are capable of under- 
taking the task of spiritual instruction and gui- 
dance. 

With these facts before us, we do not see that 
much is really gained by teaching a few slokas and 
their meanings daily, or even in delivering a num- 
ber of hortatory, expository, or polemical discour- 
ses in set phrases to an attentive concourse of in- 
terested students. The great fact w’e have to lay 
to heart is that the religion of the Aryas is p'i- 
manfjf a course of training and discipline, and 
<m]y seeondarihf a course of exposition and teach- 
ing. In western CJiuntries, religious instruction in 
the latter sense is freely resorted to in denomina- 
tional or other schools. But this has only tended 
to produce fanaticism, bigotry, contempt for 
other creeds, false pride in one’s own orthodoxies, 
and aggressive sectarian feeling and effort of 
various kinds. Dogmatic Christianity has supplan* 
ted Christ’s Christianity. One of the greatest 
Christian preachers of to-day in England — Hugh 
Price Hughes — writes as follows : — “ We have 
made the word of God of none effect by our 
traditions. We have perverted the most obvious 
statements of Scripture until the book has lost 
much of its interest for the busy masses of men.” 
And again: “ We have deadened our consciences 
and paralysed our energies, by explaining away 
passages that refer to this present life, and by 
comfortably assuming that they described what 
heaven is and not what earth ought to be.” 
This is the result of all the gigantic efforts 
that have been and are being made to givet 
Biblical and Christian instruction in all schools, 
Colleges, and Universities by means of lect- 
ures, sermons, class teaching, and endowments 
of various kinds. In India too we have had a 
great deal of sectarian polemics, but we have al- 
ways insisted that religion consists in living 
the life prescribed and notjn oral teaching and 
" 23 
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logomachies, that true divine worship consists 
in dispassionate communion with God in one’s own 
heart and while alone in the blissful and tranquil 
silence of the chamber, and not in carrying about 
wherever one goes the temper and tastes of the 
battle-field. 

We think, therefore, that the only proper 
system of religious education for Hindus is pri- 
marily one, not of class instruction, but of training 
and discipline in the spiritual life as conceived 
by the divine sages who have revealed to us the 
Sanatana Dharma as contained in the Sruti, Smriti, 
Ithihasa, and Purana. We think that in every 
town and village societies must be founded and tea- 
chers appointed and paid for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the injunctions of the Shastras according to 
approved methods and without clashing with the 
secular requirements of the age. While the 
spirit of the ancient system of discipline and in- 
struction is maintained, necessary changes of form, 
method, time, and place must be made in the light 
of practical experience. The teachers must be 
properly and carefully chosen and each must 
be assigned a manageable number of pupils. 
Courses of training, curricula of studies, and time- 
tables must be prepared by the societies formed in 
the Various localities, and an effective^ supervision 
and control must be organised. Provision must 
be made in this organisation for young men of all 
castes and sects according to their religious views, 
principles, and traditions. Put no pains must be 
spared in bringing about a practical spirit of sincere 
devotion to religious duties and of love to God and 
man by organising and carrying out a course 
of practical discipline in the processes of self- 
devotion, self-conquest, and self-realisation in 
accordance with the injunctions of the Srutis, 
Smritis, Agamas, Ithihasas, and Puranas. In India 
the introduction of this system of training and 
discipline in the life of the spirit is easy, for it 
even now exists though in a greatly decayed and 
neglected condition, and the times are favourable 
to its extended adoption or renovation among our 


people in general and, especially, among our gentle 
and docile youth of all castes and sects. The 
world at large, both East and West, too, is pant- 
ing for the advent of the true life of the spirit and 
is awaiting the gracious revelation and guidance 
of the elect who can exemplify in themselves 
the spiritual gifts which they would fain confer 
on others. It is only in India that such 
men are still to be found. Europe has be- 
come the chosen home of materialism, agnos- 
ticism, and scientific atheism. Only the other 
day, Mr. W. T. Stead, of the Review of Re- 
view.% wrote : — The materialism wdiich domi- 
nates the Western world may some day have its 
corrective in the purified spiritual philosophy which 
has its home in India.” In India alone there is no 
unnatural divorce between philosophy and religion. 
There is no philosophy without religion, and, as 
Sw'ami Vivekaimnda insists, “religion is realisation.’* 
In the Western world to-day men have ceased 
to believe that the essential core of religion lies in 
realising in their own practice, the example and 
teaching of Jesus. The Christian Church has come 
between God and man and interposed its own ex- 
traordinary misapprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions of the truth concerning his life and teachings, 
and its present function is to help in the spread or 
maintenance of European mercantile and military 
predominance. Mr. Moreton Fullerton, a Christian 
writer in the Fortnightly Review^ once declared : - 
“In both countries (i.e. England and America) there 
is very little of the actual spirit of Christianity. 
Jesus is the most discussed, but the least under- 
stood, person in history.” European Natiom are 
what they are, because they long ago ceased to 
follow Christ’s teaching, and they have misunder- 
stood his teachings in spite of millions of teachers 
and books. It is necessary to lead the spiritual 
life and to attain spiritual purity before we can be 
instructed so as to realise the truth concerning 
God. Unless the mind of man is trained so as to 
become pure, there can be neffeal manifestation of 
God in it ; and mental purity cannot be reached 
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without undergoing a riglit course of discipline 
under a proper guide. Let us, then, endeavour by 
all means to get our youths in hand betimes and 
take all proper steps to have them trained in the 
practice of the prelimmary Aryan gospel of disci- 
pline in accordance with the declared injunctions of 
the sages. The actual oral teaching can easily be 
<riveii side by side according to the requirements of 
the individual pupils, and there is really very 
little use ill entering upon elaborate courses of 
study or polemics without the necessary prepara- 
tory and purificatory discipline. Mathew Arnold 
has said, “ conduct is three-fourths of life.'* Jlut 
if we consider the real aims of religion, it can be 
truly said that conduijt is the ivhole of life. Hindu 
religion and philosophy are intended to enable man 
to realise the eternal nature of the soul. This 
realisation is possible even while on earth to those 
who have attained the necessary stage and altitude 
of spiritual elevation, and certainly it is on earth 
that man is to achieve the purification of heart 
needed for (rod-vision, even though this may 
have to be realised only after subsequent stages of 
evolution in the realms of light beyond. Let us 
then, without loss of time, enter upon tlie path 
which leads to the goal of peace and freedom. 

K. Slndajuuaman. 


CO^OPERATIi/E CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

EVEKAL causes, prominent among which may 
be mentioned the recommendation of 
the latest Famine Commission, have 
contributed to bring this question now to the 
front, and the Keport of the Committee appointed 
under orders of the Oovernment of India last 
June has given point to the discussion and is now 
being commented upon by the Local Governments 
and the Press. It will therefore have some in- 
terest for the public of this part of India to learn 
what has been done in reference to this question 
by the Government of Madras during these six 


years or what prospects of success it has here with 
the Committee’s recommendations to help it up. 

It was in March 1892 that the Hon. Mr. ¥. A. 
Nicholson was placed by the Madras Government 
for reasons not mentioned in the G. O., on “ spe- 
cial duty for Ihe purpose of enquiring into the 
possibility of introducing into this Presidency a 
system of agricultural or other land banks.” Mr. 
Nicholson went to work at his Keport with his 
well-known zeal and earnestness and having visited 
Europe for the purpose, succeeded in gathering a 
veritable mine of information bearing on the sub- 
ject and between the years 1895-97 got up two 
bulky volumes on the ‘ possibility of introducing 

etc into the Madras Presidency’ which 

were submitted to the Government in due course. 
The Government meanwhile had referred Vol. I 
soon after its receipt (and a supplemental memoran- 
dum) to the Board of Revenue ‘ for consideration 
and report, ’ and that Body did so under Proceed- 
ings (Land Revenue) No. 412, dated 6th November 
1896, having considered both for over seven 
months. 

In the light of what has since occurred, it is well 
to pause over this particular Proceedings at some 
length for various reasons. If it does nothing else, 
it will at least serve to make the public acquaint- 
ed with the altitude of the Board of Revenue to- 
wards this great question just two years previous 
toils being taken up by the Imperial Government 
as deserving of a special commission and special 
legislation and all the rest of it. 

The Government, as has been said, bad referred 
to the Board Vol. I of the Report as well as the 
supplemental memorandum of Mr. Nicholson 
urging that action might at once be taken by^ 
Government by means of certain encouragements 
held out to people who should come forward to 
open and manage such banks. At the end of seven 
months the Board was able to ‘ submit a joint 
resolution in the Land Revenue Department,' 
having . suffered ‘ the Acting Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Le Farm to be a party to these proceed- 
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ings. ’ A few samples from the rather ominous 
ofiening of the B. P. by way of abstracting Mr. 
Nicholson’s Book, are enough to show us in what 
spirit the Board approached the question in this 
‘ powerful Keview.’ 

* The report is disfigured by an absence of deli- 
niteness in conception and a consequent want of clear- 
ness in aim.’ ‘ He advocates the inauguration of a huge 
System of Village banks on the co-operative system, and 
on the basis of self-help etc ’ ‘ The hum to be provi- 

ded is the reduction of the current rate of interest by one- 
half. This object is to be obtained, first, by the eli mi nation 
of all working expenses. All service is to be rendered 
gratuitously. In the second place, the borrower and 
the lender, as individuals, are to disappear. Credit and 
-oapital are both to be pooled. Mr. Nicholson is hope- 
less of success within any period wUwh can he demcrihed 
as the near fvtnre. He commits the fate of what he 
terms ‘ Educative credit ’ to the labours of villagers of 
' apostolic fervour,’ who will be content and pi cud to 
toil in person, without fee or reward, for the icgencra- 
iioD of those around them.’ ‘ He has merely made a 
reference to the Greek Kalends ! ’ 

These sentences taken from Paras Jj, 4 & of 
the * Eesolution ’ suffice to show the basis that 
underlies this famous Keview, That Mr. Nichol- 
son’s book is free from faults, no one need under- 
take to maintain. But that at the same time there 
is a difference between a sympathetic Keview and 
a cynical and unbelieving Keview, every one must 
be equally ready to grant. An impartial reader in 
this case is driven to suspect something more than 
mere honest difference of opinion lyi^g beliind the 
Kesolution, that has prompted the vast amount of 
acrimony, sophistry and personality which most 
of its paragraphs seem to discover. The Board 
itself seems to have feared something like it, for 
having given this travesty of a summary of Mr. 
Nicholson’s book, it proceeds in the very next 
paragraph to say that it * trusts that it will not be 
found to have done any violence to Mr. Nicholson’s 
views in the above abstract ! ’ 

^ The main objections of the Board to the propo- 
sals of Mr. Nicholson might be given under a few 
headings with a few words of running comment 
in each case. In the first place the ]3oard sees 
no urgent demand for a scheme of rural banks, 
such as Mr. Nicholson advocates. For it says that 
» except the four line order of the (I. 0. of 


there was up to this period, no local official litera- 
ture whatever.* This perhaps was the case. If m 
the Board does not care to state why or by whom 
it was that Mr. Nicliolsoii w'as placed ‘on special 
duty’ four or five years earlier and desired to 
prepare a huge and monumental Keport on 
the question. It merely leaves us to inl‘T 
that all that expense and trouble was due to soino- 
body’s fad— possibly the Keporter’s own zeal ! 

Next tlje Board is sure that there is no agrarian 
iiidebtedne.ss in Madras grown so nculo as to justify 
the diastic proposals of Mr. Nicholson. The 
economic condition of rural Madras is so near an 
ideal state of things that the Hoard is afraid that 
meddling of any kind with it can only be evil. 
The Hoard however sees oiie dark speck on it 
which needs meddling, perhaps drastic meddling. 

‘ In Madras the land reoenoe absorbs a oonsiderabu- 

portton of thi' produce Advances are wanted lor 

various pui poses, notably for the payment of Oovcrufnrnl 
demand,, which is fixed and mud be met. The sowcar is 
therefoie a necessity Theie is nothing radically un- 

sound in Fuel) a system, though the Board U inclined to 
think that some of its incidents might be avoided by 
better administrative arrangements.’ Some drastii; im- 
provement in the opeiation of those branches of the 
administration which deal with the collection and asses.s- 
inent of the land revenue, with special reference to th»> 
rigidity of the government demand ‘ in its most compre- 
hensive sense,’ is what, in the Board’s opinion, is needed 
to mend the ryot’s lot, —as well a.s ' diversion of people 
from depending solely on land.’ 

Nevertheless it sees that there is some ‘vast and 
intricate agrarian problem which is with increasing 
persistency beginriing to confront government 
in the Madras Presidency,’ and is aware that to 
tlie solution of this problem many factors have to 
contribute, of which, we are glad, cheap credit is 
one. It is clear then that the difference be- 
tw’een Mr. Nicholson and the Board is merely 
one (in the words of professor Nicholson,) of diffe- 
rence in the adjmtment of emphasis. 

Again the Hoard is of opinion that even were 
Banking of the kind contemplated a needed reform 
its establishment is notan urgent v^iovm and might 
therefore well be ‘ relegated to a distant future.’ 
What a biting commentary 9 tf\hia optimism that 
within tw'o years after this * powerful Kesolution, 
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was penned, the Government of India should have 
taken the queBlioii up with so much earnestness as 
the conference of 8imla would seem to indicate ! 
in the light of the proposals made by this 
Conference, let us see how some of the more 
important objections of the Board sound. 

(1) ‘A sudden flooding of the coimlry with 
co-operative banks is disturbing all existing con- 
tracts and is therefore an act of spoliation at 
which the present money-lenders might well be 
indignant ! ’ The answer to this is that no one 
ever proposed that the country should all at once 
be lilled with co-operative credit banks or that the 
Aladdin’s wondeifiil lamp needed for the purpose 
was ready with us somewhere here to effect it. 

(2) ‘ Cheap credit w ill amount to ignoring r/rada- 
Hohh of credit and the difference between interest 
proper and insurance against risk ; and it will start 
the peasants of South India on a race for insol 
vency !’ Here again no one proposed that any 
of these societies should ignore ‘ gradations ’ w Inch 
we have always wdth us. Jiut rates of ‘ interest * 
and* insurance’ are surely moveable and not fixed 
once for all. And if banks are business concerns 
first and philanthropic within limits next, as Mr. 
Nicholson has defined them to be, * a race for in- 
solvency ’ need not be the only fruit to be expect- 
ed of them, even granting that such a fortune 
may sometimes be in store for one here or one 
there. 

(J3) Without aid from (iovernment such con- 
cerns cannot go on, thereby showing that there is 
an * utter absence of confidence betw eeri man and 
man in the rural parts.’ * Without confidence 
there can be no credit and without credit banking 
i« impossible.’ 

Headers must be pardoned for believing that seek- 
ing help from an Omnipotent Government in cases 
from which good is expected to result,cannot possibly 

a crime and cannot alw^ays be construed into be- 
traying any ‘ unconscious confession of the weak- 
ness which underlies the w hole scheme.’ Again w ith 
^’tsgard to the ‘ utter absence of confidence,’ it 


does not seem to be so universally true of rural 
Madras as the Board would seem to make it out. 
Surely there must be some distinction betw’een 
place and place. Surely the whole of it cannot be 
one * un weeded garden grown to seed.’ Again 
even granting that there is absolutely no honesty 
and confidence in rural Madras, it is somebody's 
business to suggest some means of creating it or 
to say ill plain terms that Madras in this respect 
is doomed once for all and * rural mirth and 
manners’ aie never more to be seen. Or if the 
Board believes, what might be regarded as nearer 
the truth, that there is difference betw'een place 
and place in regard lo honesty and credit as in re- 
gard to fertility, it is surely a distinct advantage that 
the places where credit can tlirive be helped with 
crutches until they are able to run on their own 
legs. The Board’s proposition regarding credit and 
confidence cannot but be regarded as a sophistry 

and reminds one of a homely Canarese saying 

that a father was resolved not to marry his son 
until he had his sanity restored to him, while the 
sou was resolved not to suffer his sanity to come 
back to him until he was married ! We must also 
pass by the Board’s theory of the evolution of 
credit, merely remarking that Providence can sure- 
ly have other orders of * mercantile progress ’ in 
store for people than the one recognised by the 
Board in j)ara 21 of its Resolution. Here 
as elsew here the Board seems to strongly believe in 
a • mechanical theory ’ of rural progress, as opposed 
to the * moral theory,’ and most content to leave 
the curing of rural evils, such as they are, to 
* the healing pow er of nature. ’ 

(4) The Board also smells a great political danger 
in the revolutionaiy proposal that Goverimienf 
should finance such concerns at the outset and 
allow certain concessions to them w hich the Board 
calls ‘ disguised subventions ! ’ “ The Government 
of this country is already in a delicate position, in 
that it is the great landlord of the country, and it 
is therefore most unwise for it to be its usurer^also ! 
The professional agitator would rejoice over such 
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a blunder ! ! ” It* the. financing by Government in 
such great and useful concerns is such a danger^ 
one does not clearly ►ee how ihe Board can consis- 
tently approve of the agricultural loans, as it seems 
to do, orinany another * disguised subvention * ot* 
that kind that have been suffered to be given to the 
rural population. Similar and more v-erious dan- 
gers can surely be augured of e\ery beneficial 
measure that the government adopts to save this 
country, so that the ])lain conclusion forces itself 
on us all that the duty of tlie government is to sit 
still with folded hands and let ‘ evolution ’ work 
itself out as it best might ! Since the Board finds 
that the government haa become tin* great landlord 
of the country, it cannot fail to find that the land- 
lord’s rights and responsibilities have like\\i8e de- 
volved on the government, vvliich inuat therefore 
be prepared to face and brave (juestions, not to 
shirk them or ‘ relegnte them to a distant future,’ 
or, as the Board w^oiild have it, tliink of remedies 
after the disease should have grown desperate. It 
is an English proverb that tells us tliat prevention 
is better than cure. 

Lastly, ‘ the Board is positive that the human 
materials necessary for the working of these 
village banks are not forthcoming in the mofussil. 
Here again w^e see another instance •of sweeping 
condemnation. It means that in the whole of the 
Madras Presidency, there is not a single spot to 
be pointed put, where the necessary ‘ human 
materials,’ (not of an ideal kind, let us note, but 
even of the average kind found in other countries,) 
are to be found ! This, if true, is an awful 
predicament for the government as well as 
for the country. Let us trust, however, for 
the safety of both, that it is not so hopeless, 
but that a few spots might show a different state 
of things. The Board for instance does not say 
that the system of agricultural loans, beset as 
it has been with administrative difficulties of 
many kinds, has been a ihm'ovgh and huge failure. 
Though it has failed here, it has done excellent 
work there. Similarly the favoured spots may 


be helped to begin work in this case and their 
progress closely watched. No one expects that 
credit societies will spring up simultaneously in 
all parts of the Presidency at the wave of sonic 
magician’s wand, and establish themselves on the 
soundest imaginable basis at one stroke. 

8uch are the most important objections ad- 
vanced by the Board. And with such a ‘ power- 
ful ’ review of the Keport before it, it is truly a 
marvel that the Government of Madras has shown 
itself so favourable to the scheme as it has ! After 
having read the Review, one would readily believe 
that the whole scheme was knocked on the head and 
shown to be visionary and ill-conceived. The 
Government, one might expect, would have merely 
‘recorded ’ the whole witli a word ortw'o about its 
agreement with the Acting Settlement Commis- 
sioner’s opinion of these village banks being ‘the 
spring of w oes unnumbered* to the rural population. 

But the Government holds a different view' of it, 
though in some essentials it suffers itself to be in- 
fluenced by the Jhiard. Mr. Nicholson’s scheme 
is viewed with sympathy, at the same time that 
the Board is patted on the shoulder for its fore- 
sight and sagacity. The most important of 
the ‘open subventions’ ‘as well as dis- 
guised subventions ’ are pronounced to be 
impossible, but certain minor rights coming 
under tlie latter class are conceded. Mr. Nicholson 
is then dismissed with the blessings of the 
government and given permission to try to 
induce ‘ the establishment by private persons 
of a single typical co-operative bank in any district 

of the Presidency that he may select not ot 

course in a large town with officials, lawyers and 
schoolmasters for its principal members, but in 
some representative village.’ And the govern- 
ment is also pleased to add, 

* If a single rmal bank or better still if two 

or even three could be started on strictly Raiffeisen 

principles, and the working watched for a few years, in- 
formation would be acquired as to whether the Board of 
Revenue is right or wrong in holding ‘ that the human 
naatcrials necessary mofissil.’ If this prognos- 

tication should prove to be incorrect, as HisBxcellency 
in Council hopes it may, he would be in a position to 
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recommend to the Government of India,’ the case of 

these banks and arrange for the legislation needed 

‘ If it is possible, as the government hopes it may be, 
to induce the establishment of experimental co-operative 
banks in one or two villages, Mr. Nicholson’s guidance 
will be of invaluable aid towards their development and 
extension,’ 

It was at this stage of the discussion that the 
present writer’s attention was drawn to the subject. 
It is needless to detail the circumstances that led 
to it or to give the writer's special qualifications 
which entitle him to speak or write ou this ques- 
tion. Suffice it for the present to say, that the 
manifest injustice done by the Board to Mr. 
Nicholson whom every one, who has known any- 
thing of him, learns to regard with special rever- 
ence, and the challenge tin own out by the 
(h)vorninent, induced the present w riter, who has 
liad some personal experience of the evils of usury 
in connection with the payment of (Tovernment 
(lues, to see if the human materials ‘needed to be- 
gin a test bank were not to be found at all as the 
Hoard had stated. Ilnwas glad, however, when, 
after some beating about, lie found that the ‘ human 
material ’ of a fair enougli type was available, 
as well as a centre, w here the experiment might be- 
gin with every prospect of success. Accordingly he 
ventured to address Mr. Nicholson on the subject 
and show how and where the test bank might begin 
and the conditions on \Uiich the friends on whom 
the w’riter could rely were prepared to conduct 
it. But, as the two conditions on w hich these 

friends insisted and which, have since been 

accepted by the Simla Committee, the one 
in its entirety and the other partially, — had been 
expressly vetoed by the Madras Government, Mr. 
Nicholson could only regret bis inability to move 
the Government any further on its behalf. These 
conditions were (1) recovery of loans by summary 
procedure and (2) subventions from the Treasury 
under certain circumstances. The former privilege 
is proposed by the Simla Committee to be conceded 
with desirable reservations along with several other 
valuable aids. But in regard to the most essential 
all, namely subvention, it is to be regretted 


that though the Cominiitee give it as their opinion 
that in principle they see ‘ no objection to the pro- 
vision by Government of a portion of the capital 
required for the w orking of co-operative societies 
in the form of advances on the security of the so- 
ciety,’ they ‘consider however that in the case of 
societies on a shan^ basi.M, Government loan should 
not exceed Rs. 2 , 000 , in any case and should be 
limited to half the amount actually subscribed for 
share capital.’ And tliis aid i.s to b(^ recovered, in 
ten instalments or more. 

This recommeiidalion makes it clear that the 
committee have in view sc^cieties of very small 
dimensions. In the words of Mr. Nicholson the 
societies contemplated .«eem to be “ small societies 
of men w orking co- 0 ])eratively with very small 
funds, giving very small loans at piactically no cost 
with practically no profit and — with no losses.” 
If this be the object to be realised, the writer has 
been enabled to say that it is not capable of imme- 
diate realisation, at h^ast so far as the parts of 
Coimbatore, with which he is acquainted, are con- 
cerned. Accordingly, the Board having been kind 
enough to favour the present writer with a copy 
of the Report of the Simla Committee and the 
letter of the Government of India forward- 
ing the Report to the local government, for ex- 
pression of opinion, he has taken advantage 
of it to state — what happens to be the best 
available opinion here of those from whom the 
practical pioneer working of the scheme might be 
expected in case an experiment should ever be 
thought worth making that, though the forma- 

tion of such small societies might be kept as the 
ideal to be reached in due course, tlie beginnings 
could not be expected to discover such completj 
co-operation, nor could they be made to run even 
with government support, if sought to be worked 
on such small scales at the outset. 

With a view’ to meet the needs of these parts, 
therefore the following modifications in the re- 
commendations of the Simla Committee have 
been suggested by the w'riter. (1) Whereas 
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ooinplefe co-operation such as was discovered by 
the Kochdale pioneers, has been assumed in the 
case of the proposed credit societies, even from the 
very outset , the writer has been led to state that 
that assumption cannot safely be made of these 
parts and that therefore we must be satisfied at 

the outset with partial co-operative benefits 

such for inslance as might be supposed to spring 
from the fostering of thrift by inducements offered 
to ryots to make those small deposits of savings, 
what little of wliich there is at present, is piac- 
tically non-existent for the rural needs. 

(2) Again, whereas the committee contemplate 
‘ small societies with small capitals and (though 
they do not say it explicitly) evidently under- 
stand by ‘small* a capital of say Its. 0,000 or S,( KM), 
the writer has proposed as the only practicable 
alternative, that ‘small* should be made to mean 
any sum ranging from Es. .‘10,000 to Es. 50,000 
and for these reasons among others*— that the inter- 
est charged on these loans for agricultural purpo- 
ses must necessarily be at lower rates than the rate 
allowed by the Committe (i.e., 12|p.c.) that tliere is 
such, a thing as working expense, which can in no 
case be ‘ eliminated, ^ that those that subscribe 
must receive at least something like an apology for a 
dividend to induce them to do it and ^ that at the 
outset and for some years to come at all events the 
average ‘ turn over ’ of the society could not be 
expected to be sufficient to meet the.«e demands 
under the semi-philanthropic limitations im- 
posed on it, unless the capital of the society 
is taken at the minimum given above and unless 
the sphere of its transactions is pretty w ide — 
say the firm of a Eevenue Inspector. (3) 
^stly, the question of questions is that which 
relates to Government subventions. The maxi- 
mum amount proposed by the Committee to be 
allotted to any one concern, it has been found 
to be Es. 2000. From what has been said 
about the capital needed to work such societies 
in our parts it will be clear that this help 
goes but a little way to encourage their forma* 


tion or their development. Accordingly the 
writer has suggested that, rather than qualify the 
principle laid down by the Committee in the way 
in vvhich they have done fixing a maximum, the 
Government be persuaded to adopt the principle 
itself slightly modified. For instance the Govern- 
ment might be prepared to subscribe a third or a 
fourth of the capital actually paid up— at least in a 
few test cases a))d see how it works. The condi- 
tions upon which this is done might be made as 
stringent as the Government pleases, in order to 
secure its contribution from any possibility of abuse 
or fraud. Again the amount of contribution need 
not be made unless the Directors of the society 
sinnv that they have a busy season of it and have 
a real demand for it. Knrther, it might 
be made returnable as soon as the slack sea- 
son begins either wholly or in part. A ‘ float- 
ing ’ arrangement like this seems very ad- 
vantageous to both parties and in so many ways. 
And no strong objection can be made against it, 
such as has been made in the case of loans pro- 
posed to be made for periods more or less long. 
The one reason why this sort of temporary accom - 
modation from the Treasury has been held of such 
importance, is a very simple i*eason— that as 
the society's rates of interest are to be lower than 
what obtain in open markets, as the working capi- 
tal needed to carry on business in a Eevenue 
firca cannot be expected at the outset to be 
whoUi! got from shares or deposits, as the 
society even under the most promising circums- 
tances, cannot hope to get accommodations 
from extra-Government agencies on the cheap 
terms as it can from Government, and as its trans- 
actions are clo.Hely controlled by Government, it has 
been thought desirable to urge this as an indis- 
pensable condition. It is however easy to see 
that this helping with crutches need not go 
on for ever. If the society is once tried for 
a given period and not proved wanting, if at any 
future time it seems to Goverwifbnt, whose control 
of its operations is unreserved and absolute, that 
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the society has passed the stap^ of feeding-bottles 
and can be relied on to be more and more depen- 
dent on itself and less and less on crutches, the 
Government can easily, gradually and smoothly 
withdraw' its doles and leave tlie society to 
run on witlt its blessings. At least this experi- 
ment may be tried in u few cases, as the Madras 
Government would have ir, and its result closely 
watched. Under the conditions to be imposed 
upon, it is humanly speaking impossible that any- 
thing should go wTong with the money advanced 
by government for sliort periods to these experi- 
nienlal credit societies — the smallness of their 
number, the exceptional character of those w'ho 
might be expected to work as pioneers, the easi- 
ness and the strength of government control, the 
safe fraction which the aid forms of the capital 
actually subscribed, are all guarantees enough to 
induce the government to try the experiment w ith- 
oiit misgivings. If however the government 
should, at any stage of the experiment, have 
reason to think that it is not smooth-sailing 
after all, it is open to it to stop experimenting 
and arrange to withdraw at once. The failure can 
in no conceivable case be due to government. The 
managing agency w ill have to thank itself for the 
undesirable end, if it does not care to benefit itself 
and the cause of the movement. But this, how- 
ever, is a contingency which is rather remote. In 
the meanwhile let us hope that a better fortune is 
in store for a movement which in spite of Mr. 
Tie Fanu is believed by many to be able to prove 
in the long run something very different from an 
unmitigated curse and to make him contemplate 
the possible results of the new departure with 
a great deal of agreeahU dismay. 

If the plan advocated here should prove accept- 
able to the government, which however the writer is 
not so sanguine as to expect anywhere in the near 
luture, and if Coimbatore be regarded as a fair 
Hold for an experimental bank, the writer believes 
ibat an excellent occasion presents itself for testing 
'whether in so far at least as that single experi- 


ment is concerned, the Board has not made a 
manifest overstatement about the absence of 
‘human materials.’ The Board seems to have 
assumed throughout the possibility of creating 
most at the same time co-operative banks ov^r tJie whdls 
Presidency and making them run all in the same 
groove w’iiliout variation. This assumption, it need 
hardly be added, is unjust both to itself and to Mr. 
Nicholson, whose report it seems bent on demolish- 
ing. Thefact however seems to lie in a different direc- 
tion altogether. For, let us grant that the experi- 
ments are found successful and that the legislation 
needed is also forthcoming, both w hich by the way 
are matters extending over a pretty long period. 
Even then no one supposes that all at once the Go- 
vernment Secretariat will be flooded with applica- 
tions from all parts of the Presidency for help of 
the kind contemplated. ‘Here a bank,there a bank,’ 
is bound to be the rule for a long time to come, 
and when that desirable period is reached, when 
over all parts of rural Madras one close netw'ork 
of co-operative banks has to be formed, many 
of the older ones might well be supposed 
to have become weaned or the government 
of that day might be supposed to be per- 
fectly capable of looking after its own af- 
fairs. Let us hope then that some ‘hero’ of 
the present government will see his way to ‘ doing 
something’ to set the experiments suggested on foot 
somewhere in the Presidency — at Gudalur on the 
Podanur — Mettupolayam Branch,in the absence of 
better centres, the reasons for pitching upon this 
particular station having been given by the writer 
else w’ here on a former occasion. 

C. N. Krishnaswami Aitar. 
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THE VAPOURS AHD THE OASES OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE* 


HE ancients, in considering air as one of th« 
five elements, had an idea which was, to say 
the least, infinitely very simple. The 
atmosphere which surrounds us is a very complica- 
ted mixture. In truth, we live in a cloud of dust, 
smoke, and gaseous emanations, most of which 
are injurious to health and in general 
deleterious : These are the impurities which 
contaminate what we unanimously describe as 
‘ chemically pure air.* 

The most harmful gases, among theete foreign 
materials, are not immediately apparent ; they do 
not manifest themselves to our view. The 
vapours and the dusts of sorts, on the other 
hand, are clearly visible : they reveal them- 
selves to our sight by their accumulations, in 
troubling or shaking the limpidity of the atmos- 
phere. When one approaches from a great city, he 
perceives a kind of mist or fog hiding from view 
the details of the tableau, and stamping the traits 
of the panorama. This blurred view, which could 
be seen very well of a morning from one of the 
hills, round about Bombay, floats like ^a light fog 
outside the city, which it appears to cover with a 
kind of huge cloak. It is made up of the Debris of 
all the innumerable objects which manipulate and 
destroy themselves ceaselessly during the onward 
march of the great city, the dust rising from the 
soil^ the particles of charcoal and soot emitted by 
the chimneys, in short, all the fragments, which are 
allowed, owing to their smallness and the insignifi- 
cance of their weight, to rest sometime su.spended by 
^the action of the air-currents. This heavy cloud is 
also a veritable fog, in the exact sense of the word. 
In fact we know from Tyndall that the solid par- 
ticles of atmospheric vapours have the curious 
property of attracting evaporated water in their 

*For the contents of this paper the writer is indebted 
to an article in the Reone des duex Mondes of Paris. 


vicinity. They serve as a nucleus of condensation 
for the vesicular water, of which clouds are gener- 
ally composed, and which forms rain drops. 

These diverse impurities are, evidently, more 
abundant in the atmosphere of towns ; but one dis- 
covers them in the air of fields and meadows or woods; 
and to escape from them, one must climb a mountain 
even up to its highest summits, where, precisely, 
and for other reasons, the air ceases to be respirable. 
We are condemned, then, to put up with impure 
air, may be, more fatally and even more rigorously 
than we are to a regimen of impure water. And, 
as it is a)i idle fancy to hope for an atmosphere frep 
from all impurities, we should simply seek to 
neutralise its effects, in a certain measure — the 
most inconvenient and the most injurious effects of 
the species of mixture, which is offered to our lungs. 
That there will be fewer pathogenic . microbes in 
atmospheric dusts; that there will be fewer 
poisonous gases in the mixture designed or intend- 
ed for respiratory purposes, is a hope which we cnn 
reasonably entertain ; it is also the task which 
ought to be assigned to the administrative services, 
to which belongs the regulation of our hygiene. 

I 

The inconveniences due to tlie fouling of air 
by the gases and vapours continually thrown out 
by the furnaces of the different establishments 
and factories in a city like Paris or Bombay, have 
greatly exercised the minds of hygienists and 
sanitarians, and especially of the distinguished men 
of science and letters, who compose the Council 
of Hygiene and Salubrity of the Seine District. 
Ten years ago, that is in 1890, this assembly 
elected from its members a technical committee, 
composed of Messrs. Linder, Lion Colin, Armand 
Gtautier, Foucher, and Michel Levy, to whom it 
confided the mission of studying the degree of vitia- 
tion of the Parisian atmosphere by the emanations 
of furnaces of all kinds, and of pointing out the 
dangers which might result therefrom, and the 
means to protect the inhabiltfnts from the con- 
sequences. The eminent chemist Armand G-autier 
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accepted the onoroua task of conducting the ditti- 
culb researches. 

The necessity became more pressing every day, 
the damages or injuries getting aggravated and 
jnore pronounced every year, with the ex- 
tension of electric installations in the great 
emporiums, ' the hotels, the theatres, and the 
public administrations. The Parisians com- 
menced to complain much of the emanation of 
these black and thick heavy vapours w'hich pollute 
ever} thing round about them, covering with a kind 
of gross adhesive substance the walls of edifices 
and houses, soiling the furniture and tapestries of 
apartments, and blackening household linen and 
cloth. These are the least objectionable of its 
misdeeds ; but as they are also the most apparent, 
this is the form of the, in some way tangible, 
plague which has provoked the most vehement of 
popular protestations. 

And yet it is not the most harmful in its effects. 
On the other hand the light vapours — the invisible 
colourless emanations from furnaces, expose 
public health to the most insidious and uncon- 
(jiierable of perils. In 1890, the Council of Hy- 
giene gave out as its opinion that most of the in- 
dustries which produced fumes or vapours, should 
be classed among the most unhealthy and inconveni- 
ent establishments, and relegated to the outer pre- 
cincts of the city, or the regions beyond the city 
walls. This proposal did not, however, prevail. 
The committee of arts and manufactures issued an 
unfavourable notice, and the minister, by his deci- 
sion of 24th Ajlay 1890, cast it aside. 

Primarily, the emission of fumes was forbidden 
inside of towns (in France). The Police regula- 
tion of 11th November 1854, and the decrees of 
19th January 1855 and 30th April 1880, compel- 
led the managers and administrations of the 
different factories not to allow their factory 
chimneys to smoke before having submitted 
their fuel to complete combustion. The force 
of events, and, may be, also the Idmez faire of the 
sdmimstration have allowed these protective pre- 


scriptions to fall out of practice. But the abuse 
had become so scandalous and the evil had assum- 
ed such proportions that it had become imperative 
to revive these excellent regulations ; and at last 
they were resuscitated by the law of 22nd June 
1898, which interdicted the emission of black, thick 
smoke, prolonged for a long time. It is a less 
radical, and above all, less precise prohibition than 
that which obtains in England. In the United 
Kingdom, the law courts, being frequently called 
upon to adjudicate suits provoked by the incon- 
veniences of the black and thick smoke, have laid 
dow n that this emission could not be tolerated for 
more than a minute or two per hour. 

The ordinance of 1898 has become law since 1899* 
But its application has been confined to the in- 
spection of classified establishments. In the course 
of this first year it gave rise to 370 plaints, two- 
thirds of which were judged to have been well- 
founded ; administrative measures have been taken 
in 270 cases, and verbal processes applied on 
twelve occasions. It should be noted here that 
the establishments which are very frequently in 
default are precisely those which are maintained 
by the State: the hospitals, and notably the 
Laennec hospital, the ministry of Finances, the 
Sarbonr)e, the Ode on, the Postal administration, 
the prison of La Sante, — to mention only a few of 
the lot. 

M. Michel Levy, in his report of 4th March 
1898 on a project for regulating smoke- consump- 
tion, admits that it is possible to reduce, in a very 
large measure, the escape of the particles of charcoal, 
soot, and tar, from smoking furnaces. In 1894 a 
concourse was called together by the city between 
the different systems proposed for the suppres- 
sion of smoke and vapours and the construction 
of smoke-consuming furnaces. Out of 110 appa- 
ratus presented for trial, eight gave satisfactory 
results. They caused the solid and visible parts of 
smoke to tlisappear, thus assuring more perfectly 
the combustion of charcoal, substituting coke for 
oil, and controlling the furnaces. The choice of 
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foel, the disposition or arrangement of the grate, 
tiSe conduct or guidance of the fire^ and the 
care to avoid additional burden or charge 
insure a well-nigh perfect combustion, whatever 
apparatus is used. A more scientific and more 
efficacious method is employed in the saw-mills of 
Glasgow. Its inspiration is due to a principle laid 
down by a very able French chemist — M. Schhesing; 
following which they proposed to carry away the 
smoke, to subject it to a cooling process, and to wash 
it by means of a jet of vapour. Thus the smoke is 
rid of all solid matter in its composition, and also of 
a portion of its poisonous gases. At Glasgow the 
solid particles daily emitted into the atmosphere, 
have been reduced by this means from 46 kilograms 
to 2 kg. 700 and the sulphuric acid carried away 
with them (the solid particles) has fallen from 14 
kg. to 7 kg. 0. 

The very precise analyses of Austen Hobert 
have made us acquainted with the w'eight of fixed 
particles of smoke let out by the different kinds of 
fuel ^ oil, coke, and anthracite, while 
burning, in ordinary chimneys, in the chimneys of 
fumivorous furnaces, or in the perfected stoves. 
On comparing the results of burning oil and coke 
of equal weight, it was found that the former in- 
variably gave three of four times morq parts of the 
fmlid, opaque, and sullying matter. Anthracite 
holds the medium between the two. After these 
resuks, a mixed fuel would furnish the ratio ot 5 
milligrams of solid smoky matter to each kilo- 
gramme of such fuel. 

On the other band, everybody knows what is 
tile annual consumption of charcoal in Paris. It 
could be velry clearly represented by the fulloMing 
hypothesis. Suppose for instance that all the store 
W fuel intended for use in a year in Paris is care- 
fully ^iread. over the area occupied by the city. 
There would be, under this supposition, 37 kilos, 
of charcoal to every metre of the surface occupied. 
And thus each superficial metre will throw out, in 
course of a year, 2 grams of soot into the 
atmosphere. This proportion will be doubled %n 


the case of cities like London and Manchester, 
which make an almost exclusive use of oil. This 
quantity of the subtle material diluted w-ilh the 
atmospheric mass enveloping the city makes it 
imperceptible. It suffices also to make it foggy. 

If the smoke is gathered at the very moment 
it emerges out of the air-hole of the fireplace, it 
will be found made up, in almost equal propor- 
tion, of two kinds of matter, one organic, the other 
mineral. The latter is com|K)8ed of a fine du^t 
of sulphates, phosphates, carbonates, silicates, 
alcalines, or earthy alcalines. The organic matter 
has in its composition tarry, muddy, and adhesive 
particles of solid hydro-carbure, mixed with very 
graduated charcoal. 

M. A. Gautier, to whom we are indebted for 
must of the inlormation contained in this paper, 
has remarked that even the suppression of visible 
smoke and vapours, w'hich shut out the public 
view , w'ill not satisfy the sanitarians. The injuri- 
ous gases, which are the usual companions of these 
smoky emanations, although not visible to the eye, 
offer toe gravest inconveniences. It won’t at all be as 
if a sufficient service was being rendered to public 
health, if the soot and the charcoal only were 
removed, and such matters as the carbon of 
oxyde and the cyanhydric acid, which are 
poisonous even in the very small doses, allowed 
to remain ; or else suck substaiice-s as the carbonic 
acid, coupled with tiie largest doses ; or, lastly, the 
corrosive agents like the sulphurous acid and the 
sulphuric acid, which are capable of injuring roofs 
beaten by the rains and the mists, of attacking 
metallic facings and coalings, and of dispiaeing the 
stones and marble tlabs which ai*e uaed ^ in the 
ornamentation of the city. Moreover, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that the working of the 
industrial and domestic furnaces in Paris ak)ne, 
pours out into the atmosphere of the eity, more 
than 2U)000 tons of these gaseous- products. 

It , is not the case that tbe visible flumes 
abstracted from tbe poisononitigaaes wUcli^booiu* 
pany thepi might become indifferent w inamcuous 
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to health. Such funien do work on the public 
health, at least in an indirect manner. In short 
they i’onn a screen, more or less opaque, which 
arrests or sifts luminous rays or light, and takes 
away from the streets, the houses, and the inhabi- 
tants themselves the health-giving action of light. 
The sun-god is good to man. Not only does he (it) 
light and gladden his soul, he also excites and en- 
livens his body. Moreover he is an auxiliary or 
helpmate of our bodily organism in tlie contest 
with its enemies, the pathogenic microbes. The 
Komans of old took on the terraces of their habita- 
tions sun-baths: contemporary medicine, and, above 
all, the Danish doctor, N. Nilsen, have 
revived this old system of the “ sun-cure.” The 
simple solannm of the Homans has become, 
with more publicity, a phototherapic insti- 
tute, and numerous cures have been obtain- 
ed by the agency of light— natural or artificial; 
and, recently, the learned Doyen of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Lyon, M. Lortet, read a report before 
the Academy giving decisive or definite examples 
of such cures. ^ 

The fact is that solar rays are fatal to the 
microbes. These do not develop or breed viell in 
diffuse or plain daylight, as was observed in 1877 
by Messrs. Downes and Blunt. They perish in 
strong clear light in more or less time. M. A rloing 
in 1885 killed the baoteridic of charcoal by expo- 
sing them to solar radiation for two hours. The 
micro-oiigarjiBms of tetanus, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
cholera, or of plague perish equally by insolation. 
A great number of investigators — Fermi, Koch, 
Boux, Diiclaux, Yersin, Nocard, and Kita?<ato, have 
established the efficaciousness of this means of 
germ-destruction. The sun is, therefore, a 
natural antiseptic, and ccmsequently a health- 
conferring agent of the first order. It is 
^elbknoWn that he (the Ittininary) exercises this 
action by the meet refrangiMe, bkb, violet, and 
deep sfiolet 6f hts tadiations. Now, it is precisely 
these :beiieiceiit radiations whioh 4re arrested hr 
held back by the pariit^es tsl smoke in the air, or 


to be more exact, by the envelope of aqueous 
vapour which surrounds them. 

II 

The question of liberated gases, with or without 
visible smoke, and which cause the vitiation of the 
atmosphere is not of le>8 practical interest. But 
it presents a scientific interest otherwise impor- 
tant, and almost of the first order. Eminent men 
of learning and scientific renown have applied 
themselves, for a long time, to its elucidation. 
In 1827, the learned naturalist, Peclet, analysed 
for the first time the gases which escape from 
domestic firesides. In 1844, Ebelmen gave 
biiiiself up to an analogous study a projm of 
industrial furnaces and high chimneys. From 
1870 to 1875, Scheurer-Kestner and Mennier ex- 
amined the same problem in respect of furnaces of 
steam-engines. In Pilngland, Percy Frankland and 
A. Smith have particularly indentified themselves 
with the problem of smoke-consumption. But 
above all, in 1882, Austen Roberts, the learned Pro- 
fessor of the Royal School of Mines, resumed the 
researches of Peclet with the considerable develop^ 
merits which have since taken place, and with per-r 
feet care instituted a systematic comparison of the 
products of combustion engendered by domestic 
wanning and heating, following the particular kind 
used of furnace, grate, or stove, and the nature of 
the fuel, oil, coke, or anthracite. It is a funda- 
amental memoir. There remains still to be cited 
here the investigations of Schwachhwfer in 
(lermany, and in France those of M. Moissan, who 
in 1804 made a comparative examination of the 
gases produced by the combustion of wood, and of 
those given out by the mobile stoves of anthra» 
cite. In short M. A. Gautier, the learned chemist 
of the Faculty of Medicine, nominate in 18W by 
the Council of Hygiene to fix the scientific data of 
Uie problem of the vitiation of the atmosphere, bos 
consecrated seven years of his valuable life 
to this long and arduous task, in. order to brin(^ 
it to a successful termination. 
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M. A. Gautier proposed lo hiintiell:’ to deteruiiiie 
the influence excercised by the products of com- 
bustion on the composition of the atmosphere of 
Paris, and to find out in what measure these pro- 
ducts are able to make it different from a pure and 
normal atmosphere. 

Before everything else, therefore, we must as- 
certain the composiii<iii of normal air. It 
appears, at first sight, that nothing could 
be better know’ii. Lavoisier has, in fact, fixed 
this composition : , he considered that atmos- 
pheric air was composed of a dilution of five- 
sixths of ujtote with one-sixth of oxygen. The 
most recent investigations of M. Leduc (1^96) 
have hardly modified these figures. In volumes, 
the quantity of azote is of 7cS,06 density and that 
of oxygen of 21,00, and there you have the slight 
change which a century of precise measures hao 
brought about in the composition of atmospheric 
air, in respect of its fundamental constituents. 

But, by the side of these principal constituents, 
there are other accessories which are superadded 
in some way. These exist in only very small 
and variable quantities, variable according to time 
and place : They do not at all share in the fixity of 
proportions of oxygen and of azote ; and the 
existence of any one of them is not even con- 
stant and universal. And this observation per- 
mits us to divide these secondary constituents 
into two classes : The permanent elements 
which could be found always and everywhere 
and of which the proportion alone varies, — for ex- 
ample, water- vapours, carbonic acid, ozone, and 
ammonia ; in the second place come accidental 
f>foducts, of which the presence as well as pro- 
portion, depend on external circumstances, as, for 
instance,' oxyde of carbon, formene, sulphured 
hydrogen, the bydrocaibures, iode, &c. And one 
could see well enough, after tiiat, that all these 
superadded substances could only have their origin 
in the phehomeni^ which take place at the surface 
or in the profundity or heart of the soil and waters. 


They end into the atmosphere as the weir common 
to all the liberated gases and vapours. 

This is not the place for us to dwell on the 
principle even of this classification of the elements 
found in the atmosphere, some fixed or stationary 
as regards their proportions and the others variable. 
Even the principle of this fixity of proportions of 
oxygen and of azote is disputed or called into 
question. Contested by Priestley, established by 
Cavendish in 1781, the invariability of the propor- 
tions of the two principal cases has been placed 
beyond doubt by the thousands of corresponding 
analyses performed by Gay-Lussac, Humboldt, 
Brunner, Frankland, Dumas, Boussingault, Bun- 
sen, Eegnault, and Reiset, on the air of the plains, 
of mountains, of the high seas, and of the littoral 
or sea-coast zones. They have gone further ; in 
examining the causes of increase and those of 
decrease of oxygen and of azote, it is considered 
as established that they compensate each other 
exactly. The equilibrium present is not then only 
a fact, but a law of nature. The same causes 
which establisl^its existence at the present time, 
will contribute to its umintenance in the future as 
they have assured its presence in the past. 

However this fixity could not be of so absolute a 
rigour at- the general public opinion imagines. The 
proportion of oxygen in the air varies in an appreci- 
able manner in the same place and in the same 
season of the year. M. Leduc has remarked that in 
London in Winter, the mean proportion of oxygen 
in the air might go down to 231 milliemes, and its 
weight per litre of air to Igr. 2756, That is to 

say it means a variation of more than — - — ^tb; 

10,000 

and it follows, therefore, that the choice of atmos- 
pheric air as the standard of density is not^justified 
by the circumstances. 

Besides, the fixity of composition cannot be 
better assured in the future, just as it is not at the 
present moment. There are reasons ^to believe, 
with M. T. Z. Phipson, that<4M(ygen at the surface 
of the globe is of a recent formation, and thit 
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quantity is always increasing. Inversely, M. 
Berthelot has put in evidence circumstances 
which tend to diminish the free azote : — these are 
feeble electric currents which transform it into 
a/iOtic acid or azotite of ammonia according as the 
milien is dry or humid ; it is the fixation of azote 
in the clayish soils and on to the roots of legu- 
minous plants (pulse), thanks to specinl inicnn 
organisms. To sum up, the azote tends to decrease, 
while the oxygen increases. 

Whatever might become of so interesting a 
problem, we are not concerned with its 
solution in this place. It has to do not 
with the fundamental elements but with 
accessory gases. Our information in this 
regard made the first step towards important 
progress in 1894. Jn that year Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor W. Ramsay put in evidence, in 
the case of atmospheric air, new bodies ; argon, 
krypton, neon and metargon, which until then 
were considered as simply azote. These are the 
universal and permanent elements of the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere, and even their propor- 
tions, if at all variable, are so only witliin 
sufficiently restricted limits. 

Carbonic acid is also in a similar condition. It 
has been analysed a ^number of times; the 
analyses have been made systematically daily, 
and even twice a day, at the meteorological 
observatories. In Paris they analyse daily the 
air of Montsouris, and compare it with the air in 
the heart of the city. As might be expected, this 
latter air has been shown to be richer in carbonic 
gas. The air of towns always contains more of this 
constituent than that of the country. It is the 
result already deduced by Boussingaultand Levy in 
1843. They found, in 100000 litres of air taken from 
the environs of Paris, 29 lit 9 of carbonic gas at 
Montmorency, against 31 lit in the sample of air 
taken from about the college of Prance. It will be 
seen that the difference is slight : .the oscillations 
stand at the lowest figure : tliey reduce themselves 
to two or three thousandths. It thus nearly comes 


to fixity. They have invest igaled the reasons of this 
quasi-invariability, and Schloesing has made public 
the regulating mechanism which automatically 
compensates the atmosphere for its gains and 
losses. This remarkable compensation has for its 
instrument or agent, carbonic gas stored in fresh 
and salt waters in the condition of bicarbonate of 
li.ne. 

'Phis is not the place to refer to the two other 
permanent constituents of atmospheric air— ozone 
and ammonia. We are only concerned to speak 
here about what M. A. Gautier has added lo this 
list of constituent elements which are accessory, 
and at the same time universal and normal, of the 
atmosphere, viz. a new element — the free hy- 
drogen. 

IV 

The discovery of free hydrogen in the normal 
air was the outcome of delicate analyses, of which 
the interpretation, on the other hand, did not 
present any uncertainties or difficulties. In truth 
the demonstration could be happily completed, if 
the separation of Hydrogen in pristine condition 
from the air was brought about by physical means 
such as diffusion. Its isolation is not possible to 
the degree of dilution it exists in, and we must be 
content to make use of indirect means. 

The means employed by M. A. Gautier 
consisted of simply dosing the ensemble of com- 
bustible gases contained in the air. In the list of 
the accidental components of the atmosphere we 
mentioned, a little while ago, some substances 
liable to take fire by contact with oxygen ; oxyde 
of corbori, the formine or marsli gases other than 
hydrocarbures. But they relate lo the impure 
air of towns. The atmosphere of the country, 
will be seen presently, does not contain oxyde of 
carbon in a sensible proportion. The operation, 
consequently, simplifies itself; and we have to do 
only with the components of the hydrogen and 
the carbon. 

In order tu find out the composition, dry air, 
deprived of its carbonic acid, is made to pass oyer 
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f^jeolomn of oxyde of copper heated red-hot, and 
the formation of carbonic acid and water is verified. 
This is the proof of the fact that the oxygen of the 
copper had burnt the carbon and the hydrogen* 
The proportion of the two jiases deduced from the 
operation comes nigh to that of the gas of the 
marshes ; but the hydrogen is superabundant. And 
as, on the other hand, there is no hydrocarbure 
richer in hydrogen than the gas of marshes, this 
excess of hydrogen bears witness to the fact that 
the gas existed, in part, in a free condition. 

The proof had been tested in the midst of the 
woods, in the very middle of the month of July, 
that is to say at a moment when the dryness of the 
soil excluded the possibility of any fermentation 
capable of altering the composition of the air and 
of introducing into it this hydrogen, the existence 
of which the analysis disclosed. It was repeated 
on amounfain. The air collected on the rocky and 
sterile soil of one of the plateaux of the Cauigon at 
an altitude 2200 metres, furnished a similar result, * 
only it was much more clear. On this occasion 
th^ only found an insignificant quantity of carbon 
and consequently, of hydrocarbures ; there was, on 
the other hand, a notable excess of free hydrogen. 

A last proof remained to be tested. The sea- 
air blowing from the ocean, and fan from every 
vestige of vegetation required to be analysed. 
The experiment took place at the Eoches-Douvres 
ligbt-^house, on a granite, sterile rock, situated to 
the north of Paimpol 40 Kilometres in the sea, 
off the Breton coast. The result \i as conclusive : 
the air contained hardly any traces of carbon, but, 
oirthe other hand, it held hydrogen in almost a 
pture oosidition. One hundred litres of air fur- 
]|jiahed 19 45 of it. This is a quantity bich 

very nearly approaches two-thirds of carbonic 

add. ' 

Hydrogen is then one of the normal constitu- 
entaof atmospheric air: a universal permanent 
element, which was diable to change only as 
regards the ratio of ite proportions ; and even 
then these changes are insigiMficant* 


As tf) the origin of tbh new constituent of 
atmosphere, M. A. Gautier thinks that it was due 
to subterranean reactions. Hydrogen often issues 
out of the soil at the same time as the gases do 
from marshes. In the /umeyollgs of the volcanoeH 
of Iceland, Bunsen had f(mnd it at the rate of 25 
per centum. M. Fouque found it included in the 
composition of the lava of Santorm, and in that 
of almost all primitive rocks, wdth carbonic acid, 
oxyde of carbon, marsh gas and azote. 

It is now easy to confront polluted air of a great 
city like Paris, with the normal type of air, and 
to judge |;herefi*oin the extent of vitiation impress- 
ed on it by conditions of social gathering. In 
short one is able to appreciate the dangers and the 
inconveniences resulting from it. 

Marine atmosphere offers to us, in some propor- 
tion, the natural standard. The air of the country 
presents accidental and siiperadded elements. 
The mtvrsh gas or methane begins to show itself 
side by side with hydrogen ; and with it other hy- 
drocarbures richer in carbon. These latter are 
evidently the outcome of the emanations and 
muddy fermentations of the soil. The presence 
of these carbures had not entirely escaped 
the observations of the chemists who pre- 
ceded us. Boussingaulty: who should always 
be cited in studies of this kind, had remarked 
the existence of a hydrogenized gas, w'hich might 
be a carbure and which Messrs. Muntz and Aubin 
have clearly designated the gas of the marshes. 

If we come to the question of the urban atmos- 
phere, we will still discover in its composition hy- 
drogen and the marsh gas ; but, side by side with 
this latter, we will find other carbures of hydrogen, 
richer in carbon than the analysis is likely to come 
near to the benzene or neighbouring aromatic 
l)odie8 as to their centesimal constitution. In short, 
we will see the presence of oxyde of carbon and 
other very rare gases, like the eyanhydric acid. This 
last body or eleipent was observed by the Bassian 
chemist, Laktine. He foundu^ in the oyanuric 
ocMidition in the soot prcxitiosid by wood im. 
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The presence of oxyde of carbon in the air 
of streets and houses presents a certain importance. 
It bears witness to the chief cause of the vitiation 
of respirable air, vi : : — the combustion taking; 
place in the domestic and factory furnaces. 

In ordinary conditions, this oxyde of carbon 
only exists in very small proportions. The dis- 
covery of this gas in the atmosphere, w’bere we 
have seen it exist in a very high condition of dilu- 
tion, mixed in I he proportion of 1 to every 1,00,000 
limes its volume of air, necessitated the creation 
of very delicate analytical methods. 

The proceediire, to which they had recourse 
for determining the oxyde of carbon in the 
smoke emitted by the furnaces was that 
invented by the French Engineer, Orsat. The 
oxyde of carbon is absorbed in introducing the 
whole of the gas into a vase filled \^ith chlorurc 
of copper in clilorhydric solution, with a spiral of 
copper attached, l^his method has now been 
brought to perfection by the exertions of different 
experimentors, and in particular by M. de Saint — 
Martin. But, to be exact or definite, it suits 
the purpose, only for the analysis of a mixture rich 
in oxyde of carbon. The procedure is quite 
mifib to characterise ilie gas to the dose of some ten- 
thousandihs or hundred-thousandths in the air 
vitiated by the products of incomplete combustions. 
M. A. Gautinr has substituted for it a way w hich is 
infinitely more delicate. It serves to reduce iodic 
acid from oxyde of carbon and it doses the free 
iode. Tims one is able to recognise very easily a 
one hundred-thousandth or even a lesser fraction 
of a poisonous gas. 

Two fact«*come to the surface from these ana- 
lyses ; In fhe first place, the air of tow ns nearly 
always contains a little proportion of oxyde of 
carbon ; and in the second place, this quantity is 
eminently variable according to circumstances, we 
believe with the vicinity of smoking and imper- 
fect furnaces. 

These results indicate the mean terms of 0 oe, 21 
one hundred litres of air, in other words, 


of In Paris, one finds in the air of a 

well-ventilated quarter, such as the one in which 
the school of medicine stands, nearly tw’o litres of 
oxyde of carbon to every million litres of air. Or 
again, 2 centimetres cube to every cube metre of 
respirable gas. These quantities are extremely in- 
significant, — and one might well give vent to his 
astonishment thereanent so much the more as the 
w'arming of the habitations or dwellings throwsinto 
the streets a quantity, relatively considerable, of 
this gas. M. A. Oautier estimates it at 7^ litres 
per diem to every square metre of the surface. 

Is this minimum quantity in a position to react 
on the public health ? 

It is for physiology and the science of medicine 
to answ'er this question. 

V 

The knowledge of the composition of air has been 
one of the first preoccupations of nascent chemis- 
try. Even now, when the science of chemistry has 
been so greatly developed, it is its task to complete 
the work it essayed to perform in the beginning, 
by determining the elements, whether permanent 
or accidental, which had struck the sagacity of the 
first investigators. The discovery of hydrogen in 
the atmosphere of inhabited localities of fields, of 
mountains, and of the sea is a work of chemistry, pure 
and simple : and, likewise, the verification of the 
presence in very small proportions of oxyde of 
carbon in the atmosphere of towns. But is it not 
a fact that these discoveries have been, in some 
sort, prepared and announced by physiology ? 
Hydrogen w^as first noticed in the blood of 
animals. It is now some years since M. Hrehaut 
noticed in the blood of a dog traces of a combus-^ 
tibie gas ; he made known, in 1894^ that this gas 
was hydrogen; and he fixed its proportion at 
0®® 2 to every hundred centimetres cube of 
liquid or flowing blood. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Desgrez and Nicloux and M, de Saint- 
Martin discovered, in the same organic liquid, a 
weak dose of oxyde of carbon (1,** 3 per litre;} 
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wdf they caipe after some hesitation, to recognise 
that this gas, always present in the blood of ani- 
mals used by the laboratories of Paris, made itself 
scarce when sought for in the blood of animals 
living far from urban agglomerations. Now liquid 
blood is, in its passage across the pulmonary mem- 
brane in relations of reciprocal exchange with the 
atmospheric liquid : the gases of the blood are also 
the gases of the air ; the which exists in one 
should also be found in the other ; and the learn- 
ed researches of M. A. Gautier hav(» verified this 
inference. 

Besides, as regards the oxyde of carbon, the 
history of this gas is bound up with that of 
physiology itself. It was in 1857, the object of a 
rery exquisite study by Claude Bernard— one of 
those studies which are proposed to be set up as 
models. And it is a fact that the illustrious 
physiologist has had in this instance, although in 
a very restricted field, the good fortune, which fell 
to the lot of Lavoisier once, of reducing to 
chemistry the manifestations of animal res|u'ration 
and warmth. He has carried on the analysis of 
the vital rde or functions of the oxyde of csirhon, 
even to the confines of the physical world. There 
a period is put to the ambition of the biologist, 
because it is the end and aim of his sole or part. 

We do hot repeat here this lucid exposition of 
the mechanism of poisoning by oxyde of carbon, 
but only its result. The action of oxyde of carbon 
leads itself to the question of chemical combination 
with the colouring matter in blood the hemoglobine. 
The gas displaces oxygen whose place it fills. 
Volume per volume. Every particle of blood thus 
attacked is annihilated; it is lost for all pur- 
^poses of organic combustion, which is the source of 
all vital energy, 

;It is for this reason that the oxyde of carbon is 
a redoubtable poison for man and the beasts which 
surround it. It gives place to continual accidentsr 
It is the agent of death by charcoal, that is to say, 
by the emanations of chafing dishes, stoves, furnaces, 
^ot air stoves, Hme^kilns, and fire-sides or hearths. 


In a dose quite inadequate to kill, it engenders 
morbid disorders, often unknown in their cause, 
which affect the whole of the mechani.Bni 
of economy and particularly the nervous system. 

And now, we ask, with M. A. Gautier, if the 
weak proportions in which it is found in urban 
atmospheres —of course, beyond the immediate vici- 
nity of the firesides of direct emanations— makes it 
really and truly injurious. 

There is no doubt that the prolonged or repeated 
action of little doses does not give rise to, 
troublesome after-effects. Head-aches, vomitings, 
the vertigo, accidents of cerebral anmmia, and neu- 
rotic ailments, are the common symptoms of all 
those who expose themselves to oxy-carbonic 
emanations. If a being breathes air containing 
only a millieme of the poisonous gas, a 
half of his blood loses, within minutes, its 
oxygen, and tluis beCf)me8 useless for repairing 
the wear and tear of tissues. With very feeble 
doses the absorption’ is less, and soon ceases to 
make any progress. It is, nevertheless, sensible 
of recognition even vuth the mixture of a 20 
thousandth. 

Tf the ventilation is bad, it has been remarked 
the toxic effect is aggr^ivated. “ I will not be 
surprised,*' wrote M. de 8aint-Martin, “ if the 
presence of some 1 0,000th s of oxyde of carbon 
sufficed to make a close or confined atmosphere 
deadly for a man passing there several hours in 
sleep.” One knows the ansemia of cooks, stokers, 
ironers, the workmen who work on a furnace,- the 
small establishments who do their cooking on 
cast-iron stoves, the coachmen who sleep in their 
vehicles without removing their foot- warmers, 
etc,, in a word, all the multitude otpersons who 
dwell in rooms with ill-ventilated fires. 

We should distinguish, in all respects, strong 
dUb from feeble ones. 

As to the strong doses,-:— and a dose superior to 
1 per 1000 is a strong dose — it is the rtilp laid 
down by Claude Bernard wRTSIi holds in this case 
Oxyde of carbon accumulates in the blood : and 
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it leads to the complete, total, and rapid displace- 
ment of the oxygen, hose place it dlls volume 
per volume. Death comes almost like a thunder- 
bolt from the blue. A dog does not resist for 
more than twenty minutes tlie action of air which 
contains a h mdredth part of the toxic gas. 

With feeble dosea it is not the same case or, 
to express it better — when the quantity and ten- 
sion of the gas din)ini>h in proportion to those of 
oxygen, it establishes a chemical equilibrium between 
them and the hemoglobine. This is a point which 
has not been sufficiently noticed : oxygen exercises 
a considerable influence on the effects of 0x3 de of 

carbon, when its quantity and its pressure increase 
notably in proportion to those of the other gas. 
It is not correct to believe that if the oxyde of 
carbon could dislodge the oxygen in the blood, the 
latter is therefore incapable of doing the same 
thing by the former. It can do so (displace oxyde 
of carbon) if it is in a strong majority. This was 
already foreseen, in 1872 by Bonders and Podo- 
lynski, and by Claude Bernard himself. 

Oxyde of carbon does not remain flxed, indefi- 
nitely in the bl(K}d : it disappears; it gives place 
to oxygen ; the invalid is restored to health. 
The inhalations of oxygen justified themselves, 
therefore, in theory, in the cases in which the 
toxic dose was feeble and the progress of the in- 
toxication slow. It was the universally extolled 
therapeutic method. 

It is the procedure, strengthened by the use of 
compressed oxygen, that the learned Italian phy- 
siologist, M. Mosso, has brought to light again. He 
has been able to bring back to life animals whose 
breathing had ceased, and whose hearts had 
stopped throbbing, under the action of feeble 
doses of the toxic gas. On the other hand, con- 
sulted by the minister of Public AVorks in Italy, 
on the best means to put a term to the 
accidents which killed, in the long Alpine 
tunnels, the mechanics, stokers, firemen, etc., 
the learned biologist strongly recommended the 
injection of ‘fcjin pressed oxygen in the furnace of 
tlie machine in order to suppress completely the 
gases and the smoke. The employees of trains, 
particularly those running on the line hetwg^ 
Benoa and Bonco, who were subject to verSp^ 
sensorial aberrations, and syncope, are henceforth 
protected from all similar accidents. Thanks to this 
method. 

K. K, Athayai#!;. ■, 
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<71 CCOBDINGl to the original plan of the 
“ Kulers of India” series, a volume on 
^ “ Asoka” by Professor Ehys Davids 
should have been the first in the series, 
but “unfortunately circumstances prevented the 
fulfilment of that intention, and the series, 
was closed leaving vacant the niche destined 
for the great Buddhist emperor. ” Mr. Vin- 
cent Smith deserves thanks for undertaking 
the task and thus making the series complete. 
It would have been a great pity if the 
great Buddhist emperor found no place in the 
series. He was an ideal ruler who made it the 
mission of his life to do good to his subjects and 
promote righteousness among them, and it is but 
fitting and proper that in a series devoted mainly to 
describe the work of great rulers, and administra^ 
tors, the career of an ideal Indian emperor of 
pre-Christian days should be described. The modern 
Englishman who reads the Rulers of India series 
and is spt to think too much of the “ white man^a 
burden ” in India, may profitably recall to his mind 
the achievements of an emperor like Asoka. . A 
study of his life and career may also tend to dispel 
the popular impression in the minds of some 
critics that there had been neither an ‘Jpmpire” nor 
“ emperor ” worth speaking of in ancient India. 

The foundation of the Maurya empire was laid 
by Chandragupta, who assembled and organised 
from the predatory tribes of the north-western 
frontier of India a powerful force with which he 
expelled the Greek rulers who succeeded Alexander 
the Great. Chandragupta made himself the first 
emperor of India. After tw^enty-four years of 
strong government, he died transmitting the 
empire he had won, to his son, Bindusara 
Amitraghata, who reigned for tw^enty-five yeari^. 
He was succeeded by Asoka, bis third son. Much 
is not know n of the early years of bis life. It 
was in the ninth }ear of his ascending the throne 
of Pataliputra that Asoka undertook the con- 
quest of the Kingdom of Kalinga on the coast of the. 
Bay of Bengal and succeeded in conquering" it. Thfe 
horrors of the war seemed to have produced a deep 
impression on the emperor’s mind and it is interest- 
ing at this moment to read what Asoka has recorcU 
ed on the rocks in imperishable words of the suffer- 
ings of the vanquished and the remorse of the 
victor. As Mr. Vincent Smith observes, the. re- 

♦ Atoka. By Vincent A. Smith. M. K A. S., "Rulers of 
Jn4ia Series,’’ .Clarendon .Press^ Oxford* 
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oord is instinct with personal feeling and still 
osniss across the ages, the moan of a human soul. 

The loss of even the hundredth or the thousandth pait 
of the persons who were then slain, carried away cap- 
«ive» or done to death in Kalinga would now be a matter 
of deep regret to His Majesty. 

Although a man should do him an injury, His Majesty 
holds that it must bo patiently borne, so far as it possibly 
can be borne. 

Even upon the forest tribes in his dominions His 
Majesty has compassion, though advised to destroy 
them in detail, and though the power to harry them is 
in His Majesty’s hands. They are warned to this eftect : 
•» Shun evil-doing, that ye may escape destiuction.” For 
His Majesty desires for all animate beings security, 
control over the passions, peace of mind and joyousness. 

And this is the ohiefest conquest, in His Majesty’s 
opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety. 

Mr. Vincent Smith accepts this edict as the only 
authentic account of the reasons which induced 
Asoka to adopt the Buddhist dhavma or law of piety 
as the rule of his life and the foundation of pub- 
lic morality, ile rejects all the grotesque and con- 
tradictory tales told by monkish romancers as expla- 
nations of the great emperor’s joining the Buddhist 
community as a lay disciple. Asoka’s zeal for the 
propagation and enforcement of the practical mural 
code of Buddhism or Law of Piety led him nut 
only to adopt within his own vast dominions 
his* measures of reform, but also to engage in a 
well-considered scheme of missionary effort abroad. 
He sent preachers to Ceylon and the indepen- 
dent kin^bms in the south of the Peninsula, 
to Mysore and the Bombay coast, to the Mahratta 
country, to the Mountaineers of the Himalayas 
and iushmir and to Pegu. This despatch of 
missionaries by Asoka, Mr. ISmitb pofnts out, is one 
of the facts of primary importance in the 
history of mankind. The transformation of a small 
local sect into a world religion is the work of Asoka 
alone. Herein we have the true ideal of imperialism. 

VTo proceed now to a description of the ideal 
guided Asoka, A study of the edicU furnish 
several summaries of the Hharma or Law of Piety 
on the establishment and propagation of which the 
king had set his heart. 

All men are regarded by the sovereigu as his ehildien, 
owing him filial obedience and entitled to receive 
^frorn him a pai’ent’s care. Every man is bound 
to cultivate the virtues of self-control, purity of mind, 
gratitude and fidelity. On the other hand, he should 
abstain from the vices of rage, cruelty, anger, pride, and 
jealousy. He should ooiutantly practise self-examination 
and be strictly truthful. Great stress is laid on the impera- 
tive doty of respecting the sanctity of all animal liie and 
treating all living creatures with kindness. Obedience to 
father and mother is declared to be essential, the aged are 
to receive due reverence from the young, and the teacher 
from the pupil. Relatives, ascetics, and Brahmans aie to 
be treats with decorum ; and servants, and even 


slaves, with kindness. Liberality must be shown tu 
friends, acquaintances, relatives, ascetics, and Brah* 
mans. All soots and creeds are in fundamental agreement 
about essentials, and all alike aim at the attainment f)f 
purity of mind and self-control ^ therefore, he w’ho follows 
the path marked out by the Law of Piety mu.st abstain 
from speaking aught evil concerning his neighbour's 
faith. 

Supplementary iiistuctions addressed to the royal 
officers in their official capacity point out :~ 

'fhe ideal official should be free from envy, 
harshness, and impatience. Perseverance and the 
firm determination to resist all temptations to 
indolence or discouragement aie the root of success 
in the peiformance of official duty. Officers are 
warned that they cannot hope for the favour 
either of heaven or of their sovereign if they fail to com- 
ply fully with his commands, and the officials in the 
conqueied piovinoe of Kalinga are censured for a 
partial failure in the execution of the duties laid upon 
them. 

One oP the most noticeable teatuies in the 
teaching oP the great Buddhist emperor was liis 
enlightened religious toleration. He did honor 
in vaiious ways to Jains and Brahminical 
Hindus, as well as to Buddhists. While he 
lavished his treasure on Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries, he did not hesitate to devote 
large sums Por hewing out of bard granite 
spacious cave dwellings for the Brahntinicul 
A jivika ascetics, and there is evidence that the 
Jains too shared his bounty. 

W'e now proceed to give an account oP the extent 
»»f the great empire, which Asoka governed and 
the machinery of his government and admi- 
nistration. His empire comprised all Ind’a 
proper Prom the twelfth degree of latitude 
to the Himalayas, and included the valley cl 
Nepal, the valley of Kashmir, the JSwat valley 
and adjoining regions, the VusuPzai country, Afgha- 
nistan as Paras tlie Hindoo Koosh, ISind and Balu’ 
chistan.For an account of the organisation of Asoka s 
empire. Mr. Vincent Smith relies chieily on 
Megasthenes’ account of the institutions of 
Chandrngupta which liis grandson preserved 
intact although supplemented by some novel 
institutions and modified by certain reforms. 
The kings power was absolute and all instil utioiii^ 
depended on his will. The emperor communicated 
his orders to the lieges through th^. agency of a 
bureaucracy at the head of which stood the Vioeroyi<i 
generally eons of the other near relatives of the 
sovereign. Four such viceroys were employed by 
Jiloka. The home provinces w'ere adiiiinistered by 
local governors acting under direct orders of the em- 
peror. The officials next in rank to the Viceroys 
were the Bajjuka% or Con^issioners, ‘ set over 
hundreds of thousands of^uls.’ Below them 
were the Pi^adeatkas or District Officers. Magistrates 
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i}) general were designated by tbe term Malta- 
malra, and this generic term, in combination 
with determinative words, was also applied to 
Hpeciai departmental uiiicers, as, for instance, the 
Censors of tlie Law of Piety, who were know n as 
Dhamniavialtainab^as. 'J’hese Censors, who were 
for the first time appointed by Asoka in the 
fourteenth year of the reign as recited in the fifth 
Itock Edict bad instructions to concern themselves 
with all 8ects,and to promote the advance c»f the prin- 
ciples of the Law of Piety among both tlie subjects 
of His Majesty and tbe semi-independant border 
tribes of Yonas, Gandharas, and olbers. The) 
Mere directed in general terms to care for the 
happiness of the lieges, and, especially to 
redress cases of wrongful confinement or unjust 
corporal punif»hmont, and were empowered to 
grant remissions of sentence in cases w here the 
criminal wa? entitled to consideration by reason 
of advanced years, sudden calamity, or the bur- 
den of a large family. The Emperor attached the 
highest importance to the necessity of being ac- 
cessible to the aggrieved subject at any place and 
at any hour and undertook to dispose at once of 
all complaints and reports without regard to liis 
personal convenience. 

“ 1 am never satisfied with the adecjuacy of my exeitiun 
or the promptitude of my decision of cases. 

Work I must for the public benefit and the object 

of all my exertion is simply to acquit my debt to living 
beings, so that I may make some of them happy in this 
world and that hereafter they may attain heaven. 

Though deeply interested in the pi omulgalion of 
the law of piety, and the spiritual and moral welfare 
of his people, Asoka did not forget their material 
interests. Within hisowm dominions heprovided for 
the comfort of man and beast by the plantation of 
shade-giving and fruit-bearing trees, tlie digging of 
wells, and the erection of rest-houses and water- 
ing places at convenient intervals along the high 
roads. He devoted special attention to the culti- 
vation and dissemination of medicinal herbs and 
roots, both within his ow'n dominions and in the 
territories of friendly independent sovereigns. 
We read of an irrigation department, which per- 
formed functions similar to those of the analogous 
department in Egypt, regulating the rivers and 
controlling the sluices so as to distribute the 
canal water fairly among the farmers. The long 
inscription of Eiidradaman, executed in A. D. 150, 
records how Tushasp, the Persian Governor of 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar) on behalf of Asoka;^ con- 
structed canals and bridges to utilize the water of 
the great artificial lake at Gernar which had been 
formed in the reign of Cbandragupta. 

The account of the administration of Fataliputra, 
the great capital city which stood at the conflu- 


ence of the Son and the Ganges is highly interest- 
ing. Tbe metropolis was administered by a com- 
mission of thirty members divided into six Boards 
with five members each. The first Board was 
charged with the superintendance of the indus- 
trial arts and artisans. The second was entrusted 
with the duty of superintending foreigners, and 
attending to tl eir wants. This Board provided 
medical aid for foreigners in case of sickness, with 
decent burial in case of death, and administered 
the estates of the deceased, remitting the net 
proceeds to tbe persons entitled. The same Board 
w'tts also bound to provide proper escort tor fore- 
igners leaving tbe country. The third Board was 
responsible for the registration of births and deaths, 
whicli was enforced both for revenue purposes 
and for the information of tlie Government. 
The fourth Board w as tbe Board of Trade, which 
exercised a general superintendence over trade 
and commerce, and regulated weights and measures. 
The sixth Board was charged with the duty 
of levying a lithe on the prices of all articles sold. 

A few words may be said regarding tlie organi- 
sation of the army. Tlie standing army, maintained 
at the king's cost, w as foi midable in numbers, com- 
prising, according to Pliny, 600,000 infantry, 

■ 30,000 cavalry, and 0,000 elephants, besides 
chariots. The war office was diiected by a Com- 
mission of thirty members, divided into six boards 
each containing five members, with departments 
severally assigned as follows : Admiralty, tVans- 
porf, commissariat, and army service, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and 
grass-cutters ; Frifantry ; cavalry ; war-chariots ; 
elephants. 

It is stated that the arms when not in use, were 
stored in arsenals, and ranges of stables were pro- 
vided for the horses iwid elephants. Chariots w hen 
on the march, were draw n by oxen, in order to spare 
the horses. Each war-chariot which had a team of 
either two or four horses harnessed abreast, carried 
two fighling-men besides the driver. Tbe chariot 
used as a state-conveyance was drawn by four 
horses. P^ach war elephant carried three fighting- 
men in addition to the driver. 

We may fittingly conclude this review of Asoka 
with the following edict ; — • 

Whatsoever exertions His Majesty King Friya- 
darsin has made, all are made with a view to the 
life hereafter, so that every one may be freed 
from peril, w Inch peril is^sin. Difficult, verily, it 
is to attain such freedom, whether a man be of low 
or of high degree, save by the utmost exertion and 
complete self-denial, but especially difficult it is 
for the* man of high degree/' 
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From a ptrsonul glance over the liijt oi:' the 
contributors lo the Indian Keview I understand 
that the peri(Klical has some circulation in Europe. 
It was this fact that weighed much in iny mind 
when I read the article ** 'Ihe Eamzan Knza " by 
Mr. S. M. Natesa 8astri b.a., m. f. l. s. which 
appeared in the February iKiiiibt^r of this 
Beview. 1 was not a little astuiiishod to see that 
a Brahmingentleman should have rushed into print 
on the tenets of the Mulmiiniiadan reli^ion, without 
assuring himself of ihe authenticity of his 
information. He has done it, and the 
consequence is that he has not only misinforined 
the European readers of the Indian Review but 
has also done gross injustice to the religion itself. 
I shall now proceed to point out his errcirs and 
omissions. 

He says ** the ninth inonlh — Ranizaii-is devoted 
to fasting, because it was the month in which the 
writing of the Koran was completed. ” This is 
fallacious, because the word “ devoted implies 
creation by man, and 1 must most strenuously 
oppose the propagation of such a belief. The 
fixing of the ninth month wax purely an ordinance 
of God given to the prophet Maliammad; it was not 
the creation of any mortal being at all. 

Again, the readers are informed that in the 
Prophet^s first interview with Hod he (the Prophet) 
was ordered “ to preach to the world that every 
Mussulman should observe five tifnes Naving 
(Prayers) daily.” This is quite incorrect. In the 
first interview the Prophet was ordered by Ood to 
enjoin fifty times Namaz but not five times. This 
fifty was reduced to fite times by God by in- 
stalments; that is to say, the Prophet had to go 
niasftnisstoGod on the persua^don of Musa (Moses), 
aqd each time God w^as pleased to alter the in- 
junction by redticing the previously conceded 
number by five. The Prophet declined to go back 
to God after the ninth interview although he had 
been persuaded by Musa (Moses) to do so in 
Older that he might get the last five still further 
reduced. The Prophet felt ashamed to beseech 
God for further reduction, and considering that 
five was not too many he came down to Mecca 
from Heaven and eiMned Nmaz five times 
daily. 

A very serious blunder Mr. Sastri makes 
when he says that every Mussulman is allowed 
“ to take food once between 3 and 4 a. m. ” daring 
Baihxan. The fast is not so rigid as he has pic- 


tured it to be. Every Mussulman can partake 
freely of any sort of food any number of tinm 
between sunset and “ the first opening of the 
gorgeous east. ” What a gulf of difference, 
indeed, there is between Mr. Sastri's version 
and the truth. 

I esnnot but regret that Mr. Sastri should have 
made bold to assert that a Mussulman ** must not 
sleep in the same room with his wife.” Will he 
kindly quote his autlioiity ? Mr. Sastri’s asser- 
tion, I need hardly say, carries with it its own 
condemnation, for how' is it possible 
to separate tlie husband from the wife who, 
being poor, live in a hut w'hich is their drawing- 
room, d^t*8^‘ing mom, dormitory, kitchen <fcc. 
According to Mr. Sastri if they are not separated, 
they must be said not to have kept the Bamzan though 
they might have fasted ever so rigidly, and said 
their [)rayers ever so devoutly, even as devoutly 
as God himself could have w ished it. The doctrine 
on the contrary, is that the husband may bed with 
his wife but only w'ithin the hours of sunset and 
the first streak of dawn ; and in the day time the 
pair may sleep in the mine room but not share the 
same bed. 

“ It is believed ” says Mr, N. Sastri. “ that the 
good results of the Ramzan fast “ never 
accrue until the alms-giving at the rate of a seer 
and a quarter for each soul is “ gone through.” It 
is not so. The giving of alms during Bamzain feast, 
which is called /'’to’a,ib comjrulsory only when the 
giver can command the next meal and not other- 
wise ; this is the Shaft doctrine. If that were not 
the case, then eiery FnHr must forego the only 
meal he gets by begging, lest his one month^s 
fasting and pi'ayers may go in vain. Mr. N. Sastri's 
doctrine (for so I must call it) is, to say the least 
of it, absurd. 

That every “capitalist owning a capital of Bs. 50 
and upwards is enjiyed by the Koran to distribute 
2k per cent, of his capital as alms to “the poor,” is 
also incorrect. The rule is that every Mussulman 
who has continuous possession for one complete 
year of fifty-two tolas and upwards of silver or 
tw'o tolas and ten annas w'eigbt of pure gold is 
bound to give ZeJeat at per cent. 

Lastly, the clnef preparation of the Bamzan 
• feast is not milk and plums as described by Mr. N. 
Sastri but milk and date as the very name of the 
preparation sheer Jehurma implies. 

Mahammai) Abul Hussan. 
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€l)e toorld of jIBooka. 

VVith the Royal Tour, by E. F. Knight, 

fjingmam^ Green and Co., {Colonial Liln^ary,) 

Thin is a narrative of the recent tour of tlie Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and Yoik to Grreater 
Britain. The book is in inaiii a reprint of the 
letters written by Mr. Knight to the Morning 
Post, from the various places visited by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. The royal personages 
travelled over 40,000 miles, 30,000 of which were 
by sea, and it is significant they did not set foot 
on any land where the Union Jack did not 
fly. Mr. Knight bears testimony to the 
spirit w’hich prompted the warm welcome to 
our future King and Queen. Indeed, he 
says, his narrative of the tour is a tribute 
to the loyalty of the Colonies, the impor- 
tant lessons of wdiich, Mr. Knight observes, are 
to be taken to heart not by the colonials but by 
the people of Great Britain. “ All the world 
over, our Colonials entertain a passionate love 
for the mother country. It is right that all 
Englishmen should reciprocate this feeling as, 
indeed, all those do, who know the colonies. In 
those broad lands of least horizons the men of our 
race seem younger in spirit, imbued with a more 
f^enerous enthusiasm. One does not find in 
Australia that cynicism, that strange indifference 
to Imperial interests, which, but a few years ago, 
w as so marked at home. The average Australian 
follow s more closely what is taking place at the 
remote outposts of our Empire than does the 
average Englishman. The same may be said of 
the educated Indians also. Says Mr. Knight; — 
“ The colonists look across the seas to the mother 
country with a deep affection that has something 
pathetic in it. Let Englishmen realise that wheii> 
ever our colonies have displayed dissatis* action 
wdlh our rule and apparent disloyalty, ours has been 
the fault. When they desired closer union w ith us, 
chilly and often contemptuous were our replies to 
their advances.’' Mr. Knight’s observations on the 
apathy and indifference displayed by Englishmen 
towards the colonials are equally applicable to 
India, J— 

Oar successive^ Governments snubbed the colonies, 
thwarted their legitimate aspirations. Our statesmen 
and our philosophic historians did all they could to 
alienate the affection of our colonies, foretold with 
equanimity that in the ordinary course of things the 
colonies would one day separate from us, announced to 
them that they could cut the painter as soon as they 
liked, as we would gladly relieve ourselves of the respon- 
fiibility of union with them. But this tour, following 
on the South African war, has so brought Boglishmen 


and colonials together that this miserable selfish state 
of feeling at home lias, it -is to be hoped, been made 
impossible for the future. 

Mr. Knight lays stress on the fact that in the 
coicriies the most democratic — nay, socialistic, — 
of institutions and opinions are consistent with 
the most fervent imperialism. He is proud 
that the colonials are mure undoubtedly im- 
perialistic than the Englishmen and tiiat be met 
not a single pro-Boer in the course of the tour. 
One might be inclined to ask wdiether the 
imperial feeling of the colonials as described 
by Mr. Knight is an unmixed blessing. But 
this by the way. Mr. Knight’s descriptions 
are very interesting. In particular, we may mention 
his account of Melbourne's magnificent welcome 
to the Prince and Princess, the opening of the 
Federal^ Parliament, Australia’s Army and Navy, its 
Democracy, its Imperialism, its Cadet system, its 
system of Education— all these come in for a good 
deal of appreciation at Mr.Knight’s liands.The book 
closes with thePrince of Wales’ reply to the citizens 
of L melon when h^ and the Princess partook of 
the traditional hospitality of the city and receiv^ 
its warm and loyal welcome. The following is • 
an extract from the Prince of Wales’ speech 

‘ To the distinguished representatives of theootnmeroial 
interests of the Empire whom I have the pleasure of 
meeting here to-day 1 venture to allude to the impression 
which seemed generally to prevail among their brethren 
across the seas, that the old country must wake up if she 
intends to maintain her old position of pre-eminence in 
her colonial trade against foreign competitors. No one 
who had the [.rivilege of enjoying the experiences which 
we had during our tour could fail to be struck with one 
all-prevailing and pressing demand— the want of popu- 
lation. Even in the oldest of our colonies there were 
abundant signs of that need, boundless tracks of country 
yet unexplored, hidden mineral wealth calling for develop- 
ment, vast expanse.^ of virgin soil ready to yield profitable 
crops to the settlers. And all this can be enjoyed under 
condition.s of healthy living, liberal laws, and free in- 
stitutions, in exchange for the overcrowded cities and the 
almost hopeless struggle for existence which, alas 1 too 
often is the lot of many in the old country But one 
condition, and one only, i.s made by our colonial brethren, 
and that is : “ Send us suitable emigrants.” I would go 
farther, and appeal to my fellow-conn try men at home to, 
prove the strength of the attachment of the Motherland 
to her children by sending to them only of her best. 

“ Tutorial Arithmetic.” * 

Among the latest additions to “ The Univer- 
sity Tutorial series ” published by Mr. W. B. 
Clive is the “ Tutorial Arithmetic ” prepared by 
Mr. W. B Workman b.a., b.so. Head-Master of 
Kingswood Selmol at Bath assisted by Mr K, H. 
Chope B.A, one of the experienced teachers of the 
same institution. The volume is intended prima- 
rily for those who have already received some 
grounding in the subject. 
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SEPARATION OF THE EXECUTIVE AND 
JUDIOtAL FUNCTIONS, % BaJm FrUhiit 
Chandra Jiay, City Book Society^ CahuUa. 

Mr. Penneirs famous judgment on the Chupra 
cose and the resolution of the Government of 
India thereon will still be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. Lord {Stanley of Alderly whose 
sympathies with the Indian people are vi ell-known, 
after perusing the records of the case, sent to a 
Calcutta friend a ciieque for a hundred and fifty 
pounds with a request that a hundred pounds 
be given to Constable Narsingli as somewhat in 
compensation for the ill-usuage he suffered at 
Chupra and for his failure to obtain redress 
for It. Lord Stanley furtlier desired that the 
remaining fifty pounds be spent to publish- 
ing in a collected form the papers relat- 
ing to the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions in British India. Lord Stanley's 
Calcutta friend entrusted the work to Babu Prith- 
vis Chandra Eay, the well known author of “ The 
Poverty Problem in India.*’ Mr. Jtay has collect- 
ed together all the important papers on the sub> 
ject viz.f the late Mr. Manomohan G hose’s pamph- 
lets, the memorial submitted to the Secretary of 
Stale for India by Lord Hobhouse and others, the 
memorandum of Sir Eichard Garth prepared in 
1893, the scheme of Mr. EomeshChunder Dutt for 
the re-distribution of officials between the judicial 
and the executive, the later resolutions by theNatio- 
nal and Provincial congresses and various other 
important opinions, statements and articles on 
both sides of the question. Mr. Eay has included 
Mr. Fennells judgment on the Chupra case and 
three well-thought out and well-vvruten leaders 
which appeared in the Indian Daily Neivs of Cal- 
cutta. It would be an excellent thing if all the 
available literature on present day political and 
economic questions relating to India could be 
collected together in one volume as has been 
done so well by Mr. Prithvis Chandra in regard 
to the question of the separation of the executive 
and judicial functions in British India. After 
perusing all the literature on this much-vexed 
question, and remembering the fact that the present 
sj^stem has been condemned by a host of officials 
and judges and remembering also that an ex-viceroy 
who is recently dead described the proposed reform 
asr ** ft pounsel of perfection ” one might well ask, 
why is the reform delayed ? 

xite Literary Year Book. Mr. George Alien. 5j- 
This publication is a distinct advance on its pre- 
decessors. The chief new feature is the Directory of 
Authors which has been compiled with great care. 
The book will he great service to all, especially 
to authors, publishers and journalists. 


WHAT IS WHAT! by Harry Qailter M. A. 

Sonnemchein Co., 0/ — net. 

This book has been well-conceived, well-plpned 
and well-done and we have no doubt that it will 
prove an excellent book of reference. Within the 
space of 1 1 28 pages printed in small type Ihe author 
has given us much useful hint and information, 
regarding a variety of topics athletic orgnisation, 
games, animals, the army, art, biographical and 
critical notes, education, finance, food and food- 
stuffs, government, law, literature, marine, 
medical subjects, professions and employments of 
practical life, religion, scientific subiects, manu- 
factured articles theatrical, and musical subjects, in- 
formation relating to all these is given in this book. 
We have no doubt tliat it will ere long come to be 
considered as the best reference book. The author 
slates that the book is “ a guide for to-day to life 
as it is and things as they are.” A few hints given 
by him will show that the title is by no means 
pretentious. After dilating on the merits of the 
three great professions, the bar, the church and 
medicine, Mr. Quilter observes ; — 

No man should go to theBar unless ho is prepared to work 
and wait for at least five years, duiiiig which he will earn 
nothing ; that no man should go into the Church without 
some private means or equivalent influences, unless he can 
be content tliroughout his life witli a very scanty and 
inmitficient income, one on which he can hardly dare to 
marry. And as regards the doctor, or the surgeon the 
facts are that he has, lo a great extent, his fate in hi** 
own hands. Neither the clergymen nr.r the barrister can 
force their own merits on the world ; the doctor has many 
chances of doing so, and if he is a first-rate vian^ the 
world will have him. For the clergyman thee, a mild 
intellect and a contented mind, small hopes, and a com- 
parative certainty of mean livelihood ; for the barrister, 
keen intellect , hard woi k, much patience, an ^abundance 
of physical endurance and a life which promises great 
rewards to the few, and nothing to the many. For the 
doctor, success or failure, dependent upon himself rather 
than chance; success which may be delayed, but which 
can hardly fail to come, if he be in intellect or in industry 
above the aveiage. 

Among the anonymous contributors to the book, 
the author includes a judge of the Supreme Court 
in India. We owe it to him an exceedingly clear 
and concise account of India. It may serve to give 
an idea of the nature of this book if we give the 
main headings under which information in regard 
•to India is given Administration, Growth of 
Empire, Native States, Products and Commerce, 
Climate, Army, Civil Service, Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries, and Judicial system, the problem 'of the 
Feudatory States in India and the questions of 
fertility of the soil, the povei^of the people, the 
drain of wealth and the lack'll)? employment for 
natives, these subjects receive a sympathetic treat- 
ment. 
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Madras Government Museum Bulletin, 

Vol, i f ^^ 0 . 2. With seven plates^ Government 

PresSf Mwhae, 

We welcome this latest addition to the anthro- 
pological bulletins published under what may be 
called, the general editorship ol* Mr. E. Thurston, 
the indefatigable Superintendent of the Madras 
(Government Museum. Its contents include an 
important note on the Dravidian Head, an in- 
teisting account of the Yanadis of Xellore and 
sundry other items brought together under the 
head of miscellanea. 

In an early volume Mr. Thurston expressed the 
belief that the Dravidian head is of the doli- 
chocephalic or sub-dolichocephalic type. An in- 
vestigation of the heads of certain classes in the 
w estern portion of the Bellary district seems to 
militate against this view. He says “ while the 
lowest classes- -the Telugu speaking Malas and 
Madigas— possess heads of a sub-dolichocepbalic 
type, in the remainder the head is either 
mesaticephalic or even sub- brachy cephalic and 
attains the maximum index in a compact 
group of weavers and dyers — Kangaris 
Togotas, Devangas, Sukiinsales, and Sukasales.’’ 
The problem of the South Indian cranium 
becoming thus unexpectedly complicated, it is of 
the utmost impori.ince to demarcate, as Mr. Thur- 
ston says with precision, the tract through which 
the short broad type of the head prevails and the 
source from which it arises. Before this is done 
it is diflicult to say anything definitely on 
the subject. But, perhaps, ve might hazard 
a suggestion. In order to secure an average which 
can be as near the truth as possible it is neces- 
sary to examine so many heads as may be 
thouglit sufficient to warrant the general conclusion 
arrived at. In some cases 40 or 60 heads may be 
considered sufficient while in others even that is 
insufficient and much more so 30, 2o, or 20 heads. 
This is especially the case when tlie ordinary and 
tlie hitherto ascertained type is disturbed in such 
varying degrees as Mr, Thurston's tables disclose. 
High cephalic indices of two or more heads in a 
particular class — would materially vitiate the cor- 
rectness of the average arrived at and render the 
examination practically useless. 

The descriptive account of the Yanadis is by 
Mr. !^nga Rao,who seems to have taken an intelli- 
gent interest in them. We hope that Mr. Thurston 
\vill at an early date supplement this account with 
anthropometrical measurements of Yanadis as 
be has already enriched it with a number of in- 
teresting photographs taken by his assistant Mr. 
^ngacbariar M.A.L.T. 


The miscellanea include various items interes- 
ting to the general anthropologist. The first is a 
note on the existence of convade or custom in 
accordance with which the father takes to bed and 
is doctored when a baby is born, among the 
Koratis, the Erukalas, the Kavaras, and the Kukke 
Koramersof Shimonga. Then follow notes on 
Albinos of Madras, earth eating iu southern 
India, interesting in connection with Prof. 
Japp's recent article in this Review, Kathira people, 
Tod.a petition, Indian weighing beams, and the 
Mannans of Travancore. Altogether this number 
is as’good as its predecessors and must find favour 
with anthropologists at home and abroad. 

Relfe Brothers' Publications. 

This well-known educational firm is making a 
laudable effort to make their publications more 
widely known in India. We have received some of 
their latest books for notice and among them may be 
meritined the second part of “ A History of 
England " by George Carter m.a., Headmaster of 
New College School. It deals with the period 
commencing from the reign of Henry Yll and 
ends with the revolution of 1688. A useful feature 
of this publication is the short biographical sketches 
of the prominent characters of the period. 

From the same firm we have received a little book 
entitled “One-hour exercises in English Grammar" 
by Mr E. Harris M. A. We have looked into this 
book and we find that the majority of the questions 
cannot be answered by means of a reference to 
a Text Book and the pupil thus thrown to some 
extent upon his own resources will have to rely 
upon an intelligent use of his own abilities. We 
have no doubt that teachers in Indian schools will 
find this book useful. 

The House with the Green Shutters:-— By 

George Douglas, BelVs Indian and Colonial 

Library, 

A story of unmistakable power and originality. 
The author has a keen grasp of the elements that 
make up human characters in their myriad varie- 
ties, and the realistic touches and graphic deve- 
lopment with which the characters grow before 
our eyes as fresh situations and events are 
marshalled one after another are so terri- 
ble in their intensity and logical justice, tbatf 
the reader has no choice but to rush through the 
pages till the end which forms an appropriate 
finale to the pathetic life-story depicted therein 
of a tragic rough-diamond human character which 
was ruined by its own pride. The plot as well 
as the personal dealt with in the book form ^uite 
a departure from the well worn-out conventional 
line of the milk-and-water stories tliati have for a 
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time been flooding publishers' lists. Gourlay, 
the man with a will of his own, who made and 
finaWy destroyed himself, is a creation worthy of 
Shakespeare or Scott, and the wonderfully power- 
ful sketch of the career of this character depicted 
in the pages before us reminds us of tlie happiest 
efforts of Zola or Balzac. The scenes and charac- 
ters are laid in an obscure Scotch village. We 
have no doubt that more production from the fer- 
tile brain and versatile pen of the author will pro- 
duce something like a revolution in the stock-in- 
trade of the ordinary everyday-novelist of to-day. 

The Temperaments and Constitutional De- 
fects considered In relation to Preserva- 
tion of Health and Cure of Disease [>y 

Ram Narain L. M, S. Punjab Madienl Smnce 
{retired) Price Re, 1 — 8. 

If in the treatment of diseases, the enormous 
drugging that is practised by the physicians now- 
gives room for a better and a more rational method, 
we may consider ourselves to have reached I he 
millennium in medical practice. The author’s pre 
vidus work on the“Treatment of diseases by climate” 
is an attempt in this direction. The present work 
appears to be a complement of it, because, no work 
on the influences of climate can be considered com- 
plete without another which treats of the tempera-' 
ments of human bodies on which the climate exertn 
its influence. The subject of temperament h has 
been relegated by modern medical men to the limbo 
of ancient quackery, notwithstanding the fact 
that its importance has lately come to be recog- 
nize by eminent physicians though few'. 'I’be 
author therefore expects some adverse criticism, 
but he has fortified himself by quotiflg extensively 
from previous works, ancient and modern. This does 
not, however detract from the value of the w'ork 
which has b^n written so clearly that any layman 
can understand it without much effort. The 
adage “prevention is better than cure” fits nowhere 
so w'ell as in the cace of preservation of healih. 
If preservation of health is the sole end of all 
sanitary reforms, then this work may well be 
considered as intended to work for that end. 

*tral^s of Jnbfan (Tbivalr^. 

BY 

MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 

Principal of Blphinttonc College, Bombay, 

Price Re. 1—14 As. 

Apply A, NATBSANB Co ,BtplMaado Row, MADRa$. 


J9ook6 ‘RecetvcD, 

Longmans & Co. 

The Life of Sir William Hunter, by K. H. Skrine. 16/net 
Civil Eng:ineeriDg as applied in Construction, 
by Vernon Harcourt. 14/net. 

CHATTO & WlNDUS. 

Crowns and ('ioronntions, by William Jones, F.S.A 
John Murray. 

The Growth of the Km pile, by Arilmr W. Jose. 6/- 
James Nisbkt & Co. 

Social Problem : Life and woik, by J. A. Hobson. 7-6 

The Mktaphyrioal Publishing Co. 

The Ifloal of Universities, by Dr. Adolf Brodbeck. 

AnnisoN &. (U). 

My Impre.s.sions of England, by Alex. J. Balm. 

Geo. Bell & Sons. 

A Manufacture! ’.s Daughter or Tangled Pings, 
by Archibald Clavering Guntur. 

Timothy’s Quest, by Mrs. Wiggin 
J’he Portion of Labour, by Mary B. Wilkins 
laud Roberts, by Violet Brooke*Hunt. 

Jim, the Penman, by Dick Danovan 
Deacon and Actress, by Archibald. C. Guntur 

MacMillan & Co. 

'I’he Dark O’ the Moon, by S. R. Crockett. 

VA1.JAYANTI Press, 

J\)rlraits from Indian Classics (Vidwan Mano- 
riinjani seiies) by M. Krishnamacharya as. 8 

Thompson & Co. 

The Victorian Glory in Tamil and English, 
by K. C. Dorasaiui. ... ... As, 12 

Bose Brothers, Calcutta. 

The India of Aurangazebe compared with the India 
of Akbar, by Jadunath Sirkar, M. A. ...Ks. 2 

Oliphant Anderson k Febbibr. 

Men of Might in India Missions, by Helen 
H. Holcomb. ... ... ... ... 6/ 

THE SCIBNTIKIO PRESS, LONDON. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1902... 

Tatva Vivbuhak Press, Bombay. 

Select Indian questions, by G. S. Mnkadam. 

Thackeb Spink k Co., Oalott^a^ 

Poems, by Joseph Fnrtado. 
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tropics from perioPicals- 

A MODERN HINDU SAINT. 

The ThmophiC'il lieview Tor March cutitaine a 
v«ry readable article from tlie pen of Mr, Eric 
Haiinnond on the life and teaching of Bamakrishna 
J^lra^nahamsa, the greatest Hindu saint and 
mystic of modern times. He was born of poor 
Jjruhtnin parents in the year 1833 in the village of 
Ivamarpukur in the District of Hooghly. He was 
broiiglit up in ‘chill penury/ but in strict accord 
witli the rules <if life prescribed for his caste. 
While he was quite young, his father died. The boy 
was then sent to school, but after a short time he 
became convinced that the aim of all secular learn- 
ing was mere material advancement, and he resol- 
ved to give up study and devote himself to the 
pursuit of spiritual knowledge. He was animated 
by an earnest spirit of enquiry and found it im- 
possible to rest satisfied with the dry bones of the 
traditional lore. At the age of twelve he was 
invested with the sacred thread. An interesting 
story connected with this ceremony reveals the 
broad cosmopolitan spirit that stirred in his youth- 
ful heart and burst out in such splendour in his 
Inter years. 

(1) “ Discipline obliges the newly-invested with the 
sacicd thread to beg his food at the Iiands of the women 
of noi^^hbouring liouses. Among the women who oiler 
rice to the begging boy, the lirat from whom he begs is con- 
>i(lere(t to hold, from tliat moment, a position of peculiar 
lelatiouship to him. She i.s supposed to take the pliicc of 
the mother of the boy during the period of his studentship. 
We aie reminded that this village of HiVmakrishna’s birth 
contained very poor folk for the most part ; among them 
dwelt one of the carpenter caste, whose wife, Dliani, 
loved young Riimakrishna so greatly that she urged him 
to beg first from her, and, despite the disapproval of his 
parents, he carried this point. Thus a woman of the car- 
[jenfcer caste became, as it were, the god-mother of a 
Brslhman boy. Apparently the inner humanity in the 
heait of the boy could not understand the narrowness of 
caste restrictiou. To him the lovable nature of Dhani did 
not appear marred in any way by reason of her belonging 
to the carpenter caste.’* 

Wb next hear of him as priest of a temple of 
the Goddess Kali near Calcutta. Here in the 
temple, he thought and thought, and prayed and 
prayed. Here he gassed daily upon the image of Her 
who represented the female principle in the God- 
head. Before her he would lie prostrate, murmuring: 
“ Mother ! Mother ! Art thou the Mother to whom 
•nen may come for hope, for love, for salvation, 
fop all ?” Here in this temple he became possessed 
a conviction that in the motherhood of God lay 
^ great and glorious factor in faith. He was 
Carried by his people to a girl-bride in the hope 
lhat by her beauty and grace he might be w eaned 


from too absorbing religious abstraction. But the 
hope proved vain. He never associated with his 
wife and looked upon her as he looked upon women 
generally as the. incarnation of the Divine Mother. 
One day, his wife, wondering at bis continued 
absence, wandered from the home of her own 
people, with whom after the manner of the land, 
she still dwelt, to the shrine of his deity. 

Quaintly, naively, he tells her that he now sees 
how the Mol her exists in every woman, for him — 
even in her, his wife. “ You are, to me as an 
incarnation of Her whom I adore. ... I 
would be as I am. I would worship always, 1 
would learn more and more deeply of divine things. 
Yet, if you will, I am yours. Then, 1 must be 
as other men, of and for this loAver life.** 

She bade him worship God in his own way, de- 
claring that she would be no hindrance to that 
worship. Her desire for her husband should never 
stand between him and his God. She herself be- 
came one of his most devoted disciples always 
revering him as a divine being. Thus through his 
wiiVs consent the last barrier was removed and he 
was left free tej lead the life he had chosen. 

The next desire that seized upon the soul of 
this man was to know the truth about the various 
religions. In his determination to understand the 
inner meaning of the great creeds, their religious 
motives, their forms und regulations, he acquired 
and assimilated the good in each by actually con- 
forming to and fulfilling the law of each. By indo- 
mitable perseverance he comprehended the essence 
of Divinity, the eternal Unity, alike in the Vedas, 
the Talmud, the Koran and tlie Bible. This; con- 
viction of the fundamental unity and harmony 
of all religions was the key-note of his teaching. 
Says Swami Vivekananda, one of his foremost dis- 
ciples : — 

“ To proclaim and make clear the fundamental 
unity underlying all religions was the mission of my 
master. Other teachers have taught special religions 
which bear their names, but this great teacher of 
the nineteenth century made no claim for himself ; 
he left every religion undisturbed, because he had 
realized that in reality they are all part and parcel 
of one Eternal Religion.** Rama Krishna Parama- 
hamsa died in 1886 and left behind him a rich 
legacy of religions thought and example which are 
gradually spreading far and wide, in the West as well 
as in the Bast, softening religious animosities and 
breaking down barriers of caste and creed. His 
noble teaching is summed in one of his discourses 
which Mr. Hammond has turned into verse as 
follows: — 

Would’st thou see God? Is it thy heart’s desire 

To gaze with eyes of thiue 
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‘ Into His holy eyes, nor fear their fire? 

To brook the lijrht divine 

That falls and flashes from His faultless face 

Searching the inmost nook 

Of al I thy being, with all-seeing look? 

Theot learn of me how thou may'st gain that grace. 
Would’st thou, indeed, see God? Couid’st thou endute 
To stand, unrobed and bare, 

Body and soul, in His pure presence, sure 
And unashamed? There, 

Where knowledge dwells of deeds that thou hast done : 

And where thine every thought 

Into the radiance of His light is brought? 

Then, lo 1 my lips point out the way. Tis one. 

One, and one only. Lo 1 the path is plain 

Love not the love of lifel 

Love not the world tvor any worldly gain ; 

Play small part in strife 

For fame or high estate ; but these disdain 

And hold them of light worth ; 

Then shalt thou learn the les.‘»on of new birtli. 

And, in His beauty, see the King—and reign. 

Thus, while within thee, one desire shall stay 
Of lesser, lower sort 

Than God Himself, thou can’st not trace the way. 

Awake ! fie not the sport 

Of petty passions little lu.sts or great. 

Lift up thy heart, and take 

Control of all thy senses, that they make 

No slave of thee their head 1 Then fear no fate. 

THE NATURE OF THE NERVE IMPULSE. 

Prof. A. P. Mathews of the University of Chicago 
contributes a very learned article to the Century 
Magtmne for March, giving an account of the 
researches recently made by himself and Prof. 
Loch into the nature of the nerve impulse. Here 
we find an attempt to give a physical explanation 
uf the phenomena of life and to ])roYe that the 
phenomena of living matter do not differ in kind 
from the physical phenomena of non-living matter. 
The main results of this article are as follow : — 

. First, that the chemical stimulation of protoplasm 
is really an electrical stimulation; second, that the 
poisonous action of inorganic salts is due to elec- 
trical charges of the salts and probably to the 
movements of these charges ; third, that the 
negative charges stimulate protaplasm, vUiile the 
positive prevent stimulation, and if not counteracted 
by the negative will destroy life; fourth, that muscle 
f contraction is probably in its essence an electrical 
phenomenon and that the conduction of a nerve 
impulse is almost certainly an electrical phenome- 
non ; fifth, for the first time we have a physical 
explanation, which agrees with all the main known 
facts of the nerve impulse and changes in irritabi- 
lity sixth, we have secured a physical explanation 
of the way in which an anesthetic produces its 
effect ; seventh, we are led to the hypothesis of 
cbe identity of stimulation by light and by chemi- 
tals. 


As to the practical results of these conclusion^. 
Prof. Mathews says that the artificial formation 
<»f living matters is only a question of time and 
that the prolongation of life, is no longer a will- 
o'- tlie-wisp, but something entirely within man\ 
power wlien his knowledge has been extendi'd. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM- 

The current number of the Eda&xtional liainv 
(Madras) contains, among other articles of educa- 
tional interest, an interesting and inatructivn 
article on ‘ University Kef or m.’ 

The Kev. F. W. Kellett, of the Madras Chris- 
tian College, who has ‘ no panacea to puff and 
no revolution to champion ' believes that pre- 
sent movements as regards the Madras Univer- 
sity are tending in the right direction. He says 
that Madras maintains u higher standard ■ in its 
examinations and above all hopes that it will not 
be compelled to sink to the level of some of its 
sister universities in this respect. The learned 
professor is opposed to the institution of an Honours 
B. A. examination and says that the present 
course is practically an Honours course, all vliu 
pass in the first class or high in tlie second gettinj^ 
a real Honours degree. Mr. Kellett says that tlir 
scheme would be injurious to the cuush of educa- 
tion and that the Pass candidates would be coin- 
milted to a lower grade of teachers and that Baboo 
English and other depravations v^ould flourihl). 
Mr. Kellett is in favour of the establishment id' 
the B. 8c. degree, if a satisfactory scheme can be 
drawn up and also in favour of the development 
of rile. University as distinct from the Colleger. 
In connection with the B. 8c. degree, the writer 
remarks : — 

‘•TIjc institutions of B. Sc. and D Sc. degrees will in- 
volve laboratory equipment of a higher kind tliau i" 
general at present. And if each College is to aim at 
such equipment, tliere will be no little waste of money 
'Plieie will be perlmps five expensive laboratories for five 
to ten students*, wlio would do better work in friendly 
emulation if gathered into one. It is here specially that 
most beneflt may be gained in one or other or both of 
two directions in which the Viceroy is known to have 
been looking. Inter-collegiale arrangements might be 
made in some cases for these higher studies. Practical 
difficulties are probably insuperable as regards inter- 
Collegiate teaching in the normal work of the F- A 
and fi. A. standards as carried on at present. There 
seems no likelihood of any depaiture from the system 
or’ continuous class work, and this being so, students 
cannot take one lecture at one college and another 
elsewhere. ” 

The writer calls the idea of establishing a nevv 
University away from existing Colleges ‘ utopittt‘i 
He adds : — ^ 

The University policy in South India is 
be one of digjectu membra^ but of concentration. 
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Virst-gi'ade colleges should be gatlieied at a few stra- 
tegic points Meanwhile as long as the present strag- 
gling form of the University continues, the Mofussil 
colleges should be well represented on the Senate and 
the clause in the Act of Incorporation which prevents 
Mofussil Fellows fnmi voting in elections by proxy 
should be motiified *’ 

SRi SANKARAGHARYA: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

The first number of the Malahar Quarterljf 
Review contains, among other interesting articles, 
one from the pen of Professor K. {Sundararuma 
Aiyar, M. A., which, while giving an account of 8ri 
Sankaracharya s life and w'ork as recorded in the 
extant Sankaravijayas, offers explanations on doubt- 
ful points in the life and work of the great sage. 
Mr. Hundararamari begins by observing:— 

In all ages of the world’s history, social peace and unity 
have been maintained as the result of the beneficent 
working and sustaining power of great ideas and noble 
traditions which, while satisfying and elevating the 
highest minds of the community, can also be adjusted so 
as to comprehend the fetish-worshipping masses of men 
within the pale of an enlightened orthodoxy. The forces 
of disturbance and discontent are never absent, but at e 
kept under restraint by the cohesive foicc and vitality of 
the predominating spiiiiual conccptituis and ideals. The 
])0WHr of all truly spiritual ideas -the power, at least, of 
the underlying basis of tiuth which unifies all suc.ii 
ideas— is so great that in the end they bear down all 
opposition and triumphantly vindicate llieir claim to the 
allegiance of men. Tlie trumpet- voices that pioclaiin 
them are hailed as the loftiest patterns of virtue and 
wisdom, as saviours of the race, as world-teacheis, as the 
heralds of a happier and freer state of life,— because in 
the epoch which preceded their appearance stoi ms of 
doubt and waves of discontent had violently agitsited and 
disturbed the social organism and left behind them 
everywhere a debris of corruption and ignorance and a 
sense of desolation and dcsptjndency which unfailingly 
comes upon men when they feel that they aie left with- 
out spiritual guidance and that the eternal oracles have 
become silent once and for ever. 

Sri Sankaracliarya is said to bt* such a trumpet- 
voice whose object in appearing at a critical period 
of human history intndia was to satisfy the deepest 
cravings and aspirations of the hearts of men and 
to regenerate society and set It once more on the 
luminous path which leads to freedom and peace. 

In fixing the lime in which the sage lived, the 
Professor starts from the universally admitted in- 
cident of the sage’s life, to wit, his attack on 
Buddhism. He endorses Mr. Wilson’s view that 
the origin of the Buddha persecution must not be 
attributed to Sankaracharya and says that his 
opposition to Buddhism must have been purely 
dialectical and “ polemical ” and must have been 
offered at a time when the greatest philosopheis 
among Buddhists formulated and spread their 
several tenets and systems and not when Buddhism 
was on its decline. He concludes that Sri 
Sankamoharya refuted and discredited the philoso- 


phical schools of Buddhism just when they flourish- 
ed most and begun to get popularised and that this 
took place about the close of the first century B. C. 

Sankaracliarya bad not only had to contend 
against heretic religions such as Buddhism and 
Jainism but also against orthodox schools of 
V^cdic philusopiiy, the Sankhya, the Yiiga, the 
Purvamimanisa &c., which were then contending 
for supremacy. Of this controversy and the results 
that flowed from it the Professor remarks : — 

He was piactically the tiist to set the example in this 
fruitful woik of producing harmony and reconciling 
diveigeiices. All other gi eat Indian teachers have only 
followed his example, We do not say that he discovered 
or invented the system. What we mean to point 
out is that, after the immense breach in Indian 
spiritual eonlinuity effected by the Bu(\dhislic and 
Jain lieiesies had intervened Sri Sankaracharya 
was the first to levive the aricient and charac- 
teristically Indian method of preserving and promoting 
religious unity and harmony while still providing ample 
room fur all the infinite vaiiation there must be in the 
inicrpietatiun andexplanaliui) of the universe of spiiitnal 
existence. Those who use the language of sneer and 
saicasm in speaking of India’s religious differences do not 
know’ that all our sects eipially believe that the eternal 
Vedas contain the divine levelation of the secrets of 
religion; that Isvai a is the creator and preseiver of the 
niateiial universe ; that this universe of nature was not 
cieated out of nothing, that it is passing thiongh succes- 
sive phases of evolution and involution and that this 
process is practically without beginning and without end; 
that all this infinitely and cteniHlly-cbanging universe of 
piienonienal existence rests on the substantial and statical 
basis of the Atman or Absolute Existence, ever pure, ever 
peifect, ever free ; that spiritual peifection is a process of 
progressive lealization of the divine being through 
succes'-ive states of probationaiy and preparatory soul- 
life in appropriate enviionments in different paits of the 
universe ; and that every creed, sect, and religion must be 
accepted and tolerated as one aspect or stratum of the 
essential truth which is absolute, infinite and eternal. 
That all these ennobling and inspiiing truths pe now 
common to all Hindu sects, and that they are just the 
truths which are calculated to cany to thinking minds in 
the West new and unheard-of consolations and new 
conceplion.s regarding the universe and man’s relation to 
it and to Isvara — are benefits which have directly flowed 
from the life and work of Sri Sankaracharya. India has 
remained substantially faithful to the gi eat master and 
so to-rluy her mission in the world is chalked out by the 
enduring results of his lab<»ur and love for his fellow-men. 

Sri Sankaracharya was as great a reformer of 
Hindu society as he w'us a philosopher. AccfircBng 
to Professor Sundararama Aiyar, the very great 
reform thst Sankara effected in his days consisted 
in prohibiting Sannyasa Asramam to women. 
Buddhism, also, in its mad rush after equality, 
allowed and even invited the gentler and 
to form a fraternity of Nuns. Hence India 
abounded quite as much with Bhikshunis as with 
Bhikshus, and this only added another , element of 
inoml and social disturbance. It is needless to say 
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' that here too our Achiirv'ft’ci work bore good fruit 
in the restoration of tlie lieaiihj and time-honoured 
Hindu prohibition of the final Asrama to women. 

With regard to the tradition which prevails in 
Malabar tlialSriSiinkaracharya promulgated certain 
rules, sixty-four in number ^ hich are called AnaeJia- 
or impure customs, the Professor observes: — 
It is impossible in the nature of things that the 
untiring reformer of fndian morality in every other 
part of the Indian continent —the givut preaclier 
of the Sadhana ChHtmhtaya as the necessary 
preliminary for all at tempts to investigate and 
realise the Atman — would liave enjoined immoral 
ways of living on any section of our race, much less 
on the people of liis ow n native land. In the 
second place, it is utterly impossible tliat an entirely 
new body of social customs can be introduced 
among a people at the initiative of a single legis- 
lator, however eminent and however powerful. 
An entire body of social rules and institutions can 
only be the growth of time and circiiinslances and 
never be made to order, and so the stiiry that Sri 
8ankaracharya introduced these rules and usages 
must be utterly discredited. In the thini place, 
all the Sankara Vijayas agree that he never went 
back to make prolonged stay in Malabar after 
leaving it in his youth, and so this story regaiding 
the promulgation of these customs by him cannot 
be true. We do not desire to go into detailed 
criticisms of the nulhorities which are responsible 
for this story, as it is too transparently absurd and 
impossible to liave the faintest chance of being 
accepted by any unprejudiced mind. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. • 

The fierce competition which is now besetting 
England from every side and the manner in which 
both Germany and America have been equipping 
themselves for a commercial struggle with England 
have led that country to make that self-examina- 
tion which is the first sign of progress. Those 
countiries while perfecting their industrial applian- 
ces Wva raised a body of commercial men who by 
their special education can deal with an organisa- 
tion of the most perfect character for a complete 
commercial propaganda. Germany has led and is 
8ti£ leading the world in commercial education. 
In this respect, it is an object both of admiration 
and envy. German manufactured goods, in the 
first place, are cheaper, and in some cases better, 
and German merchant’s adapt themselves entirely 
to the wapts of their customers. Industrial com- 
missions have been sent out to South America, 
South Africa, Mexico, Japan, China and otlier 
countries to study and report upon the conditions 
and nee(^ of the people. German travellers are 


superior in the technical knowledge of their 
branches, and are familiar with more languages than 
the representatives of other nations. “ All this,” 
says Dr. Jacks, President of the West of Scotland 
Iron and Steel Institute, '‘is due to training in 
special institutions in Germany ? While there is a 
concensus of opinion as regards the need of com- 
mercial education, there is a good deal of difference 
of opinion as to the best method of imparling such 
education. A great deal has been said by men of 
ability and experience on the subject and 
the Ohamhars^s Journal for ihis month collects, and 
publishes a select few of the mure practical ideas. 
Dr. Jacks says that hoys get better commercial 
training in a properly conducted office and in the 
splendidly equipped night-!<chools than they get in 
ordinary educational institutions. The defect is 
attributed to the elementary education afforded to 
boys in the ordinary educational institutions. Mr. 
John Mcmillari stales “ the elementary education 
afforded is .so imperfect that many boys entering 
offices or warehouses write in a slovenly way ; that 
their arithmetic is deficient, and that they are un- 
able to compose a letter properly, and in some cases 
even to spell correctly.” Another who had been 
forty year< a manager of a firm says that he had 
never found a boy fresh from school and however 
well educated, who could add a column of figures 
quickly and correctly. The Edinburgh report defines 
commercial education as the whole course of 
commercial training fora business career, whether 
it con.sisl8 of general education or education 
of a specialised nature bearing on commerce, 
and observes that in the elementary stage there 
need be no distinction in the training of u boy 
destined for business and of another who may look 
forward to a professional or literary calling. As 
to the value of a university training in this 
connection Dr. Jacks states that, as far as his ex- 
perience and observatit>ii go, those w'ho have had 
the benefit of Latin aridGreek, and even a brief in- 
sight intothe humanities, such as clergymen, lawyers 
and doctors, are in intellectual acumen, in power 
of thought, in soundness of judgment, or in any 
of the vital attributes of life, in no way superior 
to the thoughtful, well-read man who has not had the 
advantage of a university education. He consMers 
that all that is required is self-denial, hard w'ork, 
the possession of excellent native ability, and a 
sound constitution. In a contribution which he 
makes on commercial education to the March num- 
ber of the Canadian Magazine^ Professor John Cox of 
Me. Gill University enters into the question of com- 
mercial education more directly .^^e says i-r 

“ I ^ not advocate the foundation of Facul- 
ties of Counnerce intMtr utiiVersUies, do I 
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think there need be much change in the Bubjects 
taught in our schoola in the interests ot‘ boys 
destined for business. And even so far as the 
teaching itself can be improved, from the point 
of vievt^ of business men by a return to reality and 
practical instead of traditional methods, it will 
be not less an improvement in the early training 
of those who are to pass through the universities 
into the professions, or take up the life of the 
scholar or scientfic investigator. ” 

Professor Cox finds some difliculty in grafting 
commercial educt|tion upon University work. First 
there is the economical difficulty. The time 
required for training in a Faculty of commerce 
would be grudgingly given as it would involve a 
continued expense instead of a gain which would 
result if a boy enters an office all at once. There 
is further the strongest feeling among business 
men that the boy must get over some of the drud- 
gery and begin to acquire experience while still 
ill his teens. Another is to name subjects which 
would rank with the other studies of a university 
and yet have a special interest for those aiming 
at a business career. But the main obstacle in 
tlie way of a successful faculty of commerce would 
be the difficulty of stuffing it with practical men 
of any authority in the business wfirld. Professor 
Cox asks : - 

“ Ts it conceivable that leading men of business 
would give time to conducting college class- 
es as leading physicians and lawyers do? 
Would they not feel that to publicly allot 
a portion of their time to other work would be 
counted against them as business men ? That such 
teaching as they could give wouhl be given for 
better in their own counting houses ? That much 
of the most valuable information they could import 
is, under the present competitive system of the 
nature of trade secrets, not to be published except 
at a price ? " 

He says “that while it is possibly a proof of public 
spirit to aid in training doctors and lawyers that 
fhey may never be wanting a supply of men fitted 
to pursue those humane and none too-well paid 
callings, there is no obligation on any man to raise 
up competitors to cut his own throat.” 

He approvingly quotes the Times which says 
^‘professors holding chairs in a Commercial Faculty 
would be either tlwse who had left business or still 
probably those whose business had left them.” 

Besides, there is 'still another difficulty, the 
rooted, or perhaps we should say the well ground- 
ed, prejudice of the business man that college life 
i^ not exactly .the best forcing bed for those habits 
of puncta$Uty, machine like-regularity, and faithful 


attention to uninteresting details that are the prime 
virtues in the early stages of a business life. Pro- 
fessor Cox quotes his brother Professor Flux as 
'regards the essentials in a candidate for commer- 
cial life from the business meii*s point of view. 

“ First, character as ex pres.sed in trustw'orthi- 
ness and a high sense of honour, independence 
and power of initiative, and formed habits of punc- 
tuality, regularity, acciirucy, obedience. Second, 
trained faculiies. Third, a well-developed physique. 
<)nl\ ill the fourth place is mentioned the desira- 
bility of special knowledge. And it is agreed 
that such specialization roust not in any case be 
secured at the expense of the general education 
now given, but must come later, and be continued 
in classes attended after leaving school in the 
evenings or during business hours. ” 

All thi8,Nay8 Pmfessor Cox,can be got out of the 
ordinary subjects included in the school curriculum 
and the discipline maintained by public schools. 

AMERICAN POLITICS. 

The Arena for March is as usual, a bright number, 
and most of the articles therein are of vital signi- 
ficance to the political and moral welfare of the 
United States. The leading article on “Experiments 
in Colonial Government” by Dr. Felix L. Os- 
wald is an international study of colony- making. 
There are two other articles under the general head- 
ing “Cuba v«.,the United States”. The first presents 
the obligations of ail enlightened Americans to 
offer sufficient inducements to Cuba to make her 
industrially self-sustaining. The second is an 
eloquent appeal to the national honor of the United 
States to rise above all selfishness in her political 
dealings with the Cubans. The problem of 
Immigration is the subject of another paper by Mr. 
John Chetw’ood. The eompetitive^ggressions of the 
Chinese upon the labor market of the Pacific coast 
have created a problem of economics that threatens 
to bring about the re-enactment of the Chinese 
Exclusion Law and the w riter urges some ailments 
in favor of it. Another contributor, Eev. C. 
Bryant however, shows that the cause i»f the con- 
gestion of our cities lies in the monopoly of natural 
opportunities or private ow'nership of the bountiel 
of nature. Observes this waiter: — 

“ Natural w ealth is abundant, but these are the 
opportunities to get at the wealth, and they are 
owned by individuals and hence all their value 
goes to the owners.” The owners say to their 
fellows, “Work for us and we will give you 
a share of what yon produce;” or, which is the 
same thing, “Kent the opportunity and pay us a 
share of what you produce.” But the working men 
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are abundant, and machinery enables a few to do 
the work of many ; the unemployed offer to work 
for leas, and tlie competition goes on till men are 
working for just enough to keep them alive. 

Then the Chinaman appears — he can live on 
half as much as the white man. It is only natural 
that organized labour sliould demand his e.^cluaion. 
But if organized labor were far-sighted it would 
demand, not the exclusion of the Chinaman from 
equal rights and privileges, but its own right to 
equal use of the opportunities to produce wealth. 
So long as God provided plenty of water, labor 
organizations would demand free opportunity for 
each man to dip for himself. 

There is an old story about hunting fora mote in 
our neighbour’s eye and failing to see the beam in 
our own eye. We are always blaming some poor 
Cliinaman for our troubles when really the cause 
of them lies in ourselves alone. 

INDIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

Mr. Ha veil contributes to the March niunber of 
the Dawn a suggestive paper on the present con- 
dition of Indian textile industry. This is the 
second instalment of his contribution to that 
journal under 'the general title “The Industrial 
development of India.” Mr. Havell starts by drawing 
attention to one or two points in the present con- 
dition of textile industry iu India. The first is 
that the hand-loom industry iu India has not 
been, in spite of its primitive condition, entirely 
crushed by the power-loom. 

The introduction of machinery, no doubt has 
reduced their prol^ts. The condition of the Indian 
weaver, he observes, is deplorable compared with 
the European weaver who, by simple contrivances 
has been able to increase the efficiency of labour 
by introducing the fly shuttle and the sewing ma- 
chine. The Indian w'eaver does not receive even the 
Ifelp that goldsmiths, blacksmiths, &c., receive from 
their experience in shops. Every effort must be 
mode therefore to improve the hand-loom mecha- 
nically. Native and European capitalists can’t find a 
better field for investment than this department 
if they but had the good sense to see that India is 
more favorably conditioned than Europe where 
hand-loom reaps good fruits. Mr. Havell then 


confutes the belief that in Europe the hand-loom 
industry has been displaced by pow'er loom. Sta- 
tistics show that there is a greater demand for 
skilled weavers than the supply. He then goes 
on to observe: — If the hand-loom can compete with 
the power-loom in England, w here the cost of 
skilled labour is many times greater than it is in 
India, w'here the supply of trained weaveis is very 
limited and where the mo.st jierfect weaving 
machinery worked by steam and electricity is 
in use, what a much greater prospect must there be 
for it in India w here you have an unlimited supply 
of the most skillful hereditary weavers content 
with the ertrnings of four annas to eight annas a 
day ? 

To those who direct all there exertions to- 
w’ards the encouragement of export trade, Mr. 
Havell’s advice is “ first find out and remove, if 
you can, the causes that have led to the degradation 
of Indian art in India*’ and export trade will revive 
and expand almost automatically. That decay Mr. 
Havell attributes to the fatal policy of imitat- 
ing modern European scholastic styles, in In- 
dian public buildings, utterly disregarding Hvimf 
traditional stvles of Indian architecture. Mr. 
Havell exhorts Indians not to wait for Government 
initiative in the matter and assures them that Go- 
vernment w'ould hail with the greatest satisfaction 
any efforts on their part to rescue Indian art from 
the ruin w hich is overtaking it. 


In the latest number of The Madras Review^ the 
nlace of honor is given to an article on “Mysore 
and the Mahamadan Usurpation — a fprgotten 
chapter of Mysore National History ” by C. 
Hayavadana Bow, b. a. The same writer contri- 
butes another interesting paper on “ The Vijianagar 
Empire and the Mysore Viceroyalty ” to the 
current number of the Madras Christian College 
Magazine, The two articles display , much research 
and throw a good deal of Hgfit on the ancient 
history of Mysore, 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
Educational. 

THB AIM OF EDUCATION. 

President William De Witt Hyde writes in the Formn 
on the tiuo principles and standards of Education. Ho 
declares that the besetting sin of the higher edu- 
cation is its inevitable tendency to resort to devices which 
get something out of every body, instead of putting the 
best things into the few who are able to receive them. It 
i.s infinitely easier to get grammatical and plnlological 
results out of everybody than to impart literary taste 
and appreciation to anybody. The zeal to heap up new 
I acquisitions of knowledge regardless of relative worth, 
sense of proportions, attractiveness of form or either 
esthetic or practical use shall no longer be accepted as 
sure indication.s of scholarship that will suit the twentieth 
century. “It is just beginning to dawn upon u.s”, continues 
the writer, “that a grain of inspiration is worth many oun- 
ces of information ; that an ounce of comprehension is 
woith many pounds of aggregation ; and that a single 
pound of art is worth many tons of science.” 

According to President Hyde, the aim of education is 
to lit one for three things : (1) to earn one’s living by the 

( exercise of trained power ; (2) to support the institutions 
of .society by intelligent appreciation of their worth ; and 
(3) to enjoy the products of art and civilization through 
the cultivation of imagination and taste. President Hyde 
sketches the returns of college life in these words 

“ To be at home in all lands and all ages : to count na- 
ture a familiar acquaintance, and art an intimate friend : 
to gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s 
work and the criticism of one's own : to carry the keys of 
the world’s library in one’s pocket and feel its resources 
behind one in whatever task he undertakes ; to make 
hosts of friends among the men of one’s own age who are 
to be leaders in all walks of life ; to lose oneself in 
generous enthusiasms and co-operate with others for 
common ends ; to learn manners from students who are 
gentlemen, and form character under professors who arc 
Christian’s. 

THE IMPERIAL ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Lord Ourzon sometime ago declared that the edu- 
cation of the domioiled European community as com- 
pared with that given to Biitish lads in British public 
schools is so much below the mark as to justify the 
Government of India in its absolute proscription of 
European youths in India from the higher services of the 
State in this country. At the recent annual meeting 
the Imperial Anglo-Indian AssObiation opportunity 
taken by the Chairman, Br. J; R. Wallace, to 
protest aghinst^libO policy Of the governnent in regard 
the domiciled European community. Dr. Wallace 


proceeded to maintain that it has blasted their prospects 
in the past and that their protestations against it were 
not treated with consideration. In the face of their pre- 
sent disabilities, the duty of the government, is to frame 
the European Education code as the exact counterpart of 
some recognised English Educational corporations, such 
as the Cambridge Univeisity with its system of recognis- 
ed public examinations especially when it has boon main- 
tained that the education at present imparted to the 
community is faulty and that the English Public School 
Education alone furnishes the best materials for the 
State servic e's of this country. 

ART-TEACHING, 

In the course of his evidence before the University 
Commis.sion, Mr, Havcll. Principal of the School of Arts, 
Calcutta, suggested the following means to develop, in- 
directly, the aesthetic faculties of the students : — 

A comparatively small expenditure from the college 
library grants yearly would make the walls both attrac- 
tive and instructive. There are now very many excellent 
and suitable illustrations of the finest examples of Indian 
and Oriental art published both in India and in Europe, 
which could be nearly framed and hung round the walls 
of the class-rooms at very small expense. A special 
selection suitable for the purpose could easily be made 
by the Educational Department. Every drawing teacher 
now sent out from the Calcutta School of Arts has some 
knowledge of ornamental design and if encouraged by 
the college authorities, he and his pupils could with th^ 
expenditure of a few rupees in colors, relieve the mono- 
. tony of the white-washed walls led painted or stenellled 
decoration. As regards direct art, teacbingMr.HaveU think* 
that it is very desirable that students should have Indian 
examples of freehand instead of the European which are 
now prescribed. It might not be possible to make drawing 
a compulsory subject. Drawing was made compuUory in 
the High Schools of Japan about 15 years ago. It it 
dangerous for India to remain 15 years behind Japan in 
matters of technical education, but of far greater impor- 
tance to the future of art in India is the training of th0 
Engineers who in this country carry out nearly all the most 
important architectural works It is my firmest convic- 
tion that the prosperity of most of the art handicrafts of 
the country depends upon the possibility of keeping 
alive the traditions of In'dlao architecture which Still Ex- 
ists. Indian atohitecture ts nvrtk studying only from an 
Engine^lng point of view and Mr, Ha veil observed that 
it is of vital importance to the future of art in India to 
recMnise this fact. 

V 
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Xlterars- 

MODERN TENDENCIES IN JOURNALISM. 

At a recent social gatliering of the Institute of 
Journalists, Sir Edward Russel, Past Pre.sident of the 
Institute, made a very interesting and thoughtful speech 
on the above subject. The following excerpts thcrefiom 
will repay perusal : -- 

University Men as Journalists, 

The incursion of University men into the profession 
was a distinctly new feature which might result in consi- 
derable changes. Ho had noticed that many of the 
journalistic appointments that used to be tilled by men 
who had work<‘d them^elves up in the piofcssion were 
now being taken by men fioni the Universities It was 
a good thing for University men or any other cultured 
men to enter journalism — “ if they became gootl 
journalists ” he added.’ “ It is no use a University man 
getting to be Lord Chief Justice of England unless he 
is a good Lord Chief Justice ; his being a tine academic 
man won't secure the administration of justiv'e and credit 
for English jurisprudence.” Another leasun why they 
regarded this subject with interest and oven pleasure was 
that the Universities in this country were going to be 
something very different from what they had been. 

“ I am a Liverpool man and you are Yorkshire 
people— (laughter) — and 1 know that at the present time 
this is rather a sore question. But I leave aside all 
matters of controversy, and I will say as a sort of gentle 
prophecy that I think the course of events is going to be 
^ in favour of the establishment in this country of Univer- 
sities of a new kind in every very great centre of 
population, and for myself I do think that^vill bo a eh.unge 
for the better. Wo cannot expect to carry Oxford and 
Cambridge all over the country, and 1 for one shall re- 
gard it as an advance among us if we can get lid of the 
old class feeling that is attached to Oxford and Cambridge 
I should like Universities to be— as they have long been 
in Scotland — institutions in which all classes meet. I 
should like there to be no class in this country which could 
not get access to a University, and 1 believe that many a 
journalist as this University system grows up, will find 
that the path of his family life has been smoothed for him 
by the existence of Universities at which a good education 
can be obtained for his children.” 

DULL BREVITY. 

Sir Edward had a word to say about the journalistic 
“snipater." They must all admit, he remarked, that 
there was some danger of everything editorial, including 
the writing of comments and paragraphs, going down u 
Wtle in the scale from the position which it had held for 


many years. He recalled the names of Rintoul anti 
Hutton of the Sju'ctoior, Perry of the Morning Chronicle^ 
Dvlanc of Tl/r Timrst.&nd Sir Wemyss Reid, and asked 
his hearer.H to tompaio such men — and some in that 
room who wore still conducting the business of journalism 
in the fine old spirit of these men — with what he might 
call the “ snipster.s,” who turnout little bits of dulnos.s 
and nonsense under the notion that because it is short 
it is witty. " I am afraid a great many of these gentle- 
men are not good even at snippets, but there is a com- 
mercial idea that snipjiets are things to pay, and the 
amount of dulness people go tliiough bucaii.se it is short 
is truly astonishing. I am not again.st brevity, but 1 am 
against dull bicvity, and 1 .shall be gla<l if the piiblie 
ta.ste changes.” ' I don’t bolieve,” he continued, “that 
lournalism will eventually deforiorate. On the othcM 
hand, under the new journalism, along with gruatei 
popular interest there is a greater feeling of impartiality, 
a more national feeling, less taking a side and sticking 
to it, and the newspapers are less seotioiial, The.se aic 
all changes for the better, and are likely to meet with 
welcome and to be of great advantage.” 

Turning to the future, Sir Edward desciibcd some c t 
the visions discerned by people who approaclicd tlio 
social problem from various standpoints, and concluded . 
“Whatever occurs we shall chronicle it; we shall con- 
tribute to it ; we shall be there.” 

Mr. H. J. Palmer, the president of the Institute, at a 
later stage, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Edward 
.said that Sir Edward had played many parts,and had play- 
c<l them all well, but there was no .service that he had 
rendered with more advantage than that of combiniii!? 
the great function of proprietor with that of practical 
every-day editing. That was the more important because 
he was afraid there was a tendency to the disappearance 
of the proprietor-editor. The proprietor-editors hud 
taken a large share for threequarters of a century in 
raising journalism to the height at which it stood to. 
(lay. They had the immense advantage of knowing 
from the inside what journalism ought to be, and they 
had the public spirit now and then to sacrifice— though 
only temporarily— immediate advantages for the pm'- 
pose of keeping up the high standard of journalisni. 
There was a tendency on the capitalist side of a news- 
paper to look at the capitalist side and very little else. 
That, he was afraid, was a necessary tendency of a time 
in which newspapers passed into the hands of limited 
liability companies, and in which it became more and 
more the responsibility of active professional 
nalists themselves to keep up the standard that had 
been bequeathed to them by their predecessors. Unc 
function of the Institute of Journalists, Mr. Palmer 
pointed out, was that of sustaioflfg individual journali^'ts 
. 1 high following ideals. 
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Xe^al 

LEGAL AID SOCIETY. 

President Roosevelt gives the following iiceoiuit of 
the Legal aid Society I’ouiided in New Yoik by Arthur 
Von Ih’issin 

“A peculiar and exceedingly desiiahle foiin cf work 
uiiginally purely charitable, although not now exclusively 
hO, is that of the Leyal-aid- Society founded by Arthur 
Von Riissin, in New York. It was founded to remedy 
the colossal injustice which was so often encountered by 
the poorest and most ignorant immigrants; it has 
been extended to shield every class,— native and loreign, 
Thuie aic always among the poor and needy, thousands 
of helpless individuals who are prayed upon by sharpers 
of <lilfercnt degrees. If very poor, they may have no 
means of obtaining iedres.s ; and especially if they are 
toieigneis ignorant of the language, they may also be 
absolutely ignorant as to what steps should be taken in 
Older to right the wrong done to them. The injuries 
that are done may seem trivial ; but they are not trivial 
to the sullorers, and the aggregate amount of misery 
o.iused is enormous. The Leyal-aid-Sochty has made 
It its business to take up these cases and secuie justice. 

1 Eveiy conceivable variety of case is attended to. 
f The woman who has been deserted or maltreated 
by her husband ; the poor sewing maid who has 
been mulcted out of her wages ; the ignorant immigrant 
who has fallen a victim to Sk. me sharper, tiie man of no 
knowledge of our language or laws, who has been ancsted 
fui doing something which he supposed wa.s entirely 
pi oper ; all these and countless others like them apply 
foi iclicf and have it gi anted in tens ol thousands of 
cases every year. It should be remembered that the good 
<loue is not merely to the sulTercrs tlumihelves, it is aLo 
y- good done to society, for it leaves in the mind of the 
new comer to our shaies not the rankling memory of 
wrong and injustice, but the feeling that, after all, here 
in the New World, where he has come to seek his fortune, 
tliere are disinterested men who endeavour to see that 
the light prevails. 

PUNISHMENT OF OFFENDERS. 

The International Congress of Comparative Law which 
luet in Paris In 1900 appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
Crackauthorpe, K. C., a Commission charged with the 
duty of investigating the principles which should guide 
the judiciary when pronouncing a criminal sentence, 
^'hc commission hold its hrst sitting in Paris last May. 

decided as a preliminary step to put itself into 
^ enumuiication with the judiciary with the bar, and with 


other persons known to be interested in the struggle of 
society against crime, with a view of ascertaining the 
extent (if any) to which sentences are, or should be, in- 
fluenced by general conception.s of the object of punish* 
ment, or by matters bearing either on the offence itself 
or on the character of the individual committing it. 

The commission has sent out the following questions 
Jind has requested brief answers for them 
Question 1. — Docs the judge, in fact, when awarding a 
sentence act on any theory as to the object of punishment 
such as retribution, expiation, example to others, refor- 
mation of the offender, or the like ? Is it desirable that 
he should do so ? 

Question 2, — Does the judge, in fact, keep the same 
end in view in the case of all offences, or does he make a 
distinction between one offence and another? Is it 
•lesirablo that he should do so ? 

Question 3. — When he makes a distinction between one 
offence and another, on what is the distinction based ? 
On the character of the punishable act looked at from 
a moral standpoint ? On the greater or less frequency 
of the crime in the district ? On the greater or less 
risk to which it exposes the community, or on any, and 
what, other circumstances 1 
Que.stion 4. — When he makes a distinction between 
one individual and another docs the distinction turn on 
the 61fendei’.s antecedents as shown by his judicial 
record, or on his degree of intelligence and education,^ 
or on any other, and what, circumstance ? Is the age 
or sex of the offender taken into account, a’^d if so, 
to what extent I Is it desirable that any, and which, 
of the distinctions mentioned above should be made? 

Que.'^tion 5 In tlie absence of .special circumstances 
doc-T the judge award the full penalty allowed by the law, 
or docs his normal scntonce fall .short of this ? 

When the answers to the above questions have been re- 
ceived, the commission will endeavour to extract from 
them the guiding principles of punishment which prevail 
at the present time, as well as those which, in the opinion 
of the authorities consulted, ought to prevail. The 
materials thus collected cannot fail to prove useful to 
judges and legislators in all part.s of the globe, since like 
rays of light diffused from a central focus, the experience 
of each country will be made known to the rest. 

The recommendations of the Commission will be sub- 
mitted to the next International Congress of Comparative 
Law, and it is hoped that in the result, a sot of practical 
rules may be framed, worthy of being accepted and acted 
on by all who take part in the administration of criminal 
justice. 
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Ctaoe « SnOuattfi. 

LEATHER-WORK. 

This is the latest addition to Messrs. Dawbarn and 
Ward’s ‘Useful Arts and Handicrafts series.’ The author 
is Mr, Hallton East, The booklet contains simple instruc- 
tions for blind and color tooling . gold blocking ; leather 
mosaic, applique, and patchwork ; pressed, modelled, 
and moulded leather ; leather— covered relief, cuir 
bouilli ; carton cuir and cut-leather or scroll-woik. 

He deals also with methods of coloring, staining, 
sizing, and varnishing. The booklet has many diagrams 
of tools, etc., and eight full pages of designs. 

ITALY’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Scotsman declares, after 
personal investigation, that the industries of Italy show 
a remarkable advance. This is largely owing to the 
development of electricity as a motive power. In the 
valley of the Nerina, where are the Marmore falls, formed 
by the plunge which the River Velino takes over a preci- 
pice 600 feet high into the River Nera below, manufac- 
tories of all kinds are springing up, while down the 
united streams as far as Terni there are nothing but 
huge factories at work or in process of construction. 
What has occurred at Terni and in the Val nerina has 
taken place on a smaller scale wherever good water 
power for the development of electricity exists. It is 
' proposed to light Rome from the Marmore falls, from 
which it is distant seventy miles. The production of 
cotton goods has risen in some five years^rom 50,000,000 
francs (2,000,000/0 to 100,000,000 francs (4,000,000/.) 
while the exportation of silk has increased from 250,000 
pounds weight to nearly 2,000,000. In spite of emigra- 
tion the population of Italy increases by about half a 
million a year ; education is spreading, for it is now 
free and compulsory, and altogether the conditions of 
llle in Italy are steadily ameliorating. 

{JATIIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT 
OSAKA IN 1903. 

; The national Industrial Exhibition which the Im- 
perial Government of Japan will hold at Osaka, in 1903 
will present some novel and interesting features never 
witnessed on similar occasions in the past, to one of 
wmch in particular the Japanese Government wishes 
to call the attention of foreign manufacturers and of 
the industrial public in general. That is, the establish- 
ment of a special building for the samples of such 
articles prodaoed or manufactured in foreign countries 
as may be of value for purposes of comparison or 


reference in the way of industrial improvement. The 
primary object aimed at is thereby to afford the Japanese 
manufacturers an opportunity of studying the latest 
products of Western invention with a view to the 
improvement of Japanese industries. But at the same 
time it will be observed that the establishment of 
the building in question offers to foreign manufacturers 
a rare opportunity for exploiting the rapidly develop- 
ing maikets of the whole Far East, for the coniiiifi; 
exhibilion is sure to attract, besides millions of Japa- 
nese, large crowds of visitors from the continental 
countries of Asia, 

THE DESTRUCTION OF FUNGOID GROWTHS 

The United States Consul-General at Coburg reports 

that a simple and effective agent for the destruction of 

fungoid growths is manufactured by a firm at Cassel, and 
has been put on the maiket under the name of “mikro.sol ’ 
Professor Migula, of the same city, has made a thorough 
examination into the action and effect of mikrosol, and 
recoinmeads it as very efficient, both for the destruction 
and prevention of fungoid growths. Mikrosol is ea.sily 
soluble in water. A 2 per cent, solution applied to 
wood by means of a brush will bring about the desired 
effect almost immediately. Mikrosol ought to be veiy 
useful on ship-board, especially in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. 

JAPANESE COMMERCIAL AGENTS ABROAD. 

According to the report of the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce for December la.st, the Japanese Government 
has decided to appoint Commercial and Industiial Agents 
ill London, New York, Tientsin and Shanghai. The Agents 
in London and New York will be charged with the in- 
vestigations of financial and economic affairs, while the 
agents in Tientsin and Shanghai are to look after com- 
mercial and industrial affairs. In addition to these, one 
engineering expert will be stationed at either Boston, 
Philadelphia or New York in order to look after en- 
gineering affairs* 

COFFEE CIGARETTES. 

Coffee cigarettes are the newest sort of smoke* They 
are supposed to cure the modern man of the so-called 
nefarious habit. The cigarette is made of the leaf of 
the tree, not a compound of the ground l ean. Coffee-leaf 
smoking, while absolutely harmless, is said to possess the 
property of imparting to smokers an intense dislike for 
the flavour of tobacco. We sMfiSd think ourselves, 
it would produce, also, an intense dislike for all 
other vanities of this world. 
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THE SPITTING OF BLOOD. 

This is always an alarming symptom to the patient. 
Often the condition after careful examination may fail 
to elicit any lesion which would account for the 
hiemorrhage, even though it be slight. In five cases 
in which the patient had had repeated attacks of slight 
hajmorrha^e, after careful examination it was found that 
it was entirely due to a varicose condition of the 
veins at the base of the tongue, in wliich there was 
saccular dilatation followed with rupture. The 
hajraorrhage is very much the same as pulmonary, the 
blood being rather bright in charactef and only slightly 
mixed with mucus. In three cases the hsemorrhage 
was sevt-re and alarming. The dilatation is usually 
due to interference with venous return, causing stasis, 
and is often associated with lesions of the intestines, 
lung, liver, or kidney. — H^'alth. 

now TO USE MILK. 

Milk is a fluid which readily coagulates in the stomach 
and foims a curd. Now the curd of the milk of different 
animals differs much in its constituency, hardness, and 
digestibility. Cow’s milk forms a very bard, indigesti- 
ble curd compared to that obtained from the milk of 
the ass, for example. All milk coagulates when acted 
on by the gastric juices, so that Nature is careful to 
provide this fluid in such a form that it can only be 
swallowed in driblets,and after complete mixture with the 
saliva. While water is provided in running streams and 
ponds and lakes and seas, so that men and animals alike 
can drink themselves full in deep draughts, milk is 
provided in reservoirs, called uddeis, from which it can 
only be obtained in tiny streams by much pulling at a 
teat. This gives the key to the whole position. In 
order to use milk properly, and in such a way 
that it can be readily digested and assimilated, it is 
necessary, firstly, to dilute it, and, secondly, to imbibe 

it in dribleUi. The practical method of carrying out these 

principles is to take half a pint of new milk, freshly 
drawn from a healthy cow, add to it half a pint of 
distilled or boiled water, or a little less of rice water 
or wheatenade, or oatenade, and then to sip it or, in case 
of invalids, to suck it, like cocktail, through a straw 
or glass tube. There are many people who are gradually 
dying of starvation because they can digest nothing, who 
would be restored to a considerably increased standartl 
of vitality if they would only learn tbe proper wethod 
of using milk. 


“ PICKWICK ” FOK TOOTHACHE. 

“ Obiter Dicta ” is an excellent cure for a cold in tbe 
head ; although Hansard’s “ Parliamentary Debates 
from 1870 to 1901, read in bed, is even more effective. 
Small-pox is an awkward disease to treat successfully by 
means of therapeutic literature, but Mr. Brown thinks 
that it is quite certain that if a patient succeeds in 
reading through Barning Gould’s “Lives of the Saints 
he will be out of danger before be reaches December 31st 
in tlie calendar. For toothaclie there is only one effective 
cure. This is a dose of “ Pickwick,” taken as follows 
Procure a small-type edition of the “ Pickwick Papers, 
a large tumbler of hot and strong whisky and water, a 
comfuitable armchair, and carefully assimilate these 
ingredients before a bright fire. Tbe patient will prob- 
ably be quite oblivious of his toothache before Mr. 
Pickwick gets a.s far as Rochester. 

DARING FEAT OF SURGERY. 

Dk. Dawbarn, one of the surgeons of the New York 
City Hospital, has been awarded a prize of 200 guineas 
by the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery for the most 
notable medical achievement of the year. Dr. Dawbarn 
has discovered a new method of treating cancerous 
growths in the head whore they cannot be cut out. 
The operation consists of cutting out the externa^ 
carotid arteries on both sides of the neck, thus depriving 
all the head except the brain and the eyes, of the main 
supply of blood, Cutting off the blood not only stop 
the cancerous growths, but by continued deprivation 
of nutrition ensures a gradual but steady lessening of 
the giowth. Several patients have been cured by this 
daring operation, which has also been successfully 
employed in curiiig cancerous growths in the pharynx. 

PIPE AND GLASS. 

For those fond of this conjunction the Lancet has a 
word of warning. When evil effects ensue upon smoking 
tobacco they are, we are told, very mnch intensified by 
indulgence in alcohol. The powerfully solvent action of 
alcohol is sufiicient explanation of this : *' The chief 
poisonous constituent of tobacco smoke is pyridine '%nd 
not nicotine. Pyridine is a poisonous base not so easily 
soluble in water ns in alcohol. Pyridine bases can be 
easily traced in the mouth of an immoderate smoker, and 
especially the smoker of cigars. An alcoholic drink is 
therefore calculated quickly to wash out this poisonous 
oil and to carry it into the stomach, absorption of the 
poison ensuing, giving rise to definite toxic symptoms, 
due not so much to alcohol or pyridine bases alone as 
to the combined action of both in the manner indicated. 
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Science, 

PROFESSOR CROOKES AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Society Sii William 
Crookes read a paper on “Rjulictil Activity and the Elec- 
tron Theory.'’ 

Electrons, Professor Crookes described as atoms of elec- 
tricity— Lord Kelvin’s satellities —disembodied dischar- 
ges of electricity, which were possibly the basis of matter 
itself. Some rare metals, he said, had been recently dis- 
covered, such as radium, which possessed tlie property of 
emitting electrons at ordinary temperatures, and capable 
of producing light which would pass through opaque 
bodies. As instancing the tremendous energy of the 
electron, Professor Crookes said that the power latent in a 
gramme of electrons would be suHIcieiit to lift the lhiti.sh 
Navy to the top of Ben Nevis. The Icctuier here exhibited 
two very beautiful experiments with a diamond and a 
ruby, which he caused to glow with extraordinary radiance 
inside a vacuum tube, while they weie being “bombaided 
with electrons.” The electrons threw a shadow if allowed 
to fall upon an opaque substance, and if the shadow 
were prolonged, a curious permanent elfect would bo pro- 
duced upon glass which would remain if the glass were 
melted and re-blown. Electrons, falling from a piece of 
metal, carried away particles of the metal as well, and 
gold was easily volatilised in thi.s manner, while platinum, 
if allowed to arrest the abnormal velocity of the electrons, 
would be raised to an extremely high degiee of tempera- 
ture. In concluding, Professor Crookes .'-aid, “/ thhiliwe 
have alvmt reached the stage where waiter and force 
seem to merge into one another, 

MULTIPLEX TELEGRAPH. 

It Is stated that the Rowland multiplex telegraph 
system, the invention of a Baltimore man, has been adopt- 
ed by the Italian Government. The :^ystem permits the 
transmission of eight me3sage8 over the same wire at the 
same time. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY. 

I(r. W. Carruthers of the British Museum, and Sir W 
T. Dyer of Kew have been corresponding in ^'Natnre,'^ 
on the need for a State Agricultural Laboratory where the 
diseases of plants can be investigated, and remedies 
found by experiment and other means The question 
arose in a statement made by Mr. Carruthers at the Royal 
Microscopical Society, of which he i.s President, as to this 
national want. Sir William Dyer considers that Kew 
already fulfils this want by naming fungi which are sent 
to them, but Mr. Carruthers refers to a recent case of 
cherry disease in which the steps which prevented the 


pre ad of tlie evil, were taken by the Royal Agricultural 
Society and by private individuals, and not by Kew or the 
Board of Agriculture. This is a want which all persons en- 
gaged in Agiicultural, lloiticultural, or Planting pursuits 
must necessarily feel at times, — the need of a reliable 
.source of information on all plant diseases. Efforts aie 
ore often made by private individuals, in this direction, 
than by anyone else, and the establishment of such a 
Ijaboratory as suggested by Mr. Carruthers would be a 
leal boon. 

A CLOCK THAT NEEDS NO WINDING, 

A practical watchmakei is the inventor of a clock 
which has, it is said, never been wound up, a.s it has 
no main-spring, and its works consist of but three 
wheels. The clock, which i.s in the form of a pendulum 
weighing 40 pounds, is supported from the top by a very 
thin piece of steel about 2 in. long and half an inch 
wide. 

The pendulum rods aie made of dillerent kinds of 
metal, to compensate for contraction and expansion 
and the whole thing i.s adjusted to beat actual secon(l.s. 
All that was required (so wc are informed) to set the 
clock going was to start it swinging, “ when the force 
of gravity, indefinitely maintained by magnets, did the 
lest ”; — Science Siftings, 

MAN OF THE FUTURE, 

Profes.ser Brunor makes a startling prediction as to human 
development. He .sees in the future man a being in whom 
strange transformations .shall have taken place ; a being in 
whom brain is master, ruling a body much larger than 
that of the peisent man ; a body which has lost its floating 
libs, its veimifoim appendix^ and its little toes, and in 
which many other changes have taken place. He believes 
the chest and uppei and lower limbs will be larger, and 
that the future man will be much taller than his pro- 
totype of to-day. 

WHO ORIGINATED ANAESTHESIA. 

It is stated that anmsthetica for surgical purposes were 
used in China 1,700 years ago. It would be appear that 
when a surgeon conducted a serious operation he gave a 
decoction to the patient who, after a few moments, be- 
came as insensible as if he were dead. Then, as the case 
required, the surgeon performed the operation, incision 
or amputation, and removed the cause of the malady ; 
then he brought togetlier and secu^r^ the tissues, and 
applied liniments. “ After a certain number of days, 
the patient recovered, without having experienced the 
slightest pain during the operation.” 
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General. 

THE DECEASED WIPE’S SISTEH HILD. 

’Tis surely easy one’s sense to carry, 

’Midst all this pother 

That it would bo very wrong to marry 
One’s own grandmother. 

Now, all the prohibited degrees arc 
But affinity ; 

Since the Church’s most drastic decrees arc, 
Consanguinity. 

Accept these : where stands the dead wife’s sister ? 
Surely no nearer 

In blood to the widowed— who has missed her 
Who made life dearer. 

Should he then wish to change his .sore estate. 

Because he mi.sned her ; 

Why, in God’s name, should he not find a mate 
In his wife’s sister 1 To-Day. 

THK INBORN VICE OF SOCIALISM. 

Socialstic communities (says Science Siftings) have 
boon founded many a time ; their history hears a striking 
family likeness. The end came to most Utopias because 
communal life made the people lazy. One of the most 
recent experiments in this line was a town named Ruskin, 
It lacked almost every convenience of modern life. The 
people dressed indiff(3reutly to the point of slatternliness 
and the children ran almost as wild as the untended pigs. 
The late W. H. Channing, in carefully-selected worvis, 
gave this tendency towards indolence as the reason for 
the failure of Brook Farm, and ho was a member of the 
community, too. Mr Noyes, founder of the Oneida com- 
munity— a Socialist settlement— after a personal in- 
vestigation into the causes of failure of these experi- 
ments ; Mr. Macdonald, a Scotch Owenite, who visited 
most of the American communities on a tour of inves- 
tigation and research ; and Mr. Nordhoff, who investigated 
some Bcveoty odd communities, all agree in saying that 
laziness is the Mte noir of applied Socialism. One who 
has been through it summed up Ruskin and all the rest, 
when he said : “ The industrious, the skilful, and the 
strong saw the products of their labour enjoyed by the 
unskilled and the improvident, and self-love rose against 
benevolence.” 

INDIA AND THE CORONATION. 

The following is a complete list of the Indian repre- 
sentatives proceeding to England to attend the Coro- 
nation: — 


Oalcntta City — Mabaraj-kumar Prodyat Kumar Ta- 
gore. 

Bengal Presidency — The Ilon’ble Saiyed Wasef Ali 
Mirza, of Mursliidabad. 

Bombay Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

Bombay Pre8idc7icy ^Meherhnn Manpahrao Madhavrau 
Vinchurkar. 

Madras Rajah Sir Savalay Ramaswamy Moo- 

delliar. 

Madras Pi'c»idcney-~’}L\\Q Rajah of Bobhili. 

The United Provi nees—'i^n'wiih Faiyaz Ali Khan. 

The Panjab — Nawab Fateh Ali khan Kizibash. 

Burma — Maung On Gaing. 

The Oentral Provinces — Mr. Chitnavis. 

Assam — Rai Jageannath BarUfT, Bahadur. 

()ndh—Unyd\\ Per tab Singh of Pertahgarh. 

The Frontier Lieutenant Colonel Nawab 

Mahomed Aslam Khun, Kanwar Sir Harnam Singh, and 
Sir Baha Khem Singh Bcdi of Kullar. 

STATURE AND LONGEVITY. 

A writer in Science Siftings calls attention to the 
fact that nations of small stature arc short-lived. We 
give a class! fi cation of his below : 


GROUP “A.” 

GROUP “ B.” 

GROUP “ C.” 

Smallest sized 
men and women 
and short liveii 

Moderate sized 
men and women 
and longer lived. 

Largest sized men 
and women and 

1 longest lived. 

Eskimo. 

Chinese. 

Chinese. 

Mongol. 

(South race). 

(Tartar race). 

Burmese. 

Georgians. 

Scandinavians. 

Siamese. 

Arabs. 

English. 

Japanese. 

Turks. 

Russians. 

Jukaghrites. 

Syrians. 

Finns. ^ 

Koriakites. 

Egyptians. 

Bulgarians. 

Bengalese. 

Italians. 

Irish. 

Javanese. 

Spaniards, 

Scotch, 

Malays. 

French. 

Germans. 

Hottentots. 
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I THE LATE LORD KIMBERLEY. 

death of the Earl of Kimberley, remarks the 
Voice of India, removes from the ranks of British 
^statesmen perhaps the last surviving representative of 
the good old Whig type. Modest and self-contained, 
Lord Kimberley still inspired confidence in friends and 
commanded the respect of his opponents. His contiol of 
Foreign Affairs never betrayed the weakness of the 
Little Englander nor the vaulting ambition of the Im- 
perialist. He wished England to be at peace with the 
world, and took long to be persuaded to meddle with the 
affairs of other nations even when interference was called 
for. But it was as Secretary of State for India that we 
found Lord Kimberley at his best. Justice was his guiding 
principle in deaKng with the questions that went up 
to him. He studied the questions conscientiously, and 
seldom forgot, in issuing final orders, that India was 
a poor and dependent country. India owes more to him 
and to the late Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Northcotc) 
than she seems to bo aware of. Fersonally, the late 
Earl was a gentleman in every sense of the word He 
bore op against bereavements with characteristic 
fortitude and resignation. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

The following two extracts are taken from Dewan 
Bahadur S. Srinivasaragava Ayen gar’s Convocation 
address 

On the subject of social reform, by which I understand 
the abolition or modification of practices, usages and 
restrictions, that are found to be harmful to the healthy 
progress of the community, you must remember that you 
have to take the society along with you, if you do not 
wish to secede from it altogether. How far you can 
proceed in the matter in a given case must depend upon 
the strength of the prejudice to be overcome in the 
particular community to which you belong. Before 
taking a particular course of action in this direction, 
weigh well the consequences both to yourselves and those 
nearest and dearest to you, and if after having done so, 
you feel bounj to take the course as a right-minded man 
by all means take it. But do not complain if others cannot 
the same view as you do. The society in which you 
live is a complex organism and you cannot alter a 
part of it without throwing other parts out of gear; 
and if the necessary adjustments can easily be made, 
there is a probability of the reform being accepted but 
not otherwise. To decide when the time has arrived 
to introduce a reform requires wisdom and insight 
Ardent natures are apt to push forward with undue haste 
'WMIe cool and calculating persons are apt to lag behind. 


If I am asked to say which of the two I would prefer, 
i must say I prefer the former, for the reaCon that 
persons who show their sinceriby and devotion to 
the cause they have at heart 1^ undergoing sacrifi- 
ces and subjecting themselves to inconvenience, are 
few, while compliance with present conditions and 
usages which brings with it no social inconvenience is 
the rule. 

DUTIES TO THE MASSES. 

A charge is sometimes brought against the higher 
classes ill this cuuntty that they neglect the welfare of 
the classes below and treat them with indifference. It 
is your duty to wipe off this reproach and to make it a 
special business to do what lies in your power to 
ameliorate thu condition of the lower classes. You should 
remember that happiness is only to be reached through 
active beneficence, through the application of the know- 
ledge you liave obtained to the promotion of the well- 
being of your rellownieu ; and Uiemor e helpless they arc 
the more are their claims to your sympathy and support. 
It rests with you to dedicate yourjife to worthy ends, 
or let it lie siagnant and run to waste. But if you 
choose the better part you will find in the life lived your 
> reward. 

MARTIAL LAW IN CAPE COLONY. 

An importaiib debate took place recently in the House 
of Lords regarding the recent enforcement of martial 
law by military officers in Cape Colony and Natal. Lord 
Spencer and Lord Coleridge entered a strong protest 
against it. Lord Coleridge pointed out that martial law 
might be imposed by legislative enactment, but the 
ordinary constitution of the Cape was at present sus- 
pended and martial law was being applied by the mere 
fiat of the Executive. It was prohibited by Magna 
Charta and by the Petition of Right, and every year 
when the Army Act was passed martial law upon 
civilians was prohibited in time of peace. Under it 
persons might be apprehended without warrant, might 
be arrested without any charge being brought against 
them, and might ask in vain for the protection of the 
laws of evidence; they might have their homes search- 
ed, property confiscated, and lives taken. Martial law 
indeed, was tho embodiment of pure force, it was the 
imposition of the bare will or whim of the military. 
When applied in times of public excitement by men 
of one party to men of another, when, applied by men 
of one race to men of another race, by men of no 
judicial experience, then the danger to life and liberty 
was increased from something like a risk to some- 
thing like a certainty. 

Lord Salisbury defended the action of the autho- 
rities in Cape Colony and in the course of his 
observations said that martial law has no place in the 
constitutioQ whatever, that it is merely a fashion of 
speech, that there is no such thing as martial law, but 
there is a substitute for it — the application of force 
when law will not suffice. 
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Mr. Henry J. S. Cotton. 


It must be a source of singular satisfaction and 
pride to us in Southern India that the great Indian 
proconsul who left India last week amidst the 
unanimous regret of the whole country was born 
at Kumbakonum in 1845. Since the retirement 
of Lord Bipon we do not believe any other Apglo- 
Indian ruler has roused such deep feelings of 
affection and regard in the minds of the Indian 
people as the late Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
Mr. Cotton belongs to a’family who for five gener- 
ations have made India their home and the 
task of governing India well their life-work. 
Mr. Cotton himself declares in the pages of 
his excellent book on N&iv India . — “It is my 
pride that I am, as it were, an hereditary member 
of the administration.*^ In his early days Mr. 
Cotton was attracted to the philosophy of August 
Comte. It is not therefore surprising that through- 
out his whole Indian career Mr. Cotton has been 
actuated by the true principles of the “ Religion 
of Humanity.*’ He has ever been the sincere 
friend and well-wisher of the Indian people and 
has had the rare courage to advocate publicly their 
legitimate claims and aspirations. A fearless 
champion of the weak against the strong and a 
bold repressor of oppression and injustice in any 
form or shape, Mr. Cotton exposed the faults 
of the Assam planters in their treatment of 
coolies in tea-gardens. For this he has been the 
victim of slander and calumny at the hands of 
organised capitalists and their supporters in the 
Anglo-Indian press. It is only a strong and . 
stern sense of justice and the conviction of having 
^ne what was right that enabled Mr. Cotton 
to pursue his righteous course without having 
in the least been affected by the vile and vitu- 
^rative oHticism heaped on him. 

rWs a sad commentary on the singularly good 
servi&a^^djjoh Mr. Cotton has rendered to the plant- 
ers of should 

^ regarded os j enemy. In reply to a 


farewell address presented at Shillong, Mr. Cotton 
repudiated the idea that he was the enemy of the 
planters. Said Mr. Cotton : — 

I regret the cannoyance which was caused by the pub- 
lication of this exposure ; but that annoyance, even if it 
results in my being persistently described as a **malignant 
slanderer,” tnay be regarded as a trifle, light as air, if it 
has been followed by the removal of the abuses referred to. 

It is a great pity that a feeling of suspicion 
should be spread abroad that Mr. Cotton’s great 
and honorable career in India has been brought to 
a close by the action of higher authorities whose 
favour Mr. Cotton has not made it a study to 
obtain. His Highness the Malm Rajah of Dhar- 
banga was but voicing the unanimous voice 
of the people the other day when he said in 
public meeting ; — “ For twenty-nine years he has 
devoted himself to us and has won our affection and 
confidence to an extent which does not fall to the 

lot of many officials in India Mr. Cotton 

knows us, and we know him, and there is a bond 
between us which neither time nor space can loosen 
or sever.” 

In an admirably eloquent speech full of pathos 
and good— will Mr, Cotton responded; — 

I am knit to this country by an hereditary link ex- 
tending over five generations, by a personal service of 
35 years, and by affectionate sentiments to the people, 
which are reciprocated by them. I have held high 
office among you, and as I have earned your confidence, 
esteem and regard, I deem this my reward, fn 
my retirement I can never forget India ; and I shall 
never forget Assam. All the energies of which I 
am still possessed will continue to be devoted 
to tho service of this great country. I shall always owe 
to India more than I can repay. I can never discharge 
all my obligations to her people. 1 have never Ignored 
and shall never be unmindful of the responsibilities I 
owe to the Government. I have never failed ,ln my 
sense of discipline, I|am true to my salt. But in ray 
retirement or in harness the interests of India will 
always be nearest to my heart. I bid you again fare- 
well. I am deeply grateful for all the kindness you 
have shown to me ; and I part from yon with sincere 
sorrow.” 

May Mr. . Cotton live long and the glorious 
traditions of his administmtioiir^tiiate his coun- 
trymen in India ! ' 
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India in England. 

After reading the proceedings of the great pub- 
lic meeting held in the Memorial Hall in London on 
the 15th. ultimo to advocate the objects of the 
Indian Taraiiie Union, one is inclined to regard 
Lord G-eorgeilamil ton’s refusal to receive a depu- 
tation of that body as a blessing instead of a curse, 
^or it is a sad fact that with all his boasted im- 
perialism, the average Englishman does not trou- 
ble himself much about the affairs of the Indian 
Empire which Providence has committed to his 
charge. The heart of the English nation is good, 
and experience has slios^n that in spite of occa- 
sional lapses the Eritislier's sense of justice can 
saft*Iy be relied upon. It is this fond hope that 
prompts us to take an optimistic view of the 
meeting in the Memorial Hall. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney in a slmit but pointed speech urged that, 
the authorities ought not to rest satisfied with the 
mere prevention of famine. 

Something must be done to extinguish the starvation 
and pauperism that make that poor law administra- 
tion necessary. Wo are not content to relieve the 
impoverished people, we want to do something by which 
pauperism may be diminished and abolished. We feel 
that it is not enough to have machinery to cope with 
famine when it comes. There is vast scope for work in 
preparing for famine and enabling it to be withstood, 
not merely by Government help, but by making the 
people themselves better able to cope with the calamity .*' 

The case for an inquiry into the causes of con- 
stant famines could not have been put better. Lord 
Kipon also urged the case foi* inquiry with great 
force. His Lordship rightly observed : ** It is im- 
possible that a gremt agricultural country like India 
should be visited with fa?nine of the severity of that 
which haa fallen on India of late without there 
being created thereby a slate of affairs requiring to 
be looked at from a new point of view, and also 
requiring to be dealt with by a different system 
from the present.” Lord Hobhouse, Mr. S. S. Thor- 
biirn, Mr. Vaughan Nash, Sir Baymond West, Sir 
W. Wedderburn, Sir M. M. Bhownagree, Sir. 
John Jardine, Lady Hope, Mr. Alex. Rogers, Mr. 
Martin Wood and several others supported the 
view taken by Mr. Courtney and Lord Bipon, 
and a number of important resolutions were pass- 
ed. It was also decided to present a petition to 
the House of Commons conveying the request of 
the meeting. We sincerely hope that an inquiry as 
prayed for by the meeting will be granted, and that 
the British public will be made acquainted with 
the gravity of the situation in India, Elsewhere in 
our Geneml Notea will be found the, resolutions 
passed at this meeting. 


Lord Curzon and the Telegraph 
Mutiny Memorial. 

In a speech replete with his usual lofty and stir* 
ring eloquence. Lord Curzon opened tlie other day 
at Delhi the belated memorial to the Telegraph 
Signallers who bravely stood to their guns at the 
post of duty on the fateful day of 11th May 1857. 
Said His Excellency ; 

Whatever in life or in history lifts humanity abovo the 
ordinary level and. makes us forget the petty and the 
squalid, of which there is unfortunately so much in our 
midst ; whatever shows human character in its higher 
aspect, namely, as resourceful, unselfish and daring 
that is vvorthy of being held up to praise for the sake 
of posterity, and its public commemoration cannot fail 
to leave its mark upon the minds of future generations. 

We heartily echo the noble sentiments given ex* 
pression to in the above passage All the same we 
cannot help confessing to a feeling of sadness that 
in one way and another, that dark episode of 
human frailty and crime, the Indian Mutiny, should 
be continually brought up, and its minutest incidents 
and horrors impressed on the mind of a gene- 
ration which happily has no personal memories of 
a time prior to that of the established 
amied. We cannot see that any useful purpose is 
served by raking up the memory of the scenes of 
barbarities and horrors. This view of the case 
was combated by His Excellency in the following 
words : — 

Tragedies and horrors and disasters do occur in the 
history of men, and it is useless to pretend that they 
do not. In the history of India they have not been 
wanting, and as in the case of the Mutiny, there have 
been instances where the racial element was introduced, 
and where there were deeds of blackness and shame 
but that is no reason for ignoring them. Pass over 
them the sponge of forgiveness, blot them out with the 
finger of mercy and of reconciliation, bub do not pre- 
tend that they did not take place, and do not, for the 
sake of a false and mawkish sentiment, forfeit your 
chance of honouring that which is worthy of honour. 

Wise words these, to which hardly any excep- 
tion can be taken, but we doubt very much if the 
ordinary bulk of humanity can view these things 
from the same philosophic and lofty standpoint 
as His Excellency. In the present peculiar 
state of our country, where already there is ndt 
much of cordial feeling to boast of between the 
rulers and the ruled, and where races of such im- 
mense diversities are living as one political unit, 
the welding of the various peoples into one har- 
monious whole —-the goal of true Indian patrio- 
tism and the highest Indian statesmanship-can 
scarcely be reached by the perpetual opening of 
old sores. 
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<• TiM Vagfaries of Examiners, 


A gotid deal of useful evidence was tendered 
before the Indian University Commission which 
sat at Lahore. Mr. Bobson, Principal of the 
Government College at Lahore, drew the attention 
of the Commission to the ridiculous manner in 
which questions are set by examiners, especially 
in the subject of English literature. We have 
heard similar complaints expressed in this part of 
the country in regard to the same subject. 

Mr. Bobson quoted the following questions from 
an examination paper of three hours ; — 

“ Give the biographies of Chaucer, Bacon, Locke and 
Addlson->>3 MOfTks, Name their principal writings and 
give a summary of the purpose and contentsof each— 5 
Trace their influence on English thought and 
literature ->-6 markt^ Describe the change from the 
l^oal to the romantic in English poetry— 3 

improvemente introduced by Hume, Roberts 
and'vioboil in the method of writing history — i nnar'k 
each. Describe the growth of the Epglish novel from 
tee 'Commencement up to the present time— 5 marJis. 
Write a history of the Arthurian legends— 4 

lu detail Spenser witli Tennyson — 5 marht, 
/ I x**^^*^ the Faery Queen and from The Pastting 
t^Afthur te illustrate your answer— 4 marks. State 
the eviclencGs of the chronological order of Shakespeare’s 
plays— 3 marks. 

In answer to a question by a member of the 
Commission, Me. Bobson replied : — 

Each question would need a volume to itself. The 
only kind of person who could pass in such an examina- 
tion 18 tee boy who knows nothing about English litera- 
ture but has crammed a text look and memorised a 
maM of general remarks which he is able to repeat 
without really understanding them, * 

The evils rrferred to by Mr, Robson are very 
serious. Under the present system boys are com- 
pelled to answer questions concerning authors 
wh^ books they have never read. Truly, the 
ordinary boy knows nothing about English litera- 
ture at first hand ; he has merely crammed the 
history of English literature. Commenting on 
Mr.* R^soti’a evidence and the specimen of ques- 
•taoDS cited by him, the hxdian Nation makes the 
following observations which can by no means be 
'^(sdnsidered strong 

Wfdo DCt want to suggest punishments of a depart- 
mental kind, which might very well be left to^tee con- 
sideration of the authoritiest but, having regard to the 
geoerally ill-constructed character of examination pwpers 
in India, we th^ik it would be desirable to lay down a rule 
teat every man who sets a paper should, after the exami- 
nation has been held^ write- out tee ariswers to his own 
questions in a form which might serve us a model and 
send them on to theUniveiisity which should then publish 
teose answers. In that way alone can an examiner^be 
brought to look at his own questions from the examtiha's 
jkdtttofview. 


The Out-Look of the^Hindu Race- 

Mr. N. N. Ghose, editor of the Indian Nation, 
ill his book on “ The Memoirs of Maharaja 
Nubkissen Bahadur’^ which is reviewed elsewhere 
takes a very gloomy and despondent view of the 
future of the Hindu race. 

“ The prospect of the Hindu race ”, says Mr. 
Ghose, “ is uncertain, even gloomy. It will not 
recruit from other religions, but can lose mem- 
bers to them. It will be extinct by the dis- 
integration of its society. LTnion by marriage- -with 
any other race will also tend to extinguish it. Jn 
stead of acquiring a greater coheraaoe every day 
and tending to national unity, it is splitting up into 
more and more classes and sects. On the absence of u 
Hindu regime there are no agencies possessed either 
of moral or civic power for effecting the needful 
reforms, readjusting ttociety, evoking order out of 
chaos and breathing new life into the Hindu people. 
Regeneration appears to be impossible, dissolution 
pretty^ certain. What then is the hope of the 
Hindu ? Scarcely anything: but this, that the creed 
which dies with the Hindu may live on in 
the European. If the Hindus, before they pass 
away can communicate to some at least of the 
sons of the west all that is best in their religion, 
their philosophy and their ideals of life, they may 
die content. The principles, the ideas, the habits 
will remain; the new possessors will probably 
cherish them'^ith more earnestness, defend them 
with great^'zeal and energy, develop and propagate 
them in a more effective w’ay. The hope of (he 
devout Hindu is in the European. He may 
well fear that he will leave no other heir 
in the spiritual sphere.” It seems to us 
that fitr. Ghose is needlessly despondent. The 
Hindu may change in externals but ' the spirit 
of liis religion and society is not likely to vanish 
for ever. The spirit of tjjp Vedj^nta wilMive 
mito eternity, for it embodies the ^rnal prin- 
ciples of truth and justice. 
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[ ALL MIGHTS KESHRVED. ] 

SOME FAMOUS ANGLO-INDIAN NATURALISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Government undertook the regular 
11 k investigation of its natural liistory and geo- 
5“ logy, India was in the main dependent upon 
the efforts of amateurs for advancing our knowledge 
of these subjects. And it is a fortunate cirooiii- 
atance that throughout the century which has just 
come to a close such amateur labourers have never 
been wanting in this great field of research. With 
all the members of this noble band their labour was 
a labour of love ; and the same may indeed be said 
for their professional brethren by whom so much 
of the work has been carried on of late years, for it 
is probable, if not certain, that no one enters upon 
the study of natural history who has not an innate 
bias in that direction. In one respect the 
appearance on the scene of the professional ele- 
ment has been to some extent disadvantageous 
since it has tended to check amateur work ; but 
even at the present day the number of amateur 
naturalists in India is very considerable, as is 
evident by the flourishing condition of such institu- 
tions as the Bombay Natural .History Society \ and 
there is little doubt that much good work will be 
done in the future by such unpaid labourers. 

In a country like India, where large game of 
many kinds is still numerous, such an intimate 
connection exists between natural history and 
sport that it is in many instances a matter of 
difficulty to decide wliether or no a particular name 
should be included in the roll of naturalists. And 
to the following list of names of eminent deceased 
as contributors to our knowledge of the natural 
history of India there are doubtless many others 
which might have been added. The object and the 
aim of the present article is indeed merely to call 
attention to the names and achievements of some 
of the most eminent of the Anglo-Indian Zoologists 
who have worked and passed away daring the 


century which has beetf ope of' such' remarkable 
progress in physical science of all kinds, and if 
there are any important omissions they are 
accidental. 

Erom the fact of his birth having been coincident 
with that of the century just closed, coupled with 
the extreme importance and value of his labours, 
there can be no question as to the propriety of 
commencing our brief and sketchy survey with the 
honoured name of Brian Houg^iton Hodgson. 
Born in 180(> and surviving till 1894, Hodgson, in 
addition to being a learned arclimologist and 
linguist, may lay claim to being one of tlie most 
distinguished of the Anglo-Indian naturalists whose 
labours were completed within the limits of the 
nineteenth century, The amount of work he 
accomplished and the advances he made in our 
knowledge of Indian animals are indeeil little 
.short of marvellous; while his investigations 
into the physical peculiarities and languages of the 
tiibes of the Eastern Himalaya are alone suffi- 
cient to entitle him to immortal fame. 
For many years British Besident at the Nepal 
Court in Kathmandu, Hodgson enjoyed unrivalled 
opportunities for attaining specimens of animals 
at that time entirely unknown to European science, 
and the value of bis collections forwarded to the 
British museum can scarcely be overestimated. 
Some idea, although an inadequate one, may be form- 
ed of the extent and magnitude of his labours from 
the length of the list of his zoological papers quot- 
ed by Sir W. W. Hunter in his life of Hodgson ; the 
total number of these contributions to science bring 
“ "no less than one hundred and twenty-seven. The 
zoological collections presented to the British 
Museum by Brian Hodgson in 1843 and 18^8 
comprised no less than 10,499 specimens. In 
' 'addition to these, the collection also included an 
enormous rminber of drawings and coloured sket- 
ches of Indian aniiimls executed by native artists 
under Hodgson’s personal supervision. Of these 
latter the great bulk Were subsequently tiltnsferred 
to the Zoological Society of London, by whom they 
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Cftrof ully preserved. Of-inamnials alone nolens 
t^an thirty-nine previously unknown species were 
described and named by Hodgson ; among them 
being such peculiar and interesting types as the 
t^kiir of the Mishroi Hills, the bhareel or blue 
sheep, of Tibet, the Tibetan gazelle, and the great 
Sikhim stag. It was also to his exertions that natu- 
ralists were first made acquainted with the beautiful 
C!hini,or Tibetan antelope, which is not improbably 
the natural prototype of the fabled unicorn and 
also with the wild argali sheep of Tibet which 
still bears his name. 

Next in order we may take Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, who was born in Scotland in 
1808 and died in London in January, 1865. For 
many years Superintendent of the Government 
Botai^ical Gardens at Saharunpur, Falconer is 
best “known in comxectionwiJh the Bmmmalian 
fossUs of the Siwalik Hills, wliich, in association 
with his friend Sir. Proby T. Cautley, he described 
and -figured in that magnificent but unfinished 
work the ‘‘Fuana Antiqua Sivalensis.” Butin 
addition to being a distinguished botanist, Falconer 
likewise contributed to the modern Zoology of 
India. In June 1837 he started on a journey into 
Kashmir, Baltistan, and Ladak, in the course of 
which he was instrumental in making known to 
science the Kashmir stag or hangal, as well as the 
Markhor or great spiral-horned goat of the Western 
Himalaya. His description of the fossil elephants 
-And Mastodons of the Siwalik Hills led Falcone** 
to pay much attention to tlie structure of the living 
llldhiQ elephapt, and his account of that species is 
ona of the most important and scientific that we 
possess. The life and labours of this distinguished 
i&uralist are described in the “ Paleontological 
Memoirs and Notes of Hugh Falconer,” compiled 
by Dr,.C. Murchison, and published in 1868. 
Daring his journey through Baltistan Falconer raejjj 
C.T. Vigne, an Englishman then travelling in the 
Himalaya gnd Baltistan, who subsequently publish- 
ed some notes on the mammals of that area, and in 
hfnpurol whom jaop of the Himalayan spepies 


of wild sheep ovis vignei is name^. Vigneigave an 
account of his journey in a work entitled “ Travels 
in Kashmir, Ladak, Lkardo, etc,” which was pub- 
lished in 1842. A later traveller, Cunningham, in 
his work on “Ladak,” which appeared in 1854, also 
devoted some attention to the mamip^ls of this 
elevated region. 

lieverting to earlier naturalists, we have to men- 
tion the name of General Thomas Ilardwicke, who 
seems to have been mainly a collector of animals 
so far as natural history is concerned. He is but 
known by Gray’s “ Illustrations of Indian Zoplogy/' 
which was publislied in London from 1830 to 1834, 
and is cbiefiy based on specimens in the Hardwicke 
collection. 

Better known w Doctor Thomas Horsfield who 
^as a resident pbyaician in Java atlhe time of the 
cpnq««est of that island by the British under 8ir 
Stamford RaiHes, by whom he was subsequently 
induced to take service with the Hon. East India 
Company. His earliest work, a systematic des- 
cription of the birds of Java, appeared in 1820, 
but he subsequently published catalogues of the 
maminals, birds, and lepidopterops insects in the 
museum of the East India Company ; the latter of 
these works being published between the year 1857 
and 1859. 

Although in later years more of a polkiciaii 
than a Zoologist, and for some time a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, Colonel W. II. 
Sykes is entitled to a prominent position, among 
the older Anglo-Indian Naturalists. Born in 1790, 
he entered the Bombay army and served under 
Lord Lake in 1805 ; retiring from the East India 
Company’s service in 1837, and dying in 1872. His 
most important zoological works are catalogues of 
the mammals and birds of the Deccan, which were 
published by the London Zoological Society in 
1831 and 1832, and are. the earliest systematic lists 
of Indian animals in existence. 

Of Dr. Theodore Cantor it must suffice to say 
that his period of zoological wiffk ocGiirr<^ about 
the ifiiddle of ^e century. An^aocoant of the 
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zoology of the island of Chusan having been pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1842, and a description of 
species of Indian eels at Batavia in 1853. He 
was chiefly occupied with Malay Zoology. 

Sir Walter Elliot, who was born in 1803 and 
(lied in 188>| is chiefly known in the zoological 
world by a number of papers contributed to Madras 
scientiflc journals. His name is perpetuated in the 
scientific title of a Madras species of tree-shrew, 
as well as in that of an Indian dolphin. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent, whose connection 
with the island of Ceylon terminated in 1849, was 
one of the most enthusiastic of amateur Anglo- 
Indian Naturalists, and his “ Ceylon, ” of which the 
first edition appeared in 1859, contains the best 
popular account of Cingalese animals and plants 
which ha6 ever been published. He devoted especi- 
al attention to the pearl-fishery and the natural 
history of the pearl-mussel, and likewise to the 
structure and habits of the Cingalese variety of tlie 
Indian elephant. A special account of the mode 
I of capture and taming of the latter animal was 
! piihlishiid in London in 1867 as a separate work. 

Another resident in Ceylon who has contributed 
much to our knowledge of the Zoology of that 
island was Dr. E. F. Kelaarb, who died in 1860. 
llis must important work, “Prodromus Fauna) Zey- 
lanicsB” was published at Colombo between 1852 
and 1854, but was never completed. 

We now come to Edward Blyth, who was born 
in 1810 and died in 1873, and who was perhaps 
one of the most talented and far seeing of the 
whole galaxy of Anglo-Indian naturalists. He was 
indeed in many respects a man whose views were 
in advance of his time. From 1883 till his death a 
continuous stream of literature relating to the Fauna 
of India poured from his pen, much of which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pengal, in Uie Proceedings of the Zoological Socie- 
of London, the /6 m, and the FiMs, For a 
period of twenty-two years prior to 1864 he occu- 
pied theimportant pbst of Curator of the nnisedm 
of the Asiaiio Society of Bengal, In Rirk Street, 


Calcutta ; during which time^he did much for the 
hiipcoyeinent and enrichment of the collection of 
which he published a catalogue in 1863. A cata- 
logue of the mammals and birds of Burma from 
his pen was publislied posthumously at Hertford in 
1875, together witli a memoir of his life. During 
the latter years of his ^reer Blyth devoted much 
of his attention to the wild sheep and goats of 
the Himalaya and Central Asia, and it is to him 
that |:he great sheep of the Pamirs owes its name 
of Ovis poll. 

Born a year later than Blyth (that is to say in 
1811), Surgeon- Major Thomas Caverhill Jerdon 
may be said to have done for the Fauna of India 
what William Yarrell accomplished for that of the 
British Islands, if we remember that w^hile the latter 
never described the mammals, the former refrained 
from treating of the fishes. Jerdon who was born 
at Roxburgh, went to India in 1835, and died in 
London in 1872. His first work, entitled Illus- 
trations of Indian Ornithology appeared in 1844^ 
and the first edition of the “ Birds of India ^ from 
1862 to 1864. Of the “ Mammals of India ** the 
flr.st’ edition was published at Roorke in 1867. It 
is not too much to say that these two admirable 
works (which were not however, without certain 
weak points) first gave to the world an adequate 
idea of the extent and limits of the avian and 
mammalian fauna of India; and they have formed 
the starting point for all subsequent treatises on 
the same subjects. 

While the reptiles were left for authors whom 
we still have with us, the task of compiling a com- 
plete systemotic list and description of the fishes 
of India fell to the lot of Surgeon-General Pran» 
cis Day. The first important work of Day on this 
subject seems to be The Fishes of Malabar,” 
which was published in London in 1865 ; and in 
1878 this was followed by the more ambitious 
** Fishes of India,*’ which long remained the stan- 
dard treatise on the subject. The publication by 
Government of the Fauna of British India, ** 
under* *the able editorship of Dr. W. T. BUmd, 
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i^orded, however, the opportunity for revising ahd 
bringing up to date his work on Indian fishes-^a 
task which Day just lived long enough to accoin- 
pKsh. 

The fauna of Burma did not come within the 
purview of Jerdon's work, and so far as British 
Burma (as then constituted) is concerned, this 
task was undertaken by the Bev. F. Mason, 
in a work published at Rangoon in 1860 under the 
title of “ Burma, Its People and Productions*” 
Mason w'bowas, we believe, a missionary, does not 
appear to have liad a very deep acquaintance with 
natural history so that this portion of his work 
partook largely of the nature of a compilation. A 
revised and enlarged edition of this work was 
subsequently issued under the editorsliip of Mr. 
William Theobald. 

The next name on our list is that of Co). A. 
McMaster, who in 1870 published a small volume 
entitled ** Notes on Jerdon’s Mammals of Irtdia** ? 
this was printed at Madras, and gave much addi- 
tional information with regard to the mammals of 
that ’province. 

Another observer who also contributed a series 
of valuable notes on the mammals of India, as 
well as on the birds, reptiles, and certain in- 
vertebrates, was Col. S. B. Tickell. ‘These form 
twelve folio and two quarter volumes of illustrated 
Manuscript, now preserved in the library of the 
Zoological Society of London, but were never pub- 
lished. To these notes Mr. Blan ford was indebt- 
ed for much valuable information when writing 
the. volume on mammals in the Fauna of British 
India.” Tickell also contributed papers on the birds 
of India, Burma, and Tenasserim to the JU$ for 
feeo, 1861, and 1862. 

A name of special brilliancy in the roll of 
Indian naturalists is that of Ferdinand Stoliczksi, 
who although not entitled by birth to be classed 
at an Anglo-Indian can scarcely be omitted from the 
present list, not only on account of the high value 
of* hit work, but as having been a Government 
aarvant, with a post on the Indian Geological 


Survey. Stoliczka, who for five years served the 
office of Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
died at the early age of 3*5 in June 1874 on the 
return journey of the second mission to Yarkand 
under the late Sir Douglas Forsyth. In the 
“ Autobiography and Beminiscencos ”,of that dip- 
lomatist the following passage in relation to 
Stoliczka occurs:—** On the road to Yarkand last 
year this intrepid and indefatigable savant en- 
dangered Win life by ovei^xertion when pursuing 
his geological researches at an elevation of nearly 
nineteen thousand feet, and in spite of intense 
cold. The journey across the Pamir was a severe 
trial to his enfeebled constitution, and on reach- 
ing the lofty Karakoram, Dr. Stoliczka exhibited 
signs of great distress. Undaunted, however, by 
all suffering, and too little heeding the warnings 
thus given, he overstrained his lungs and heart 
by toiling on foot up a mountain-side to make 
some scientific observation, and then, when he 
consented to be treated as an invalid, the injury 
was past all human skill to remedy, and he ra- 
» pidh passed away.” Stoliczka sleeps in the com- 
pound of the British Itesidency at Leh, where the 
present writer has on more than one occasion 
visited his tomb. 

Although primarily a geologist and palaeonto- 
Ic^Ut, Stoliczka was an accomplished all round 
naturalist whose loss'to Indian Zoological science 
was almost irreparable. Ills collections, made by 
him during the Yarkand trip were disoribed, with 
extracts from his notes, in the ** Scientific Results 
of the second Yarkand Expedition”, published hy 
the Indian Government. 

Henry Blanford, sometime meteorological re- 
porter to the Government of India, likewise served 
as a member of the staff of the Geological survey 
for a portion of his career. Like Stoliczka, he 
^played a great love for natural history^ and 
accumulated a large and valuable cplleQtiofi of 
Ipdian land^shells, many nf which be deecidhecL ^ 

A third depai*ted member eflhe Indian Geolo- 
gical survey who cultivated certidn ..bnmfhea of 
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/.oology V/A8 ValeDtine Ball. Born in Dublin in 
1843, be was appointed to the Indian Survey in 
1864, in which capacity he served the Government 
for seventeen years. His first important volume 
‘‘Jungle Life in India/’ gives a record of his travels 
and summarizes the results of his numerous papers. 
This work was followed by an elaborate treatise 
on the Economic Geology of India. His scientific 
reputation had by this time become so firmly 
established that on the resignation of the chair of 
(reology in the University of Dublin by the Kev. 
I)r. Haughton, Valentine Ball was appointed his 
successor. He was subseciueiitly made Direc- 
tor of the Dublin Museum of Science and Art, a 
post which he held till his death in June 1895. 
Jlairs zoological studies included anthropology 
and ornithology, and he accumulated very large 
collections of Indian birds during his geological 
tours. The ancient names of Indian animals was 
likewise a subject which attracted a considerable 
amount of his attention. 

Another bird-collector who held out great pro- 
mise of doing a large amount of valuable w'ork, 
had his life been prolonged, was VV. U. Davison, 
who died in 1893, while Curator of the Kalfles’ 
Museum at Singapore, to which post he was ap- 
pointed in 1887. Born in India, he was at first 
appointed to the Public Works Department in 
Burma, where he attracted the notice of Mr. A. O. 
Hume, the well-known Ornithologist, by whom he 
was* for some time employed as a collector. Davi- 
son enjoys the distinction of being the only 
Englishman who is known to have killed a reputed 
wild gayal. 

We have now to direct our attention for a 
few moments to three quondam officers of the Indian 

E uro, Calcutta. The first of the trio is Geof- 
)7eviU, wlio fell a victim to consumption at a 
, iratively early age. Shells formed the sub- 
ject' of fais studies, his most important work being 
the Hand-list of MoIIuscaHi the Indian Musot 
of wiyeh two '.imlames were published bet- 
ween *187® and 


James 'Wood^Mason, the second of the two, who 
was Deputy-Superintendent of the museum under 
Dr. John Anderson, devoted his chief attention to 
insects and crustaceans ; a Eeport oh the Tea- 
mite and Tea-bug of Assam, which was published 
in London in 1884, being of considerable value in 
regard to measure^ for checking the ravages of 
two serious pests. Mason, however, by no means, 
restricted his investigations to invertebrate animals’ 
one of his discoveries being the presence of a chain 
of small bones in the orbit of the eye of the 
Indian hill-partridges of the genus Arborieola. 

The last of the trio of officers of . the Indian 
Museum is Dr. John Anderson, . whose death, at 
the age of sixty-seven, ^ook place so recently as 
August last. Anderson was the first Superintend^ 
d^nt of the museum in Chowringhee ; and one 
his first duties in that post was to supervise the 
transfer from Park Street of the old collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which at this date 
had become Government property. This onerous 
duty he fulfilled to the satisfacton of all con- 
cerned. Anderson accompanied two Government 
expeditions to Yunnan in the capacity of natura- 
list ; and. the natural history results .obtained were 
described by him in a bulky volume entitled “Ana- 
toqiical and Zoological researches.” In addition to 
much other valuable work, he wrote Part I of the 
catalogue of the mammalia in the Indian museum. 
Shales and dolphins always attracted much at- 
tention on the part of . Anderson, who had the 
good fortune to describe a new species of porpoise 
from the Irawadi, while he believed he had evi- 
fience sufficient to justify the description of a new 
finner whale from the Indian Ocean. 

In contrast to the mighty denizens of the dee{) 
which formed one of the favourite studies of An- 
derson, the researches of Dr. George Edward Dob^ 
^on„ of the Indian Medical Service, w'ere . in the 
main restricted to the' bats and other insectivorous 
mammals, although he likewise paid a certiun 
amount of attention to the rodent, or gnuwing 
mammAls. His first important work on b(H» was 
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the “ Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera, and 
Catalogue of the species of Bats in the collection 
of the Indian Museum,” which was published in 
London in 1876. Two years later this was fol-. 
lowed by a British Museum Catalogue of Bats* 
containing a description of every known species. 
His next work was a “ Monograph of the Insect 
tivora,” of which the first two parts were issued in 
1882 and 1883. Of both these groups Dobson 
had probably a greater knowledge than any other 
man at that time ; and his death, which occurred 
during the last decade of the century under pecu- 
liarly painful circumstances, was a great loss to 
Zoological science. 

; Of Anglo-Indian sportsmen who have contribu- 
ted un a greater or less degree to the advancement 
of natural history, two only can be mentioned 
here. Of these the first is Captain James Forsyth 
the author of that charming book “ The Highlands 
of Central Asia”, a work which reached its 
second Edition in 1872. It contains much valu- 
ableinformation about the mammals and game birds 
of the great Sal-forest of the Narbada country, and 
forms a pleasant record of the wanderings and ex- 
periences of an observant sportsman. G. P. San- 
derson, the second of the two sportsmen in ques- 
tion was for several years superintendent of the 
elephant keddas, and by his untimely death the 
Indian Government lost an energetic and valuable 
servant. His chief hunting experiences were in 
Mysore ; and his one work, “Thirteen years among 
the wild beasts of India” was published in 1878, 
and is a mine of information concerning the habits 
and mode of life of many of the larger Indian wiki 
animals. The mode in which tigers attack and kill 
their prey was one of the subjects which attracted 
much careful attention on the part of Sanderson. 
A second was the habits of the great Indian wild 
ox, or gaur. But his duties gave him exceptional 
opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the mode of life of the wild elephant, and his 
account of this animal is perhaps one of the most 
valuable we possess. Up to his time very 


gerated notions obtained as to the. height attained 
hy the Indian elephant, and Handerson showed 
that the ordinai’y estimate must be very largely 
discounted. Like many reformers, he, howevtT 
carried his limitations somewhat too far ; and it is 
now’ well known that elephants occasionally attain 
considerably larger dimensions than Sanderson 
was at one time prepared to admit. In many res- 
pects Sanderson may be compared to the great 
African Shihan, Mr. F. G. Selons, the prime 
object of pursuit by both men being the elephant. 

E. LYDBKKEE. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIAN RYOTS. 


HEEE is no doubt one great danger to be 
guarded against in giving full proprietary 
title to the rttynts under the raynUvan 
tenure, and the Famine Commission presided over 
by Sir A. Macdonnell, whose report has come 
to hand since my last article on “ Land 
Settlements in India ” appeared in t;he February 
number of this Eeview, has given due pro- 
minence to the fact. THis is that the tenants, 
living, as they generally do throughout India, from 
hand to mouth, and having no capital to fall back 
upon in case of necessity, or even to supply what 
is required for actual cultivation, are exposed to 
the great temptation of being able to borrow on 
the security of their lands, a temptation into which 
the ordinary money-lenders of the country, who are 
their bankers, are generally by no means averse to 
load them into. The Commission report that in the 
four Bombay Colleotorates which are most exposed 
to famine iti consequence of the frequent failure of 
the S. W. monsoon in that region, east of the 
Syhiidri range or Western Ghdts, about ^ne^ourth 
of the land has been alienated to non-agriculturists, 
chiefly money-lenders, through its having been 
mcurtgaged to the latter as security for hums, and 
that the original tenants bfVS virtually become 
their serfs. 
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Th’s 18 no doubt a’very undesirable state of affair’s', 
and one certainly not anticipated by the originators 
of the Boihbay Survey Settlement system, who, 
although willing that the most impoverished class of 
the agriculturists should by degrees make way for 
capitalists who would expend their capital in the 
iHiprovement of the soil, never thought the land 
would pass into the hands of ordinary money-lenders 
whose bent was not in that direction, and who 
actually, being as a rule foreigners, most unwillingly 
incur the trouble and responsibility of landlordism. 
This is proved by the fact that, notwithstanding a 
distinct provision in the village account system of 
the Presidency for tlie entry of the actual pro- 
prietors’ names on the occurrence of a change of 
ownership, those of the original tenants are still as 
a rule continued in the village books. The no- 
minal proprietor as so recorded being the person to 
whom the Government looks for the payment of its 
rents, this tends to hold the debtors irretrievably 
fast in the money-lenders’ hands. 

The Commission, however, have failed to trace 
the real cause of the late rapid increase of the ratfats* 
indebtedness and the consequent alienation of their 
lands. Before the IndiaJi Limitation Law^ of 
wa.s enacted, debts due on ordinary debit and credit 
accounts were recoverable up- to 12 years from the 
date of the last transaction, and this period was 
reduced by that law to three years. The result of 
this assimilation of Eastern and Western ideas 
became evident at once. The money-lenders, find- 
ing the time within which they could recover their 
debts suddenly reduced to one-fourth, naturally 
began to press their debtors and force them to siga 
bunds, in many of which the latters’ lands were 
mortgaged, and to sue them in the Courts of Law, 
And in four years, viz., in 1875, the agricultural 
riots, which led eventually to the passing of the 
Becoan Agriculturists’ Itelief Act, broke out. 
fheae were not in any way directed against the 
Bovernment, but solely against the money- 
lenders, whose acoount books and bonds were 
. destroyed wholesale. Matters in this respect have 


not improved, for whereas under the old system 
the period within which debts on current ac- 
counts could be recovered was sufficiently long 
to admit of the parties coming to a mutual under- 
standing, the present law forces the money- 
lenders to keep up a continuous pressure for 
their recovery, and in such seasons of scarcity 
as have occurred recently, to bring their debtors 
more completely into their power. Add to this that 
in order as far as possible to prevent loss of revenue 
to the State, collectors of Land Revenue are apt in 
such seasons to postpone the collection of instal- 
ments in order to give the rayats time to meet 
their liabilities, in hope of realizing them at a latei^ 
date. Zealous village accountants (hwnam, taldti, 
Tculkarni), lynx-eyed, watch the movements of sudt 
defaulters, and drive them more and more into the 
power of their creditors ; they never cease from 
troubling and the weary rayat has no rest. 

What are the remedies for this state of matters ? 
In the first place, postponement of collection of 
revenue should be brought within the narrowest 
possible limits, and when a defaulter has no 
expectation of being able to pay up his debt 
out of the proceeds of a later crop, the remission of 
rent should be at once made absolute so that the 
rayat may not have to resort to his banker. Other 
remedies are a reversion to the old 12 years’ limit for 
all money transactions between rayats and money- 
lenders, and giving power to the Courts of Law to 
go behind the contract contained in any bond, as 
has lately been done in England, instead of 
enforcing it as it stands. It is quite possible that 
if the law of collection is strictly enforced against 
the new proprietors whose names have not been os 
yet recorded in the revenue books, and the twos 
other remedies noted carried out, a large number •f 
the existing mortgages of lauds will be voluntarily 
cancelled, aiy^d new ones prevented for the future, 
when the 12 years’ period for recovery of debts is 
restored* At all events, the idea is worth a trial. 
A much more .drastic remedy has already been 
carried out in the Punjab to prevent the alienation 
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vie i to forbid, it altogether in certain oases 
; and this has been followed up to a certain extent in 
3onibay by- enacting that .the revenue -authorities 
may in the case of land that may be forfeited for 
non-payment of rent or other, jpause, relet it for a 
shorter period than 30 years, the usual term under 
the Surrey rules, without the right of alienation. 
This, it may be observed, cuts two ways ; it will 
prevent alienation, but it will also lower the value 
of the . security on which capitalists would be 
disposed to spend money on the iinproveiDoiit of the 
land, and thus retard the advancement of the 
country. The measure is thus one of very doubt- 
ful expediency. 

- The Commission go further than , this. They 
propose (para .^*12 of the report) that: — 

•1*: The account between debtor and creditor 
should be investigated, and a fair sum should be fixed 
to be paid by the former to the latter in liquidation 
of the debt. 

, ' 2. . The average produce of the holding should be 
ascertained, and its money value should be expressed 
in caehj 

3. The surplus produce, after providing for the 
subsistance of the cultivator and his family and the 
necessities of cultivation, should be appropriated to 
the payment of debt, provided that such appropria- 
tion shall not be continued after the lapse of. a 
term of years. 

In substitution for 1, 2 and 3 the holding 
should be made over, at the land tax assessed, 
to the creditors in usufructuary mortgage for a term 
of years. 

In. either case the holding should be declared 
free of debt at the end of the term. A procedure 
^irnijar to this was ascertained to be followed in 
Bajpuf^na, and, it might have been added, in 
Guzerat and other parts of the country as w^i. 

Togethetr with these, remedies must be asaoCtated 
the improvement of the general status of the people 
by education, and that, of their credit by the estab- 
liahmenjt of' agricultaral banks . throughout the 
c^ntry in order to compete with the usurious terms 


insbted on by the money-lenders, the idea of 
getting rid of whom altogether is siftiply absurd; 
for, the agriculturist must necessarily have his 
banker as well os any other professional man. 
Education is, of course, receiving every attention 
at the hands of the Government of India, who have 
also appointed a Committee to report on the be«t 
method of introducing the system of Agricultural 
Biink.s, which will of themselves be an excellent 
means of education to the people in the matter of 
thrift and self-reliance. For these to be effective, 
however, it is evident that their working should be 
entrusted as far as possible to the people themselves, 
and that they should be hampered as little as possi- 
ble by the interference of Government Officers. 
The maximum of such interference should consist 
of the regulation of the general system and a 
periodical audit of the banking accounts by stale 
auditors. The preliminary report of this Commit- 
tee contains the germs of a really effective system, 
one which the present writer proposed more than 
three years ago, which will, if properly worki*d. 
rehabilitate the credit of the Indian agriculturist 
who may not be already too deeply sunk in thb 
mire of debt, and give him hope for the future. 
Sir A. Macdoniiell and his colleagues could hardly 
have considered the herculian nature of the under- 
taking they propose for putting the rayats on their 
legs again, and wo cannot go farther with them iu 
their proposal than to suggest that it should only 
be attempted, if at all, in the case of agriculturists 
w'ho are not indebted to a greater extent than 
would be covered by the proceeds of a single 
yearns crops. 
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AT THE TEMPtE. 


ANY ambitious young men, anxiously seek- 
ing for new paths in life, and eager to 
distinguish themselves in pastures fresh 
and untrodden ways will doubtless be glad to know 
something of life at the Inns of Court, whence 
year by year so many fully fledged Barristers issue 
forth to seek name, fame, or perchance a decent 
livelihood, in all quarters of the globe, far and wide 
as the British Dominions extend. Indeed nothing 
can be more cosmopolitan than these fine old 
Inns, for here you meet the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan rubbing shoulders \tith the West Indian 
and the Boer from South Africa, the Gaul and 
Teuton vieing with the Celt and the Saxon ; all 
castes, colors, and creeds striving to obtain the 
much coveted, “ call to the Bar ” whicli enables 
them to practice in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, whereever the Union Jack floats proudly 
in the air. 

The Kules and Regulations issued by the Legal 
Council of Eduoition, and the Benchers of each 
Inn, furnish the busk or “dry bones” of infor- 
mation regarding the course of studies, terms to be 
kept, and fees to be paid in connection with a 
“call to the Bar”; but 1 am not aware of any 
source from which a would-bo student may obtain 
a knowledge of the details of the whole cost, the 
daily routine, and other necessary facts connected 
with life at the Temple ; hence a brief article on 
the subject by one who knows all about it, may 
not prove uninteresting nor altogetkor profitless 
Probably most people are aware that there are 
four Inna of Court designated respectively the 
Inner and the Middle Temples, Lincoln’s and 
Uray^s Inns ; the two former occupy a command- 
ing position on the bank of the Thames, in 
iitljoining demesnes, while the otlier two are 
i^ituated a little way oflF, in Chancery lane and 
UrayV Inn road. Each and all of them possess 


dfaibnikig grounds or.'** compounds,” with smooth 
green lawns, and pretty flower-beds intersected 
by clean white garden-paths, some of which are 
thrown open fo the public during summer; an 
air of perfect quiet and repose pervades these 
domains, in marked contrast to the roar and 
racket of the streets which lend to them, 
and the pages of Dickens and Thackeray por- 
tray the beauties of these charming oases in 
the vast city, with a zest which betokens ihfi d^er 
light these great authors felt amid these peaceful 
retreats from the noise and bustle of life. I do 
not know that there is much to choose between 
any of these BchfX)l8 of law, but the Inner Temple 
men are popularly supposed to be w'ealthy enough 
not to care much about studying very hard, though 
they have the best Lthncy -of the whole, which is 
counterbalanced by the noble Hall of the Middle 
Temple. The ofher inns are smaller, but for some 
inscrutable reason, are more patronized by students 
from “ India’s * coral strand than the Temples are. 
To some it may be news to know that these Tem- 
ples are so called from the ano«&ht Knights Tem- 
plars who built them, and who combined in their 
own persons not only warlike but ecclesiastical 
functions; hence there are fine old churches attach- 
ed to the Inns where Sunday services are held 
during the terms, attendance at which is of course 
optional, and where the sexes are punctiliously 
divided from each other by high-backed pews, which 
effectually prevent wandering thoughts and wicked 
propensities to flirting in church. 

II. 

My recollections and reminiscences will be con- 
fined to the Middle Temple, which I am best 
acquainted with, and regarding which I quote the 
following description from the ** Guide to 
London , 

".This is one of the most interesting and remarkable 
places in the City of London. Between busy Pleet 
Street and the broad Embankment, are a venerable 
church, Gothic halls, piles of stately buildings duil 
old quadrangles, spacious lawns, clumps of old: trees, 
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naming pMenSy and a shady mntAi, ‘ #bere plays 
fountain in tlie midst of rockeiies and 
ilomra. There it hanging about the Temple the 
fkrourofa university toun, wkh its groups of 
o^kges, mingled with associationff of the old 
Crusading times, and espiciully with the literary 
history of the eighteenth century. The old world 
and the new are strangely commingled. Nine 
Orusaders with cross-legged stone effigies on their 
tombs have been lying silent enough for six 
hundred years, and the gardens near them resound 
on a summer evening with the merry laughter of 
hundreds of little children allowed to play there 
by the Benchers, the principal authorities of the 
Temple. In 1184 the Knights Templars, that 
remarltable order which combined something of a 
priestly with .a very decided military character, 
removed their principal London house from Hol- 
born to the banks of the Thames, and biiilt the 
famous church which we may visit to-day. After 
the abolition of the order in 1313, Edward II 
gav^ the property to Aymer De Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke. He did not retain it long, it passed 
to the great knights of the order of St. John of 
Jorusalem — the Hospitallers who rivalled the Tem- 
plars in valour, but who were more fortunate than 
thoyt ^nd, did not so soon fall into tfie bad boohs 
of the kings and other great ones of the 
earth. This community soon afterwards, in 1346, 
leaaisd portions of the estate to the doctors and 
students of the law— and they have ever since 
r^nedit. In 1608, James I abandoned his royal 
to, the property in favour of the corporation 
o| and Middle Temple. " 

Middle Temple Hall built in 1572, in which the 
^g^piM^rs and Students eat their dinners, is worth 
tUAiiig* Hi^til recently the eating of a certain 
number of dinners in hall was, with the exception, 
6i ocurse, of the payment of certain fees, almost the 
only newwy preliminary to a call to the bar. 
The baH waa* built in the early part of Queen 
EUMbet&*9 reigh^ frem: L'i62 to 1574, under the 
sH^^fbUeodenoe of Mf. Edward Plowdeu,* the 


treasurer ; and it is one of the ftriest edifices of its 
kind. The interior nobly proportioned, a 
hundred feet long, focl-y wide and forty-seven 
high, has a roof of dark oak richly carved, and 
windows emblazoned with Ihe arms of distin- 
guished members of ihe society. It is adorned 
with a beautiful screen of carved oak, erected in 
1575, at the lower end with Vandyke’s firm 
portrait of Charles I on horse-back, with other 
portraits of seventeenth-century kings and queens, 
and with a collection of armour. The hall has 
been, and is so still-the scene of costly enter- 
tainments. Queen Elizabeth visited it on the occa- 
sion of a masque in which Dudley, Earl «)f 
Leicester, took part. Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night was first performed there, he himself being 
present, and probably one of the actors ; it 
is the only place now existing, in which a 
play by Shakespeare Was acted in his life-tiino, 
and at the Christmas festivities held here, learned 
lawyers vied with the young students in uproa- 
rious merriment. 

The Middle Temple Library opened by the 
Prince of Wales in 1862, is a very elegant build- 
ing m the (lothic style, and contains 35,000 
volumes. The interior is about eighty feet long, 
and nineteen high. The Hall of the Inner 
Temple was rebuilt by Sydney Smiker, and opened 
in 1870 by the Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lome. The interior is ninety-four feet long, and 
forty high, and it has an extremely beautiful 
moulded roof. There is an interesting old crypt 
beneath its northern end. 

There are two Gardens about five acres in ex- 
tent, bid out with bwns and flower-beds, noW very 
interesting in late autumn on account of the famous 
show of chrysanthemums, these flowers being » 
special favourite of the gardener, Shakespeare 
has made the old garden of the Temple historically 
famous as the scene of the quarrel between Fbn- 
tagenet and Somerset, when^he white an4 
robes, th«Ae fatal »yinbd* 

and' adopted as badges. In Fountain' Coiltt, in 
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the MiddleTewple— a prettily laiiUout corner near 
tlio eritrauoe from Devereux Court, is a little foun- 
tain which Dickens has made memorable in that 
pretty chapter of Martin Chuzxlewit in which 
he tells us how Kuth Pinch went to meet 
her brother Tom in the Temple, and there encoun- 
tered John Westlock. But the little fountain des- 
cribed by Dickens, and by Thackeray in his Pen- 
dennis, has been improved and is all the worse 
for the operation. 

The Temple is associated with the names of many 
eminent persons only remotely and in some cases 
not at all, connected with the le^al profession. 
Among these are Sir Walter Ealeigh, the dramatist 
Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Burke and Sheridan. Dr. Johnson lived 
for some time in Inner Temple Lane, a new stack 
of houses, “ Johnson^s Buildings,” marked the spot, 
(roldsmith died in Brick Court, and was buried in 
the Temple church-yard. His tomb^has been re- 
stored and is now with others outside the railing 
of the church. Charles Lamb wa.^ born in the 
Temple. 

The Temple church is one of the most interesting 
(KTclesiastical edifices in the metropolis. It is 
divided into two parts, the round and a rectangular 
choir, where the service takes place. The former built 
in 1186, on the plan of the church of the Holy 
8opulchre at Jerusalem, is in the Transition Norman 
style ; it is fifty-eight feet in diameter. It 
was consecrated by Eeraclius, the Latin 
patriarch of Jerusalem. After various vicissitudes 
it was carefully renovated about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the entire edifice being then 
restored to its original 'beauty. The porch is es- 
pecially admh^. There are nine tombs of Cru- 
saders with recumbent figures in complete armour. 
Among them is the grave and monument,, of WiL 
liam le Marshall, protector of England during 
the minority of Henry 111. Selden, the great 
writer on International Law^ is buried to the north 
of the altar, the apot^VIHng marked by a monument 
of white; and among more. recent oelebritiee who 
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Were connected with the Temple-and hinre ^i&onii^ 
ments to their memory in the church, may be 
mentioned Lottl Eldon, Lord Chancellor Thuriow, 
etc. When the cluirch was laat reAored, m 
double piscina of marble was discovered near 
the oast of the south side, and a picturesque GalhMt 
niche on the north side of the building. Oil 
tnking up the modern floor, portions of the origin 
nal tessellated pavement were brought to light, 
and there were found some remains of ancient 
decorative paintings and rich ornaments worked 
in gold and silver. Above tlie western doorway, 
a charming Norman window composed of Oden 
stone was opened out and witidn the walls of the 
church there was found Sr pehitential dell; 'i 
dreary place of confinement four^and-a-tialf feet 
long, two-and-a-half wide, with a narrow opening 
through which the choir is seen. In this flarrow 
prison disobedient brethren of ancient ^Templars 
were temporarily confined in chains and fetters, 
and tliere is a grim tradition that knighte who had 
broken their 'Vows were imprisoned here and 
starved to death, while day after day the services 
of the church were chanted In ^heir ears. The 
triforium is a circular gallery containing many in'^ 
tdreeting monumental inscriptions, and lighted by 
Bomanesque windows over Norman archest 
Clusters of pillars support the vault. The choir 
in the Early English style has a very fine interior, 
and a large east window, and its roof is painted 
with arabesques. 

HI. : 

To begin at the beginning, I would reeommeiMl 
those who are not pressed for time, and who feel 
disposed to have a glimpse of the Contiiient of 
Europe, to travel by the » boats of the ^ Ordinar^ 
Service” of the Austrian Lloyds*' which leave Bom- 
bayonthe 7th of every month, and on which a very 
comfortable passage can be secured for Bs. 826 ; 
the Voyage by these boats occupies Uineteen days, 
and passengers are landed at Trieste in Auttria, 
whence the traveler may undertake a very ptCa^ 
ant and easy journey through Venice, Ihd^oeen of 
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the Sea, Milan ^ ith its nuigm^cent Ostliedrai q£ 
bundreda ot* spires, eaoh one surmounted by a statue; 
lorely Lucerne^ where snow-clad peaks and eharining 
lilies wake up the most splendid scenery in the 
work! ; Basis, and gay Pads, across the English 
CbanOel to London, the hub o^ the Universe. 
Should our student prefer a quiet uneventful voyage, 
he nay book direct by and O. steauiet's from 
Bombay, or the B. 1. S. N. vessels from Madras, at 
a cost of Bs. 600 to 700 first class, or Bs^ ^ to 400 
second class. Arrived in London, it is necessary 
to enter at one of the Inns, for wi^ the requisite 
qualifieation is|be passing of any ^blic examination 
in England or India ; matricidi^on at one of the 
Indian Universities sufficier^ fulfils this test but 
if the student has not thus qualified, he must pass 
a pieliminary examination ig 

I. English, 

II. English History, and 

HI. Latin. 

If he be a native of India he may under special 
ctreumstances be excused from posing in Latin. 
He then pays a sum of £50 as an eivtrance fee, and 
either deposits another £50 to provide for the 
regular payment of future fees and expenses, or 
ebe furnishes two English householders as seourity 
for such payments. * 

. There are four terms in each year, viz, 

1. Michaelmas, which occurs during the 
month of November. 

II. Hilary, in January. 

III. Easter, middle of April and May, 
i iV. Trinity, June. 

. Then comes the long vaegibn which lasts until 
November again. The best term in which to join 
b the Michaelmas term in November, as the student 
4hereby avoids one long vacation, and can finish 
his course within two and a half years by putting 
;iQ the twelve terms which he is required to keep, 
November of one year until June of the 
thirdyems,. 

The Dining fde which opens the doors of the 
Dining Hall to the Student, amounts, to £1 per 


annum, and as not less than six ^innen must he 
have attended each term, the cost of these at two 
shillings amounts to 1^ shillings, plus two more' for 
the hire of a gown which every student haa^tq wear 
during dinner. ? 

On being admitted, three cards are giveh to 
each student, one of admission to the lectures, a 
second to the Dinners, and the third to the Library^ 
a * term fee ’ of 10 shillings a quarter is payable 
and the student is entitled to the use of a common 
room, below which is a magnificent reading room* 
where all the leading newspapers and magaxines 
ba on the table, a writing room; cosily furnished; 
and a smoking room where chess is often played 
by those who care for the game ; there are also 
lavatories provided with liot and cold water, and a 
refreshment room where comestibles of sorts can 
be procured at much less than the usual restaurant 
prices, a pot of good tea for three, pence, with 
which a sHcat of cake is sometimes thrown in if 
the caterer be in a gauA humour. 

IT, 

Dinner is served in the hall daily at 6 P.M., but as 
I said before, a student is only required |o be pre- 
sent at six dinners per term. Arrived at the. hall 
he dons the gown which he hires there, and hur- 
ries in to secure a seat at one of the tables ; four 
men form each moss, which is presided over by 
any one of them who is called the “ Captain and 
through whom alone orders may be given to the 
waiters, so as to avoid noise and confusion. The 
Dinners are very good for the amount (diarged for 
them, consisting of soup or fish, a roast or :boiIed 
joint of beef, mutton or pork, with puddinga and 
tarts according to. the season ; half a bottle of 
wine is also supplied to each dinner, and he may 
order more liquor of any kind at his own expense. 
Grace is said by the Clmplain, oommencing 
with “ The eyes of all things wait dpon Thee 
0 Lord,” and it is necessary that every ' stadent 
should be m the Diiring Hail during grace; both 
before and dfter meat ; iMlerwwe his- attendande 
does net count. The Benchers are either Jndgat 
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or Barristers of standingi who form a committee 
of management, and are aliowed magnificent 
suites of rooms In the Temple free of rent ; these 
magnates dine ia the Hall at separate tables, 
somewhat raised above the others, and it is not 
good form for the student to rise before the Ben- 
chers from the tables. On what are called Grand 
Nights/’ distinguished men are invited to dine, and 
champagne then accompanies an extra good dinner. 
The Prince of Wales, Generals of renown, and 
other public men are thus invited ; on one 
occasion when Lord WoUeley was present, the 
electric lights suddenly went out, leaving the 
guests in darkness; but a miniature torch light 
illumination was at once extemporized by means 
of wax vestas which each student lighted and 
held up until the installation was put in order. 
Very little speechifying goes on, probably because 
lawyers prefer to speak when they are paid for doing 
so, or perchance they have enough of it in Court. 
Some of the students who have caste or religious 
scruples against partaking of meat, confine them- 
selves to soup and vegetables, though even then a 
man is not safe, for there is a good story told to the 
effect that a devout non-flesh eating student when 
partaking of- some innocent looking clear vege- 
table ” soup, was horrified to find a scrap of bone 
in it and at once warned his companions “to ’ware 
soup." Of course altliough attendance at dinner is 
compulsory, eating is not; and a very orthodox man 
may enjoy the feast of reason and the flow 
of the soul,” while he refrains from partaking of 
more mundane and solid refresh inent. The primary 
object of these dinners is to ev^ke a feeling of 
de corps, and give the students a social train- 
ing in company wdth their fellows, w'hom they 
>voiil(l otherwise have little or no opportunity of 
meeting. • 

V. > 

Th^ days of “ eating” one’s terms as the sole, or 
nven tha most important qualification, for a call totbe 
llar,^bate long been 'libtnbered witb^tbe legends of 
imcient bislory. Beal bai^; study is’now absolutely 


necessary in oi'der to qualify, for pass,.:, and the ; 
examinations have year by yedr been iinsreasing. in . 
difficulty iiotii they are quite up to, if they do jnot 
exceeds the. Standard of the, London, ,LL. 
There are four BraiUMies, in, eapb .O.f v«hiob,. 4 [ 
separate examination must bo passed.; tbqsp are:'— \ 

I. Roman Law. • 

II. Constitutional law and legal history. ■ * 

III. Evidence, Procedure and Criminal law. 

TV. “Finals” comprising Keal and Personal. 
Property Common law,- which includes 
Contracts and Torts, Mortgages and Equity. 
All but the“Finals” may be taken up at any time 
aftbr joining the Temple, but the'finals can only be* 
entered after the expiration of six terms. Any* 
or all may be taken together, or separately, but if 
IV, is taken with any other branch, no credit, is^ 
given for any (even if passed) unless the 
candidate succeeds in getting through. As 
there are three years (or at least 30 months) 
in which the student, may pass his examinations, 
it is best to take up one .branch during each term, 
the chances of getting thrgugh creditably being, 
tlius enhanced. If a student gaips .more, than 50 
per cent, in each subject, he is entitled to ‘‘Honors,”; 
and the Middle Temple gives £ 50 as a prize to 
each of its students who gains “ Honors ” in order 
to encourage its alunmi to strive for them. Twice 
a year a. scholarship of 100 guineas per annum, 
tenable for 3 years, is awarded at the discretion of 
the Council of Legal Education, to any student 
who may pass exceptionally well. After the whole 
of the Examinations have been passed,' twelve 
iterms kept, and a fee of nearly £ 100 paid, the 
student is called to the Bar, and becomes a full 
fledged Barrister-at-Law. On “ Call night ’i 
the passed men hire wigs and gownn in whieja 
tbgy present themselves before the Benchers 
fwsembled in state in the Hall; the Treasurer 
addresses to them on exordium filled with good’ 
advice (which is not always follbwed) ; the pi^sSed 
men are called up by name, and affix their 'signa- 
tures to the Boll ; after which “ call parties are 
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held, and champagne and other wines flow ireely ; 
next day the callow Barristers attend the Boyal 
Courts of Justice, where they sign their names, 
and are then free to practice in any part of the 
British Dominions, and toIRk or swim according 
to their merits or luck. 

VI. 

A few words regarding the accomodation avaiU 
able for students from India, may not be out of 
place. Many young men unfortunately make 
shipwreck of their lives at tlie very outset 
by devoting too much time to pleasure, and too 
little to study ; and it is important therefore for 
those who are starting on the voyage of life to get 
into a “good set” from the very beginning of their 
career. There are very nice respectable boarding 
houses in Bussell Square, near the British Museum 
which is situated at a convenient distance from the 
Inns of Court, but the charges are somewhat high, 
averaging two guineas per week. At Kensington 
and other suburbs very fair board and lodging may 
be had for half this sum, a little extra has to be 
allowed, however for rail or bus fares. On the 
whole t would roughly estimate a student’s expen- 
ses as follows : — 

Moderate outfit, and travelling expenses 
from and to India . . 75 

Entrance and call fees . . . . 150 

Term and Dining fees . . 15 

Board and lodging at one guinea per week, 
for three years, or 156 weeks . . 104 

Miscellaneous expenses, such as bus fares, 
stamps, stationery, etc. at one guinea per 
month . . . , . . 38 

Clothing at £ 10 per annum 30 * 

Total £, 472. 

or in round numbers jC. 500, amounting to about 
Bs. 7,600, is the very lowest figure at which a » 
student may fix his expenses for a three years’ 
course. If he be dilatory or neglectful, he roust 
of course reap the consequences by enhancing His 
expenses ; but any young man of average ability 
and steady habits, can count on securing a pass 
even if he does not succeed in securing Honors. 

C. Cbisss, 


(I^JvBIBEBY and corruption are synonymous 
^ terms, and if morality is virtue then mora- 
lity cannot be associated with bribery. Not- 
withstanding this, there are some minds which, by 
a perversion of thought, do associate such evident 
contradictions. With such people the acceptation 
of illegal gratification has a moral side. In receiv- 
ing what, in the law’s nomenclature, is a bribe, 
they maintain that they do no wrong ; and they 
even go a step further and hold that, by accepting 
what is called an illegal gratification, they condemn 
justifiably an attempt to vitiate the ends of justicf*. 
That is, they claim to be doing positive goixl. 
Corruption is the curse of India. There is corrup- 
tion in other countries, but not to the extent that 
it is found in India. Here, it is reduced to a fine 
art ! There is not a single department of the Ser- 
vices, not one commercial transaction, probably no 
official social function, that is not blackened and 
dishonored by greed and covetousness. There is no 
obligation on my part to ascribe causes for this state 
of degradation. They must be obvious to those who 
are acquainted w ith the history of this country for 
centuries past. It is the invariable consequence of 
repression— of force. A people that cannot assert 
its rights must purchase them. The individual who 
has not the courage to demand, the power to enforce 
compliance with his demands, and who is not pre- 
pared to “ do right, because right 'is right, in scorn 
of consequence” has no alternative but to attiun his 
ends by purchase. Individuals make a people. If no 
bribes are given, bribe-takers and bribe^seekers 
would cease to be. It is absolutely useless for 
administrators to tr^ and stamp out corruption, 
where a whole people is corrupt and bent on un- 
dermining the honesty of public servahts. Somebody 
has said that ‘ every man has his price.’ He assu- 
redly has. As long as humanity is what it is not, 
divinity, every man hu bis price. If it is not 
money, it is eome^dag flattery, Criondshipf 
kin, suhservienoe, land, women, what . Some 
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oF these things may not, in the law’s sense, be 
illegal gratification ; all the same they serve to 
warp us from the right, to lead us, ever so little 
it may be, astray. It is nearly impossible, indeed 
quite impossible, to predicate any course of action 
where motives of some kind, right in one respect, 
sometimes wrong in another, do not come into play 
and it is as impracticable to detect or punish the 
person whose motive is a wrong ope, unless it takes 
the form oF one of those amenable to the provisions 
of the Penal Code. It is a common fallacy that 
the bribe-taker is more criminal than the man who 
offers the bribe. It seems to me that the act of 
the latter is much more reprehensible. Circum- 
stances alter facts, and corruption, when it assumes 
the Forms of extortion and oppression, is a crime of 
the deepest dye. But this is comparatively rare, 
and more often than not it is the other way about, 
bribes being, mostly, voluntary. In such cases 
the briber should always be more severely dealt 
with than the receiver. The difficulty of differen- 
tiating is difficult. Whatever be the causes that have 
80 firmly established bribery in India the fact 
remains that the giving, or receiving, oF bribes 
incurs no popular reprobation. The native official 
who is known to receive no bribes is considered a 
poor, spiritless creature who wastes his opportuni- 
ties. Curiously enough, the European official is in- 
variably expected to be above bribe-taking. He loses 
vastly in public estimation and is despised if he is 
luiovi'n to be a bribe-taker. The native official 
who takes bribes is considered, on the other hand, a 
smart, a clever man, whom it is worth while to 
conciliate and keep on friendly terras wdth. “ Who 
cares ” said a ryot to me “ to be Friendly with a 
scrupulous official who does bis duty ? 1 would 
rather make a friend of a man who is unscrupulous ; 
he would kee{> me al^a pinch.” If there is little or 
no reprobation against an official — a native official 
I mean — receiving bribes there is none at all 
sgainst the briber. It is in .the natural order of 
things thaty in a crimioal case, one should want to 
<> 8 cape, and he who can get oi by purchasing 


immunity by a bribe and does not, is a fool. Simi- 
larly in civil cases, it is quite natural that . one 
should wi^nt to win, and if the expenditure of a 
few rupees in the shape of bribes enables a suitor 
to win, it is quite le^mate to purchase the vic- 
tory. In such cases the loser does not dream of 
blaming the unjust judge who decided against him ; 
he tnerely deplores his inability to out-bid his oppo- 
nent. There is no exaggeration in these statements* 
Every reader who knows anything of the mind of 
the masses of India, will bear out my statements. 
The cases of bribery that come to light are cases of 
extortion generally, where actual inpeouniosity on 
the part of the oppressed man, or where no adequate 
return is made by the extortioner, are the springs 
6 f action which lead to exposure. As stated 
before, there are bribes and bribes ; and in this 
paper I do not consider it necessary to deal with 
bribes which, according to the law, are no bribes, 
so to speak. A letter of recommendation to a 
magistrate may possess all the force of a bribe. It 
all depends on the position of the person writing 
it. The appointment of a particular candidate 
may be due to caste, or class bias, friendship, kin, 
revenge against another, personal liking, or any 
similar cause. Occasional aberrations of this kind 
excite no remark, but accumulated instances lead 
to sure detection and public censure. The law mani- 
festly is helpless to punish where public opinion 
is the only potent weapon capable of dealing out 
punishment. Cases in which there is a complete 
absence of material benefit, immediate or remote, 
but where some selfish motive is the spring of an 
unjust action illustrate the phychological side of 
bribery. But, as said before, it is not necessary 
to disouss the matter here. What I am immedj;- 
ately concerned with is the bribe which comes 
within the provisions of the Penal Code, and I wish 
to show that, not only is it nearly impossible to sup- 
press corruption where the people are corrupt, but 
to illustrate, as far as I am able, the opinion of many 
otherwise worthy and respectable men on the 
subject. Before going further it is necessary to 
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aaiM a^in that, ainety-nine oat of every hundi'ed 
people, in South India at all events, took upon bri- 
bery as a legitimate means of earning money, of 
evading the consequences of wrong-doing, or over- 
rtjaching an opponent. mother of a man, or 
his wife, will often taunt the breadwinner with in- 
capacity, should he fail to add to his legitimate ear- 
nings, money obtained illegitimately. We have all 
heard of perquisites. The leavings at table are, in 
generously conducted households the perquisite of 
the table servants, and, as such, there is no discredit 
in taking them. They often serve to feed a family » 
A factory hand besides his pay is often permitted 
to have fuel and oil for nothing. These arc true 
perquisites. But the Varumanom, the perquisites, 
that attach to an office in India, is a subterfuge for 
actual bribery and peculation. The duffadar of a 
CollectK)!’ may get lU, or 12, rupees a month, 
but his Vanimanom is often twice that sum. 
llis tips are given to him always with an 
object in view. The Forest-guard who gets 8 
rupees a month will boast of his Vammanom as 
10 or so. He winks at smuggling and levies black- 
mail for infractions of the law, on forest produce, 
to swell his income. The beat Policeman makes a 
Vammanom out of nuisance cases and gets /mk- 
slieesh from the ba/iaarman for being jjlind to short 
measures, and for aiding and abetting trickery and 
cheating. In the grades of service a step or two 
higher — the D. P. W. Overseer will receive his 
mamool commission of 10 per cent, from road con- 
tractors for bad or short material, and thank (lod 
that, he is not as other men are — an extortioner, 
covetous and greedy. The Police Inspector will be 
blind to the doings of his IStation-house Officer 
^he^ceivesa monthly, or quarterly, stipend in 
the shape of some sovereigns, a pair of bullocks or 
.^traveilUng cart; and so it goes on. It is all 
^I^Eir¥tmanom, which causes no qualms of conscience, 
raises no doubts,, runs little or no risks of dis- 
covery. I remember once conversing with a 
Christian Overseer, a respected member of the 
Department of Public Works— wlio, by the way, 


was a Roman Catholio of most steadfast piety-^ 
and asking him “ How he was getting on? " “ i 
am all right thank you ” said he “ but dreadfully 
hard up. My wife's illness has run away with ail 
my earnings which I made on the — Project. Lately, 
no original works have been going on, and I hear 
that very soon work will be taken in hand on the^ 
road. I wish ” — here he placed his hand on his 
breast and raised his eyes to Heaven — “ that God 
will give me an oi»portunitij of making some money’ 
It must be understood that my Christian friend 
was on the Permanent Establishment of the D. V, 
W. earning a fairly good salary, and that by his 
appointment to the road he longed to be on, he 
would not be given one extra pie. He wished “ to 
make money" i. to make it illegitimately, and bis 
invocation to the Almiglity to keep him is distinctly 
instructive. It is only equalled by the bandit of 
Italy praying to the Virgin to help him in his 
piracy and promising to deck her shrine witli 
his spoils. The Overseer was an Eurasian 
and it never crossed his mind, for one moment, 
that to make money from the Public revenues was 
wrong or reprehensible. He would argue that the 
contractor gave him a stereotyped commission which 
he was doing no wrong in accepting. He was 
oblivious to the fact that contractors do not 
give a commisson unless for a quid pro quo. This 
moral obliquity of vision in bribery cases is some- 
thing phenomenal, us I shall show in the following 
dialogue which is, more or less, a true reproduction 
of a conversation I have listened to ; — 

A \fi the moralist, B m the Magistrate — and we 
shall let A commence the attack: — 

.4.—“ We were bilking of bribes and bribery, a while 
ago, and I fancied that,— pardon me, if I make a mistake 
— that, you are somewhat inclined to ooiidotie bribery. 

. if.— That-depends, on wbat you mean by bribery. 

A. — What ? Would you wink at bribery in any form? 
Let me cite an instance. Suppose a case of partition of 
property, of libel and defarntion of character, or any 
similar dispute, where the opinion of the judge earns* 
considerable weight, apart fronrffTe evidence on . record, 
oaaea before you at( a judge, and h bribe were o^ered 
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one party, would you receive the bribe and think it no 
liarm ? 

i?.— I would receive the bribe, and still do justice. 
^l,__WhatI If for instance one party offered you 
Rs. 500 to decide in his favour ? Honestly ? 

^.-—Provided there were no witnesses 1 should receive 
the bribe. Ks. 500 goes a long way. 

4. —And you would pollute justice by deciding the case 
in his favour ? 

You jump to ra.sh conclusions, my friend. I would 
still do justice, and it would please me greatly if I could 
conscientiously decide against the man who offered me 
the bribe. 

A.— Would that be just— honest ? 
yy.— Certainly with regard to tiie case itself. As re- 
gards the briber, it is no question of honesty or justice. 
He is dishonest, inasmuch as be hoped to intluencc me 
to act falsely by offering me Rs. 600. Possibly he ha^ the 
strongest case, but in his anxiety to over-reach, or ruin, 
his opponent, he is willing to sacrifice the money. Gener- 
ally speaking the man who has the weakest case does the 
bribing. Often it is the man who has the longest purse. 
In either case, I am invariably prejudiced, not in the 
briber's favour, but against him! 

H.— -Then a bribe does influence you 7 
\ /7.— Well, yes ! But Tiot in the sense you mean. Your 

' idea is, apparently, that I decide in favour of a man 
bemme 1 am paid a bribe to do so. 

A.— That was ray impression, but accepting your state- 
ment about being prejudiced against the briber as correct, 
I conclude that a feeling, not altogether judicial, not 
wholly impartial, manifests itself, 
if.— Perhaps I But facts and evidence are stubborn 
things, while the Superior courts exercise a wholesome 
check on individual vagaries. I make it my duty to de- 
cide simply upon the evidence and the probabilites of 
things. In any case, even if the prejudice which you 
condemn as non-judicial and unjust, sways me— and being 
an honest man, I confess that your objection has some 
weight do I not punish a rascal who has dared to tamper 
with the honesty of a just judge 7 
A.-— Would It not be better to hand him over to justice 
by getting him prosecuted for attempting to bribe you 7 
■R.— By advising such a course you exhibit, my good 
friend, a remarkable want of worldly wisdom. If 1 were to 
^0 that, the ends of justice would be defeated in almost 
every instance. Afy system promptly and very effectually 
IHinishes a rascal. 

A,— I confess I do not see how. 

ia all very simple, In the lirsjb {dace ii man who 


attempts to bribe another takes every possible care to 
avoid publicity. To prove an offence of attempt to bribe 
is most difficult, and one that is rarely convicted. To pro- 
secute for such an attempt has roost serious consequences, 
if it fails, inasmuch as I become notorious. The alleged 
attempted criminal transaction is pounced upon, and dis- 
cussed ill every possible light, and some of the more un- 
scrupulous newspapers remotely hint that I am playing to 
the gallery and that things in this world are not always 
that they seem kc, 

A. — But you could prosecute such a paper for libel. 

if.— My dear Sir. do you want me to live in a perpe- 
tual round of litigation 7 Apart from the notoriety of the 
thing, my superiors would not permit it, and above all 
litigation spells money — and I have no money to throw 
away. 

^.—(Incredulously) I see; so you take the punish- 
ment of the culprit upon yourself. 

B. — That 's so. (curtly). 

A .—But then how do you reconcile the acceptation of 
money for which you make no return but an ill one, with 
fairness and plain dealing 7 Again, if you do not expli- 
citly promise to decide the case in the briber’s favour, 
he believes that you will. 

B , — His delusion is, my dear friend, no business, of 
mine. If such a man speculates with his money ho mns t 
be prepared to meet with the results of rash speculation. 
.There again (and B smiled a bland smile) I am> doing 
him a service, 

A. — But do you not take under false pretences a sum 
of money you have no tittle of right to 7 And you 
must be aware that the man gives it to you on an express 
understanding, 

B, — I again say— 1 decline to be answerable for any- 
one’s self deception. In very many cases there arc agents. 
I rely on no agent. The agent is invariably that of the 
briber— and wlien I accept, what you call an illegal grati- 
fication — it is on the understanding that should Uie briber 
lose his case the money will be returned. 

yl.— Oh 1 then you do return the money 7 

if.— I always return money which is not legally mine. 

A.— I don’t quite'fdllow you. How can such mon^T 
be legally yours 7 ' / . < ' 

' if.— My very moral. Sir, before you run a tilt at 
btibery, and corruption, it is very necessary that you 
should give the subject a little more study. In this 
India of ours we do not blunder like you Englishmen. You 
must know that in most suits where one party offers a 
bribe— and that is mostly always— the other party -— tries 
to outbid the first toffer. ' 
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> A , — But how is it known ? 

A— Kver^ body concerned in a case knows it. Even the 
Vakils, Yon see bribery per $e carries no moral repro- 
bation with it— only when it is looked at by the light of 
the Penal Code does it wear a criminal aspect. 

ji.— And, you receive the largest bribe and decide. 

B . — I do my friend. I Teceive both the bribes. But 
hoW impatient yon are ! Let me have my say. I accept 
both, 1 say, but I return the money to the man against 
whom the case goes. 

A, — Do you mean to say that, if there were a great 
disparity between the bribes, it docs not influence you 
OA the side of the big bribe I 

B. — I give it the utmost consideration but I eventually 
decide according to Law and Justice, 

A. — But to take a suppostitious case— say only one 
mfjti bribed you and rather handsomely ? 

should return the money if it went against the 

briber. 

A.— You must not be angry if I say that, that is scarcely 
possible to a man who confessedly takes bribes. 

You can judge only by the standard you possess. 
It ia possibly what you would do. You may object that 
by my procedure bribe-giving would soon cease. Not 
so ; the man who wins his case always is sure that but 
for Ibe bribe be would have lost it. 

And so Of). But it is not necessary to quote myt 
more. There is no doubt that many, in fact tfie 
majority of those men who take bribes argue in 
some such way. •* Wiiy, Sir, ’ said^a Police In- 
spector to me who had in ten years time amassed 
a large amount of money; “ I only take money 
fyom villains who make a bad use of it. With 
such money 1 support a large number of poor 
relatives. I have built a small nmhelvm — a 
way-side shelter — where, during the hot wea- 
ther, I give water to travellers passing by, I- 
have fed a lot of poor people, and I annually give 
h laige amount of money away in charities.” **How 
do you know” said I ** that the money you deprived 
others of, weftitd rfot have been turned to better 
uses?*' ‘'‘Those villains Sir! appaA ! they would 
never! ” and with that emphatic reply I was 
obliged to remain contented. 

Thjere are others again who never talk of 
bribe-taking. They decline to discuss the ques- 


tion on the assumption — which they would 
have, you believe — tliat to bribe them is hopH, 
less. These men are worse generally than 
the others. They never let their left hand know 
what their right hand does. I was once chatting 
with a genial Mahomedan Contractor of some 
wealth and standing, and casually said—” Mr.— 
is a very strict and honest officer, is he not ?” The 
old contractor’s eyes twinkled humourously. ” Oh 
yes, sir, lie’s very strict and very honest.” I knew 
there was something behind, and long afterwards I 
came to find out. The said officer, it would appear 
was strict in some ways . especially with his own 
subordinates but very lax with regard to contrac- 
tors. His favorite way of swelling his income 
was to give his Post Office Bank book— the accu- 
mulations used to be removed anually to Arbuth- 
not’s — to the contractor, say with fifty rupees. “ 1 
dont like to entrust this money ” he would say ” to 
the Contractor, to a peon, would you mind handing 
it over to the Post office and returning the pass 
book ?” The Eupees 50 swelled in this way some- 
times to 150 or 250 — and no one was the wiser — and 
the official gentleman, with the quiet manner and 
honest reputation, could consoientiously declare he 
never received any money. He was not aware 
how tlie increase came. He keps no strict ac- 
count of Ills deposits— &c., &C, But the stories 
of stultifying the conscience, of evading the difficulty 
of being honest by some subterfuge of words, or 
action, are innumerable. 

The question of corruption is a large one, 
and, as .1 said before, where the people are 
corrupt, it is impossible to keep low-paid sub- 
ordinates from succumbing to the temptation 
of bribe receiving. The only cure is thoroughness 
— and the cultivation of a closer communion 
with the masses. Thoroughness in investigating- 
personally, all cases of alleged oppression, ex- 
tortion and bribery ; thoroughness in the superior 
officers, not leaving the execution of their duties 
to ti^ subordinates— tbornUgfaness in impressing 
tha^fSBOpU^ wkh the idea that the Executive^ officer^ 
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have their (the peoples’) best interest at heart. 
And this can be done only by EuTopean and native 
officials of, all ranks following out more closely and 
strenuously the example of Lord Ampthill by per- 
sonally interviewing the people. No petitioner 
should be too humble, no trouble too great to ena- 
ble the executive officers to get at the root of things. 
There is too much stand-offishness and Bahadurism, 
oven among Native officials when dealing with 
ryots and poor people. Easy and untrammelled 
accessibility to rich and poor, to the infiiiential 
and the oppressed would soon do away with bri- 
bery— for there would be no need to bribe tlie arro- 
prant underlying, and even if bribed, the District 
odicials would soon hear of it. One of the most 
certain things in Indian administration is that, as 
regards bribes and bribe-taking the voice of the 
people is as true as the voice of God. If an official 
is a confirmed bribe-taker the fact is never conceal- 
ed long. Every one for a number of miles round 
knows. The Vakils in the Court know it ; the 
I Police constables know it. In short it is know- 
ledge which is public property and administrative 
and controlling officers, if they went among the 
people more, would soon come to know it too. Ill- 
will, malice and lying, may sometimes be responsi- 
ble for locally blasting an officer’s reputation, but 
it is only for a time ; the people soon come to sift 
the truth, and will tell you uneriingly what the facts 
really are. The Government of India is credited 
with employing a secret service corps. That body 
would be superfluous if the responsible executive 
officers could be got to mix with the people more 
freely, constantly, and unbendingly than is now 
the case. All fears regarding loss of prestige and 
respect may be set at rest. Average Hindu ryots 
and artisans^ — the Hindu people os a whole are 
law-abiding and courteous, — are to a degree, 
mindful of official ceremonials and observances, 
and sticklers for etiquette in rendering to 
Caesar the things that belong to Caesar. And 
it need not be apprehended that any advanta^ 
will be taken of kindness and interest evinced in 
them or in their behalf. If an executive or control- 
iing oiHoer really had a proper conception of his 
duties and carri^ them out, he would, in a very 
short period of time, be able to differentiate the 
Mack, frbm the wliite sheep in his care. That once 
hnown,th(^ Weeding-oht process shduld hot 


ed. As said before, false and lying stories there will 
be in plenty, but the effectual cure for tliem is the 
personal and intimate knowledge of the people. 
Gain their confidence, and lying tales are easily 
unerringly tested. In this way only can eormptidi 
be coped with. The people should learn tiiali^licSL 
shrift follows on the heels of disoovery. They 
should be brought to learn that bribing any one is, 
of no avail. 

Bribery again, is the cause of ignorance dt the 
la\^. Officers on jimiahandij^ and on drcuit 
should seize every opportunity of expktning 
to the people the intentions of the Government 
in regard to the Forest, Salt and other legislative 
measures which the people now^ look upon with 
detestation. It has often occurred to me that an 
immense amount of good would result if a legal 
catechism could be produced by somebody as a pri- 
mer for use in village schools. Thecatechiem 
should make clear the beneficial results of British 
rule, and the necessity of legislation generally, 
and the righteous intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to particular or local laws. In 
this way Sanitation, Vaccination, Forest adminis- 
tration, etc., could be brought home to the 
masses of the populace. That the Vernaculars 
should be the medium of communication goes 
without saying, and the primers should be free 6f 
technicalities, and couched in language under- 
standed ” of the people. It must be remembered 
that education has as yet barely touched the fringe 
of the population of India, and that the ignorance, 
of the people about the most ordinary legal mea- 
sures is appalling. Arm the people with a know- 
ledge of the exact powers and responsibilities of 
oificiais, and the knowledge of the consequence 
that follow dereliction of duty ; and half the battle 
is won. Bribery has existed from time immemorial, 
and will doubtless exist till human nature is no 
more. There is, however, bribery and bribery, the 
one is an occasional aberration from the path, of 
duty and honor, the other a daily scourge eating 
into the vitals of the people, prostituting justice' 
said vitiating every just, generous and statesman- 
like intention. Thieiswhat should be. putdown> 
with an iron hand, and the only way to do so is to^ 
educate the pUople against it. But all* this re- 
quires patience, -love of the people and jpatriotism, 
ajo^ylet it not be said that India’s sons are lacking 
in this respect. Europeans in the Services can do 
but"^ little, but Indian officials of culture and educa- 
tion have grand opportunities of duing much and 
to them is this concluding appeal more especiaEj 
addressed. 

A. P. SMiijBf, 
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" r//£ RAQIAL QUESTION IN INDIAN POLITICS. 


HIS opens out a large question, but none 
the less important and interesting as it 
affects the well-being and progress of the 
Indian population taken as a whole. How- 

ever much we may deplore it, there can be no 
doubt that this racial question crops up in a variety 
of ways, and with a variety of clavsses, from some 
of whom we could hardly have expected it. VYe 
may take it that broadly speaking there are four 
communities to be reckoned with in India, three of 
whom differ from each other in religion, and all of 
whom have such deversities in their political as- 
pirations, social customs and mode of living, that 
one is led to think their interests must be conflict- 
ing so that what is sought for by one is decried by 
another or treated with indifference by the third. 
And underlying all this there is of course the 
racial jealousy which ignoring all considerations of 
individual advantage or common welfare, insi- 
diously creeps in to retard the national progress. 
Having regard to their number, the Hindoos, stand 
first, and between them and the Mahomedans who 
chme next there is as great a gap as there is between 
the latter and the Indian Christains who rank third ; 
and last of all come the Eurasians, who are none 
the less Indians because some of them repudiate 
their connexion with the land of their birth and 
domicile. 

What is' lAcant by a Hindu it is not easy to de- 
fine. Taken in ite; literal sense, the term refers to 
all those living in Hind or Hindustan, and as such 
wouljl include Mahomedans and Christians and even 
Eurasians. Nor do we fare better if we restrict 
it to one particular race, for if it be the Aryan, we 
^may perhaps search in vain for a pure Aryan tn 
India, and even if the Brahmin and the Kshatriya 
be taken as its present representatives, they form 
but a fractional minority of those who in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term are included amongst 
Hindoos. We would find confusion worse con- 


founded if we take religion as the test ; for, a 
deist, an agnostic or atheist considers himself just 
as much a Hindoo, does as a follower of Brahma 
or Siva, and so do the depressed classes of 
the South, wdiose real cult is demonology, but 
who in a perfunctory way bow down to the 
Hods and Godesses of the Brahmins. The only 
solution available, for my purpose at least, is to 
include amongst Hindoos all those who keep caste, 
from the Brahmin down to the pariah, who low as 
he is, will neither dine with, nor will intermarry 
with a class of persons he considers lower than 
himself, who eat horse-ftesh and dogs and rats and 
dead bodies of animals. For though the Jains who 
are scattered all over India, are in the census enu- 
merated as a seperate community, having repudiated 
the authorty of the Vedas, and the ministry of a 
seperate sacerdotal class, yet caste is maintained 
by them, and so is it by the sikhs who are to bo 
found extensively in the Punjab, and came into 
prominence more as a political power than a reli- 
gious sect. They reject the Vedas but have not 
absolutely discarded the Brahmanic ritual, and em- 
ploy that class in ceremonial occasions, and indeed 
the chief destinguishing characteristic about them 
are that they eschew tobaccoo and never cut the 
hair on the head or face. And it is no doubt true 
that for centuries the depressed classes of the South 
have been kept in domination by the coste-Hin- 
doos, who will avoid any close contact with them, 
or will prevent them from drinking water from 
their wells or entering their villages, yet these are 
but social distinctions that are bound to wear out 
in course of time. For, however great be the anti- 
pathy of what is called the caste-Hindoo against the 
non-caste Hindoos, in these progressive times and 
under a Government which is no respecter of per- 
sons, and which offers education to all classes and 
creeds alike, and when the railway is penetrating 
to remote nooks and corners, and bringing the high 
born and the low born to rub sboulddi's together, 
there is a levelling tendency ItTwork in the one case, 
and an elevating tendency in the other casO, which 
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will result, in the long run in overthrowing the 
barriers which At. present keep people aloof from 
each other. In North India there is no pariah 
question that to be solved, .for each class 

occupies its own position and performs the duties 
pertaining to it and there is nothing to hinder any 
person from relinquishing his hereditary occupation 
for something that is high er or lower in degree. 
1 have come across Brahmin cultivators, and seen 
them driving carts or plying a boat, and a most 
successful tannery and manufactory of boots and 
shoes, was owned and managed by members of the 
priestly class, whilst persons of a low caste are 
holding responsible positions under Government. 
The depressed classes in the south unless they are 
admitted into the Hindoo community will seek 
relief from their present degradation by becoming 
either Christians or Mahomedans, as many have 
already done, or will obtain emancipation by the 
indirect aid of the Brahman. For when one of this 
class, whom the pariah dared not approach within 
a certain distance comes and quietly sits by 
his side in a railway carriage, ho imparts an object 
lesson, which is not likely to be lost and will incite 
the man hitl^erto kept in subjection to seek for 
other privileges which have been denied him. By 
a submissive resignation to his fate the pariah has 
offered the greatest obstouction to his emanci- 
pation, but once he realises that his position 
is susceptible of improvement, he will take to other 
occupations, and constitute an important factor in 
obliterating the present landmarks of Hindoo 
polity. . . 

In the Mahomedans of India we have a commu- 
nity which though made up of heterogeneous ele- 
ments is at. least compact, and, capable of being 
easily distinguished, as one composed of men who 
are the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. They 
are to be found all over . the country and consti- 
tute qne-fifth of the total population. In . the 
3outh their nuipber is very limited, the trading 
class* of Jjabhe on the east the se^irtrad- 

ing and sqmi^aglicultiwral .Ma|^^:p tjje vest 


* forming a substantial portion of the community. 
These both are of Dravidian origin who at various 
times adopted the Moslem faith, and considerable 

* accessions are still being made by conversions- ftom 
the depressed clasws. In the Bombay -Presid^y 
only 8 per cent, of the inhabitants are Mahomedans 
and are chiefly made up of converts, the Khojas 
and Menons who form a most imporhtnt trading 
community being up to this day governed by the 
Hindoo law of inheritance. The number of Mussal- 
mans of pure foreign blood in the south is very 
small, the bulk of them having been drawn from the 
same race as the Hindus, and the next especially 
along the west coast , being of mixed Arab and 
Indian blood. In East Bengal and Sind we find 
more than half the population professing the Mos- 
lem faith, but in both, the bulk of the community 
is composed of converts, though in the laUer 
there is a considerable foreign element from aorosB 
the frontier. In the North Western Provinces 
and especially in the Punjab there is a j|rge con- 
tingent of Mahomedans of a foreign race, but hare 
again the Hindoos contribute a substantial share. 
Thus if we were to exclude the converts from Hin- 
duism and persons of mixed descent, it is doubt- 
ful if more than 1 per cent, of those professing the 
Mahomedan faith can claim to be of foreign blood. 

- Coming to the Christian community we find 
that in the Eurasians we have a large admixture 
of foreign blood, though as regards tha bulk of 
them it may safely by asserted that taking colour 
as a test they seem to approximate more to the 
Indian progenitor, than the foreigner, and indeed 
.of a certain proportion of them it may be said that 
but for the dress and the name they bear, it Avould 
be difficult to distinguish them from the. pufe 
inhabitants of the country. ^ Their number though 

^amall is on the increase, and as a community they 
^ will have to be i^ckoned with. As to the Indian 
Christians, though they have embraced a faith 
brought to them by foreigners they lay no claim, to 
« the possession of any foreign hloodi except in the 
case of . some Syrian Christians wJiQ, even if at any 
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tiflae they had any, have after a lapse of centuries 
lost all trace of it. 

It is therefore evident that much as we hear of 
this race question, when we come to examine it 
minutely, it is by no means possible, with any 
approach to accuracy, to state from what race a 
community is descended. The Hindus are a mix- 
ture of Aryans and Dravidians and even in some 
instances the aboriginees have been taken into their 
fold, whilst amongst the Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians still greater confusion is caused by the ad- 
dition of the Mongolian element. There may be 
here and there bodies of men who claim to be of 
pure Aryan birth, but there is no pretension put 
forward on their part that the fate of the 
Hindoo community should be determined accord- 
ing to what they consider is conducive to 
their welfare. And as for the pure Mon- 
golian, he is such a rarity that he may bo left 
out of account altogether. We have in the north 
a fairly large number of the descendants of the 
court ancTarmies of the Mussalman dynasties, who 
ruled over ludia and whose ancestors were foreig- 
ners, but most of them intermarried in this country, 
and all of them have so adapted themselves to 
their surroundings, that in food, dress and mode 
of living there is no difference between them and 
the converts from Hinduism. As to the aboriginal 
races they are gradually being absorbed by either 
the Hindoo, Mahomedan or Christian communities, 
so that in course of time religion will remain the 
only distinguishing landmark, and the distinc- 
tion of race will lose even the little significance it 
possesses now. 

That there will ever be a complete fusion of the 
divergent elements which compose Indian society, 
is but a remote contingency. The religious pro- 
blem in India is not easy of solution, for though 
Christianity is making rapid strides, its latest acces- 
sions are from classes which are outside the pale of 
any of the recognised forms of faith, which for 
their own part supply converts on a very limited 
scale. Its followers number one per cent, of the 


total population, so that a considerable time will 
elapse before it can even at the present rate of pro- 
gression be considered one of the principal religi- 
ons of India. And as to Hinduism and Mahomeda- 
nism neither of them show any indication of being 
able to absorb the other, so that any consideration 
of the future may safely take for granted the exis- 
tence side by side of the three great religions in 
India. Though the time when there will be a free 
and unrestrained intercourse between the various 
eoinmunities is very distant, yet an appreci- 
able advance is being made in this direction es- 
pecially in north India, where the predominance 
of any one class over another is absolutely unknown. 
The number of those w'ho consider there is no harm 
in sitting down to quiet meal with a friend, never 
mind who he is, or of partaking of food that is not 
sanctioned by orthodoxy is rapidly increasing, and 
08 may be expected is a source of promoting good 
will and kindly feeling between persons whose 
social relations to each other w^ould otherwise have 
been of a purely formal nature. And indeed all 
over India what with the effects of education, the 
facilities of commimication, and the struggle for 
existence, there is a disintegrating process which 
will bring the people together by breaking down 
the barriers which at present keep them apart. 
But when we come to consider the relations of the 
people as a body politic, we are cheered with thi‘ 
prospect of a fusion if not immediate, at least at 
no distant date. The Hindoo, the Christian, and 
the Mahomedan are equally interested in the pro- 
gress of the country and each one of them would 
suffer equally if this progress were retarded. 
Under a foreign Government, whose laws affect 
the rich and the poor alike, and which professes 
to make no distinction between castes and creeds, 
there can be no possibility of a collision of interests ; 
what is good for one, must of equal necessity be 
good for the others, and anything that injures one 
class is sure to have a similar effect on all. 
A reduction of the salt tax ^11 benefit all com' 
munities alike, and if the Income Tax be 
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increased, it cannot ailect one class more than 
another. The elaborate system of artificial canals 
in the south supplies water not to the Hindoo 
only, but also to the Christian and the Moslem, 
and when the Government offers certain appoint- 
ments to be competed for, it gives full scope for 
members of every faith and every race to try 
to secure- these prizes. 

And here for the first time we notice a sift in 
the lute. There are certain communities which 
protest against a policy wdiich would mete out to 
all a fair and impartial ' treatment, for they say 
uiiblushingly “ w’e want oxeceptional treatment, we 
are a backward people, our education has been 
neglected, and our qualifications are indiiferent,” so 
each of these claim the benefit of a favoured nation 
clause. Strange though it may seem, it is not very 
many years ago that the Government of the day 
considered there was nothing improper or unfair 
in making a particular class of persons, the reci- 
])ients of all their favours. All over India excep- 
tional treatinemt was accorded to the Mahomedan 
and especially so in the North Western Provinces. 
In the face of it the policy was one of dubious 
morality, but there was a heavy stake to be played 
for. A political organisation had sprung up which 
claimed to be national, and which it was hoped 
would soon be extinguished if an important com- 
munity like the Mahomedan could be detached 
from it. If there is now a change of policy, vve may 
generously credit it, not to a frustration of these 
hopes, but to a perception of the error that was 
being committed and that in Lord Curzon we have 
a ruler who has set for himself a lofty ideal, to 
govern justly, wisely and well. He has in clear 
and unhesitating terms announced that his policy 
is to be one of “ a fair field and no favour to 
any individual, and that the fact of a commu- 
nity being backward constitutes no claim for 
exceptional treatment. If a backward condition 
constitutes a valid reason for special consideration, 
f would, plead it in favour of the depressed classes 
who have a great need to be uplifted from their 


present degraded condition, but as to those com- 
munities who are eager to impress upon Lord 
Curzon the necessity of an exceptional treatment, 
it is to be hoped that they will now recognise how 
indispensable it is on their part to arm themselves 
for the struggle for existence that is being carried 
on everywhere. The remedy is in their own hands, 
and there is nothing to hinder them from utilising 
it. 1 fail to see what special advantages can be 
placed to the credit of the Hindoo. Taking the 
community as a whole it cannot be said that its 
material condition is different from' that of other 
communities, for it is not easy to surpass the 
depths of poverty reached by some of its members. 
'J’he bulk of the Mahomedans are of the same race 
as the Hindus, their surroundings are the same, 
their food is more nutritious, they marry later in life 
and do not empoverish themselves in a lavish ex- 
penditure in weddings and funerals, which are all 
points in their favour. True, they are somewhat 
backward in English education, for which, at its 
start, they had an. unreasoning prejudice, but 
happily they have been brought to a better frame 
of mind, so that now there is absolutely no 
reason why they should not compete on 
equal terms with any other community. They 
have learnt the advantages of self-reliance and 
self-exertion, and it is a significant fact that when 
the Viceroy visited Alligurh the last time he was 
met with a disclaimer, that anything was to be 
asked from him by way of favour or concession, but 
that merit was to be made the basis of their prayer. 
This will account for a change in the current of 
Mahomedan opinion which is now bent on giving 
up a policy of isolation and political inactivity, 
whilst some ardent minds would go further arxl 
make common cause with the Hindoos. 

It is difficult to speak of the Indian Christians 
as a whole, because of the difference both in the 
origin and present status of those living in the 
different provinces. In the Madras Presidency 
where Christianity has prevailed for centuries the 
converts were drawn from the poorest and the 
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lowest oastes, and have hence found it difficult to 
get over their depressing antecedents. Education 
is at a low ebb, and the caste system they maintain, 
keeps them from rising in the social scale, es- 
pecially as they have to contend against a com- 
munity which for centuries held them under do- 
mination) and whose pride, exclusiveness and or- 
thodoxy finds no parallel in any other part of India. 
These are considerations which contribute towards 
keeping the two communities apart, but the 
Christians, though heavily handicapped are coming 
forward rapidly as is apparent from the latest 
educational statistics, and if only they could be 
prevailed upon to give up caste, they will constitute 
a factor which even the Brahmin will have to reckon 
with. In Bengal the earliest converts came from 
the educated classes, who came from the highest 
castes, and they have not only been able to retain 
their social position but have indirectly raised the 
status of those who were not so circumstanced by, 
freely aisaociating with and even intermarrying 
with t^em. Thus it is we find that their relations 
with non-Christians are not only friendly, but 
often most cordial. In Punjab a like feeling may 
be noticed, though the North Western Province 
has something in common with Madras in that the 
bulk of the converts are drawn from tfle depressed 
clastos or are the descendants of famine orphans 
taken over by the Missionaries. Here again the 
relations between the Christians and the other 
communities are somewhat strained due entirely to 
social considerations, but as caste is unknown 
amongst them,, their identity is soon lost, and if any 
inffiyidual were to claim to be descended from A * 
high cilstei it would be difficult to contradict him. 

fTJ^ attitude of the Christians, towards the pro- 
fessors of another faith in matters political, is as' 
may he expected, controlled to a great extent by 
their sbciel relations. In South India where th^ ^ 
constitute a large and important community, this 
is a question of vital imifortance, and no alterna- 
tives are open to them, either to constitute them- 
selves into a seji^nitie community, with all their 


energies devoted to their exclusive advancement, or 
to join hands with the others to promote the com- 
mon welfare. In the one case they would have to 
fight against fearful odds, and would h&ve to bear the 
the brunt of the latent and active hostility of the 
rest of the population, whilst the reply of the 
Viceroy to their address should convince them 
thi^t there is but little prospect of their receiving 
exceptional treatment at the hands of Government; 
but above all, notwithstanding the very laudable 
efforts of some zealous and patriotic individuals to 
unite as far as possible the discordant elements, the 
mass of the community is so deplorably split up 
into various sections dominated by caste, that it is 
absolutely hopeless to bring them together, unless 
it be in the company of non-Christians. I say this 
from most painful personal experience, and efforts 
to gloss it over, help only to perpetuate the evil. 
Amongst Hindus I have heard of the existence of 
sectional differences, arising from one cause or 
another but the aversion displayed by a Shanur- 
Christian towards a brother Pariah is only equalled 
by the scorn and contempt he himself receives at 
the hands of a Vellala, whom a perverse fate some- 
times compels to rub shoulders in a place of 
worship with those whose only merit consists in 
that they lay claim to having been derived from a 
common Dravidian . stock. Prom a commu- 
nity so disjointed, but little can be expected 
in the furtherance of even its own advancement. 
That other communities sometimes treat with aver- 
sion and often look down upon a Christian is a lamen- 
table fact, but this is a feeling of a very ancient 
date due to a variety of causes, and will in' course 
of time wear out, for, the more the educated Chris- 
tian comes into contact with them,« the greater 
.likelihood is there of the breach being filled up. 
Social intercourse under existing circumstances 
is impOBsibie, it is only public questions that both 
are interested in that can bring them' together. 
And th<)re is no reason to believe that Indian 
Cbristkms are wUlting in patriotism or are: indiffe- 
rent to the fate of their country. If a somewhat 
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hesitating attitude is adopted whether in Madras 
or else where it is pet!iaps due to the mistaken 
belief that as a small minority, they are likely to 
be outvoted or at any rate their opportunities for 
achieving anything practical would be limited. 
A small but powerful minority sometimes shapes 
the policy of the whole body or at all events 
exercises an appreciable influence on its delibera- 
tions. Though the number of Indian Christians 
who actively interest themselves in the National 
Congress is small, yet every deference is paid to 
them, and so far as 1 am aware, nothing has ever 
been done to hurt their susceptibilities. Even if any 
community honestly believed that^by abstaining 
from joining the others it would further its own 
interests, it would be a selfish policy and demoralis- 
ing in the long run to sacrifice or be indifferent to 
the interests of the nation for a sectional advan- 
tage, but recent events have shattered the hopes 
of a good many who were of this way of thinking, 
and the future I believe will see the rallying of 
most of those forces that were once scattered. 

Of the various units which compose Indian 
society, the predicament of the Eurasian is the 
most pitiful. He no doubt possesses some foreign 
blood in him, but he often ignores the fact that 
some of itj and may be the major part of it is Indian, 
lie is proud of the one, and ashamed of the other. 
He labours under the delusion that his interests are 
identical with the ruling race, who are here to-day, 
and back to their own country to-morrow, but where 
is he to go to ? He would like to eat the food, 
wear the dress, and live in all respects the life of 
an Englishman and rushes into debt to enable him 
to do so< He considers it beneath his dignity to 
mix with the Indian, or to send his sons to a school 
to rub shoulders with boys who are only natives of 
the country* He has a distaste for Indian Ian** 
ftuages and thereby .disqualifies himself for holding 
many lucrative positionsi where he is indispens- 
able. He has .S laudable desire to rise in the social 
scale but no sooner has be attainedM#s object, than 
be cut shimself adrift from the other membersof the 


community, even to the extent of isolating himself 
from his own kith and kin. He would like to 
identify himself kith the Anglo-Indians, but rece- 
ive the cold shoulder. He would scorn to join the 
Indian, who again is by no means eager to have 
him. He is absolutely wanting in patriotism, for his 
knowledge of, and interest in a foreign country is 
of a very shadowy kind, and as to the land of his 
birth and domicile, and where his children will have 
to be provided for his acquaintance with and in- 
terest in are still more limited. In many instances 
he has inherited the vices of both communitbs and 
the virtues of neither. Biscaredd by the Anglo- 
Indian, shunned by the Indian, treated with 
disdain by his own people' with a Government 
which has declined to give him any exceptional^pri-’ 
vileges — his lot is indeed an unhappy one. What is ' 
to become of the Eurasian rs a problem that even a 
statesman like Lord Cursson cannot find it easy to 
solve. No outside help will be of any avail, the re- 
demption of his community rests with himself. He 
must recognise the bitter truth that he is a native 
of India, that his own prosperity is dependant on 
the prosperity of this country, and that ' be has 
nothing, to be ashamed of in his origin. He is 
just as much a native of India as an American of 
America, a Canadian of Canada, and an Australian 
of Australia, though their progenitors were all 
from England. With all tl^se the interests of 
their land of adoption claim precedence, and should 
they conflict with that of England, the latter must 
give way. Once the Eurasians recognise this 
truth and act upon it, they will find there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in their origin. They 
will win the respect of both Britons and Indians, 
will be able to arrange their domestic and social 
affairs as to contribute to their personal and family 
advancement, and they will add to the general 
prosperity of the country by co-operating with* 
other communities to promote the welfare of the 
land/tbey live in. The Eurasians of Madras had a 
dini perception of these facts when they refused 
Ui he identified with the Imperial, Anelo-Indian 
Assodation of Calcutta. It is to be hoped they will 
not allow any paltry prejudices of race, to stand in 
the way of their seeking a solution of their diffi- 
culties. ^ 
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JHAYUMANA SWAMY-THE TAMIL DIVINE. 


i£N the level plains of South India, in village 
|| town or hamlet some tottering old man with 
1 eyes that could but dim perceive tlie nails 
on his finger ends, with a bamboo stick in one hand 
and a black bowl in the other and a tiny boy be- 
side him could be seen begging fora handful of rice, 
if it be morning, or of the cooked remains of the 
household if it be riight. But his medium of beg- 
gary is^a song which he sings in broken voice and 
falteiing tune although the expression on his ash- 
besineared face clearly shows ho\v deep the words 
have sunk in his heart. Now and then the sundry 
‘ bossaarraan^ or the cloth ‘ merchant* as he is w ith 
greater dignity st} led, will be found reciting wdien 
business is at stand still the same flow ing verse in a 
way , now languid, now vivacious. And should one 
enter a marriage Eandal decorated in a nmnner that 
shows at one glance the variety of foreign infiueuces 
that have been brought to bear on the land even 
in parts nestled away in Indian remoteness, here 
also in the Fatidal^ to the accompaniment of excel- 
ling music the same matchless marches of Thayu- 
mana Swamy will be heard. Or, would one go in 
the mid-day sun to the tankbund* of the place 
which, amidst the thick set cocoa palms, seems 
to transport you in a moment away from the tro- 
pic heat and sweating air, there also, on a thin cloth 
spread on the ground miglit be seen some man 
lying and singing away to the genius of the spot 
as it were, the self same tune. And could one 
observe the lonely traveller trying to do his dist- 
ance ere the night fall, in the breathless calm of 
%n Indian evening with the shuffling clouds over- 
head and the shrubs and stalks of corn or else 
the bare bosomed marshy tract all around, the loud 
vpioed song he is pouring out to the sacred brother-^ 
hood is no other than one of the same Thayuroa- 
navar’s songs. What then is the charm of these 
songs which, seem to rule the street, the grove, and 
the wUderness and seem to be a solace in soltitude, 


a joy when all is joyous and a vehicle of human 
sympafcliy ? No deeds of heroic valour, no tales of 
love, no recital of sanctified superstition, no bigoted 
praise of sect or creed thus lays hold of the heart. 
We shall soon see what it is, knowing first when 
where and how the author of these songs lived. 

Nor does it take long to relate the story of his 
life. It seems strange, very strange that the 
Hindu who with passionate devotion attaches him. 
self to the w^orks of the great men of his land, 
ready, recites, sings, and discusses them wdth un- 
surpassed fervour and seems almost to live a bond- 
man in their presence, it is certainly strange that 
such as he, entertains culpable indifference to thr 
authentic facts of the career of these great men. 
He seems to deny wdth vehemence that the dross 
of life has anything to do with the minted gold of 
life’s work. He always seems to acton the maxim 
that ill man there is nothing greater than mind ; and 
treasuring up with unequalled zeal the immortal out- 
come of a man’s career he all but despises the rest. 
Carlyle had to put the question and could only 
answer for himself when he cries out “ Shakespeare , 
or the Indian Empire ?” No such comparison 
would ever occur to the Hindu, and to him it is a 
part of his mental necessity that be must be with 
his great men. This mental characteristic may be 
observed even among our youths who are becoming' 
so thoroughly anglicised in their studies. It is not 
the biographical portion of literature that has any 
great interest for them but it is the work proper. 
What then is the explanation for this mental pbe* 
iiomenon ? It lies in their intense religious nature 
which with an utter disregard for the transient 
cares only for the eternal and the immortal. The 
Hindu seems to say, “wealth, joy, sorrow, accident, 
fortune, cannot absorb me ; why then another’s 
simply because he is great ? By all means 
1 shall preserve what has made him great.” Of 
course we regret such a sentiment should have so 
supremely prevailed but we cannot quarrel with it* 

It is ’Stifling logic, but logitrttill. 

As reliable tradition has it, Thayumanavar’s agt 
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I jg somewhere at the beginning of the 18th century. 
TVt translated means Vedic forest 

a place of pilgrimage in the District of Tanjore, 
our author's father seems to have spent his early 
days in managing the highly esteemed Siva temple 
of the place. He was a Vellallan by caste, i.s., an 
agriculturist, the word Velanmai signifying agricul- 
ture. Among the many non-Braliamanical castes 
of Southern India, that of Vellalans is acknowlodg- 
od by highly respected, religious and more than all 
cultured. The cream contribution to Dravidian 
civilsation seems to have been theirs. At that 
time Trichinopoly was under the rule of the Nayak 
kings and Vijaya Raghiinatha Chokkalinga Nayakar 
was the reigning monarch. He, hearing of the 
attainments of Thayiiraanavar’s father in the im- 
portant branch of accounts got him from his place 
at Vedaranyam to preside over that department of 
the administration. Thayumanavar was the second 
of^is two sons, born after the first was given away 
in adoption by the father to his brother and named 
after the Q-od by Whose especial grace he was be- 
lieved to have been born at the earnest prayer of 
the father for a child, since he had given away his 
only son in adoption. After the demise of the 
father, Thayumanavar was raised by the king to the 
position of his father in the state — although ho had 
from boyhood developed a turn for devotion, pra- 
yer, asceticism and pilgrimage. Withal he served 
the state for some time when the Nayak coming to 
know of the innate greatness of his favourite ser- 
vant released him from the bonds of service enabl- 
ing him to carry on the studies that had possessed 
his heart from so early an age. After the death of 
his royal patron, Thayumanavar was placed in a 
situation from which he could escape only by leav- 
ing the state. The wife of Chokalinga Nayak set 
iior heart on securing the affections of Thayuraana- 
var and signified to him that she and her state 
shall be governed by him. Thayumanavar with a 
dexterity that might not have been expected of 
iiim overreached the passionate queen by finding 
himself out of her . territory in the shortest 


time. He subsequently married at the earnest en- 
treaty of his brother and shortly after he was 
presented with a son by his wife renounced the 
world, entered the order of Smyanns^ lived the rest 
of his days in visiting holy shrines and composing 
his immortal songs, songs which the Tamil world 
can no more forego than forego itself. 

And what is the subject of these songs? In 
one word — Infinity. That peculiar faculty of the 
Hindu mind to be in the presence of the Infinite, 
to feel its powers, to realise its grandeur, to be 
agonised by its mystery, to be possessed.J^y its 
beauty, to feel forsaken by its awe Pul silence, to be 
exhilarated to madness by its muteall powerful vwn- 
ety, to revel in its all embracing nature, in fact, to 
be subject to all possible emotions, just as the 
strings of a perfect instrument are to all the possi- 
ble combinations of force, delicacy and movement, 
this faculty has been the ideally developed faculty 
of the Hindu. And in Thayumanavar it seems to 
have found its perfection. To take the non-Tamil 
knowing reader along with us and lead him to At 
least a faint appreciation of these songs we cannot 
do better than turn to some of the British poets. 
We shall first put a question. How poor would 
Wordsworth have been if he had not written the 
Ode to Immortality ? No doubt without it he 
would have found his name in the scroll of the 
Immortals ; but all the same there is no denying 
that the brighte.st stream of light that plays on 
that crown of immortality would not have been 
and both the poet and the English knowing worjd 
would have been sadly, sadly poorer for it. It is 
that which makes Wordsworth more than a poet 
— a mighty prophet, a seer blest ; that endues him 
with more than poetic feeling, — with divine afBa-^ 
tus. Take again Shelley who was at once Nature's 
child'and a banished angel on earth, who seemed 
tci'have been born with no self of. his own and 
tried to borrow tiiat of the universe, who was mot 
80 much a poet as a sweet lyrical note in himself 
and whoso poems lagged behind himself; how 
many pages of his poetry could not be quietly 
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^«8ed for'tlwt imiJl hynoM, Hymn To Intfelleo- 
An<l«rh*re la the whole reelnrol 
Intemtare is •nythioR to match these taw 
ptinitt which take the ntind beyond the region of 
pbelry to peroeiae glimpses ot tiw^ shadow of the 
Ilififitte? Bat^h^n we turn te .Thayuraannvirv 
there is nothing^ else except the songs of a soul 
confitonted by the Infinite ; and what wonder then 
that he mlos the heart, transports the mind, lays 
hold of the soul, and takes the whole being oap- 
tife i To malady oi thought he combines the me^ 
Ibdy jgl sound, and singing of the struggles and 
soiTfOWS of the mind, chastens the soul and leaves 
it In rapture. And during all this while, be it 
remembered, he carries us on the wings of poesy, 
unlatigued, fresh, eager until at last we come to 
that eostacy in which sorrow is joy and joy sorrow, 
when we feel all but absorbed in the universe. 
And irfaat is the fountain source of this poetry 
which is so full and resonant, so sad and yet so Full 
of throbbing life in every accent, so sweet and yet 
so fastening ; which braces up as prayer, oom- 
foits as confession, soothes as song, raises to sub- 
limity as high presence ? What is it that in re- 
citing Thayuraanavar one feels as though he has 
prayed, confessed, been soothed and become sub- 
lime all at once ? W>at is this literature ? Is it 
of the mind or of the soul? Is it simply the 
poetry of metaphysics, something of Shelley and 
Wordsworthr a glimmering perception of some- 
thing of the shadow of the Infinite? It is much 
more than that ; it is the poetry of the noul that 
be from bondage free, that must its emancipa- 
tion obtain. It is here that the fountain spring 
the poet lies and in its grandeur it is as great as 
with destiny. The Prometheus of Shelley 
asserts hh might against the Almighty but for . 
one’’; but Thayumanavar’s combat is against ihe 
inherent evil in man, the mystery that shrouds 
him and teases, him out of thought, the vanities and 
weaknesses of the fiesh, the absolutely unavaiMng 
efforts of the ' mindp t^e curse that has lighted on 
humanity. They are in fact songs that serenely 


spread tbethselvesisi^ll^dM^ 
lottioe in a - eiti^[ii^ - tempestush 

oheafi befow. It thatminsmales limit 

bosom > heaving nnd»witfiw§«^l^' 
the abiding •orrows*of^»dottMprwbio^ perlsotim 
is denied, iienoe the tragei^ 

alone can impart, irntmore lha» the sweetnms,Q{ 
this tragic note there is Something l^at purifieij 
ennobles and bids the soul to hope and be saveil, 
It is the implicit faith in the absolute goodnesistif 
the Infinite — not that everything has been ordered 
for good, but that there is a goodness with \vbo$o 
grace evil may be conquered, and the stifling im- 
perfections of mankind overcome. Is man made so 
wretched and miserable, without a hope without a 
mercy, without a blessing ?— although it is for him 
to merit it and be saved. It is this faith that dis- 
tinguishes Thayumanavar’s poetry from the poetry 
of mere revolt, as its deep pathos distinguishes it 
from the poetry of mere adoration; It is human 
in every fibre, realistic in every conception, tragic 
ill effort, sublime in aim, and fervent in faith. It 
is in fine, the poetry both of revolt and of faith— ^ 
revolt against the crippled, feeble and falling man- 
hood, and faith in Infinite knowledge capable of 
rescuing man from eternal darkness and misery i 
And placing himself in various moods the poet 
pours forth in rich and stately strains the suffer- 
ings of a soul that at once revolts and seeks re- 
demption. It is not the overthrow of a higherpower, 
but the overthrow of evil with the' help of goo^l 
that possesses the poet— of evil under which be 
suffers and of good in which he bat absolute faith 
Bat the energy with which the poet tales t®* 
throw off the yoke and the fervour with which he 
pieads for redemption raise him to the grandeur of 
smntHness m the region of poetry. Bot bein^ 
against Evil, he seems to fight with Good' for Hi® 
graee, benediction and blessing— a spirit that sus^ 
tains the intrest of the work throughout,: while all 

else is so toudhitig, td*tie and' traiiseendetttali*’' ' 
But; shqc^tlie reader Kfife thought^ 
we have*saM4hidi brn wif sote^ 
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his own to offer with regard to the riddle oC this 
Universe, he would be eiidif disappointed. ’ He m no 
yogmatisis he i» no theorist, he is no disputant 
In fact he scouts at the pretensions and pedantry 
iof these, Iti one place he finely says, “ 0 blessed 
are the ignorant, blessed are the ignorant ; for 
what is the way of these learned ? Is it not that 
of springinff from one position to another until they 
are able to scare away everything, conquering 
nothing ?” Equally unsparing is he against those 
who confound the capacity to perform, jugghjr- 
like, the feats of Toga with possession of the groat 
eternal truth. “ Tiger-like they may hiss and hold 
the breath and stare with rod-hot glowing eyes, 
but really do they know You— You who play 
through all the conflicting faiths? ” Nor can he, 
with a nature that tingles with deep distressful 
^gony in every nerve for the unavailing vanity, 
weakness and vice of human nature, come to per- 
sujwle himself in the opiatic belief that man is G-od 
and all is bliss. To him the cheap doctrine “ love 
not, hate not ^ is thoroughly insupportable. He 
aays with a pathos that cannot fail to touch the 
sairjt and the reprobate alike, after enumerating 
several of the human failings, ** 0 Lord, I confess 
I am thif slave, but am 1 a slave to these vices as 
well ? ^’ In another place, “ Is it possible ever to 
create a heart as will not yield to divine grace ? ” 
And again, “ Is it for a mother, O Lord, to 
abandon her child, because it is naughty ? ” 

To him nothing possesses so absolute and ineffable 
a charm as complete passivity — the passivity of a 
living statue, and again and again tiiis victory 
over desire is the only victory he would ask for in 
this life. And what does he worship ? It ts usual 
with Hindu aul hors to seek the blessings of the 
! ^ods they worship when beginning their works. 
And Thayumanavar is no exception. But his invoca- 
I tiori is one that will let in a flood of faith and light 
I ^t once in church, mosque and temple alike, and 
sang bereft of ' all religious associaticns under the 
' <^^srhanging skies, has an innate uplifting power of 
^ own, He invokes the great Being that has been 


the God of oountlesf contending .reHgtons and 
whom the poet bearing in mind in the oonoeptioii' 
of silence lifts up his mind in prayerful con- . 
tempktion. But, from the first stanza of invoca-: 
tion to the la8t, %e' does not doginatise, be does 
not pretend to teach, he does not elaborate tbeorlei 
and systematise doctrines. He is cqncqroed with 
his own faults and failings, hopes, prayera and en^ 
treaties. And it is because all these find so spphtat 
neousa response in the human mind that we stand 
by the saint as by a saviour, and come to feel that 
the poet-saint seeks salvation not for himself^ but 
for human nature. 

His own sanctity may inspire in us reverence 
and call forth our veneration, but it is more than 
veneration that we feel for Thayumanavar. llis 
scholarship may draw forth admiration from us^ 
but this admiration is nothing and is nowhere in 
the presence of the whole feeling that possesses 
us. His philosophical insight may create in us a fe^L 
ing of rare profundity, but we scarcely perceive it 
in the rolling tide that sweeps into our inner nature. 
His eloquence and emotion, his fervour and faith, 
may carry us on the wings of poesy, but it is not 
the delirium of poetry alone that we experience. 
We have all these and something more. It is the 
sens^e of bliss born of the fulness of suffering, tlie 
relief begotten of flowing tears, the supreme calm 
achieved after intense agitation, the faith that 
such struggle cannot go without salvation, We 
are by the side of a suffering soul; and what except 
suffering gives mankind a saviour? As the fer- 
vour of the poet and the sublimity of the divine 
uplift us higher and higher, the perception of 
suffering reveals itself to us, and the feeling 
comes over us that we are in the presence of a ^ 
vmir who is above the saint, the poet and the phi- 
losopher. And this, Thayumanavar achieves by 
being essentially, deeply, divinely, human. 

K. Vyasa Bao. 
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MEMOIRS OF MAHARAJA NUBKISSEN 
BAHADUR* 

“ The English habit is never to recognise the 
individuality of the native but always to merge him 
in some Englishman or other. The Englishman, 
by virtue of his position in India, is always the 
superior oflRcer ; some subordinate may not only bo 
his right hand, but his brain ; but his authority 
takes precedence of ability, the subordinate is sunk 
in the superior and though a resolution in a Gazette 
may . bestow compliments on a few fortunate 
natives, the writers of the more elaborate official 
documents or books of history do not seem to think 
it worth their while to disfigure their pages by 
native names. The history of India as written 
by Englishmen— and no others care to write it— 
is a history of English soldiers and English rulers. 
Which history of India during the Mutinies men- 
tions Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee, and yet w'ho 
could be more fitly called the right hand of Lord 
Canning at the time ? ’’ 

In these few words Mr. Ghose sets forth the 
purpose of his biography. In the latter part 
of the eighteenth century when the English in 
Bengal were threatened, with extinction by the 
Nawab Siiraj-ud-Dowlah,Nubkis8en proved of great 
use to the English. Mr. Ghose refers at length 
to the nature of the eminent services rendered 
to the East India Company by Nubkissen 
and he laments that not one history of India 
which recounts the glories of Clive and Hastings 
contains any mention of Nubkissen ** who was the 
friend, philosopher and guide of the hero of Plassey 
and to whom the English are indebted for services 
which can scarcely be repaid.*’ The rise and career 
of Nubkissen is synchronous with the develop*' 
ment of the East India Company in India, and 
while Nubkissen built fi/^ame and fortune . for 
himself he materially helped the < English in 

* Memoirs of Mahara}ai|6ibkis6en Bahadur, by N.N. Ghose, 

Bar-at-Law, OiMP* P* Basu, Grey Street. Price 

Rs. 6. 


laying the foundations of their empire in 
India. The story of this Bengali’s birth and 
career is briefly told. Born about the year 1732, 
receiving a little education in English and acquaint- 
ing himself with Persian, he was lucky enough to 
be selected Persian Tutor to Warren Hastings at 
the early age of eighteen. From this he soon got 
himself appointed Momahu to the Eftat India Com- 
jmny, an office which gave hhtt great influenco 
and position. He was taken into confidence both 
hy Clive and Hastings and was entrusted with the 
translation of several secret documents afid com- 
munications which passed between the English 
and the native merchants and rulers of Bengal. 
In those days when the ruler of Bengal was 
a Mussalinari and wheh'his court was rife with 
plots and intrigues in which tlie Bast India 
Company had to somehow or other interest itself, 
they wanted a confidant who would not* betray 
them. A Hindu informant was certainly more 
suitable for their purpose than an interested 
Mahomedan. Nubkissen proved himself the man 
most eminently fit for the task and an early oppori^ 
tunity soon presented itself. A wealthy Hindu who 
was a subject of the Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah fled to 
the British for protection. The Nawab demanded 
his surrender. The English refused and their 
refusal led to a sudden invasion of the British 
by the Nawab. The English Governor, Mr. Drake, 
fled from Calcutta down the river Hoogley 
Fulta. The English settlement was captured *by 
the Nawab and all the Englishmen and women 
and children found there were taken prisoners ^ 
and thrown into a small dungeon. TBw j 

enacted the Black-Hole tragedy. The iJawab 
having taken Calcutta named it Aligtgpr and 
appointed one Manick Chunder its ffovernor. I 
He then returned to Murshidabad. “ Mr. Drake 
and the other members of Council having 
arrived at Madras, brought Colonel Clive on 
board one of Admiral Watsoh*8 ships, who 
landed with his force at flolta within six 'rtiontbs 
ind tobkthe forts of Budge-Budge, Taiiii, 
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anti Aligar, defeated the Nabob’s army and sur- 
prised Kaja Manick Obunder, who was then amu- 
siag liiinself at naiUches, Tlie Raja iied to Mur- 
bhidabad and the English took possession of Cal- 
cutta in January 1757, when Nubkissen waited 
upon Colonel Clive and resumed his office. When 
8ui*aj-ud-Dowluh made preparations for a second at- 
tack Oil Calcutta, he encamped in Amir Chand’s gard- 
en, now called Halsibag. The English wanted a spy 
and Colonel Clive deputed Nubkissen and an Engi- 
neer toobtaiii information in regard to the particulars 
oUhe Nabob’s encampment under the pretence of 
making proposals of peace and offering presents to 
the Nabob. They brought w'ith them a detailed ac- 
count of the situation. Clive marched his forces up 
U) the Nabob’s camp at the end of the night and 
blew up his tent and those of his Sirdars by the 
first fire from his cannon. The Nabob, however, 
had already removed to another tent and he 
remained unhurt. Clive followed his enemy to 
riassey, where a decisive battle was fought. This 
is Mr. Ghose’s own version of the part played by 
his hero Nubkissen in the events which led 
to the success of the English in the battle of 
Plassey. Mr. Ghose thinks it scarcely neces- 
sary to discuss the moral aspect of Nuhkissen’s 
conduct in playing the part of a spy ; on the other 
hand, he says, “ Nubkissen may have been for once 
a spy, but he was never an Ephialtes. His mis- 
sion was not to betray his masters, but to aid 
them. His acceptance of the mission was an act of 
courageous loyalty and not of meanness.” We pass 
on in haste to the events that followed 
the battle of Plassey and the part played by Nub- 
kisseu throughout. Suraj-ud-Dowlah was de posed 
and as a result of the negotiations carried on by 
Nubkissen, Mir Jafar was declared Nawab, With 
the sanction of Colonel Clive, Nubkissen settled 
the terms of the subahdari agreement with 
the new Nabob. It is a notorious fact that as a price 
lor his elevation Mir JafAr paid large amounts 
to the servants of the Company, and, call it 
rewaixl or whatever yon pay, Nubkipen bad bis 


own share. In the subsequent deposition of Mir 
Jafar and the installat ion of Mir Kasim in his stead 
Nubkissen took a leading part. Mr. Ghose states 
that during Lord Clive’s second visit to India, Nub- 
kissen materially assisted him in purifying the ad- 
ministration. He also took a leading part in 
obtaining the duvani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
from the old Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, and 
in the treaties concluded by the British with 
^huj-ud-Dowlah, the Na\^ab of Oudh, and the Raja 
of Benares. Nubkissen was a recipient of honours 
and rewards at the hands of both Shah Alam and 
the Company. Lord Clive was pleased to get a 
finnan or mandate from His Majesty, Shah Alam, 
granting Nubkissen the dignity of Munauh Shush 
Ilazaviy 4000 Sonar and the title of Maharajah. 
He w'as also pleased to bestow upon him a gold 
medal with a Persian inscription, as a testimonial 
to all India of the regard which Lord Clive and 
the Company had for his faithful and honest ser- 
vices. He was appointed “ political banyan ” of 
the Honourable Company with a salary of Rs. 200 
mensem t and there is no doubt that he was in 
charge of various responsible positions in the 
Government and that he enjoyed influence and 
position. 

In 1780 Niibkisseia^ was appointed to the 
Sezawalshij.) of Burdwan. This office gave him 
the entire control of the revenues of the province, 
and there the biographer has a good deal to say in 
praise of his administration though various allega- 
tions wore made against him. It was, however, th<) 
last great office which Nubkissen held. The rest 
of his life he is said to have devoted to the spiritual 
and moral welfare of his community. 

We pass on now to the most important portioE^ 
of the book, that wherein Mr. Ghose critically 
sums up the character of his hero. There is a 
school which holds Nubkissen to be a traitor who 
betrayed the best interests of his country into the 
hands of a foreign power for the sake of power and 
pelf. Mr. Ghose, on the other band, admires the 
character of Nubikissen and credits him with the 
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spirit of the patriot and the drawbacks of the 6ta- 
teflfman. After a careful perusal of Mr. Ghose’s able 
and eloquent defence of Nubkissen, we feel un- 
able to acfree w'ifch him that Nubkissen’s C(»nduct 
'was not blameworthyf and it seems to iis that Mr, 
Ghose justifies many drawbacks in Nubkissens 
conduct in the light of subsequent events in 
Indian history. Mr. Ghose wants us to believe 
that Nubkissen joined and helped the English 
because be knew it was the only power then 
which could give his country salvation. The 
question may naturally be asked, w'as Nub- 
idsseil a statesman of such high order as to 
have taken a broad survey of the political situ- 
ation of the period ? Was the rule of Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah so highly opprassive that his subjects really 
ionged to get rid of him ? Indian history does not 
enable us to give an answer to the question in the 
affirmative. It may be that Suraj-ud-Gowlah was 
not friendly towards the English ; it may be that 
he tried to intrigue with the Erench power to 
drive the British out of Bengal. All this may be 
a sufficient reason for the English to stand up for 
their rights and fight with the Nabob. The English 
had a grievance against the Nabob ; but Nubkissen 
had none. There was certainly no justification for 
Nubkieseh tO ride with the British* and to have 
throughout busily conspired against his native ru- 
ler. If Nubkisfeen thought that the regime of Suraj- 
‘lid-Dowlah w;as baneful to his people he could 
. easily have obtained the assistance of the Mali- 
riklfa power to oust him. The fact is, there is 
lio ‘ evidence to prove that there was any wide- 
spread desire to see JSuraj-ud-Dowlah off the 
f/adi. On the other hand, it is clear that he fell a 
Vvkltlm' to the conspiracy carefully planned by a 
few ot the leading men, chief among them being 
Mii' Jaffir, his commander-in-chief. According to 
'ptfevloUs ' arrangement this man was declared 
Nawah of Bengal (after the battle of Plassey) and 
one could easily therefore guess his motive for 
helping the English. In his case it is the 
aid tale of Indian h^y,— the servant trying 


to betray and then usurp the place of his master. 
The story of Omichurid amply justifies the view 
that the whole plot to overthrow Suraj-iid-Dowlah 
was the work of a few scheming and selfish 
people who hoped for great things from the British 
success ; and though Omichund, the miserable Ben- 
gall, did not realise his dreams of making a for- 
tune for having sold liis master, yet the other 
conspirators reaped in full all the advantages th(j 
opportunity afforded them. Mir ,Trtffir was declared 
Nabob and we know very well the subsequent 
story of Nubkissen. With the same set of facts 
presented by Mr. Ghose and bearing in mind the 
exceedingly demoralised condition of society in 
Uiose times, the anxiety of the English to 
protect their commercial interests and their natu- 
ral desire to manage to secure the services of 
clever natives who w’ould serve their purpose, 
one could equally legitimately arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Nubkissen might have been actuated 
by personal considerations. Wo may admire 
his attachment and devotion to the English 
who had been very kind to him and hud 
advanced him io life, but many will certainly 
not be inclined to excuse his treachery and dis- 
loyalty to the ruler of his land, 

Mr. Ghose misreads Indian history when he says 
that at the time of which we are speaking IhiJ 
Hindu power w^as extinct beyond the hope of 
revival. Mr. Ghose could not have forgotten tliat 
the third battle of Panipat w-hich once for all 
settled whether the Mussulman or the Mahratta 
w'as to be the ruler of India was fought iu 
1701, four years after the battle of Plassey, 
that even several years after the third battle of 
Panipat there was hope that the Mahratta pow'^*’ 
might one day regain its lost ascendancy. 

In ‘ his anxiety to white-wash the conduct of 
his hero, Mr. G hose makes the astounding asser- 
tion that Nubkissen, so far as he helped the 
consummation, did so out of the same neoesrity 
which oompelted Englishmcff^to invite Williw” 
Orange to occiipy-ihe tbio»c rendewjd' taoint: by 
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the ooastructive ^bdic&tion of James 11. 

1^0 student of English or Indian history can 
tor a moment suggest any point of comparison 
between the English revolution and the revolution, 
if one may so call it, which led to the destructiori 
uf the power of Suraj-ud-Dowlah. In the events of 
the English revolution almost the whole of England 
took a leading part. James II had made himself 
obnoxious and unreliable ; he had threatened the 
liberties of the people and the constitution. His 
unconstitutional doings provoked the whole popu- 
lation of England. No such thing can be said of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah. Whereas in the case of the English 
. revolution the whole nation took part, in the case 
of the revolution in Bengal a few conspira- 
tors alone took an active part. There wa.s no popu- 
lar ferment of any kind at all in India at the 
time as there was in England. Whereas in 
England the promoters of the revolution were 
actuated by the most honorable and patriotic 
motives, the promoters in Bengal were actuated 
solely by selfish ends. Mir Jafir, the commander- 
in-chief, was proinised the throne of Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah and the English had to protect their commercial 
interests. And then again William of Orange was 
invited by the unanimous voice of the people of 
England. Surely the people of Bengal did not 
invite Clive and his company. William of Orange 
was the son-in-law of James II. But the English 
bore no relation to the people of Bengal. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this point further. We 
can only express our surprise that a scholar of the 
reputation of Mr. Ghose should display the lament- 
able weakness of the advocate. There is one more • < 
point winch calls for a few observations.Mr. Ghose 
writes. aa if the English who fought abPiassey fought 
for empire and dominion in India. This statement 
is not at ell warranted by Indian history. Erom the 
very beginning, the Court of Directors were warn- , 
ing their servants irt India not to seek for domi- 
nion^ but to concern themselves only with their 
Gomtnerce. Ifibey fought pitched hatUes, it was to 
< pvnlocl tinair. • Bveu after the bittle of 


Plassey, the English in. Bengal did not display ariy 
particular desire to assume the role of governors. 
As a matter of fact Clive was not w'illing to under- 
take the administration of Bengal but be solved 
the difficulty by accepting for the company the 
divani or treasurorship of .the Bengal provinces. 
Every one knows that the British empire in India 
was not the result of a deliberately planned scheme 

of conquest. A chain of untoward circumstances 
paved the way for it. It is loo much therefore to say 
that Nubkissen foresaw that the British would 
become the ultimate rulers of the land and there- 
fore helped the English. It is certainly .a pity 
that Mr. Ghose should try all manner of arguments 
to disprove the allegation that Nubkissen was a 
“ traitor ” to Iiis country. And it seems to us that 
the special pleading of Mr. Ghose only tends to 
damage the reputation of his client. Mr. Ghose 
wants us to be grateful to Nubkis8en,becaiise British 
rule has proved beneficial to us. Suppose it had proved 
otherwise and like other foreign conquerors of India 
the English had oppressed the people and the coun- 
try, wdiat sort of defence would Mr. Ghose set up for 
his hero ? India has every reason to be thankful to 
Nubkissen for his having helped the British who 
ultimately have become the rulers of the land. Out 
of evil corneth good. Out of the questionable doings 
of men, individuals and nations have built up their 
position and afterwards used them for the benefit 
of humanity. But not all the good and gloriou.s 
work of such men can white-wash the moral taint 
attaching to their character. Indeed, in judging 
the character of men who luive played a prominent 
part in building empires and states, it is not politic 
to apply a rigorous code of ethics. Politics and 
ethics have never been happy allies. Mr. Ghose 
may claim mercy for Nubkissen, but to hold him 
up as a model of character, to gift him with the 
spirit of tlie patriot and the eye of the states- 
man, to ask for him a clean certificsite of character is 
displaying the disease of the biographer with 
which we are afraid Mr. Ghose has been considera- 
bly infected. We have heard a good deal of Mr, 
Ghose's high scholarship and learning, and it is ^^th 
great reluctance that we have been forced to criticise 
him in this manner. We admire his scholarly diction, 
but w'e regret w'e cannot agree with him in his esti- 
. mate of Nubkisstm. VVTe sincerely hope that ere 
long we may have the benefit of another book from 
the pen of the talented editor of the Indian Nation 
worthy of the high esteem in which he is held 
by his countrymen. ’ ; 

«Afir,l2fDU5. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

J. M, Mobertson ( London: Watts awl Co.) 

Mr. Eobertson's views on matters religious are 
well-known. He is. one of the high-priests of 
rationalism. To him religion and its inspiring in- 
fluence have no meaning. Supernaturalism is an 
absurdity. What to many has been a source of 
comfort and consolation is more or. less an object of 
ridicule in the bands of Mr. liobertson. 

In this book he delivers a powerful and fervid 
attack on Christianity in theory and practice. 
He exposes the hollojvness of the extravagant claims 
made on behalf of Christianity by its devoted 
votaries. With his protests against the organised 
and external^forms of the religion, many would be 
inclined to sympathise but for the fact that 
Mr. Eobertson attacks the root principles of the 
relkpon itself. His general criticisms are appli- 
caUe not only to Christianity but to all other 
religions. He is not a friendly critic deploring 
the existence of the excrescences of religious forms 
and beliefs and pleading for their removal alone. 
But he is a merciless foe to religion and to Clirist- 
iarnty,' in particular. It would be unfair for 
a Hindu critic to attempt anything like a critical 
exammation of Mr. Eobertson’s bookiand we content 
ourselves therefore with merely stating the con- 
clusions which the author arrives at in regard to 
the influence of Christianity on mankind. 

Speaking first of the moral influence of Christia- 
nity, Mr. Eobertson observes that it has been for the 
worse.' He Sees no specific value in dogma as a 
moral restraint nor does he admit that supernatura- 
lism exercises any better infiuence. While ad- 
mitting that there may and do arise modifications 
of the religious formulas of ethic% there is abso- 
lutely no reason^Mr. Eobertson says, to apprehend 
that any form of conduct will be less considerate 
oaiiAattiralist than on super-naturalist principles. 
HecdMwrvesi— 

< 'ifbe Chrisfeian doctrine of forgiveness for sins must do 
nioie<to enoourage iictose than can be done by any 
ratiooaliatio ethics. Even where naturalism might give 
a sanction which Christian dogma withholds, as in the 
ease of suicides* it is not found that any statistical 
change is set up by unbelief. Poverty again has pro- 

bm normally worse in Christian Europe through- 
out the whole Christian era than in any previous or non.- 
Qliristiah civilisation ; and the most systematic schemes 
^ its extinotloD in recent times are of non-Christhui 
origin, though,,a personal and habitual eifoit to m^ify 
the stress of poverty is one of the more creditable features 
•ef organised Chlistlan..«ierk. As regards crime, to case 
is much the same. Vast majority pf crimjinals hold 
jiSipertiaturai beHpfs* hfiielsin being extrefbely rare 
among tbem ; and uMe many ^ij^^ians have in tlie 


past done good and zealous work towards a humane and 
rational treatment of criminals, the only sciontilic and 
comprehensive schemes now on foot are framed on 
naturalist lines and are denounced by professed Chris- 
tians on theological lines, ns being sinfully lenient to 
wrong-doing. This supernaturalism remains prone to a 
•cruel and irrational ideal of reti’ibution. 

Speaking of the influence of Christian religious 
teaciiing on international relations ,Mr. Eobertson 
says ; — “ The saddest conclu^sions are forced upon 
tlie student of religious history.*’ He asserts that 
organised Christianity has been potent to promote 
strife and slaughter and impotent to restrain 
them. 

If any instance could be found in history of a definite 
prevention of war on grounds of Christian as distinguish- 
ed from prudential motive, it would have been there recor- 
ded. So fingrant is the record that when it U cited the 
Christian defence veers round from the position above 
viewed to one which unconsciouRly places the source of 
civilisation in human reason. Yet even thus the historic 
facts are mis-stated. The enormity of Christian strifes 
In the past is now apologetically accounted for by the 
fantastic theorem that hitherto men have not " under- 
stood " Christianity and that only in modern times have 
its founder’s teachings been properly comprehended. 
Obviously there has been no such development : the 
Gospel’s inculcations of love and concord are as simple 
as may be and have at all times been perfectly intelli- 
gible ; what has been lacking is the habit of mind and 
will, tttat secures the fulfilment of such precepts. And 
feceiit experience has painfully proved once for all that 
the religious or “ believer’s,” instead of being 

normally conducive to such normally the worst 

hindrance to it, 

III defence of this sweeping condemnation, Mr. 
Eobertson instances the attitude of Christians to- 
wards the War in South Africa. He wishes it to be 
noted as a decisive fact in religious history that in 
regard to the war the movement of critical oppo- 
sition and expostulation succeeds almost in the 
ratio of men’s remoteness from the Christian faith 
and he asserts as being statistically clear that the 
standing claim for tlie conventional creed as being 
peculiarly helpful to the cause of peace is false. 
Mr. Eobertson then goes on to point out bow 
the influence of Christianity has been baneful to 
intellectual progress. 

So far as it can be historically traced the intellectual 
infiuence of Christianity was relatively at its bsetj when 
it began to be propounded as a creed in criticid relation 
to Judaism, intelleotaal gain was checked m sdonas it 
became a substantive creed demanding submissive accep- 
tance. From that point forward it becomes a restraint 
on in tel iectnal freedom, save in so fox as it stirred be- 
lievers to a one-sided criticism of pa|^n beliefs, a pro- 
cess of which the educational effect Was promptly an- 
nulled by a veto on its extension td the beliefs of the 
critics. 

Mr. Eobertson holds tbat^^^y country pre- 
sents some special type oj^Pl^leotual harm or 
dkidiiiiilatiuii resulting presence ot ovgtt’ 
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nised Christianity; and in all alike it makes in vary- 
ing degrees an obstacle to light. 

Mr. Eobertson thus sums up the conclusion he 
arrives at : — 

It follows from the foregoinpr history ai\d survey that 
Christianity, regarded by its ^herents as either the one 
progressive and civilising religion or the one most help- 
ful to progress and civilisation, is in no way vitally dif- 
ferent from the others which have a theistic basis and 
is in itself neither more nor less a force of amelioration 
than any other founded on sacred books and supernatura- 
list dogmas. Knlightened Christians with progres- 
sive instincts have justified them in terms of Christian 
doctrine even as enlightened Moslems, Braiimans and 
Buddhists have justified their higher ideals in terms of 
their doctrine, and the special fortune of Christianity has 
lain in this, that after nearly a thousand years in which 
it was relatively retrograde as conipiired with Islam 
wliich in the latter Imlf of the time was progressive, both 
being what they were in virtue of institutions and environ- 
ment, the environment was so far politically changed 
tliat the Christian countries gradually progressed while the 
Mohlem countries lost ground. To day it is becoming 
clear to instructed eyes that the faiths were not the 
causal forces, and in Asia the rapid development of Japan 
in the nineteenth century has vividly demonstrated the 
fallacy of the Christian view. As there was great progress 
under ancient Paganism, under each one of the great 
creeds or cults of Asia, under Islam, and under Christia- 
nity, so there may be much greater progress in the absence 
of them all, in virtue of a wider knowledge, a more 
scientifle polity and a more ditfusecj culture. 

Ilis forecast of the future of Christianity is 
dismal. “A confident faith in continual progress 
is,” says Mr, Eobertson “ one of the commonest 
states of mind of’the present, the consciously scien- 
tific age ; and in view of the unmistakable deca- 
dence of tlio creeds as such, it is natural to rationa- 
lists to expect any early reduction of Christianity 
to the status now held by “ folk-lore.” a specie-s 
of survival dependent on ignorance upon the one 
hand and antiquarian cariosity on the other,” But 
he is careful to state that while this may be called 
probable, there can be no scientific certainty in 
the matter, because the process must for economic 
reasons be much slower than used to be thought 
likely, for. instance, in the time of Voltaire, who 
allowed a century For the extinction of the Chris- 
tian creed. Voltaire was so far right that a 
century has seen Christianity abandoned, after a 
reaction by the best intelligence of our age, as it 
was by tnat of his. Mr. Eobertson thinks that 
there may be more reactions, and that there is 
always a conceivable possibility of a total decadence 
such a.s overtook the civilisation of the old Medi- 
terranean world. 

JIM, THE PENMAN: By Dick Donovan*. 
George Bell Sons : London. 

A thrilling story vi^hose interest is well sustained 
to the end. The hero, Captain Bevah olf many 


aliases, is the essence of that latest product of the 
day, the scientific criihinal. He has carried the art 
of forgery to the highest pitch of perfection as a 
fine art, and astounds the world in general and 
the financial world in particular by unheard- 
of achievements in his special forte. Becoming the 
notorious head of one of the greutesl confederacies 
of international criminals, he earns the s6hi*%quet of 
Jim, the Penman, and perpetrates frauds which sim- 
ply confound the greatest of banking cot*porations, 
and at every step made by the latter to protect 
themselves by new inventions, he rises tothe occa- 
sion and effectually checkmates them by the inven- 
tive force of his genius. A few bold strokes, and 
he amas.««e8 a couKiderable competence and buries 
himself under an obscure name in a remote part 
of the country in the character of a rural gentle-^ 
man of scientific pursuits, whose hobby, strangely 
enough, is the discovery of a real cure for 
snake-bite. But in this Jim reckoned viith-^ 
out his Nemesis, which firds him out and 
relentlessly persecutes him in the shape of an old 
confederate, who had been the first to lure him to 
crime. When rogues fall out, honest men get their 
own, runs the homely adage, and true to the old 
saying, what the efforts of the most celebrated 
detectives failed to accomplish was brought about 
by the fatuous quarrel between the criminals them- 
selves. The fight between the two whilom confe- 
derates inextricably brings both within the meshes 
of the law, and the Bcienbific criminal who was in one 
sensea victim to the conditions attaching to pre- 
sent-day civilization, and the other who was so to 
speak a criminal by natural inclination, receive an 
even treatment at the bands of Law which sends 
them both to the same fate of penal life beyond 
the seas. Here also the two are thrown together, 
and their career comes to a fitting and abrupt 
termination by an act of mutual violence. 

The underplot of the story is the beautiful love 
romance between Jim’s daugliter Marie and a Wii- 
fried Leonard, himself the son of a notorious crimi- 
nal who had slain his own wife. The children of 
criminals, each is a perfect specimen of the noblest 

humanity, and they try to escape from 
each other when severally awakened to the kmAv* 
ledge of the sins of their parents. But fate, which 
ever unerringly works out its own inscrutable de- 
creer, brings them both together in the end and 
joins them to work out their common destiny^ 
The story of their love is charmingly told, and i» 
full oi pathos in the various obstacles .which bar 
the (ihurse of their trud love, 
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THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE % Arthur 
W, Jose, John. Murray ^ Albemarle —Qs, 

The author of this book modestly styles it “ a 
handbook to t'le history of G-reater Britain.^ 
Hmdhooh ejives but au inadequate idea of the 
nature and contents of this useful publication. It is 
a clear and fairly coinprehensiveaccountof the story 
of the rise and growth of the British Empire, and 
we have no noubt that all who are anxious to acqua- 
int themselves with the origin and growth of Greater 
Britain will lind Mr. Jose’s book of great aid. 

Mr. Jose trices the history of the building of 
the British Empire from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and carries it up to date. The history 
of Empire-building in America, India, Australasia, 
and Africa is told in a readable form. India is often 
said to be the pivot of the Empire. In this book 
Mr. Jose points out that it has been the central 
motive of Great Britain’s expansion. 'ro reach 
India our adventurers threw themselves upon 
America; to guard the Indian trade we seized South 
Africa ; upon India converge the routes that are 
dotted from end to end with our forts and coaling 
stations. And the struggle for India has been a 
struggle against France. From France we took 
Cana& ; just, and only just ahead of France we 
secured Australasia; it was for fear of France that 
we deprived Holland of the Cape Colony.” In 
summing up the history of Great Britain’s 
colonial devolopment» Mr Jose points out that 
from end to end, the great fabric of the British 
Empire has been built up by the adventurousness 
of men always ivady both to fight and to trade. 
Every wh€»re, says Mr. Jose, it is the race, not the 
state as such that has done tlie permantftit work of 
dolonisation. It was a private company which 
founded Massachusetts, it was a private company 
which won Bengal, and it is a private company 
which has sown . the seeds of empire-building in 
ISouth Africa. ** It must be noted, however, (hat 
while private enterprise has nearly always taken 
the initiative and has often carried its adventurous 
achievements through, without State help, yet the 
State has helped.” For the last 150 years, British 
war policy ha4 mainly been commercial and colonial 
in its aims, not dynastic or ministerial. 

Since Walpole was forced into unwilling war 
with Spain by the smuggler merchants of London, 
the popular voice has generally instigated and 
f^lways supported the policy of fighting. For 
Britain, since then the day of King’s wars has 
been over : the one King’s war of that period, — 
the War of American Independence— was at first 
backed by a popular feeling that counted the 
colomsU^opgrateful, and when it lost that backing 
jt died a fkktural death. 1 q countries we have 


still seen wars brought On for the sake of a dynasty 
or to distract attention from a vicious government 
at home ; but it was not the Hanoverianism of 
George 11 or the anti-republicanism of George 111, 
that set us fighting in 1755 and 1793 ; it was the 
insistent and inevitable demand of British settlers 
and British traders that their expansion should be 
unhindered by land and sea. And to maintain this, 
the nation has never refused to spend blood and 
treasure like water. Tbe National Debt is the 
memorial of its lavishness, the capital which it has 
raised without stint to found and Establish thisgreat 
joint-stock business that we call the Empire.” 

We must never forget, odds Mr. Jose, that the 
home Briton pays in peace-time nearly two*>thirdH 
of his income tax as interest on that capital and 
therefore as the price mainly of colpnial freedom. 
An account of the actual amount at which colonial 
freedom has been bought may be interesting. 

.£35,000,000 was the price of Nova Scotia and 
apart of India, since the profits of the Assiento 
contract went to establish the British Company 
in India. 

.£87,000,000 was tho price of American 
freedom— the expulsion of France from Canada ; 
and if £ 116,000,000 was spent in trying to retain 
within the Empire the colonies which had already 
cost so much, it was scarcely ioo dear a price at 
which to buy the ruin of personal monarchy and the 
bankruptcy of monarchic France. 

Finally .£621,000,000 spent in the great European 
wars that crushed Napoleon and established our 
supremacy on the oceans, is the price of Australia 
and South Africa, and of the power to expand into 
new lands without disturbance that we enjoyed for 
seventy years after Waterloo. We have no doubt 
the next edition of this book will contain the terrible 
bill of the present South African War. 

The University Tutorial Press has just issued 
a fifth edition of B. W. Stewart’s “ Text Hook of 
Magnetism and Electricity.’ It is a companion 
volume to the Text books of Heat Light by 
the same author. We are glad to obseftve that 
this treatise is marked by the clearness, pointed- 
i)es8 and brevity characteristic of tbe author. 
Considering the purpose of the book, the treat- 
ment of the subject is full and exhaustive, and 
we hope that it will not fail to be useful to 
those for whom it is intended and will no doubt 
serve as an intriid action t<i an^iborate st^y o ^ 
the subject. 
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. ZCopic^ 

INDIANS AND THE EMPIRE. 

“ Dewan” who is stated to be the Prime Minister 
of an importaht Native State in India pleads in the 
columns of the April number of the Contemporarfl 
lieview that advantage should be taken of the coin- 
ing coronation in June next to fasten tighter the 
bonds of association and sympathy between Eng- 
land and India. The wTitei* remarks that it is a 
curious paradox that while the growing imperia- 
lisin of the British Empire has been a matter of 
rejoicing to thoughtful Indians, it has also been 
the occasion of many a moment of sad reflection 
ill their minds.' Times out of number it has been 
proved that the jndependerice of India is but a 
dream,, and that her self-preservation was only 
possible by placing herself under the aegis of a 
powerful ruler. It lias ever been the fate of the 
past conquerors of India gradually to lose their 
robust manhood in the coarse of a few centuries 
and succumb to weakness and luxury, with direful 
results to the peace-loving inhabitants of the 
country, till a strong power once more established 
itself and guaranteed to them protection against 
tliH hordes of greedy marauders and unscrupulous 
adventurers that generally rise up in troublous 
times. It was in reality a source of satisfaction, 
therefore, that to such a nation as the English, 
with a genius for administration and a passion for 
liberty and justice, God had entrusted the destinies 
of tliis country. 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of ]fe8, and her 
assuin])tion of the title of Empress in 1877, were 
hailed with delict throughout the Indian Conti- 
nent, and a feeling of 4)ride in being citizens of 
the British Empire haa begun to grow up in the 
minds of the Indians. But unfortunately, says the 
writer, the two Jubilees of the late Queen-Empress 
w hich heralded the approach of imperialism among 
tim white inhabitants of !he British Empire and 
awakened a sense of oneness betw'een the mother 
couatpy and the colonies, made the people of India 
feel a disparity in affection as compared with their 
fellovv suojects in other parts of the Empire. 

This sudden revelation i?ave firude shock to the many 
pipJisanfc dreams with which the .pdople were beguiling 
tlioniselves of tlie corning greatness of their country 
under the imperial rule of England and to thoughtful 
niindK especially it was as much a source of humiliation 
''IS of anxiety for the political future that India should 
not be ^Ifowed to march in line with other parts of the 
Empire. 

“ ppipts out that if imperialism should 

bring hi its whfe indifference towards the Indians 


the latter will not be to blAmo tf the^edge Of their 
present keen sense of loyalty becomes blunted. 
India is more interested in overcoming such feeling; 
fop her risk, if the English depart, is great. She 
will be a helpless victim at the mercy of any and 
every adventurer. She has hgd enough pf such 
experience in the past, and she can only look up 
to England in her benevolence to be allowed to 
mingle her interests for all tinip to come wdth 
those of her protectress. The writer urges s— r • * 

In the first place Indians should be allowed jbot^ 
opportunities of cnltivating devotion to the person, qf 
their Emperor, and in the second place a natural feeling 
of pride and glory in being associated with the British 
Empire should bo allowed to grow in their minds. The 
feeling of Civis Romanus " should be common alike to 
the Englishman and the Indian, 

It is very desirable, therefore, not l^ss . in tho 
interests of the empire than of the individuals con- 
cerned, that they should have free opportunities of pay- 
ing their homage in person to their 9overeign'>Lord and 
of rubbing oif .their own angularities by acquaintance 
with foreign inalitutions. and by association with new 
minds. In the words of the Viceroy, the days are gone 
for ever when the ignorant and backward can sit in the 
seat of aiUhority, The creation of facilities for theprfnoblB 
and noblemen of India to visit all parts of the British 
Empire can only tend to the stability of that Empire. 
It enhances the prestige of these personages in tnelr 
own country and creates in tnem , and through them in 
those ai’ound them, an interest in the ' countfies they 
visit. 

He goes on to point out that the accident of the 
British Government being an alien' Governni^nt 
has had the effect of elevating the Princes and 
noblemen of India as the social heads of^the whblh 
country, and as such their inftuen'Cd cannot be 
overrated. He asks, is it political wisdotii on the 
part of the British Govefnihent to ignore this 
source of strength which, as it were, lies tod readjr 
to its hands ? The Gaekwar or the Nizam or the 
Maharajah of Mysore is forced by. existing gircuhi-' 
stances to feel but an academic interest ,ifa the 
political affairs of the Empire. The' social influence 
of all these noblemen is inimen'se, both where they 
live and in other parts of India; but how is it' to 
be utilised for the benefit of the British Govern- 
ment ? 

The wTiter winds up his article with a personal 
appeal to the present Viceroy \ 

Lord Cavzpn has in various ways been enlisting the in- 
terest :pf the Indian people in the British Government. 
His Cadet Corps is a happy move in that direction. It 
would be to His. Lordship’s lasting credit if he went a 
step further and pursuadod the British Qovemmerit to 
gi'^e an honoured place to the Indian Princes in the raiUks 
of the Imperial Army, and to trust -them with commands 
in thq Held whpn occasions arose to defend the Empire 
against e^tqrnal danger. It would be a clever ^troke of 
policy to Incorporalie the npblemen of India ambng iihe 
tarisiocraoy of the Empire by conferring BHUsh titiss oh 
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them. Outside the limits of India no Indian nobleman feels 
sure of his rank, and thus has no personal interest in the 
affairs of the Koip^re. By thus recognising and reward- 
ing the undoubted loyalty and good faith of the Indian 
people, Lord Curzon would be cementing the foundations 
of the Empire, and evoking in the minds of the Indian 
people the pride of being citizens of a mighty Empire 
unsurpassed even by Rome. 

WHAT 18 VEDANTA? 

“Many people,” says Swami A.bhedanancla, in the 
course of an article in the PrnhhudUlha Bliarata for 
April, “have the erroneous idea that by Vedanta 
Philosophy is meant a philosophy confined exclu- 
sively to the Vedas, or Sacred Scriptures of India ; 
but the term “Veda ” in the present case is used to 
signify, not a book, but “ wisdom, ” while “ auta” 
means “end." Vedanta, therefore, implies literally 
“ end of wisdom ; and the philosophy is called 
Vedanta because it explains what the end is and 
how it can be attained. All relative knowledge 
ends in the realization of the unity of the in- 
dividual soul with the ultimate truth of the 
universe. That ultimate reality is the universal 
Spirit. It is the infinite ocean of wisdom. As 
rivers running across thousands of miles ultimately 
end in the ocean, so the rivers of relative know- 
kdge^ flowing through the various stages of the 
phenomenal universe, ultimately end in the infinite 
ocean of existence, intelligence, bliss, and love.” 

To realize this unity must be the aim of all true 
religions, but, the Swami holds, the religious his- 
tory of the world shows that no other nation has 
ever at any period understock it so clearly, or prea- 
ched it so boldly, as did the sages among the an- 
cient Aryans who inhabited India. For nearly 
five thousand years, indeed, India, has held in her 
bosom the sublime idea that “Truth is one, but the 
means of attaining it are many.” In the Eig-Veda, 
the most ancient of all know'n scriptures, we 
read, “ That which exists is one, men call it by 
various names.” The Jews call it Jehovah ; the 
Christians, God or Father in Heaven ; the 
Mohammedans worship it as Allah ; the Buddhists, 
as Buddha ; the Jains as .lina; while the Hindus 
call it Brahman. 

Upon this fundamental truth rests the whole 
structure of Vedanta teaching and students of 
^mparative religions are coming to recognize that 
because, more than any other religion or philosophy 
of the world, it insists upon this doctrine of the 
unity of existence under a variety of names, it 
offers, as can no other, an adequate foundation for 
all the different phases of dualistic, qualified non- 
dualistic, and monistic systems of religious thought. 
Vedanta, indeed, may be said to establish a univer- 
sal religion which embraces all the special religions 
of the world. / 


This uniquely universal characteir, moreover, is 
still further emphasized by the fact that it is not 
built round any particular personality. 

Any religion or philosophy that depends for its author- 
ity on a specific personality can never satisfy the demands 
of a universal religion. In order to make a system of 
philosophy or religion universal, the first thing necessary 
is that it be absolutely impersonal. So long as there is a 
founder of a religion, so long is it limited by the per- 
sonality of the founder, and cannot be universal, as we 
find in special religions like Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, and kindred faiths. The followers 
of each of these great religions, forgetting the principles, 
become attached to the peraonality of the founder and 
refuse to recognize any other ; and this results in the 
discord, conflict, and persecution with which the pages of 
religious history are filled. 

The system of Vedanta has many phases ; 

The dualistic phase includes the fundamental principles 
of all the dualistic or nionotheistic systems, such as 
Zorotastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and all systems 
that advocate the worship of the personal God, or 
devotion to any divine ideal. 

The qualified non-dualistic phase embraces all the 
systems which teach the immanency and transcendency 
of God. It includes all such ideas as “ God dwells in us 
as well as in the universe” ; “ We live and move and have 
our being in God ” ; “ He is the soul of our souls ” ; We 
are parts of one stupendous whole” ; “ We are the sons of 
God, the children of Immortal bliss,” etc. But the moni- 
stic phase of Vedanta is the most sublime of all. Very 
few thinkers can appreciate the grandeur of spiritual one- 
ness. Yet herein lies the solution of the deepest problems 
of science, philosophy, and metaphysics, and the final 
goal of all religions. It alone explains how it is possible 
for one to say, “ I and ray Father arc one.” 

Vedanta is a system of religion as well oa a 
system of philosophy. There are, it is true, many 
systems of philosophy in Greece and Germany, 
but none of them, the Swami contend**, has succeed- 
ed in harmonizing itself with the religious ideals 
of the human mind; or has shown the path by which 
man can attain to God-consciousness and emancipa- 
tion from the bondages of ignorance, selfishness, 
and all other imperfections, in so rational a way as 
has the Vedanta philosophy in India. It does not 
ask anybody to accept or believe any thing which 
does not appeal to reason, or which is not in har- 
mony with the laws of science, philosophy, and 
logic. But in India, it must be remembered, re- 
ligion, has never been separated from science, 
logic, or philosophy. As a consequence, Vedanto, 
ancient as it is, is none the lees in strict 
accord with the ultimate conclusions of modern 
science, preaches the doctrine of evolution, and 
still has room left for all truths which may be 
discovered in future. 

There is another notable feature of Vedanta ; 
it does not prescribe to a||>me special putli by 
which to reach the ultimate goal of every religien< 
On the contrary it recognizes the varying ten- 
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deiicies oFdiifei’ent minds, and guides eaoli along the 
way best suited to it. It classifies human tenden- 
cies into four giiand divisions, whicli, together with 
tlieir sub-divisions, cover almost all classes of people; 
and then it sets forth the methods which may be 
helpful to every one. Each of these methods is 
called in Sanskrit “ Yoga.’^ 

The Eirst is Karma Yoga. — 

It is for the active man, for those who like to work 
Hod are alwa^rs ready to do something for the help of 
others : in short, it is for the busy, cvery-day working 
man or woman. Karma Yoga teaches the secret of work 
and tolls us how wo can turn our daily tasks into acts of 
worship, and tlms reach perfection in this life through 
work and work alone. It i.s essentially practical and 
absolutely necessary for those who prefer an active career 
for it will teach them how to accomplish a maximum of 
labor vrith a minimum loss of energy. 

The next method is Bhakti Yoga. — 

‘ It Is for such as are of an emotional nature It teaches 
Ijow ordinary emotions can bring forth spiritual onfold- 
nient of the highest kind and lead to the realization of 
the ultimate ideal of all religions. In a word, it is the 
of devotion and love. It explains the nature of 
divine love and shows us how to turn human love into 
divine, and thus fulfil the purpose of life both here and 
hereafter. 

The third is Kaja Yoga— the path of concentra- 
tion and meditation. 

Tlic field of Raja Yoga is very vast. It covers the 
whole psychic plane and describes the processes by 
which the psychic powers are developed, such as thought- 
reading, clairvoyance, clairaudience, the evolving of finer 
perceplsions, the going out of the body, the curing of 
disease through mental power, and the performing of 
ail such acts as are ordinarily called miracles. All the 
psychic powers which were displayed by Jesus of Naza- 
reth and his followers, and which are used to-day by 
Christian Scientists, mental healers, faith healers, divine 
healers, and the various other kinds of healers, have been 
displayed from ancient times by the Yogis in India. 

Raja Yoga takes these-psychic powers and phenomena, 
classifies them and makes a science out of them. It 
also teaches the science of breathing. The wonderful 
clTectt of breathing exercises on mind and body are not 
unknown to the mental healers of the West. If, however, 
Raja Yoga deals scientifically with the psychic powers, 
it does not cease to warn its students that the attain- 
ment of any of theit powers is not a sign of spirituality. 
This is a great lesson which the mental healers and 
Christian scientists of this country especially, will have 
to learn from the Yogis of India. IJttle brains and 
weak intellecte easily turn away from the path of spi- 
dtual truth when some psychic power begins to mani- 
fest itself and they think that they have reached the 
highest state of spirituality because they have the power 
to cure head-ache or heart-ache. Raja Yoga, however, 
teaches that the exercise of psychic power and the 
making a profession of it are great obstacles in the 
path of spiritual advancement. Its principal aim on the 
contrary, is to lead the students, through concentration 

meditation, to the highest state of super-conscious 
ness, where the individual soul communes with the 
universal spirit and realizes the unity of extslence, eter- 
nal peace and happiness. 


Jnana Yoga is the fourth method. 

It is the path of right knowledge and discrimination. 
This is for those who are intellectual, discriminative, and 
of a philosophical nature. 

Thus we can see in some slight degree how uni- 
versal is the scope of Vedanta. It also explains 
the fundamental principles of spiritualism ; tells 
IIS how the soul exists after death and under what 
conditions ; u hat kind of souls can communicate 
with us, and what becomes of them afterwards; 
how the earth-bound souls, being subject to the 
law of Karma or Causation, reincarnate on this 
earth, taking human form again and again. It 
explains the science of the soul : and it expounded 
the law of correspondences ages before Sweden- 
borg was born. 

The Swami thus concludes the article : 

The religion of Vedanta accepts the teachings of all 
the great spiritual teachers of the world, recognizes them 
as Incarnations of Divine Spirit, and has room for those 
who are yet to come for the good of humanity, 

Vedanta explains the basis of ethics. Why should we 
be moral ? Not because some one has said this or that ; 
not because it is written in a certain chapter of a cer- 
tain scripture, but because of the spiritual oneness of the 
universe If you injure another, you injure yourself. If 
you are wicked, you not only do barm to yourself but 
also to others. It also explains through this spiritual 
oneness why we should love our neighbours as ourselves, 
because in spirit we are already one with that neighbour. 

The ethics of Vedanta bring peace and harmony to the 
religious world. Wherever Vedanta reigns, religious 
toleration and co-operation among all sects prevail and 
religious persecution ceases forever. 

A student of Vedanta does not belong to any sect, 
creed, or denomination. He is neither a Christian, nor 
a Mohammedan, nor a Buddhist, nor a Jain, nor a Hindu ; 
.yet in principles he is one with all. He can go to a 
church or a mosque or a temple. He is a follower of that 
nameless and formless Bternal Religion, which uuderlies 
all the special religions of the world ; and as he grows 
into a deeper and deeper understanding of this universal 
religion, ho cannot but declare, as did Professor Max 
Muller, “Vedanta has room for almost every religion ; 
hay it embraces them all.” And so it roust, because its 
whole teaching is based on those all-inclusive words of 
the Blessed Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita : 

* Whosoever comes to me through whatsoever path, 

1 reach him ; all men are struggling in. the paths which 
ultimately lead to MB, the Eternal Truth.” 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

In the jVpril number oF the ^asi and Wesi^ tliere 
are two articles oF special interest relating to Edu- 
cation in Japan. Mr. M. Tokiyeda gives an 
account oF the educational system of Japan. Bai 
Bahadur Lala Baij Nath gives a resmw of an inter- 
esting conversation he had with Mr. O. Kakura 
Kakuzo, a member oF the Archtt)ologicai Commission 
of the Japanese Government and formerly princi- 
pal of the Tokio Fine Art Academy. This account 
of the educational administration of Japan at a time 
when there is an urgent demand in India for the re- 
or^nisation of the system of public education may 
serve, says the author, as a hint For the solution of 
the problem. 

The miraculous progress of Japan during the 
last thirty years is not imperceptible even to the or- 
dinary observer. At the root of this progress lies 
her educational system built upon a firm foundation. 
The Department of Education forms one of the 
ten central executive departments. It is control- 
led bj three main bureaus and a number of educa- 
tionists specially appointed for the purpose, and a 
Minister is appointed to preside over the whole. 
Under the Minister are four secretaries, seven 
councillors and nine school inspectors. There is 
also a Council of higher education, consisting of 
forty-eight members, and another of school sani- 
tarium having eight members. The three bureaus 
controlling the educational department in Japan 
are 

■ (a) 'The Bureau of Sp<}cial Eduofition, which has, 
among, others, the right of conferring degrees and the 
power of sending out students to foreign ovuntries. Uni- 
ye'iaities, including high schools, special schools, libraries 
and' museums, astronomical and meteorological obseiva- 
tories; g^eological and earthquake investigation branches, 
.W^okio Academy, and the Science Association, are 
oontrolled by this bureau. 

• (4f) The But^u of General Education, which has 
over normal schools, middle schools, common 
and Kii^dergarten, higher female schools, schools 
for blind and' damb, educational museums, common 
educational associations, and has control of the education 
ol ctJ.ldren iji school-going age. 

'(e) /rhe ipareaa of Technical Education, which con- 
trols teobnioal schools, agricultural schools, coinmcrci^ 
sithooli, mercantile shipping schools, technicaJ appr^- 
tice' and preparatoiw schools, and training schools for 
Mobnic'al thaohera. 

*JRie following gives a rougli idea of the course 
df education now obtaining in Japan ; 

There are, first of all, several kindergarten schools in 
Japan ; but it must bo noted that only well-to-do children 
are trained there. Then come the common prlraai*y 
schools, with a course of elementary instruction extend- 
ing over fpur.years ^-Alteso are followed by what are called 
the higher pvimarjf jsohools preparatory tp middle schools 


(wlthacoUMoof two years), and higher primary scliooKs 
proper fwiih four years’ coursis). It may be ob.«crve(l 
that, up to this stage, the piimsivy school education ^ 
compulsory, and the school -going age varies from .six to 
fonrtoen years. If the p.arents of a student, who has 
attained the school-going age, aie too poor to afford hiin 
even this short oonr.so of primary instiuction, there nio 
associations in Japan, who pay for the education of such 
.students. Immediately after this compulsory comvc 
follow the middle school (five years’ couise), highci 
schools for women (four years’ course), and nornml 
schools (four years’ couise for male and three }ears for 
female students). Boys and girls receive their education 
together up to a ccitain age. after which they are tangla 
separately. In the higher stage may be included the 
higher schools preparatory for the University (3 years’ 
course), higher schools proper (4 years’ course) higlio 
normal schools (with a course of 4 years for 
male and 3 years for female students), and the Collej^c 
for women. A further course of three or four years 
at the University Colleges entitles the successful candi- 
date to the degioc of graduate, or, as it is called in Japan, 
the Oahtxhi, either in Ijaw, Literatura or the Scienres 
In the final course, extending over five yeais, at the 
Uni/ersity Hall, a Qakmhi may obtain the degree of 
Hakushi, corresponding to the M. A. degree of the Bom- 
bay University, provided he writes a thesis on a pu - 
scribed subject which is approved by the l^niversity 
authorities. 

Ii^ Japan there are primary schools where a 
coirfse of 4 years is had, middle schools with a live, 
years’ course of training and higher schools the 
course of whicii extends over two, three or four 
years. Among tlm subjects taught in these may 
be mentioned a seriea of le'*son on morality, 
Japanese and Chinese language, foreign languai^c, 
agriculture, geowra^by, history, mathematics (in- 
cluding arilhmetici ii%ebra, geometry and trigono- 
metry), natural history (zoology and botany), phy- 
sics, chemisli^, Japanese and Chinese penmansliip, 
drawing, sin^ng, book-keeping and athletics. 

A short; account oF the lffl<io Imperial Univer- 
sity, may not be out oF place. The University 
conaiats of six Colleges, all in one big compound, 
except the Agriculture College. There is (me 
President for the whole University and one direc- 
tor presides oyer each College. The ColJegofl 
the Colleges Law' and Medicine each oomf^ing 
a four years’ course and the Colleges of Ba^eer- 
ing, Literature, Science and Agriculture with 
a course of three years. ' 

Japan has two Universities, one ab^ Tokio and 
the other at Kioto. Botii teach At well as examine. 
The former ha.s about 300 and the kitfer about 180 
professors. The faculties are composed of lite- 
rature, law, medicine, engineering, and science. The 
rofessors are mostly Japaneste who have taken 
igh honours in their respeq^i^ subjects in Ger- 
many, France, Austria or Ainerica. Some of 
professors are also Europeans and Americans. But 
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in all cases only young men of great promise are 
employed* The salaries of these professors range 
from 6,000 to 2,000 yen a year. The instruction 
is mostly given in the Japanese language, though 
European professors give it in their own tongues. 
Students have to learn either French or Gtenuari. 
W'hen they pass they get employment under 
(h)vernment or in private inertjaiitile or manufac- 
turing offices. They start from 1,000 yen a year. 
Tile demand is greater tliaii the supply, and a 
graduate in Japan is seldom unemployed. There 
i.s only one degree called the (riikuskL A doctors 
degree, called J/akushi, is alvvay.s given on presen- 
tation of a paper of original research on a scien- 
tilic or literary subject. The Tokfo University 
contains about 800 and the Kioto about 400 stu- 
dents. All these live in the town and only go to 
the University to hear the lectures. 

Mil Bahadur Baij Nath in his article on ** Pros- 
pects of Education in Japan ” says that Indian 
students are heartily welcome in Japan ; there are 
lectures given in English for their benefit, and the 
Indian graduates coming out of the Technical 
Colleges of Japan are treated exactly like their 
own graduates. The conditions of India are some- 
what similar in that India like Japan has to adopt 
Western methods of production to Eastern require- 
ments and Eastern capital on a much smaller scale. 
If by the sympathy shown to the Indians, India 
adapts herself to Japanese Education, much that may 
be useful might be introduced in India. There are 
greater facilities in Japan for Indian students than 
in England or any other country. The following 
information regarding the cost of education in 
Japan for Indian students may be useful ; — 

The fee Charged is about 6 yen or Rs. 10 a month. 
Board and lodging cost about Rs. 25 or Rs. 30, books 
about Rs. lOi and clothes another Rs. 10 a month, unless 
the student is inclined to be fashionable. For an Indian 
student the expense will be a little higher, as he may 
nave to employ a servant for cooking his food and atten- 
ding to his general wants. This will cost him Rs. 16 or 
Rs. 20 a month. Under the Universities are five high 
^hools situated in five principal places — Tokio, Kioto, 
Kumamoto, Sendai, and Kanazawa. These schools pre- 
pare for the Universities as well as for the public ser- 
vices. Bach of them contains about 1,000 students, The 
fee is 4 yen^ and the oourso is for three years, and boys 
admitted at the ago of 18, When they come out of 
school they get service on about 50 yen a month. In 
addition to these they have technical and commercial 
schools all over the country. There are two high and 
com mercial schools at each chief centre for its own in- 
[ “®*'*'y* la Tokio, instruction is given in every art and 
hdustry, and the system U not only good but will com- 
pare favesiiraUy tvldh’Burope. 


JAPANESE UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 

Mr. Ernest W. Clement gives in ihe April num- 
ber of the Chautaquan an account of the first 
Japanese University for Women. The iristitulion 
owes its origin to the self-sacrificing efforts of Mr.. 
Naruse who made his countrymen realise the 
value of higher education for women. He went 
to America to study the system of education gUeii 
to women there, and on his return Jbpan was 
able to persuade a number of we^hy persons to 
overcome their prejudices tigaiiMt the liigher edu- 
cation of women and also ^Contribute large sums 
to the University for women. 

The faculty of the first Japanese University for 
Women number forty-six in all, among whom are 
several professors of the Imperial University. The 
president is Mr. Naruse, and the dean is Pro- 
fessor S. Aso, a Doshisha alumnus. There are also 
several women among the faculty, and it is the 
purpose to have as many women teachers as pos- 
sible. There are two foreign teachers, Mrs. C. M; 
Cady, formerly of Kioto, and Mrs. Leonard of 
Tokyo. The chairman of the board of trustees is 
Count Okuma. 

There are three departments in the University 
course: 1. Department of Domestic 8cienc»». 
2. Department of Japanese Literature. 3. De- 
partment of English Literature. In each depart- 
ment there are twenty-one hours of required studies 
and seven hours of 'electives, per week. The 
school session is from 8 A. M. to 12 noon and for 
seme classes from 1 P. M. to 4 P. M., every day 
except Sunday. In the first department tbe 
greater part of the time is devoted to various prac- 
tical branche.s of applied and domestic science ; in 
the second and thiixl departments the principal 
study is Japanese and English, respectively. Ethics, 
sociology, mental philosophy, and education 
(including child-study) are the required studiet in idl 
departments, and drawing, music, and the science 
of teaching are electives in all cases. 

The raison d'etre of this University for Japanese 
Women was clearly set forth in Cc»ttnt Okuma’s 
address at the opening ceremony of the instilutioD* 
He pointed out that all countries, such as Tarkey, 
Africa, Persia, and even China, which bad al- 
tempted to work with the male sex as the single 
standard, ” had “ fallen signally behind in the 
mnrch of progress , " and that “ Japan, by raising 
woman to her proper place, should provide herself 
with a double standard.’* He also emphasized the 
fact that the only effective medicine for sooiai 
abuses was in a radioal reform of family life 
through an improvement in the status of women.” 


^ THE INWAN' KEVlEW. I MaIt ‘ 1 9o^ 

THE MAHOMEBAN UNO THEORY. 


Prot'wor 8. Satfchianadhan of kho Presidency 
0oUega, Madra'Af cuntribuftes to lh\,ited India^ Ilia 
Maftk tnstoboeiit of an arKcie on this question. He 
*ai^8, in all their dealings with conquered races, 
Iwiiioinedan rulers never loht sight of the principal 
motive which underlay all their conquests, which 
was to briitg within the pale of their religion all 
the nations ol the earth. Religious propagandism 
was the one main object of their in\'a8ions. 
Though they were unable to carry out the very 
rigid doctrines of the Koran regarding the absolute 
fiflceasity of converting infidels, still Maboinedan 
admiiiatfkration everywhere was based on the suppo- 
sUjontihat tho.se who did not belong to the class 
of the fmthftdf were not entitled to the same 
rights «s those who did belong to this class. We 
s^Xiiia pmcTpie carried out fully, especially in the 
matter d£ taxaUoh. The land-tax of Musalmans 
oanie under two classes, one called the oo^ihr which 
was a JWht tax, ini^wsed only on believers, and 
other oAil which was inqiastfd sm ihe 

eonquerad^lWees who were unl}eiievei*s. 

The kk»raj Itself was of two kinds : one known as the 
RNNwibesitfMaA, consisted of a proportion of the actual pro* 
duceof the land and varied between one-sixth and one-fifth 
of the actual crop, and it .seems to h^ve become assimila- 
ted, in most cases with the ooihr ; and' the other known as 
which was not based on the actual crop, bnt on 
wha* wjus estimated as the capability of tlie land The 
obUgaUon. to pay, this class of khlraj ,was considered 
*' a personal liabijity on account of a definite portion of 
latfa whetlier productive or not, whether cultivat<id or 
not* It was the* w^nzeefakhiraj that was imposed on 
unheHevers. Considering that MaliomedaS rulers claimed 
always a part of the produce of, tiie land from cultivators, 
whether nnbelievers or not, it is clear that, like the Hindu 
pilmrs, |ihe^ regarded the sovereign .as having an interest 

It has been 'Argued by some that when, instead 
uf ctiiimmg a proportion of the actual produce, the 
llti$Unan rulers claimed a fixed rate independent 
jrield of the land as was the case in the 
wv^fa khi^t this indicaW a change ' in theory 
of ^imrahip, |ind that the land was na longer re- 
garMt as the joint property of the sovereign and 
1^' hut us the s^e property of the oulti- 
y^ioridohehM'r. Batthianadhan does not see the force 
He thinks the change from the 
m^cikuumcfh to the vfozee/a form of the khiraj was 
effected, not beoa^se there was a change in the 
idea of ownership iti land, fur such subtle points in 
lapd law were never discussed in tiie older days, but 
because the rvmeefai^m of the tax was more easily 
qo^ected ttmn the form, which depend- 
ed upon a estimate of l^e actual pro- 

duce of the laimpidi it was not possible to make 


at all times. Regarding the Mahotnedun conception 
of sovereign rights in land, the writer remarks that 
though there wa^ no definite enunciation of these 
rights anywhere, the very fact of the rulers demand- 
ing as a right a certain proportion of the actual pro- 
duce(aK in mookasimmli)^ or a certain fixed rate based 
on an estimate of the capability of the land (as in 
the iviizeefa Ichinij), shows that the sovereign right 
in the land was tacitly understood to rest with tlie 
rulers. 

Mr. 8attliianadlian then gives an account of iho 
revenue system and the refurtns introduced by 
Akbar. Akbar’s land revenue policy was one of 
conciliatiuii. He carried out the first land 
settlement and survey of India. In the first place, 
he abolished all arbitrary taxes, — such as tliejaz'uih 
or tax on non-Mahomedans or infidels — he fixed 
upon a definite standard measure of length as well 
as of area, and introduced a workable scheme of 
taxation based upon the true capacity of the land. 
For this purpose, he tiivided the land into four 
classes :~firat, Pooluj land, that is, land that never 
lies fallow but which is cultivated for every harvest ; 
second, JPuroniy kflMf is allowed to lie fallow 

for a short time to recover itself from exhaustion ; 
third, Chechan land, or land which has lain fallow 
for three or four years owing to various causes, 
such as excessive rain or inundation ; fourth, 
Bunjur laud, or land that has been left uncultivated 
for five or more years. The tax on each kind of 
land was different, and the rate fixed depended 
upon an estimate of the capability of the land 
M'hich was made by taking an average of the pro- 
duce during three seasons, the best, the middling 
and the worst, and after this, by fixing the average 
produce during one season. Allowing for the 
different qualities of the land of the same class, the 
average produce of the diff eluent seasons was next 
ascertained, and an average of one-tenth was finally 
fixed as a fair standard upon which to base the 
assessment. As for the actual rate of assessment, 
authorities vary. The evidence placed before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons shows 
that there were several rates. 

“ If the revenue was paid in kind, the Government 
share of the ordinary crop was one-half, the crop being 
appraised on the groi\Dd \ one-third was taken of crops 
grown out of season or artificially irrigated, and one-fourUi 
to one-eighth of crops dithcult to cultivate. But it is 
said that all tbete liiight be commuted for a fixed money 
payment of one-fourth of the gross produce called the 
febba, which was estimated by taking an average of the 
different kinds qf land, irrespective of the actual crop 
cultivated.” 

The great object of Todar Mall’s settlement was 
to substitute as much as possMe a fixed ihohey rate 
for the various rates in kind which had prevailed 
under the compiioi^ed system of Hindu ruidrs. 
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HOW PROGEUIN IS MADE. 

Science Siftings^ a popular scientific weekly, con- 
tains a readable description of‘ the pnx^ss oE 
making porcelain. 

“ Few (if the ingredients used for porcelain ma- 
king are prepared before they reach the potter. 
The bulk of the materials cornea to the factory in 
its natural state, and is there calcined, ground, 
sifted and puriHed of extraneous matter as the 
different bodies and glazes demand. Like the mills 
of the gods the mills of the potter grind slowly, 
but they grind exceedingly fine, the time necessary 
varying from hours to many weeks. The pulve- 
rised materials mixed in proper proportions, are 
now ready for the bliingers ’’ or vats, in which 
they are “ blunged ” in water so as to form a uni- 
form, cream-like mass, called slip, which now goes 
into the mixing pans, whence it is drawn off and 
after being sifted through fine silk bolting cloth, 
such as millers use, it is ready for the cnster. 

From the mixing room we pass to the clay shop. 
Here are modelled and cast all the forms. From 
the clay model a block mould” in two exactly 
fitting portions is made of plaster of Paris, and from 
this block mould a case is made, and from this 
case in turn as many working models as may be 
required. Mould making requires much time, fore- 
. sight and experience, as the modeller must allow 
for shrinkage in firing (about on(j-severilh of the 
size) and guard against tlu^ use of forms that will 
warp or sink in the fire. 

The handles, tops of vases, stands, bases are all 
modelled and cast separately, one piece of ware 
often requiring as much as half-a-doJsen moulds. 
Besides the moulds used in casting it is necessary 
to make many devices, such as rings and stands, to 
hold certain forms in shape while firing. 

Then follows the beautiful process of turning 
tlie vessel on the wlieel. The caster binds 
together the two portions of the hollow mould, 
sets it upon his wheel, now revolving slowly, and 
pours in the creamy “ slip ” until it is full to the 
brim. The length of time the slip shall remain 
in the mould depends entirely upon the size of 
the vessel and the intended thickness. ]f thin 
and small the slip remains but a moment, and is 
then quickly poured out. A thicker article 
requires a proportionat(jly longer time. It seems 
impossible to believe that in that moment’s time, 
as you watched the brimful mould turn on its wheel, 
enough of the white liquid could adhere to the spon- 
ge-like plaster to mak(^ the shell of a tea-cup or vas(3. 

But undoubtedly it does. The plaster of Paris 
absorbs the water in the slip so readily that in a 
moment s time a crust has formed, which, as it 


dries, shrinks away from the mould, w hile it 
retains its shape. The mould, still tightly bound 
together, is then set in the drying room until the 
ware inside is hard enough to be handled^ The 
good potter knows just hpw' to, place the w^are in 
the fire clay. boxes called^* He knows 

just how to bury find cover it in the powdei^ 
flint. He knows just where to apply little 
earthen stilts and rings to keep its shape true and 
firm. The packing of eggs in a basket is a 
simple task compared with packing a seggar 
with tea cups. When complete a strip of 
moist clay, called a “ wad,” is laid' aroUhd 
the edge of the eeggar, and it is placed in the kiln 
close to the side. Another seggar is placed im- 
mediately on top. When the great kiln is filled 
the door is bricked up and plastered over witli clay, 
and the great furnace underneath is lighted. 

When the firing is complete and the kiln has 
cooled, the ware, now “ biscuit, ” is renKived, nnd 
a transformotion is found to have taken phtoe. 
The friable, clay-coloured articles are now beauti- 
fully white, firm, translucent pieces of porcelain. 
In the Biscuit w'are room, smart young girls care- 
fully select the perfect pieces each of which i# 
rubbed with sandstone, polished with sandpaper 
and brushed until it is absolutely smooth and free 
from dust. It is then ready for the dipping rdoiQ. 

Most of the ingredients of the glazing compound 
in proper proportions are first melted together 
into what is called “ fritt”, which is finely ground 
and mixed with the other necessary materials. All 
are now ground together in water until the mass 
becomes a heavy, creamy liquid, into wllich is 
plunged the piece of ware. The glaze girl knows 
jfist how to toss the vessel so as to obtain an even 
distribution of coating and avoid a superfluity. A 
few hours on the rack, carefully guarded from 
and the “ biscuit” is ready for the glost k^n, a^re 
of lesser heat, for soft porcelain, than the biscuit 
fire. Placing tlie glost kiln is even. more caref^ 
w'ork than tl»e biscuit kiln, Seggars must be 
w'ashed wnth a special glaze. Flat piectis Such as 
saucers and plates, must be set oh fire clay pihs, 
stilts support the handles of cups knd vases, arid 
many ingenious devices are brought into nse ify 
the careful potter to insure the safety 6f his kill. 
The arrangement of the seggars' is the. same as 
before, and the degree of heat is tes^ by meana 
Sometimes of small day rings or with pohe^ c^ clay 
Sddled trials. “Drawing’’ the kiln thkespIa^As 
soon after the fires are put' out aS possible. Into, 
the hot kiln the men go with, miimed hands arid 
carry out the seggars, when so the ware is lifted dear 
and white, ready for the artist’s brush or the 
gilder’s stick,” • ' ; ’ ' ^ , c- 
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HERBERT SPENCER. NATURE TEACHING. 


Mp. William C. McBain contributes to the April 
number of the lAberi^ Review the following 
poem on Herbert Spencer who completed his 
82nd year on 27th April 1902. 

With the power which genius wields, 

With the intellect’s brightest sun, 

He hath searched through know ledge’s widest fields 
And bound all truth into one — 

One law of transcendent hue, 

And fftr as we can scan 
Stretches the universe through 
In a vast unbroken span. 

Eternal change, 

Through boundless range, 

From the dawn of worlds to man. 

The miracle-working law 
Of motion’s rhythmical throb 
Which shapes without break or daw 
The Cosmos wonderful robe. 

A motjipn of ceaseless play, 

Of »w»eeping alternate trend. 

Evolving, dissolving, refashioning alway, 

And before which all things bend. 

The magical dower 
Of an Unseen Power, 

Without beginning or end. 

« 

A patience' to sift and reap, 

A purpose steadfast and bold, 

And a mental pow’er of unerring swee^, ' 

For his taxk of heroic mould. 

A which knew' no youth 
iWe the glow which devotion brings ; 

Unfolding the widest cosmical truth 
Which through all phenomena rings, 

Add by w'hicli we see 
The wonderful key 
To the Transformation of things. 

lllusk^ns spil not his page. 

Yet a visiop of hope he kindles, 
of a far-off golden age. 

When man’s lower nature dwindles ; 

Wlteh envy, ambition, and strife 
Shall yield to the good and the true 
As o’er the hilltops of life 
Steals sy/inpathy’s healing dew. 

Beyond us — But still 
We must work with a will 
|*or humanity tuned anew. 


Mr. Francis J. Rowbotham contributes to the 
April number of the Journal of Education, London, 
an interesting paper on the subject. Touching 
the educational value of nature-tencbing the w riter 
thus sums up its advantages : 

(1) The study of natural history calls into healthy 
action the powers of observation and reasoning, (2) 
The activity of these powers will be gi eater if the teach- 
ing be founded upon the wide and sound btisis of en- 
deavouring to assist tlic child-mind in the expression of 
its own ideas ; for herein lies the Secret of the truly 
aspect of the training. (3) Wc most train 
t lie physical sight to stimulate and serve the vision of 
the mind. I^et us remember the old saying • “ The eye 
.«jees what it brings with it the capacity for seeing ’’ 
I*hysiologically speaking, there is no separation betwc(Mi 
the processes of eye perception and mind perception, 
though they may work independently of one another 
The eye is the waiting organ of the mind. But how 
perfectly it shall discharge its duties in this respect must 
depend upon the training it receives (4) We should 
therefore seek to inculcate in our children habits of 
analytical ohservatim. This is one of the fruits of care- 
ful eye- train ing. A child should be encouraged to “ pull 
things to pieces intellectually,” to turn facts inside out, 
to learn the “insides of things.” 

The writer does not hesitate to put forward the 
strongest claims on belialf of botany as a subject 
specially adapted for parental teaching. Plants are 
easily obtained, and their structure and growth may 
be studied in situ, whilst their immobile condition 
offers the fullest fajcilities for observing th(' 
interesting effect.s of associated growth. Tlu^ 
cultivation of llie art of drawing, which is so 
necessary and helpful an accompaniment to Nature- 
study, is greatly facilitated in the case of plants 
and, finally, it is perhaps hardly necessary to point 
out that the comparative simplicity of structure 
which cliaracteiizos plants in comparison with 
animals is a further and important point in favour 
of their selection. 

The system of teaching adopted should combine three 
essential points— (1) accuracy ; (2) thoroughness ; 

(3) bremith of treatment. The third point does not 
, imply dilTusiveness, but simply the avoidance of narrow- 
nes.s in teaching. It is necessary that the endeavour 
should be made in directing the observation into the 
right channels to ensure that every idea inculcated 
should serve to fire a train of ideas in the mind of the 
child. 

Mr Rowbotham urges nature teaching 

should be included in the home curriculunif 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES, 
je^ucattonal. 


HINDU FEMALE EDUCATION. 

A large number of the leading members of the native 
community of Calcutta met recently and appointed a 
Committee, consisting of Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerjee, 
}Ir. Justice Saroda Churn Mitter, Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, 
and Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, to consider a scheme of 
female education on Hindu lines, and to submit their 
Report within a month. 

EXPERIMENTS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

An interesting series of experiments has been tried by 
the school authorities in South Germany to test the 
faculty of observation, as it is exercised by boys and girls. 
A man dressed as an ordinary workman and with ordinary 
features was placed in a room by himself. Classes of girls 
of different ages were sent through the room. All that the 
teachers told them was that they were to go into the room 
through one door and out through another. When they 
|sturned to their clas8*rooms they were asked to describe 
» man in the room. Nearly 80 per cent, of the girls 
Rfined their attention to the man’s clothes the others 
lescribed both clothes and features. The same experi- 
ftients when tried with boys revealed the fact that nearly 
70 per cent, of them confined their attention to the 
man’s features, the remainder to both features and clothes. 
The experiments have been tried with the object of fixing 
the force of evidence In cases where young people are 
called as witnesses to establish identity. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Govbrkmbnt’s Scheme in Brief, 

The Government’s Education Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons on the 24th March by Mr. Balfour in 
^ long and intricate speech. Briefly summarised the 
provisions are as follow : — 

(1) One authority for Primary, Secondary, and Tech- 
nical education. 

(2) The proposed authority is to be the County 
(Council in counties and the Borough Council in county 
troughs. They will work through Committees appointed 
nnder schemes which will have to be approved by the 
^(luuntior. Department. A majority of a Committee at 
icast is to be appointed by the Council. The other mem- 

will be nominated and will be persons experienced 

! *n education. 


(3) With regard to Secondary education the provisions 
of the measure are practically identical with those em- 
bodied in the Bill of last year. County Councils and 
Borough Councils will have a 2d. rate to work upon, and, 
as in many places that would be insufficient, power will 
be given to have that limit raised by provisional order. 

(4) Whether the schools in a district are voluhtary ot 
rate erected, the local educational authority created by 
the Bill will in future bo the absolute master over all 
secular education. It will be the heir of the School Board. 
The costs of maintaining the schools under the local 
authority will bo thrown on the county rate. 

(5) It is not proposed to deprive any borough with a 
population over 10,000, or any urban district with a 
population over 20,000, of the jurisdiction it at present 
holds. The Councils of these boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts may, if they choose, become the absolute authority 
over Primary education. They will retain their existing 
powers over technical education ; and they will become 
the authority for Secondary education concurrehtly with 
the County Council. 

(6) The managers of voluntary schools will remain 
responsible for using their buildings for educational 
purposes, for keeping them in good repair, and making 
reasonable alterations. Where the real needs of a 
district require a kind of education not supplied by the 
voluntary schools in that district it is provided that new, 
schools can be erected under reasonable limitations. 
Where there is a difference of opinion as to the need for 
a new .school, the Education Department is to be the 
arbiter, and will take into consideration the intorests < of 
the education of the district, the burden that would be 
imposed on the rates, and the wishes of the parents ^ 
the children. 

London Excluded. 

In concluding his exposition of the Bill Mr. Balfoor 
said the scheme was to apply to the whole country, with, 
two important and, he hoped, transitory limitatioos. In 
the first place, London, which required separate treat- 
ment, was excluded from the operation of the Bill. 
Secondly, the Government recognised that their scheme 
might cause disgust and even alarm in some parts of the 
country ; and, as they could not hope to work it success- 
fully without the co-operation of the local authorities, 
they proposed that the adoption of the elementary educa- 
tion portion of the measures should be optionaL 

Wales, which has a Secondary education authority al* 
ready, is to be permitted either to retain that authority, 
or to substitute for it the authority proposed in the Bill* 

34 
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Mr. KIDD’S PHILOSOPHY. 

^ Mr, Frederic Harrison contributes to the April number 
of the Poiitived Revitn a very scathing criticism of Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s new book on the “ Principles of Western 
Civilisation”which he says is being much puffed by certain 
critics and pushed by the trade. Says Mr. Harrison:— 

Principles of Western Civilization may serve to test the 
depth of imbecility which can now-a-days be reached by 
what is called philosophy. The public must have it.«5 
philosophy at once vague, grandiloquent, transcendental, 
with much parade of evolutionism, and a grand scorn 
of anything utilitarian or democratic. But it rarely 
gets such a mass of sonorous fatuity as in this bulky 
collection of Principles, Pompous paragraphs about 
the “ profound study of the evolutionist ” have no 
meaning at all, except to express a verbose contempt 
for such feeble materialists as the Mills, the Benthams, 
Herbert Spencers, and all who share their antiquated 
pedantries. The real “ evolutionist. ” who is neither 
Darwin, nor Huxley, nor Spencer— but Kidd — sees in 
futurity a new Heaven and a new Earth. 

The one coherent idea which seems to emerge out of 
this misty jargon of pseudo-scientific metaphysic is the 
root-principle of the evolutionist ” that, whereas phi- 
losophers have hitherto applied the theory of evolution to 
the Past, and assert that the Present is its product, and 
that both Past and Present will ultimately form the 
Future, Mr. Kidd applies the theory of *e volution to the 
Future, and roundly asserts that the Present is under 
the control— not of the Past, but of the Future ! That is 
Hr. Kidd’s discovery. Of course, this is rank nonsense. 
The Future hak not yet happened ; but Mr. Kidd knows 
what it is to be. And this inspiring vision enables him 
to see the final value of things which our current 
morality and common-sense politics condemn as evil. 
Ultimate good will con\e out of present evil, as the Jesuits 
said. This is indeed a new view of the maxim— 
t linen. 

Mr. Kidd misunderstands and distorts the views of Mill 
and of Spencer, and speaks of Darwin almost as if he * 
(Mr. Kidd) had discovered, the true doctrine of evoluiuoD, 
of which Charles Darwin had only a glimpse. One, is 
glad to see that he does not allude to Comte or to 
Positivism, as he would not have understood either. 
This is curious ; because no philosopher has so syste- 
matically treated of the Future as Comte does. 


THE PROPOSED ACADEMY. 

The idea of the establishment of the British Academy 
does not seem to ‘catch on’ as might have been expected 
by its projectors. One of Mr. Andrew Lang’s friends at St. 
Andrews thus hits off the members of the new body: “ a 
lot of dismal Johnnies have elected themselves, and got 
in on the ground floor.” 

IN DISPRAISE OF MATHEW ARNOLD. 

Mr. F. Grierson contributes to the pages of the West 
minster Peview a depreciatory article under the title of 
“ The Blunders of Mathew Arnold, ” wherein the apostle 
of light aud sweetness has been accused of want of reason 
judgment, and what not. The charges brought against 
him arc thus summed up in a nutshell (1) that Arnold 
was not a man of the world; (2) that he was no psyclio- 
logist (3) that he never knew the meaning of passion; (4), 
that he could not reason from cause to effect. 

GOETHE’S BEST WORK. 

Goethe’s best work, indeed the most important single 
work in all modern literature is, “ Faust.” It is not 
only the greatest work of the greatest German poet, but 
also “the finest and richest expression of one of the bright- 
est and grandest of lives.” It is his life work. He con- 
ceived the plan as a youth of twenty and worked on it 
more than sixty years^ taking it with him everywhere and 
finishing it only as the shadows of age and death were 
gathering thick and fast around him. Boyesen calls ft 
rainbow bridge that spans his long and eventful career^ 
revealing in brilliant colors the tumultuous passions of iiis 
youth the struggles and aspirations of his manhood, the 
wisdom of his serene old age.” It is in every sense the 
fullest expression of the poet’s life, the lesson, the legacy 
of that life. Bayard Taylor felt that “ there is no other 
poem which, like this, was the work of a whole life and 
which so deals with the profoundest problems of all life.” 

Again “ Faust ”is the heart-history of a people, of an 
age, the revelation and interpretation of the character 
of that people and its ideals to itself. It thus embodie.'? 
the genius of the German nation and the spirit of modern 
times It is the “ Divine Comedy”of Germany, and what the 
“ Divine Comedy ” was to the Renaissance ” Faust ” is to 
our own day. “ Faust ” goes even further : it is not 
merely the story of an individual heart-life, or of national 
aspiration, but of all life, of typical human life, of a 
noble human soul struggling out of darkness and doubt 
and despair towards clearer light and firmer faith and 
sweeter hope, of a soul intent on solving the profoundest 
problems of life and finding the noblest happiness and 
destiny.— JPVm “ Ooeth^s ‘ hjf Robert 

Peer ing^ in the Chautauquan. 
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THK YOUrHFUL OFFENDERS ACT. 

Tliis act which extends the lenient treatment of juvenile 
criminal?, introduces a new clement into parental respon- 
sibility. If youths under the age of sixteen are charged 
Uh offences for which a court of summary jurisdiction 
may impose ‘a fine, damage, or costs,’ their parents or 
guardians, if there is leason to believe that they have 

conduced to the commission of the alleged offences by 

wilful default or habitual neglect cf their responsibilities, 
may be summoned with them, and ordered to pay ‘ the 

line, damages^ or costs,’ and may also be required to give 
security for the good behaviour of their offspring or 
charges. This is not the only notable change which the 
Act introduces into the administration of the Criminal 
Law. The Court, instead of sending a youthful offender 
to prison, may commit him into the custody of ‘ any fit 
person’ who is willing to receive him, ‘ due regard 
being had, where practicable, to the religious persuasion 
of the child.’ Who are the tit persons who are willing to 
accijpt the custody of young criminals and what are the 
^tops being taken towards their discovery, are (lucstions 
■hich must remain unanswered for the present.— 

^mvTnal, 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. Justice H, H, Shephar \ of Madras, 
ha.s been appointed Legal Adviser and Solicitor to the 
Secretary of State for India in succession to Sir Arthur 
Wilson, who has been appointed to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

KISSING THE BIBLE. 

Mr. Justice Byrne, an American judge, recently took 
occasion to make some observations on the fact that on 
three occasions lately three witnes.ses in his Court had 
evaded kissing the Book on the administration of the 
oath to them, and had, instead, kissed their thumbs, or 
some part of their hands. He said that this was pro- 
bably due to an idea that the practice of kissing the 
Book is liable to spread disease. He pointed out that 
under the English Act, 51 & 62 Viet., c, 46, S. 5 : 
“ If any person to whom an oath Is administered desires 
to swear with uplifted hand, in tho form and manner in 
which an oath is usually administered in Scotland, he 
shall be permitted so to do, and the oath sliall be admini- 
stered to him in such form and manner without further 
question,’*— and he very properly observed that persons 
who objected on sanitary grounds to kissing the Book 


ought to avail themselves of the statute and not make a 
pretence of going through the other form of oath. Some 
such statute should be adopted in Ontario, or the Scotch 
form of oath made the rule and the practice of kissing, 
the Book abolished. As for those who think, by kissing 
their thumb, they evade the penalties of perjury, for false 
swearing, it is well known that the law gives no sanction 
to any such idea. 

ADMISSION OF DOCUMENTS. 

The following observations of the Bar-council in regard 
to the question of the admission of documents in 
evidence may be remembered by our lawyers with 
advantage. 

(1) That in the opinion of the Council it is undesir- 
able that Counsel should object to the admissibility of 
any document upon the ground that it is not, or is not 
sulticiently, stamped, unless such defect goes to the 
validity of the document. 

(2) That it is undesirable that Counsel should take 
part in such discu.s.sion in support of the objection unless 
invited to do so by the Court. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR 

It will be gratifying, 8«ays the Oaleutta Weekly Notes^ to 
the junior members of the Bar if the senior members 
practising in the High Court will, by analogy, observe the 
following rules framed by the General Council of the B.ar 
for the apportionment of work between King’s Counsel 
and the Junior Bar, 

(1) A King’s Counsel should refuse all drafting work, 
and written opinions on evidence as being appropriate to 
Jtiniors only, but a King’s Counsel is at liberty to settle 
any such drafting and to advise on evidence, in consul- 
tation with a Junior. 

(2) (a) A King’s Counsel, in accordance with a long- 
standing ride of the 'profemon, cannot hold a brief for the 
plaintiff on the hearing of a civil cause in the High Court, 
Court of Appeal, or the House of Lords, without a Junior. 

(b) It is the usual practice of King’s Counsel to insist 
upon having a Junior when appearing for a Defendant 
in like cases, and also when appearing either for the 
prosecution or for the defence on trials of criminal indict*^ 
ments. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

It has been held by the American Court of Appeal that 
the payment by a husband to his wife, with whom he Is 
living, of an adecjiiate allowance for dress and personal 
expenses, put an end to the wife’s prinia facie right to 
pledge as his agent her husband’s credit for articles of 
clothing purchased by her. 
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DESIGN LAYING. 

This is the title of the latest booklet of the Usef iil-Arts 
and Handicrafts Series edited by H. Snowden Ward. 
It describes in simple language the methods of tracing, 
transferring, reversing, multiplying, enlarging, reducing, 
repeating, and fitting designs, for use on all kinds of 
fabrics and materials, and suggests useful tools, com- 
passes, pentagraphs, hectographs, dividers, kaleidoscopes, 
etc, with diagrams and sketches, and six full-page plates. 
THE IMPKOVBMBNT OF INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 

The current number of the Indian Textile Journal 
deals with the question of improvement in Handicrafts^ 
The writer is not for the introduction of the English 
methods of work which arc in so many cases diverse from 
those of the Indian, but advocates Japan as a good 
depot for the training of Indian craftsmen. 

He observes that if Instead of sending highly educated 
young students to England in search of the elusive secret 
of successful manufacture, the experiment were tried of 
sending highly intelligent young workmen to Japan to 
learn the practical details of certain handicrafts, such as 
oabinetfWork, bamboo-work, brass-casting, weaving, 
special paper-making and hand-printing on tissues and 
on paper, including block-cutting and wood-cnrving, it is 
probable that they would return with a vast stock of 
knowledge and experience that could be immediately 
turned to account among their fellow-countrymen here. 
Their chief qualification would be a training in th,fir 
own trade and a knowledge of freehand drawing and of 
reading and writing in addition to the special intelli- 
gence which would mark them out for selection. The 
treaty just concluded with Japan will ensure to British 
subjects a hearty welcome in that country, and we find 
on enquiry that trade jealousies arc not likely to interfere 
with foreign students in Japanese workshops as they 
oft^D do in England. 

INDIAN MBOHANIOAL ABILITY. 

Hr.. H. 0, RichurdSf M. P., bears the following testimony 

Indian meohaoical ability What the native of 
India lacks it technical training. Once trained be can 
do good work, ^rhaps the best proof of what can be 
dpn^ (s the development of the leather industry at Okwn- 
pore, wfiecp some of the most magnificent leather-work. 
I have seen outside Great Britain is prepared and sold' at 
cheaper rates than we should find in a London wall or 
lyoodstreet waiehoose. We rqi^t encourage native in- 
dustry. India is too much dependent on agriculture.” 


A BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

An Insular Bureau of Agriculture has been established 
in the Philippine Islands by the United States’ Government 
in order to remedy the deplorable condition of agri. 
culture there, and Professor F. Lamsons Scribner, an 
accomplished botanist, who for nearly eight years has been 
a grostologist of the American Department of Agriculture, 
is appointed chief with headquarters at Manila. The 
current annual report of the American Secretary of War, 
states with reference to the Philippines, that the method 
of cultivation are primitive and ineffective ; the ordinary 
vegetables, notwithstanding the fertility of the land, arc 
small and poor, and the stock is evidently run out and 
should be renewed. Many gfains which are unknown to 
the people can undoubtedly be raised. They live chiefly on 
rice, and raise less than they consume.” The main object 
of the new bureau is “to promute the development of the 
agricultural resources of the archipelago,” and it will take 
charge of and conduct the model farms and experiment 
stations which were established in a number of provinoc.s 
under the Spanish regime. In view of the agricultural 
importance of the islands, and the great opportunities for 
development along many different lines, the field for re- 
search and economic work is considered to be exceedingly 
attractive, and it is anticipated that in course of time the 
bureau will develop into one of the strongest and most 
useful branches of the Insular Government. 

CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE. 

The following remarks occur In the Review of the Tiade 
of India for 1900-1901. 

There was a large expansion in chemicals and in drugs, 
prominent under the latter head being tohaooo^ which 
represent more than a third of the whole imports. This 
trade attained a value of 38 lakhs in the year, an 
unusually high figure. Formerly, the importation^ were 
for the use of the European and Europeanised population 
exclusively ; but this is no longer the c^e, some section 
of natives in the larger towns having taken to the. habit 
of cignrette-smoking in supercession of hvJJta smoking* 
The value of cigarettes was about 46 per cent of the whole, 
vfilue of imported tobacco and it seems probable that 
, it continue to vnergan unleu indeed local manufafdetre 
Uestahli iked to compete with the imported article. At 
imported dgarettet were represented bp a valve last year 
of 17 laJtkt of which perhaps half may be assigned to the 
native oonsuviptionof common cigareitest it would seem that 
there it a fair prospeet for eigar »tpa»facturers in India to 
enter upon this entefprise> 
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HOW TO STOP A COUGH. 

Coi)i>tant coughing, says Science Sifting^t is precisely like 
scratching a wound on the outside of the body. So long 
as it is done the wound will not heal. Let a person 
when tempted to cough draw a long breath and hold it 
until it warms and soothes every air cell, and some benefit 
will soon be received from this process. The inhaled air 
acts as an anodyne to the mucous membrane, allaying 
the desire to cough, and giving the throat and lungs a 
chance to heal. At the same time, a suitable throat 
lubricant will aid nature in her eilort to recuperate. 

CONDENSED MILK. 

The Vamihj Doetor thus explains why boiled or con- 
densed milk is not so nourishing as unboiled milk. It 
is not in the albumen, fat or sugar, but in the albumi- 
nates of iron and phosphorus and perhaps also of fluorine 
that the vital changes take place. These Albuminates are 
certainly in the milk and are present in a vitalised form 
as proteids, On boiling the change taking place is 
simply due to the coagulation of the globulin or proteid 
molecule which splits sway from the inorganic molecule, 
and thus renders it as to the iron and (lourino unabsorb- 
able, and as to phosphorus molecule unassimilable. 
As a result, it is said, there is defective nutriment in 
boiled milk for the formation of bone and teeth, a 
most serious defect in the case of growing infants 
fed only on a milk diet, 

CURE FOR HICCOUGH. 

A young girl suffered for four days without cessation 
from singultus, about thirty spasms to the minute, the 
attack being due, apparently, to some gtistric disorder. 
When she put out her tongue fora few seconds it was found 
the biocougb ceased. She was then ordered to slick out 
this member at regular intervals for a few minutes, at the 
terroitiatlon of which oifly a few slight spasms followed. 
She was then ordered to repeat, when the singultus 
ceased altogether,, and did not again return. It therefore 
Would seem to be proper to try continuous or rhythmic 
traction of the tongue in these ensea.^Health. 

A REMEDY FOR SMALL-POX. 

A surgeon of Nice, Hr. Pietri, suggests the use of beer 
yeast for small-box. He states that men of 40 years of age, 
who bad not been vaccinated since infancy, were cured 
of confluent small-pox, and preserved from subsequent 


disfigurement, by the administration of five or six table- 
spoonfuls of the yeast daily. 

MEDICAL TREATMENT IN AFGHANISTAN. 

Dr. Gray, in his work “ At the Court of the Amir, ” thus 
describes treatment for variou.s maladies pursued in 
Afghanistan “ For fevers, dyspepsia, gout, headache, 
or any feeling of malaise, the barbers bleed their 
patients ; but besides, these, which may be called the 
irregular bleedings, there are regular bleedings every 
spring and autumn. These are generally done out of doors 
by the roadside. The barber, squatting down by the side of 
his patient, makes his incision at the bend of the elbow : 
fortunately, not into the vein immediately over the great 
artery of the arm, the one usually bled from in England, 
but into one adjoining. The patjent holds out his arm, and 
allows the blood to drip on to the ground till he thinks 
enough has run away. There is not the slightest at- 
tempt m.'ide to measure the quantity of blood lost. The 
only precaution taken is to avoid drinking any water for 
twenty-four hours afterward, lest it should mix with the 
rest of the blood in the vein and make it thin, or, if they 
do drink any, they hold the wounded arm above their 
heads to prevent the water running into it.” 

SICK HEADACHE. 

A Correspondent communicates to the Health, a well- 
known weekly medical journal, a remedy he has 
discovered for sick headache, and nausea which has, 
he says, proved most successful. It consists of simply 
cooling by means of ordinary cold water the back 
of the neck and rear base of the brain — the seat 
of trouble being there rather than where it is 
supposed to be, in the stomach. In a case of severe 
(bilious) headache, the sufferer is recommended to bend 
Qver a sink or biisin and have some one pour over his 
occipital bone and back of the nock a gentle stream of 
cold water. Relief is promised within three minutes 
time. When the patient is in bed, and the 

method described impracticable on that account, 
ground ice done up In a cloth may be applied to the base 
of the brain. The correspondent says he suceeded ly 
this plan in allaying headache pains and inducing quiet 
' slumber in one whose disease was stomach cancer, and 
H who had not obtained sleep for several nights because of 
, the suffering in her head. .Every repetition of , the treat- 
ment too, gave similiar results until the caiicer finished 
its deadly work. Theoretically, the treatment is that 
of oooling the nerve centres and thus deadening sensa- 
tion. 
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PROFBSSOR BOsToN. PLANT LIFE. 

REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS. 

Afe the invitation of the President, Professor J. 0. 
Bose gave a lecture before the Linnean Society. The 
following notice of the lecture ap^ieared in the 
BUctriciaih ol the 27th March “ Professor Bose read a 
paper before the Linnean Society on the 20th March on 
the above subject (Electric Response in ordinary plants 
under Mechanical Stimulus), illustrated by experimental 
demonstrations A perfect parallelism, which extended 
through all details, wiis shown to exist between the res- 
ponse in the animal and plant tissues. Just as in animal 
responses three types were exhibited in plants : (1) res- 
ponses exhibiting no fatigue as in nerves, (2) responses 
exhibiting fatigue and (3) those which showed “ staircase 
effect ,”** Swaying of the tree by wind gave rise to a radisal 
S. M. F. the current flowing inwards. Ineffective stimuli 
when superposed became effective, The influence of 
maximum and minimum temperature was shown. There 
was no means hitherto available by which the exact death- 
point of a plant could be accurately determined, but by 
the electrical method this can be found with very great 
exactitude. Hot house plant showed abolition of res- 
ponse at a few degrees below 0 C, whereas the response 
of holly and ivy did not undergo any diminution even after 
prolonged exposure to freezing temperature. The higher 
limit, was generally speaking, found to be about 508 C, after 
which the responses were abolished with the death of 
the plant. This method aUo rendered it possible to 
deteifmine the optimum temperature whicji was most 
favourable to plant’s physiological activity. The 
influence of anmsthetics in producing waning of response 
was exactly the same as the effect produced on animal 
tissues. The killing action of various poisons was also 
demonstrated by the rapid decline and final abolition 
of response. The President in drawing attention to this 
important step in advance in the study of plant-physio- 
logy remarked that the question had interested him for 
many years* These experiments made it clear beyond 
doc.bt that all parts of plants— not merely those which are 
known to be metlle— are irritable, and manifest their 
irritability by an electrical response to stimulation. 
These results will be tho starting points for further rc- 
jMarohes to eincidate what is the nature of the molecular 
condition which constitutes irritability, and the nature of 
the molecular ohange induced by stimulus. They will 
: lead to.important generalisations as to the properties of 
matter, not only living matter but non-living, matter us 
well.” 


NAVIGABLE BALLOON. 

M. Auguste £. Gaudbon has read a paper before the 
Aeronautical Institute .and Club on the progressive im- 
provements of the navigable balloon from its inception in 
1852 to date. Giving credit for the first practical 
design to Henri Giffard, who made his experiments in 
1852, the lecturer dealt .also in detail with the demons- 
trations of Dupuy de Zome in 1870, Gabriel Yon 
in 1880, the Bros. Tissendiers in 1881 (who introdu- 
ced electricity as a motor power for balloons), and with 
the successful ascents made by Messrs. Renaud and 
Krebs in 1884. M. Gaiidron did not express himself 
favourably in regard to the attempts of Kerr Schwarz 
in 1898 to produce a metallic balloon, declaring that 
all such designs were doomed to failures owing to 
the liability to fiacture upon coming to earth. For a 
similar rea.son he discounted the merits of the Zeppelin 
airship of 1900, where stiffening was attempted by means 
of a lattice framework of aluminium. In conclusion, the 
lecturer instanced the demonstration at the Alexandra 
Palace in 1898 as the only occasion when a navigable 
balloon has been experimented with in public in this 
country. M. Gaudron was in charge, but the day was 
windy and tho motor not working well, consequently the 
results were not all that could be desired. 

ACID RAIN. 

Accoiding to a recent consular report a remRfkable 
phenomenon occurred last year in Naples, and in the 
neighbourhood generally of Vesuvius. This took the 
form of rain which was charged so heavily with hydro- 
chloric acid that considerable damage to vegetation 
was the result. The volc.ano is always pouring out from 
its summit a cloud of steam, and it is known that this 
vapour is charged with acid exhalations ; but there seems 
to be no previous record of this acid contaminating 
the rainfall. The phenomenon lasted for about 
a month in the spring of last year, and during 
this short period the leaves and buds of the sprout- 
ing vines were caused to shrivel up, and had the 
appearance of being burnt. The cereals grown In the 
villages adjacent to the mountain also suffered severely 
from the acid rain, and the mischief reached ns far as 
Palma, near Nola, where hazel-nuts are grown in large ^ 
quantities for export. These nut-plants weie practically 
ruined, all the young shoots being destroyed. By an old 
law sufferers from volcanic action can get a remission of 
part or even the whole of the land-tax, and there are 
many applicants for relief on aXitToiint of this acid 
rain : — Olianibers^it Jour ml. 
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Oeneral 

THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the public 
meeting held in the Memorial Hall, London in the 15th 
ultimo, under the auspices of the Indian Famine Union. 

“ This Conference deplores the continued prevalence 
of famine throughout vast regions in India, the perma- 
nent poverty of great mjisses of the people, the wide- 
spread indebtedness of the agricultural population, and 
the lack of precise official information regarding the 
foundation causes of agricultural distress, and is of 
opinion that it is urgently neces.sary that detailed local 
enquiry should be made into the economic conditions of 
typical villages in the famine areas, with a view to 
ascertaining the facts upon which preventive as well as 
remedial measures suited to the various provinces may 
be safely based.” 

“ This Conference, whilst approving of the recommen- 
dation of the Famine Commission to substitute elasticity 
for rigidity in the collection of the land revenue, is of opi- 
nion that until the change of system is fully operative, 
when crops fail from drought,revonue paying cultivators 
should receive liberal remissions, and that, when neces- 
sary, advances should be freely made to them at low in- 
terest for the purchase of seed, food, and plough cattle,” 

“ That, looking to the cultivator’s need of capital for 
current operations, and the paralysis of agricultural in- 
dustry caused by his excessive indebtedness to the village 
money-lender ; and looking to the recommendations of 
the Special Commissioner and the Committee, appointed 
to report on agricultural banks, the members of this 
Conference urge the Government to vigorously stimulate 
carefully devised local experiments in establishing such 
banks, and by liberal help on the lines approved by Lord 
Cromer in 1884, to effect the settlement of old debts, and 
thus give free scope to the cultivators’ industry and 
enterpiise.” 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the* backward con- 
dition of skilled industrial labour in India results in a 
large annual drain upon her financial resouices, and is 
one of the main causes of the helplessness of her popula- 
tion to grapple with the hardships of scarcity and famine ; 
and that therefore it is incumbent both upon the Govern- 
* ment and the people to adopt such educational and other 
methods as may ensure the development of technical and 
industrial instruction throughout the country with a 
view to promote the productive power of her inhabitants.” 

“ This Conference is of opinion that it is incumbent 
upon the Government to adopt such methods as may en- 


sure the development of indigenous arts and technical in- 
dustries throughout India.” 

** This Conference regrets the small and inadequate 
amount set aside each year by the Indian Government 
for irrigation works, and is of opinion that tlie larger 
expenditure and wider policy should be adopted, as 
recommended by the Famine Commission, which would 
place irrigation works in the piaoe that proteotive rail- 
ways hitherto occupied in the Famine Insurance pro^ 
gramme, with special attention to smaller proteotive 
works ill the direction of storage tanks, reservoirs, and 
irrigation wells.” 

PETITION TO PARLIAMENT. 

That this meeting, having under its consideration the 
present condition of the Indian people, deplores .the 
continued prevalence of famine throughout the vast 
regions of India, the permanent poverty of great 
masses of the people, the widespread indebtedness of the 
agricultural population, and the lack of precise official 
information regarding the foundation causes of agricul- 
tural distress ; the small inadequate amount set 
aside each year by the Indian Government for irrigation 
works ; the paralysis of agricultural industry caused by 
the excessive indebtedness of the cultivator to. the 
money-lender ; and the backward condition of the 
skilled industrial labourers in India, all of which 
contributed largely to the helplessness of the popula- 
tion to grapple with the hardships of scarcity and 
famine ; — 

Therefore, this meeting humbly prays your Honourable 
House to resolve as follows vit.^ 

That the Government of India shall order a detailed 
local enqiry into the economic conditions of typical vill- 
ages in the famine areas, with a view to ascertaining the 
facts upon which preventive as well as remedial measures 
suited to the various provinces may be safely adopted. 

That effect shall immediately bo given by the Govern- 
ment of India to the recommendation of iheFamine Com- 
mission to substitute elasticity for rigidity in the coileo- 
tion of the land revenue; and further, that, pending 
such change in the land system, when crops fail from 
drought, revenue-paying cultivators should receive literal 
remissions, and that, when necessary, advances should be 
-freely made to them at low rates of interest for the 
purchase of seed, food, and plongh-cattle. 

That carefully devised local experiments shall be under- 
taken by establishing agricultural banks, and by Hberal 
help on the Hues approved by Lord Cromer, in 1884, to 
effect the settlement of old debts, and thus give free 
scope to the cultivator's industry and enter^rlsoi 
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That such edncationnl and oilier metliods shall be 
adopted as may ensure the development of technical and 
indiistrial instruction throughout the country with a 
view to promote the productive power of her inliabitants. 

And especially to adopt the largor expenditure and 
wider policy as recommended by the Famine Commission 
which wonld place irrigation works in the position that 
protective railways have hitherto occupied in the Famine 
Insurance programme, with especial attention to smaller 
protective works in the direction of storage tanks, re- 
servoirs, and irrigation wells. 

THE OLDEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 

Noah Baby, who is believed to be the oldest inhabitant 
of the earth, has celebrated the 130th anniversary of his 
birth. Raby is an inmate of the poor-house, near New 
Brunswick. During the past year he has been growing 
perceptibly more feeble, and the steward of the institution 
some days ago informed the old man that his birth 
day reception would be dispensed with this year. Noah, 
however, despite his age, has a will of his own, and he 
refused to eat or to obey any request until a promise 
was made him to observe his birthday as usual. Raby is 
blind and toothless, but his memory still remains clear, 

FRANCE HONORS PROF, BOSE, 

Professor J. C, Bose has been elected to the Council of 
the Societe Francaise de Physique. He was invited to 
Paris to deliver a course of lectures or. his new 
discoveries. The first ilecturo was given before the 
Societe de Physique, the second at the Sorbonno, and the 
third before the Societe de Zoologique. The Inter- 
national Congress of Science held in Paris h*as published 
in their Transactions a full account of Professor Bose’s 
research^ on Phenoinenes Moicculaires sur la Matiere 
Inorganique et sur la Matiere Vivante.” 

i^DRAS, BOMBAY AND THE INDIA OFFICE, ' 

Ittreferenoe to the protest that was published recently 
agaiimt the Oovernmeop of India’s proposal to deprive the 
GK>venimeDt8 of Madras and Bombay of the right of direct 
aeoees to the Secretary of State in Council, we learn, on 
leliCiblo-au^rity, that after calling for and considering 
the reports on the subject of the Local Governments con- 
oenoed, Lord George Hamilton has vetoed the proposal to 
deprive them of their independence. This decision has 
been ooaveyed in a form which renders it unlikely that 
tkO'^eetlon will again be raised for many years to come. 
BothXord Nortbeote and Lord Ampthill are to be congra* 
tainted upon the success of their vigorous defence of tho 
and privileges, of .their respective Presidencies. 


GREAT MEN FROM THE HUMBiiEII CLASSES. 

Lord Avebury, addressing the students of Gie L.C.C. 
technical classes, instanced a number of great men who 
rose from the humbler classes The famous naturalist 
Ray, was the son of a blacksmith, Watt of a shipwright, 
Franklin of a tallow chandler, Dalton of a handloom 
weaver, Fraunhofer of a glasier, Laplace of a farmer, 
Linnmus of a poor curate, Faraday of a blacksmith; 
George Stephenson was a working collier, Davy, an 
apothecary’s assistant, Wheatstone, a musical Instrument 
maker ; Boulton, ‘ the father of Birmingham,’ was the 
son of H button maker ; Galileo. Kepler, Sprcngel, Cuvier 
and Sir W. Herschel were all children of very poor 
parents.” 

POPULATION OF THE BARTH. 

The total population of the earth is estimated at over 

1.500.000. 000, 'rhe distribution is thus proportioned 
Europe, 372,925,000, or 09*66 per square mile ; Asia, 

830.558.000, or 48 57 per square mile ; Africa, 170,050,000 ; 
or 14*77 per square mile ; America, 132,718,000, or 8*96 per 
square mile ; Polynesia, 6,000,000 or 1*73 per square 
mile ; polar regions, 82, 000, or *05 per square mile ; total, 

1.512333.000, or an average of 28.89 per square mile. 

IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

Speaking on the subject of irrigation during tlie 
recent Budget debate, Mr. Ibbctson, who until a few 
weeks ago was one of the members of the Irrigation 
Commission let fall the following intere.sting remarks : — 
** I cannot pretend to foretell what the recommendation 
of the Irrigation Commission will be, but I shall bo 
surprised if they do not result in the expenditure, on 
definite and systematic lines, of much larger amounts 
than hitherto upon irrigation works, protective, 
as 'Well as protective. 1 hope also that they will 
provide us with a final and conclusive answer to 
those who tell us that because, taking one year 
with another, the rain that falls in India is suffi- 
cient for agricultural purposes, therefore It Is possible 
and our duty, so to store and utilise the surplus as to 
render failure of crops impossible. That very much 
more can be done than has been done is a commonplace ; 
that it is our duty to do very much more and that 
without delay is my conviction ; but that is even 
physically possible-^ and still less is it possil^le by any 
expenditure of money which a sane Government eoidd 
contemplate-— to secure the whole, or anything Rka the 
whole, of India against famine, I to be a delusion 
of the deepest djre*" 
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The end of the War. 


The first day of this month put an end to the 
sad struggle which has been going on in 8outh 
Africa for over two \ear8 and a half and the news 
that peace was concluded between the British and 
the Boers has been received w'ith feelings of 
immense satisfaction all over the civilised world. 
Throughout the whole British Empire there 
is special satisfaction that the disastrous war 
has been brought to an end on the first day of the 
month in which His Majesty King Edward will be 
crowned. The terms of peace are thus briefiy stated. 

(1) The Burghers are to lay down their arms. 

(2) The prisoners ai*e to be brought back with- 
out loss of liberty or property. 

(3) No action is to be taken against the pri> 
soners, except such as are guilty of breaches of the 
laws of war. 

(4) The Dutch (Boer) language is to be used 
in Schools and Law Courts. 

(5) The Boers are to retain their rifles for the 
protection of their life and property. 

(6) No tax is to be levied on the Transvaal on 
account of war paygients. 

(7) Three millions sterling is to be provided 
foe the re-stocking of farms. 

(8) The rebels are to be punished according to 
the law of their Colony. The rank and file are to 
be diUnfranchised for life. There is to be no 

penalty* 

^ . Jt is also stated that circumstances will deter- 
mine, when representative institutions leading to 
s^lf-government can be introduced. Thus it will be 
seen, that the Boers have lost that for which 
aightiy or wrongly they most heroically fought and 
Providence has to-day placed the political freedom 
of this simple, and brave band of farmers in the 
hands of the great English people. It will serve 
Jipjtsefai purpose at this moment to rake up the 
oa'uses ^ tHis^orrid war between these two great 
' Christian natioi^— a war which has caused both 
■fte parties a tremendous loss of life and money, 


a war which has added enormously to the 
national debt of Great Britain, a war which gave 
Britain's enemies an opportunity to sneakingly re- 
joice over their temporary reverses and losses, and a 
war w’hich has ultimately made many of the Boers 
homeless and helpless. Nothing else but the honest 
and scrppulous observance of the terms of peace by 
either side will atone for the shedding of the enor- 
mous ebristian blood which this war has entailed. 
They who till recently were the bitterest foes of 
Great Britain have now' become its honourable 
allies, and we have no doubt that the Britain will 
treat the Boer with all consideration. Magnanimity, 
true maguanimity is what is wanted. Lord Milner 
himself observed only the (»ther day. 

W'hen 1 say that, do not think that 1 wish to 
join in the outcry, at present so prevalent, against 
the line old virtue of magnanimity. 1 believe in it 
as much as ever 1 did, and there is plenty of room 
for it in the South Africa of to-day. We can show 
it by a frank recognition of what is great and ad- 
mirable in the character of our enemies ; by not 
maligning them as a body because of the sins of the 
few, or perhaps even of many individuals. We 
can show' it by not crowing excessively over our 
victories, and by not thinking evil of everyone who, 
for one reason or another, is unable to join in our 
legitimate rejoicings. We can show it by striving 
to take care that our treatment of those who have 
been guilty of rebellion, while characterised by a 
just severity towards the sreally guilty parties, 
should be devoid of any spirit of vindictiveness or 
of race prejudice. We can show it, above all, when 
this dire struggle is over, by proving by our acts 
that they libelled ' us who said that we {ought for 
gold or any material advantage, and that the rights 
and privileges which we have resolutely claimed for 
ourselves we are prepared freely to extend toothers, 
even to those who have fought against us, when- 
ever they are prepared loyally to accept them.” 

The sentiment is English and we may perhaps 
appropriately recall at this ii^ent the words of a 
great English soldier who himaelf played no 
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mean part in the great war recently ended. We 
refer to the words uttered by Lord Koberts in his 
farewell speech at Cape Town. 

1 shall watch with the utmost eagerness the 
settlement of the country, its development, and its 
unihcuition and on this bead I would crave permis- 
sion to say a few words. The prosperity and 
well-being of South Africa do not depend upon 
the action, the ability or the governing power of 
any one man, so much as upon the cordial co- 
operation of the various nationalities by whom it 
is inhabited. The Dutch and the English must 
v\ork together without the distinction of race« 
religion or sentiment, if they wish to see this 
country contented and flourishing and it will be 
my proudest boast if I can claim to have done 
nothing under the stress of war's stern necessities, 
to hinder the friendly feeling which F trust may 
be established between the two races or prevent 
their hearty co-operation in their efforts for the 
good govemnient of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. 

“We must forgive and try to forget all that would 
encourage bitterness of feeling or tend to transmit 
to succeeding generations the idea that anything 
remains to be atoned for on either side. 

“ Nor must we neglect the lessons that the war 
has taught us. 

“ Cod has given into our hands a great heritage 
for which we have been called upon to pay a heavy 
price in the blood of our dearest and our best. 

“ We must not in the future be negligent of our 
trust as we have been in the past. We must strive 
to be able, when called upon to give a good account 
of our stewardship. We must be watchful, strong 
and of a good courage; and we must try to think 
not so much of the glory of conquest, as of the 
many responsibilities conquest imposes upon the 
conquerors, lest we forget that w'hich alone makes 
war justifiable and conquest Itiudable — the good 
of the many, the better Government of the 
conquered coQnti*y, and the establishment within 
its borders of justice, mercy, liberty and truth.’*^ 


Cuba's Independence* 


Those that viewed with suspicion, four years agO| 
the action of the U nited States in meddling with 
the war between Spain and Cuba will now how 
uncharitable they have been to the great American 
Republic. Verily “ cynics who refused to believe 
that the troops which landed at Santiago four 
years ago would ever leave the island have been 
triumphantly confounded.'* On the 20th of last 
month Cuba was declared free and to-day she is an 
independent republic with a free constitution. She 
is however prohibited from ceding land or giving 
privileges to foreign powers, she is required to sell 
or lease “ coaling or naval stations " to the United 
States, her borrowing powers are limited to the 
capacity of her ordinary revenues, ond she is to 
carry out such measures of sanitation as may be 
agreed upon. Furthermore, the United States may 
intervene for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations 
imposed by the treaty of Paris. These reservations 
need hardly be grudged. The behaviour of the 
United States points to a ** disinterested magnani- 
mity without a parallel in history” and is certainly 
in ke«^ping with the love of freedom and justice 
that is traditionally associated with the foundation 
and the building up of the great American republui 
The announcement recently made by President 
Roosevelt that the people of the Philippine islands, 
on being free from the yoke of the Spaniard, will bd 
granted independence as soon as they have demon- 
strated* their capacity for self-government raised 
fresh hopes that America “ will yet rise to the 
height of her own moral dignity.”* 

Those that have not as yet paid their subseri^ios^ 
for the carrenJt year are requested to make ott eaud^ 
mniitancei Jf so desired^ the Hea;t issue mil be sent 
byF.F.R 
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The Proposed G^mmercial Bureau* 


The announceiDeDt made by the (iovernmeiit 
ofi India that with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State it is proposed to form a '' Bureau of 
Commercial Intelligence ’’ in connection with the 
Department of finance and commerce has received 
the approbation of the public, In a circular dated 
the 20tb May, the outlines of the scheme are 
thus indicated:— 

, At the head of the new Bureau in all its 
branches there is to be a specially selected officer, 
entitled Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. Under his direct orders are to be placed two 
Assistants, one of whom will be styled Director 
of Statistics, and the other Director of the Com- 
mercial Branch, together with the necessary 
establishment. The primary function of the 
Director-General and of the Commercial Branch 
Assistant under his. orders, would be to procure, 
compile, and publish, all information likely to be 
4 of use to the commercial publia^ior to the Govern- 
ment in its relations to commerce. This w'uuld 
embrace matters relating to both import and export 
trade, to the inland and trans-frontier trade, to the 
industrial and mineral resources of the country, to 
t e competition of foreign staples with local pio- 
, ducts in India, and of Indian staples with foreign 
products abnaid) to the development of existing 
markets, and the discovery of new ones. 

With a view to procure this information the 
Director-General and his Assistant are expected to 
be constantly and regularly in communication with 
l^b&mbers of Commerce, Industrial and Trade 
Assomations, Slipping Companies, Labour organi- 
satio^St iud representatives of the chief industries 
In all parts of India ;,with the Board of Trade and 
Commercial Associations in the United Kingdom 
and with similar bodms, official and commercial, 
in British possessions over sea ; and with Britbb 
Consular representatives in foreign countries and 
de|)endeucies. 


The main object of the commercial bureau being 
the dissemination of the information thus collected 
to the public, the Government of India suggest that 
the Director-General should have three principal 
channels. In the first place his office would contain a 
library of carefully arranged information in books, 
reports, pamphlets, notes and maps ; and this shbuld 
be at the disposal of the public. {Secondly, an import- 
ant branch of the bureau would consist of an 
“ Enquiry Office/' in w hich all inforiiiaticm not 
readily available in the library would be arranged, 
registered, carefully indexed, and brought up to 
date and given to the public. Thirdly, informa- 
tion suitable for publication would be issued in a 
periodical journal. 

It is proposed that the Director-General should 
have his headquarters at Calcutta ; but he would 
be required to visit the other chief ports and large 
inland centres of trade at convenient intervals. 

The idea of the Commercial bureau is excellent 
and the main outlines are all right on paper. But 
its utility will depend on the officers selected 
to carry out tfie scheme and the primary aim 
with which it is worked. It is apprehend- 
ed in many quarters that the appointment 
of civilians to the proposed offices would 
defeat the object in view as they will lack 
the commercial training and business experi- 
ence required for the due discharge of their 
functions. A contempt »rary has gone so far as to 
suggest that the services of some competent 
Americans should be sought after, as in the United 
States, the bureau of Commercial Intelligence has 
long been working in a highly efficient manner. 
It is also apprehended that, the proposed bureau 
of commerce may prove to be a junta of 
Anglo-Indian monopolists. 

This is a needed warning and it is to be hoped 
Lord Curzon will try as far as it lies in his power 
to establish tlie Commercial Bureau and arrange 
for its w orking on such lines as would contribute 
to the genuine interests of tlS^Indiari people. 
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Lord Stanley* 

The announcement that Lord Stanley of 
Alderley has been offered and is likely to accept, 
the Presidentship of the Indian National Con- 
gress to be held at Ahmadabad in the coming 
December has met with the unanimous approval ot 
the Indian press and the public. Lord Stanley is 
one ol* the few English noblemen who have been 
Steadily taking a deep interest in Indian affairs. 
He has constantly pleaded in parliament for justice 
to India. It was only last year that he sent a cheque 
for a hundered pounds to constable Narsing, the 
victim in the now notorious Chapra scandal and we 
owe to Lord Stanley’s pecuniary help an interest- 
ing blue book on the vexed question of the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial functions. 

The Late Mr. R« M« Sayan! 


In the death of Mr. K. M. Sayani, the well- 
known solicitor, Bombay has lost one of her 
esteemed citizeiis and the progressive Indian poli- 
tical party, a valued Mussalman co-adjutor. 
Mr. Sayani was born in 1847. He took his degree 
in the University of Bombay in 1866. Early in 
life, he interested himself in public matters. For 
over 25 years, he occupied a seat on the Bombay 
municipal corporation, was elected sheriff of the 
city in 1884 and later on had the honor of being 
elected to the Imperial council to represent the 
Bombay Presidency. He took a great deal of 
interest in education and as member of the Syndic 
of the University of Bombay, advocated advanced 
views on questions of university reform. In 1896, 
he presided over the twelfth National Congress at 
Calcutta and from his Presidential chair invoked 
his countrymen to recognise the oneness of 
interest between ^ the Hindu and the Mussalman 
and to Work shoulder to shoulder for the 
common wdfare. 


Enthronement of the King of Sp^n 


On Saturday, May 7th Alfonso XIII was duly 
enthroned king of Spain with all the brilliant 
pageantry of a royal coronation. It is worthy of 
notice, that the young king, enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction in modern history of having been born a 
king. Indeed “ his baby fingers have played with 
the sceptre from the very moment of his birth.*’ 
Alfonso XIII is described as a promising young 
sovereign with a will of his own and it is stated to 
be likely that he will change most of “ the ideas 
and currents that now cross the political life of 
Spain.” The cordial welcome which the young 
king had at the hands of the congress when he 
recited the oath of enthronement before that body 
and the loyal and enthusiastic cheering which his 
capital city gave him on the day of the coronation 
testify to his great popularity among bis people. 
All honor and credit to the Maria Christiana, who 
for the period of sixteen years she acted as i^een 
Kegent has been zealously trauKlng her young son 
to conduct himself vi'Orthy of his royal position. 

At this moment the industrii# struggle in Spain is 
very acute and as in some other European countries 
the anarchist party is proving itself a real danger 
to the state, as was evidenced by a little incident 
on the occasion of the enthronement. Kihg 
Alfonso XI 11 will find that the royal throne 
is not quite a bed of roses and it is to be 
hoped that the crowds in the street “ which vied 
with their Parliamentary representatives in their 
acclamations as the king left the congress’ 
prayed for “ a lo/ig and everbrightening record 
of loyal co-operation between the sovereign aftd 
bis subjects, of re-awakened national enei^gies, and 
solid and enduring gains of domestic* unity and 
progress,” 
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THE HWDU IDEA AMD CEREMONY OF 
CORONATION. 


HE primary meaning of the term coronation 
is to signify the solemnity of crowning a 
king. It has however come to mean gene- 
rally all that constitutes the act of publicly and 
religiously installing a person as sovereign 
and of investing him with the insignia of royalty, 
the crown being frequently an important item 
among those insignia. It is evident that the 
institution of coronation must be nearly, if not 
qnite, as old as the institution of kingship itself. 
In th'e history of many communities the origin 
of kingship is lost in a far away mythological 
antiquity, wherein the king is seen to be clothed 
in divine majesty and splendour and is conceived 
to be pre-eminently the favoured child of the gods. 
Modern philology recognises distinctly the equiva- 
lanee> of the English word king with the Sanskrit 
word which means faihet ' ; and the affinity 

between these two' words is of interest in the way 
of showing to us thit kings have been really 
evolved out of the patriarchs of early tribal com- 
munities. Thus the ceremony of coronation goes 
back even to the commencement of tribal life and 
civilisation in the history of man, and it is well 
known that the assumption of powder by the tribal 
chief and the recognition of his chief ship by the 
tribe were both accomplished in orderly tribal 
Hfe by the chief performing, in the presence of 
the assembled tribe, certain ceremonies of a mainly 
religious character. The chief ship of the patriarch 
related to the religious as well as to the secular 
affairs of the tribe over which he exercised 
authority; and tribal religious worship being largely 
of a communal character, the patriarch was in 
him^lf both the King and the High Priest of his 
tribe. In the process of the evolution of the king 
out of the patriarch, it is easy to notice that the 
secular sovereign became gradually differentiated 
froid the religious priest, the former representing 


human and earthly power and the latter represent- 
ing superhuman divine power. The question as 
to which of these two representatives was superior 
to the other seems to have engaged the attention 
of kings and priests in very early times, so that 
the problem concerning the relation of the 
Church to the 8tate, as it is now commonly ex- 
pressed, is in no way a peculiar feature of modern 
history. The struggle between the power of the 
state and the power of the priest did not give rise 
to the same result in all ancient civilisations : in 
some of them victory was on the side of the state, 
while in others it fell to the lot of the priest. 
Anyhow in the ceremony of coronation the priest 
has always had an importance attached to him ; 
for, without his invocation of divine sanction and 
divine blessing, the power of no earthly potentate 
is even now considered to be capable of manifest- 
ing itself as w ell founded and auspicious. 

The early predominance of the priestly power 
in ancient Indian history makes the study of the 
ceremony of coronation among the Hindus parti- 
cularly interesting. Kings and principalities are 
very well known to ancient Indian literature, 
which also recognises the existence of powerful 
non- Ary an sovereigns in the land. The early 
struggle between the military aristocracy and the 
piiestly aristocracy among the ancient Indian 
Ary as in regard to the privilege of officiating in 
religious sacrifices is well enough brought out in 
the following passage from the Aitarega Brahmam 
(VII. 4. 1.) 

“ Pmjapati, the Lord of Creatures, created the sacrifice. 
After the creation of the sacrifice, brahma^ i.e. religious 
knowledge and power, and hthrUUra^ i.e.^ military heroism 
and power, were created. After brahma and luhattra two 
kinds of creatures were created — those that eat what has 
been offered in sacrifices and tho^ that eat what has not 
been ao offered. The eaters of sacrificial offerings follow- 
ed the Jtrahma power ; and those that ate what was 
‘not offered in sacrifices followed the 1t$hattfa power. 
The Brahmins are these persons who are the eaters ,of 
the sacrificial offering, and then those who eat what has 
not been offered in sacrifices are the Rajanyas, the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras. The sacrifice went away from 
them. The brahma power and the kthattra power pursued 
it. The brahma power went in pursuit with whatever 
ooDsUtnted its weapons, and %htr^haitta power wi^ 
what constituted its weapons. They are Indeed the 
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weapons of the brahma power ->tbose which form the 
implements used in saoriftces ; and then these are tjie 
weapons of the k$haUra power, namely, the horse, the 
chariot, the armour, the arrow and the bow. The 
kihattra power returned without getting at the sacrifice, 
for it ran away being afraid of the weapons of the 
hhattra. The brahma power which followed the sacrifice 
got at it, stopped it from running away and stood firmly. 
Haring been so got at and being so stopped from run- 
ning away, the sacrifice recognised its own implements 
(as forming the weapons of the brahma power) acid went 
to the br<^ma power. It is indeed therefore that the 
sacrifloe is well established within the brahma power 
and in Brahmins. Then the ktltattra power went to the 
brahma power and said-— ‘Introduce me into the sacri- 
fice.’ It said (in reply)—* Yes, I shall do so ; however, 
for that purpose you put away your own weapons and 
approach the sacrifice with the weapons of the brahma 
power, in the form of the brahma power and becoming 
yourself the brahma power.’ Saying * Yes ’ to this, the 
kihattra power put away its own weapons, and with 
the weapons of the brahma power and in the form of 
the brahma power it approached the sacrifice. It is 
indeed therefore that the sacrificer who is a Kshatriya 
necessarily lays aside his own weapons and approaches 
the sacrifice with the weapons of the brahma power 
and in the form of the brahma power, himself having 
become the brahma power.” 

This extract shows to us how in very early 
times it became evident in India that the military 
temper of the Kshatriya was incompatible with 
the character and functions of the sacrificial priest. 
The warrior that fights and slays cannot easily play 
anywhere the part of the priest that blesses and saves. 
Moreover, thepowerofthe warrior himself stands in 
need of being blessed and consecrated by the priest ; 
for, it has long been understood, and rightly, thiit 
here on earth no power can be enduring and help- 
ful to roan which has not been sanctified by that 
sense of responsibility, which is due to the convic- 
tion that all power comes from divine sources, and is 
really upheld by nothing so well as by justice and 
truth. Although the king is indeed the great man 
in the ceremony of coronation, the ceremony itself 
seems to Imve been intended to teach him 
humility and to impress him well with the sense of 
his great and serious responsibility. That this is 
so may be learnt from an examination of the 
^jamya sacrifice of the Hindus. The very name 
of this sacrifice indicates that it is one which, as it 
were, gives birth to the king ; and it seems to have 
been the earliest form of a well organised ceremony 
of coronation known to Indian literature and Indian 


history. There is an interesting passage in the 
Bi*Viadaranyaha’-UpanUhad relating to the position 
of the king in the Bajaauya sacrifice, for quoting 
which here no excuse is needed. It is as follows 
( 1 . 4 . 11 - 14 .):- 

“ Verily in the beginning all this was Brahman, one 
only. That being one, was not competent to flourish 
(here). It ci-eated as other (than itself) the hihaUra 
power in an excellent form and those kihadtrait, (or heroic 
powers) among the gods, namely, Indra, Vanina, Soma, 
Rudra, Parjanya, Yau.a, Mrityu and Isana. Therefore 
there is nothing higher than the hihattra power ; and 
therefore it is that in the Rajatvya sacrifice the Brahmin 
sits below the Kshatriya and renders obeisance. He 
bestows that (Brahminical) glory on the hehattra power 
itself. That which is the brahma power is (however) the 
source of the huhattra power. Accordingly, although the 
king attains supremacy, he in the end resorts for support 
to his own source — the brahma power. Whoever (as king) 
injures him (the Brahmin), he injures his own source (of 
power). He becomes even worse like one who baa in- 
jured another more excellent (than himself). He (the 
Brahman'S was not even now able to flourish (here). He 
created the Vis’ (the free people) and those classes of the 
gods who, as forming collective bodies, are respectively 
called Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Visve Devas, and Marnts. 
He was not even now able to flourish (here). He created 
the Sudra caste as Pusban (or nourisher). This earth is 
indeed the Pnshan; for she nourishes all this— whatsoever 
there is. He was not even now able to flourish (here). 
He therefore created justice as other (than all these). 
That which is justice is ibs/mf fra of the AwAaf fra (that is, 
it is a sovereign power over all sovereignty). Therefore 
there is nothing higher than justice. Thus it is by 
means of justice, as through the instrumentality of the 
king, that the weaker man controls the stronger. Verily 
whatever is such Justice is indeed Truth. Therefore 
they say that the man who declares Truth declares 
Justice. Similarly they say that the man who deolarea 
Justice declares Truth. Indeed this (one) only oonsti** 
lutes both of these,” 

We have here a suggestive statement of the 
ancient Indian theory of the state, which throws 
some light on the meaning of the ceremony 
of coronation. That the king’s power comes 
from the great source of all power and of all 
creation, that the power of religion and divine 
wisdom is really higher than the power of valour 
and sovereignty, which latter is indeed depende^^t 
on the former, that in practice, however, religion and 
its ministers are to be under the control of the king, 
who, in his turn is debarred from doing any thing 
tending to injure it or them, that the state to 
related to religion is not complete without the 
pitizen subjects and the labourers, and tbit the 
political structure so built upon a divine foundation 
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oan be raeintained and well looked after only by 
means of justice and truth are among the chief ideas 
contained herein. It is in accordance with these that 
the supremacy of the king is declared thus in the 
Lawbook (VCI. 2— 10,) attributed to Mano:— 

A Kshatriya, who has according to rule received the 
sacrament prescribed by the Vedas, must duly j^rotect 
the whole of this world. When these created beings were 
without a king and dispersed through fear in all direc- 
tions, the Lord created the king for the protection of 
the whole world.... Because the king is made up of the 
elements derived from the chiefs among the gods, he 
therefore surpasses, all created beings iu glory.... Even an 
infant king must not be despised under the impression 
that he is a mere man ; he is indeed a great deity in 
human form.. ..Having fully considered the duty to be 
done, the power that is available, and the place and 
time, he again and again assumes many forms for the 
attainmet of justice.” 

There is in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 3.) an 
interesting description of the ceremony by which 
Indra was inaugurated as king over the gods ; and 
therein the gods are said to have bestowed upon 
him such sovereignty as was possessed by Varuna. 
In the assembly of gods beaded by Prajapati, the 
Lord of Creatures, the gods speaking of Indra said 
to one another — This is indeed among the gods 
the most vigorous, most strong, most valiant, most 
perfect, and most efficient. Let us install him as 
king.” When all the gcKls agreed thus about the 
fitness' of Indra to be king, they brought for him a 
throne made in the following unique fashion. Its 
various parts were all made up of the'hymns of the 
Migveda and certain famous songs of the 8dmaveda\ 
and of the material by which it was upholstered it 
is said^— “ The Rih verses were made the threads 
of the texture which went lengthwise, the Saman 
songs were the threads which went crossways, and 
the Yajvis formulae formed the intervals in the 
texture.” The goddess of glory formed the cover- 
ts of the throne, the goddess of fortune served as 
S' pillow thereon, and its various parts were suppor- 
ted by varioas gods. After calling upon some other 
godato ascend the throne before him and make it 
thus worthy of reverence, Indra is said to have him- 
self ascended it. Then he was proclaimed as king, 
as universal ruler, as the possessor of all wealth, 
is independent sovereign and so on ; and then 


the gods went on to declare — “The kshaUra 
power (of heroism and valour) is born, the 
Kshatriya is born, the supreme lord of the whole 
creation is born, the master ot the people is born, 
the destroyer of hostile castles is born, the 
slayer of the Asuras is born, the defender of 
the hralma power is born, the defender of 
religion is born.” After this proclamation, 
Prajapati the leader of the gods assembled there for 
the coronation of Indra, sprinkled him with the 
holy water pronouncing the following formula 
“ Varuna who had taken the vow (to perform the 
coronation sacrifice) sat in the midst of the homes 
of (bis people) ^the performer of auspicious deeds 
for the attainment bf supreme sovereignty, of lord- 
ship over wealth and pleasures, of indepen- 
dence, of distinction as ruler, of supremacy, of 
the ownership of a kingdom, of a great overlordship 
over a great kingdom, of self -control and firmness.'^ 
With this sprinkling of the holy water on his head 
covered with gold his sovereignty became well 
ratified and fully established ; and then the gods 
of the various regions of the world proclaimed his 
kingship in their respective quarters wishing long 
duration for his rule over the universe. 

Indra thus became, it is said, king of gods ; and it 
is peclared that the Kshatriya who, like Indra, 
undergoes such a ceremony of royal inauguration be- 
comes, also like Indra, possessed of valour, victory, 
independence, distinction, sovereignty, self-control 
and immortality. Such an inducement to the human 
king to place himself under the guidance of the 
prieat for the purpose of his own installation as 
sovereign is well calculated to be effective. Moreover, 
in spite of the limitation, which obedience to the 
authority of religion imposed upon the autocracy 
of the ancient king, be could not easily avoid this 
ceremony of ooronatioii,and the consequent subordi- 
nation of his royalty to religion ; for in those daya 
it was impossible for him to obtain the public recog- 
nition of his kingship without the public celebration 
of such a ceremony, In modern states, however, it 
has become more or less* a mCff matter of formality^ 
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und uncoronatod kings are not therefore unknown 
to modern history. The details of the Vedio cere- 
mony of royal coronation, as found in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and the Krishna-- Vajurveda, relate 
chiefly to the Hajasuya sacrifice which has been 
already pointed out to be the religious ceremony 
by which the kingship of the king is caused 
to be born. It seems probable that the account 
contained in the latter w ork is the older one ; 
and according to it (1.8. 9.) the king, before actually 
commencing the coronation sacrifice, bus to go to 
the houses of the chief representatives ofw'ealth and 
custodians of power in his kingdom, and conduct 
worship there by offering certain ^prescribed obla- 
tions to the sacred fire and making the prescribed 
gifts to the officiating priests. In this way he first 
pays his visit*to a chief Brahmin who serves as 
the representative of his class, then he goes to the 
house of a chief Kshatriya in the kingdom, then to 
the house of his ow'ii chief consort,then to the house 
of the subordinate wife, then to the house of the 
commander-in-chief of the army, then to the house 
of the royal charioteer, then to Ihe house of the 
headman and leader of the people in the royal capital 
then to the house of the officer in charge of the 
affairs of the royal harem, then to the h6use of the 
king's treasurer, then to the house of the chief collec- 
tor of the revenues of tlie sovereign, and lastly to 
the house of the master of the royal gaming-house. 
Then he goes to liis own quarters and there offers, 
in the w^ay of worshipping Indra, the good protector 
and the reKever from sins, a prescribed oblation 
to the sacred fire ; and one of the priests declares 

thereafter “ May our king become a ruler 

who is capable of destroying the enemies and, may 
he destroy the enemies.” The various offerings to 
be made to the sacred fire on the various occasions 
mentioned above, as well as the various gifts to be 
given away by the king on all those occasions, are 
<dl specified with certain peculiar and somewhat 
faF' fetched ideas of appropriateness, the main 
feature of which is the- wishing of plenty and 
prosperity to the king. The political meaning of 


this peregrinating divine service is too plain to 
need any explanation. 

On the day before the actual royal inauguration 
ceremony the king is made to worship Mitra.and 
Briliaspati by offering an oblation to the sacred fire 
on behalf of each of them, one of the chief injunctions 
being that the altar on which the offerings are to be 
made, the materials of which they are to consist, 
and the instruments by means of which they are 
to be offered are all to be free as far as possible 
from artificial preparation, it is explained that 
the object of this injunction is to obtain for the king 
an easy sovereignty over forests and mountains, 
which w'ere in ancient times often appropriated 
without the trouble of having to fight battles. 
Mitra is the great sun-god viewed as a friend and 
benefactor, and Brihaspati is the god in chargexf 
speech and divine wisdom ; and it is clear that, in 
invoking their aid at the commencement, the 
king seeks for himself the friendliness of the 
divine pow'ers and wishes to be helped by their 
unfailing w isdom. Then, on the day of the corona- 
tion, the ceremony begins wuth the king’s beseech-^ 
ing the permission of the gods for having it 
duly conducted. * (Vide Krishna- Yajurveda — I; 
8. 10.) For this purpose he worships by means 
of special sacrificial offerings Agni who is the Lord 
of the Household, Soma who is the Lord of 
Forests, Savitri who is the True Bestower of 
Blessings, Eudra w'ho is the Lord of Cattle, 
Brihaspati who is the Lord of Speech, Indra who 
is the Chief, Mitra who is Truth, and Varuna who^is 
the Lord of J ustice. Afterwards the leader of the 
priests .w ho conduct the ceremony takes hold of 
the king’s hand, and says— “ May Savitri bless thee 
with blessings, may Agni bless thee so as to make 
thee the lord of the household, Soma so as to 
make thee the lord of the forests, Eudra so as to 
make thee the lord of cattle, Brihaspati so as to 
make thee the master of speech, Indra so as to 
make thee a chief, Mitra so as to give thee truths 
and Varuna so as to make thee the lord of justice* 
All those gods who bestow divine blessings— miiy 
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they bless this person who is so-and-so with 
freedom from enemies, with great strength, 
with great supremacy, and with great sovereign- 
ty over the people.'*’ Then another priest turns 
towards the assembled people and declares— “ O ye 
Bharatas, this is your king, and the god Soma is the 
king over us Brahmins.” It will be seen that at the 
conclusion of the ceremony of inauguration the 
Brahmins also own allegiance to the sovereign ; but 
at this stage of the ceremony, the priests having 
still to bestow the sovereignty on the sovereign, 
cannot appropriately make themselves subordinate 
to him, inasmuch as such a subordination now 
would imply the subordination of the pow er of 
religion to the power of the state. After the present- 
ation of the king in this manner to his people so as 
to obtain their recognition of his kingship, 
the king goes through the process of washing 
and wiping his face, saying “ This king- 

dom has been made obedient to me ; Varuna 
has assumed his own form (as the Lord of Justice) 
we have become worthy to be the w'orshippers 
of the holy Mitra,'and feel that we understand the 
performance of the great sacrifice (of royal inaugu- 
ration), All (of us) have become worthy of 
worshipping Varuna. Mitra by his coining has 
enabled us to overcome our enemies ; the priests 
have been protected by the sacrifice; and may 
Agni, the god of fire, take away old age and weak- 
ness from us and prolong our lives.” Afterwards 
the king steps forward in the eastern direction 
taking three strides, and says while striding forth 

“ Thou art the stride of Vishnu (conquering 

tliis world below), thou art the stride of Vishnu 
(conquering the intermediate world), and thou art 
the stride of Vishnu (conquering the world above).” 

The next anuvaka of the Krishna-yajurveda 
(L 8.11.) deals with the collection and sanctification 
of the various liquids with which the king is to be 
sprinkled over, so that sovereignty may thereby 
be made a part of his newly born nature. 
8ea-water, river- water taken from progressive and 
retrogressive waves, well-water, water from the 


whirlpool, rain-water fallen during sunshine, clear 
transparent water from on which the solar disc is 
refiected, stagnant water, dew- water, the amniotic 
liquid of the cow, milk, curds, ghee and honey are 
the various liquids needed for the purpose. These 
are held in different vessels and are supposed to be 
capable of bestowing various benefits on the king 
who is to be sprinkled with them. (Vide Aitareya- 
Brahnana VIII. 4.) They are all first pro- 
pitiated and made holy by the priest drop- 
ping a few drops of ghee into each of them 
by means of a leafy spoon, saying while doing 
80 —“ O ye waters that have come here for a 
special purpose, O ye that are splendid, sweet and 
powerful, ye the wise gods have accepted for the 
Eajasuya sacrifice; by means of ye they sprinkled 
Mitra and Varuna (so as to bestow sovereignty on 
them,) and by means of ye they made Indra over- 
come his enemies. Ye are bestowers of dominion ; 
bestow dominion; Svaha** Then by means of another 
leafy spoon the priest takes some quantity of each 
of these liquids into a fresh vessel pronouncing the 
same formula as above the modification 

that at the end of it, before saying Svaha^ he adds 
the name of the king on whom dominion is to ho 
bestowed. The liquids so taken together into this 
new vessel are thus ( K. Y. V.I. 8. 12.) addressed;— 
“ Oye sweet and divine waters, mix well with your 
sweet companions, ye who are solicitous of bestow- 
ing great glory on the Kshatriya. Uninjured do 
ye stay here (within this vessel), ye who are 
powerful, bestowing great glory on the Kshatriya/’ 
Then a hundred pieces of gold are tied together 
and thrown into the vessel containing the mixed 
liquids. Oold which is ‘ unconsumed by fire ’ which 
is the ‘ friend of speech ’ and by which the sma 
plant is purchased is called upon to sanctify through 
its own brilliancy the brilliant liquids within the 
vessel, brought together there for the sake of the 
Eajasvya sacrifice. Then they are declared to form 
the abode ofVaruna, who is the child of the waters 
that are dear to him likej^ing mothers, and are 
afterwards distributed into four wooden vessels from 
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which ihe sprinkling on the king is to take place. 
After this is done the king is presented with a 
robe which is conceived to be the embryonal 
sac out of which his heroism and royal power are 
to be born. He is then given his diadem to wear, 
after which .one of the priests takes hold of a 
bundle of darhha grass made up of one hundred 
and one blades, and sprinkle.s water therewith on 
the king with the object of purifying him for the 
ceremony. 

While he is being so sanctified the leader 
among the officiating priests says — “ Agni has 
now become the Lord of the Household, Indra 
has now become the Highly Famous, Pushan 
has now become iheAll-knowing, Mitra and Varuna 
have now become the Truth — increased, Heaven 
and Earth have now become the Firm — resolved, 
the goddess Aditi has now become the All- 
formed, and this person who is so-and-so has 
now obtained among this people and in this state 
great power, great supremacy, and great sovereignty 
over the people. O ye Bharatas, this is your 
king; of us Braba|iris, tlie god Soma is the 
king.” Then the chief priest presents the royal 
bow to the king, addressing it thus —“Thou art the 
celestial weapon of Indra which destroyed (his 
enemy) Vritra ; may this (king) destroy his enemy 
by means of thee.” The king is thereafter presented 
by the same priest with three arrows wishing that 
they may become the iujurers of his enemies. 
The king while accepting them says— “ May ye 
protect me in front, protect me behind, protect 
me at the sides, protect me in all regions, 
and protect me from all destroying agents.” Then 
holding up both of his own arms he says — 
“ 0 ye pillars of metal shining with the lustre 
of gold, do ye at the dawn of day, when the 
sun rises, get up to the seat on the chariot like 
Mitra and Varuna, and (therefrom) execute the 
work of protection and punishment.” 

After this (K, Y. V. I. 8. 13.) the adhvaryu 
pnest urges the king to march out to the 
conquest pf the various regions, himself foL 


lowing him mentally in the imaginary march 
and invoking appropriate divine blessings on 
him so as to secure for him and his the sure 
help of divine protection. He is thus asked 
to march out first for the conquest of the East, 
then for the conquest of the South, then of the 
West, then of the North, and lastly for the conquest 
of the upper regions. Then the Maruts and some 
other gods are worshipped by various offerings 
offered in the sacred fire, and evil spirits that may 
cause harm are also propitiated and pacified so that 
no harm may in any way befall the king. The next 
part of the great ceremony consists in the 
king’s ascending a specially constructed seat 
and being sprinkled over while seated thereon 
with the hallowed mixture of liquids already des- 
cribed. Before ascending the seat he has to 
spread a tiger skin on it and offer his prayers to the 
gods. This is described in the Aitareya Bralmana 
(Vlll. 2 .3) thus : — “He spreads the tiger skin on 
the throne in such a manner that the hairs are 
seen above and that that part of it which covered 
the neck (of the animal) is turned to the east. 
Keally what is known as the tiger is the kshattra 
(or the royal power) among the beasts of the forest. 
And the Kshatriya constitutes the royal power 
(among men). By means of the royal power (of 
the tiger) he makes his own power efficacious. He 
approaches that (seat) from behind, himself facing 
the east ; and then kneels down so as to touch the 
earth with the right knee. Then holding that 
(seat) with both the bands, he prays — * May Agni 
ascend thee with the gayairi metre, Savitri 
with the mhmh metre, Soma with the mmhtubh 
metre, Brihsspati with the brihati metre, Mitra and 
Varuna with the jyankti metre, Indra with tl^ 
trishtubk metre, and the Visve-Devas with the 
metre. After them I ascend thee to acquire king- 
ship, imperial dominion, enjoyment, independence, 
distinction, supreme kingship, great kingthip, 
authority, self-control and firmness.’ After this 
prayer he ascends that seat with the right knee 
first and then with the left knee. According to 
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tbW Kmhm-Yajurveda (I. 8 14). the king, wliiJe 
spteiiding the tiger ^kin on the royal seat, has to 
address it thus--** Thou art the splendour of the 
god Soma. May I acquire splendour like tliine!’* Then 
he places on it one hundred pieces of gold and says — 
“Thou art immortality. Do thou save me from 
death.’’ Thereafter a shining golden vessel with 
holes all around is placed over the king’s head to 
receive the sacred liquid as it is let fall on his 
head, and he, after ascending the seat, kicks a piece 
of lead towards a eunuch who is somewhere on the 
right side, and then kicks a piece of copper towards 
a barber who is on the left side. The kicking away 
of the lead has been interpreted to mean the 
king’s disregard of iinmanJiness, and the kicking 
away of the copper has been interpreted to mean 
the driving away of sin. After this the king 
continues to be seated with uplifted arms on the 
seat to which he has ascended, when he is sprinkled 
with the sovereignty- bestowing mixture of 

liquids. This sprinkling with the hallowed mixture 
of liquids corresponds to the process of anointing 
in the' Christian ceremony of coronation. Before 
the sprinkling is actually done the priest invokes 
divine blessings on the king, saying: — “ King 
Sotna and Vanina and all those gods whose 
blessing is justice, may they yess you with 

speech, may they bless you with life, may 

they bless you with sight, and may tliey 

bless you with hearing.” Now the four wooden 
Teasels in which the hallowed liquid mixture is 
contained are taken up by four different persons 
who seem to be intended to serve as the re- 
presentatives of the four castes and thus 
of all the people. One of the priests, standing 
front of the king, sprinkles him with the 
liquid; a Kshatriya sprinkles the liquid from 
on the light side, a Vaisya from behind, and‘ 
a friend from among the people from on 

the left side. While this sprinkling goes on the 
priest says — “ I sprinkle (so as to cover ) thee with 
the glory of 8onia, with the splendour of Agrii, 
with the effulgence of the 8un-god, with the 


virility of fiidra, with the heroism of Mitra and 
Viinifia, and with the strength of the Maruts. 
Among those who are powerful thou hast become 
the lord of the powerful. Do ihou rule so as to 
excel (all) those that aro illustrious.” After this 
the robe of the king is removed, and the sacred 
liquid which may be trickling on it, as well as 
whatever of that liquid remains unused in the 
vessels, is collected together and a part thereof 
offered as an oblation to the fire in the way 
of propitiating the gods Kudra and Yama. 
Thereafter the king in the company of the 
queen and of the dearest among his sons, 
who is to become the heir apparent, offt^rs the 
all that remains of the liquid to the sacred 
fire with the object of worshipping Prajapati 
the Lord of Creatures, praying— “ Prajapati, 
there is none other that is capable of caus- 
ing and controlling all these things that are 
created. With whatsoever desire we offer these 
offerings unto you, may that be fulfilled unto us, 
and may we become masters of wealth and pros- 
perity!” ^ 

According to the Aitareya-Bralmiam(y 111, 2, 
3.) the priest while sprinkling on the king this 
holy liquid has to pronounce certain scriptural 
verses which may be translated thus ; — “ These 
waters are the most auspicious, these are medicinal 
preparations for the cure of all (ills), these are the 
increasers of dominion, and these are the givers of 
immortality to the wielder of dominion. By means 
of the waters with which, for the bestowal of 
sovereignty, Prajapati sprinkled Indra, king Soma, 
Vanina, Yama and Manu — by means of those 
waters I sprinkle thee. Do thou become here 
supreme king over kings. To thee who art great 
among the great and sovereign over the people, the 
illustrious mother gave birth, the blessed mother 
gave birth. By command of the divine Savitri, and 
with the arras of the Asvins and the hands of 
Pushan, 1 sprinkle thee (so as to cover thee) with 
the splendour of Agai, the^ffulgence of the Sun- 
god, and the virility of tn^, so that you may 
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obJtain strength, wealth, fame and enjoyment.” 
Religiously considered this sprinkling of the king 
with the sacred mixture of liquids is the most 
essential part of the ceremony, and a hymn that 
relates to it is well worth quoting from the 
Atharvaveda (IV. 8.) 

1. Himself blessed with prosperity he bestows 
plenty on the prosperous, and he has become the 
lord of beings. Mrityu (the king and tinal arbiter 
of justice) performs the Rijasuija sacrifice for 
him, and let him as king accept this kingly office 
and function. 

2. Go thou to win, but do not be undesirous, 
0 thou wh(» art valorous, wise and harmful to the 
enemies. Do thou ascend (the throne), O thou 
prosperer of thy friends ; and may the gods speak 
to you (in terms of partiality). 

3. May all (people) surround and adorn him 
who ascends (the throne). Clothed in kingly 
sovereignty and possessed of self dependent glory, 
he performs his (royal) duties. 

4. Seated on the tiger skin, do thou, like a 
tiger, overrun all the great regions. May all the 
people desire to have thee (as ruler), and may the 
heavenly waters which are fertilising bestow their 
love on thee ! 

5. Those heavenly waters which, whether they 
be in the air or on the earth, produce contentment 
through their (own) virtue, I sprinkle thee with 
the glory of all of them. 

6. May the heavenly waters w-hicli are 
possessed of virtue give thee prominence by means 
of their glory ; and may Savitri cause thee to be 
such (a king) as will prosper his friends ! 

7. These (waters), embracing the tigerlike 
(king), love him as they love the ocean, on account 
of his endurance, so as to bestow on him great 
good fortune. Him who is firmly seated like a 
tiger on an island in the midst of the waters— him 
his follower's do adorn. 

These quotations have been given from the Aita~ 
reya Brahamma and the Atharvaveda with the 
object of making cleiir the meaning and purpose of 


this ceremonial sprinkling of the king with the pre- 
pared holy liquid. It is evident that, after under* 
going this operation of sprinkling with the 
divine and holy waters, the king is considered 
to have actually come into possession of full and 
undisputed sovereignty ; and it is also evident from 
the ceremony, as described up to this point, that 
his kingship thus ratified is approved of and accept- 
ed by all the people including the nobility and the 
commonalty ; indeed, it is even indicated that they 
are among those who bestow it on him. Before 
this royal inauguration ceremony is concluded 
(K. Y. V. 1. 8. 15.) the king is presented with his 
royal chariot, to which three horses are yoked, 
and is asked to ascend it and to proceed in state 
as if on an expedition of victory. Accordingly he 
goes round. in the chariot as desired, and cornea 
back declaring that his desires have all been ful- 
filled, and that he is well possessed of strength and 
heroism. Then as he descends from the chariot 
he is presented with a pair of slippers made of the 
skin of the wild boar, the idea here being that in 
the way in w’hich the wild boar is among animals 
the embodiment of anger, he, the king, should also 
be capable of great anger whenever occasion needed 
it. After offering a prayer to the earth-goddess 
he puts on the slippers, and then has three luetallio 
balls fastened on his shoulders, one of silver on 
the left shoulder, and two others, one of copper 
and another of gold, on the right shoulder. While 
these are being fastened he prays for long life, for 
strength and for glory. The wearing of these 
balls on the shoulders is probably symbolic of the 
king’s bearing the burden of all the three worlds 
on his shoulders. Then after a renewed offering 
of oblations to the sacred fire in worship of the gods, 
the metallic balls are removed; and thereafter the 
royal chariot is with a prayer sent back to the 
stables, there to be always well and ready to serve 
the king in his career of conquest. Then (K. Y. Y« 
1. 8. 16). the king is enthronised, and before he 
ascends the throne be seeks the favour of the 
Visve-Devas who are the gods to whom the people 
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belong by right of the protection they bestow. 
Looking upon the ilirone as the central pivot and 
source of royal power he ascends it with reverence 
hoping for happiness and prosperity from his 
seating himself thereon. The priest announces 
that the king has taken his seat on the throne by 
saying — “ Varuna, after undergoing the inaugura- 
tion ceremony, has seated himself (on the throne) 
in the midst of the homes (of his people), and 
is performing auspicious functions for the attain- 
ment of supreme sovereignty.” Then the 
sacrificial priest and the officers of the state 
and the leaders of the people sit round the throne. 
The adhvaryu priest sits in front, the brahman 
priest sits on the right, the hotri priest sits behind, 
and the udgatri priest sits on the left of the 
sovereign. The time for paying homage to the 
enthroned king having arrived, he now addresses 
the priest in front calling him — “ 0 Brahmin!” 
The priest replies saying — “ O King, thou art the 
Brahmin ; thou art Savitri of unfailing promise 
and blessing.” The king similarly addresses the 
priest on the right side, and he says in reply — 
** 0 King, thou art the Brahmin ; thou art 
Indra of unfailing vigour.” In doing homage in 
this manner, the priest behind says — “ 0 King, 
thou art the Brahmin, thou art Mitra who is well 
worthy of service ; ” and the pribst on the left 
side says — “0 King, thou art the Brahmin, thou 
art Varuna of truthful justice,” And in the 
way of practically recognising the acknowledged 
superiority of the sovereign in status and in 
power the brahman priest places in the King’s hand 
the sacrificial instrument known as sphya^ 
and wishing that he should conquer all the 
five regions of space the priest again places in 
his hands five golden dice to serve as a symbol of 
the wished-for conquest. The royal treasurer, the 
collector of the king’s revenues, and the superin- 
tendent of the royal harem pay their homage to the 
sovereign in turn ; and after the offering of a final 
benedictory oblation this ceremony of royal 
inauguration Is concluded. Some say that at 


the conclusion of this ceremony the king is ex- 
horted to be firm and immoveable ; and according 
to them, the following hymn from the Bigveda 
(X. 173.) is used for the purpose of such an ex- 
hortation : — 

1. I have brought thee forward (as king) ; do 
thou grow (as master) in our midst. Stand firm 
and be immovable. May all the people desire to 
have thee as king, and may dominion never slip 
away from thee. 

2. Bo thou prosper here in this very place ; do 
not move away (from here). Be immoveable like 
the mountain, stay here firmly like Indra, and the 
(burden of) rbyal dominion here. 

3. Indra has firmly upheld him (himself 
having been propitiated) by means of an enduring 
oblation. May Soma and may Brahmanaspati 
speak to him (in terms of friendly partiality) ! 

4. Firm is the sky, firm is the earth, firm are 
these hills ; the whole of this world is firm, and 
this person here is a firm sovereign to his people. 

5. May king Varuna maintain thy dominion 
firmly, may the god Brihaspati maintain it firmly, 
and may Indra and Agni also maintain it firmly. 

6. We have propitiated the firm Soma by 
means of an enduring oblation. And now Indra 
has made the people peculiarly thine own and the 
bringers of tribute unto thee. 

Such is a somewhat incomplete sketch of the 
ceremony of coronation as described in the ancient 
Vedic literature of India, belonging to a time which 
cannot certainly be later than 3000 years ago. 
Yudhishthira’s coronation is described in the Maha- 
bharata and Earaa’s coronation in the Eamayam, 
Many of the most interesting details of this cere- 
mony of coronation are omitted in both these famous 
Indian epics. Nevertheless, there is enough in them 
enable us to make out that both Yudbishthira 
and Earns were officially installed as. sover- 
eigns more or less in accordance with the 
Vedic ceremony that has been here described. In 
the Santiparvan of the Mahabarata (chapter 40.) 
we find an account of the dSronation of Yudhisb' 
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tbira. He is therein said to have taken his seat 
among his friends and relations in the coronation 
hall, so as to be approached by all the people of his 
kine:dom who wanted to do their homage to him. 
These were led and presented to the king by the 
purohita i, e, by the family priest ; and after all 
the needed silver, gold, copper and other materials 
were made ready, and the various required liquids 
also were collected. Yudhishthira and his queen 
moved to the throne whereon a tiger skin 
was spread. They ascended it, and then the priest 
offered oblations to the sacred fire as commanded 
in the scriptures. Then Krishna sprinkled them 
with the holy liquid, then Dhritarashtra did the 
same thing, and then all the people did it in their 
turn. There was loud music produced at the time. 
Yudhishthira accepted the presents offered to him 
by the people and honoured them all by kindly re- 
ception and generous gifts. Similarly in the Yuddha- 
Icanda of Ramayma (Chapter-131.) there is a brief 
description of the coronation of Eama. When Eama, 
after the destruction of Eavana, arrived at Ayodhya 
with his queen Sita, his brothers and followers 
and priests made every thing ready for his corona- 
tion. Water was obtained from all the distant 
seas and rivers, and Eama was placed along with 
Sita on the golden throne. Then Vasishtha, the 
chief family priest, and many other learned priests 
“ sprinkled that tigerlike person with the clear and 
fragrant waters in the way in which the Vasus 
(sprinkled) the thousand-eyed Indra.” Maidens, 
ministers and soldiers sprinkled the holy water 
and the juice of various plants of virtue on him. 
Then he was crowned and ornamented, and his 
brothers and followers rendered him service by 
holding aloft the royal umbrella and other insignia 
of his royalty in their hands. There was music 
and dancing and much exhibition of joy ; and the 
king distributed liberal gifts to the Brahmins. In 
the account that is thus given of both these coro- 
nations, it must be easy to see how they refer to 
Ike Vedic ceremony; and although no fuller des- 
cription of it has been given in the epics, 


perhaps under the impression that such a des- 
cription was out of place there, still there are 
many interesting features in the Vedic ceremony 
that make it worthy of study and attention. Its 
deep religious import, its symbolic character and 
impressiveness, its political meaning and rationality 
are all calculated to enhance the fame of ancient 
Indian civilisation, and to make us feel in this 
year of the coronation of India’s present Christian 
Emperor that this India of ours is a country of 
which any Empire may well be proud, and that her 
loyalty, being rooted in religion and in the conti- 
nued moral culture of thousands of years, is always 
certain to be a mighty support to the sovereignty 
which derives its strength from justice and from 
popular prosperity. The empire of justice 
necessarily culminates in the empire of love and 
liberty, and the sovereignty that is firmly en- 
throned in the heart of the people and is broad- 
based on their will is divinely blessed and endures 
for ever. 

M. Eangaohabya. 

COROIMATIOIM OOE. 

IN HONOUR OF EDWARD Yll. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

(Selected from 'Hie Lady's Realm,) 

Britannia's Sovereign, hail ! 

On this thy Coronation Day 
Thy subjects homage pay to thee ; 

The teeming millions bend the knee. 

And own thy gracious, loving sway. 

India's great Emperor, hail ! 

Hearts true as steel acknowledge thee 
As ruler 'neath the tropic sun, 

And, ere to-day's long hours have run, 

Shall chant aloud their loyalty. 

Lord of the Empire, hail ! 

Australia's shouts proclaim her praise ; 
Canada bows before thy name ; 

South Africa echoes thy fame ; 

Isles of the Sea their voices raise. 

Edward the Seventh, hail ! 

GFod bless thee on this happy day, 

And that dear Lady at thy side ; 

For King and Queen, the Empire's prid#, 

Our loyal hearts shall ever pray. 
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God crown thee King ! 

God keep thee King ! 

And o’er thy rule God’s gracious blessing rest y 
And all thy people rise and call thee bless’d ! 

Thy task’s no easy one : 

Victoria’s mighty throne 

Bequires thine utmost, both of heart and iiead : 

Tliy mother’s name, and greatness are not 

dead ; 

For, wheresoe’er old England’s flag doth wave, 
By ice-bound clifP, or hero’s lonely grave, 

Her memory is fondly cherisli-ed. 

Thine inheritance is great : great thy sway : 
From Shetland’s stormy seas to Zealand’s coast^ 
From Cape Agulhas to Kamscliatkan seas, 

Thy warships delve the deep and brave the 

breeze. 

The Natives of Jamaica and Cathay, 

The swarming hosts of India, proudly boast 
That Britain’s King is Lord. 

Thine Empire is of hearts, not hands. 

Built up of blood and brain ; 

And of that courage which demands— 

In storm, in stress, in strife, in strain, 
Self-sacrifice and pain ! * 

Great Eastern potentates acknowledge thee ; 
Great Western Powers give ear unto thy voice: 
In Greater Britain there is joy this day ; 
Australia and America rejoice. 

For blood is thick, and kinship strong, 

And at her need her kins-men throng 
To die, and to defend : 

For Britain’s greatness is the cause 
Of envious hate ; and nations pause — 

For signs of weakness and decay— 

Her Empire, then, to rend ! 

On this, thy coronation day Wi, Indians, 

voice — 

What though great continents between us be— 


With one accord our gladness^ and rejoice 
With all our fellow subjects, nearer thee. 

The tie that links us with Great Britain is of 

steel. 

Made fast with firmest bands of justice, trust 
And sympathy : suspicion, and the ugly lust 
Of hate, have vanish’d, and for thee we feel 
The love that consecrates a commonweal. 

Thy subjects are of races, and of creeds. 

As diverse as they ’re many : Islamite 
And Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, Jain, 

All stand around thy throne, and'all unite 
In wishing thee prosperity ; thy needs 
They would supply, and serve thee they would 

fain. 

As some tall tree set deep midst forest bowers, 
Above its small companions proudly towers, 

So tourers thy throne among the kingdoms 

round, 

And Freedom, its home, ’neath Britain’s flag 

hath found. 

As slender columns of some temple grand 
Uprear a mighty roof of fretted gold. 

The various peoples of this ancient land 
Thy throne, in loyalty and love, uphold. 

Cold would be our loyalty, if caste or creed 
Could lessen our liege-love. In ev’ry shrine 

where God 

Is worship’d — Allah, Brahm or Christ — Indeed 
Wheree’er the need of supplication to a Power, 
Beyond us, and above us, is experienc’d— there, 
Kises for thee and thine, one universal prayer 
From Indian hearts : that God his gifts would 

shower 

On India’s Emperor ; would grant him length 
Of years ; dower him with righteous strength 
To guard the Empire, and to always be 
The bulwark strong of British liberty. 

A. P. Smith. 
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HAND WEAVING. 

# Y the indigenous industries of India hand 
weaving remains the cliief, but its iiiiporlance 
is gradually dwindling and it seems hardly 
likely that anything can be done to prevent it sink- 
ing into comparative insignificance. From the 
census returns of 1891 it would appear that there 
were then upwards of nine and one-third millions, 
more or less, dependent upon it for a livelihood. 
The bulk of these people were women and children 
and at a guess one might set down the number 
of handlooms at about two millions. Competition 
with the products of machine looms and a radical 
change in the tastes of the wealthier classes in 
regard to clothing have reduced the weavers to an 
extremely impoverished condition. Though to a 
large extent inhabitants of towns in which educa- 
tional facilities abound they have been unable to 
give their children even the most elementary edu- 
cation, and their only means of meeting the com- 
petition they have had to face was by selling their 
labour at lower and lower rates till at length a 
bare subsistejice is all they can command. Their 
appliances are extremely simple and yet by patient, 
labour are capable of turning out products which 
hnve hitherto baiHed the skill of weaving 
mechanicians. But the difficulty of making 
bordered cloths by machinery, till recently in- 
superable has now been overcome and it is only a 
question of time before the weavers of these 
cloths, and they form a very large proportion, if 
not the bulk, of the hand weaving community, will 
find that they have to face a keen competition 
for the market in which they have for so long 
enjoyed an absolute monopoly. In the long run 
uiuchinery must win if the prize is worth winning 
und a trade which in all its branches gives employ- 
ment to many hundred thousand looms is worth 
capturing. 

The progress of the machine border loom is a 
danger threatening to disturb the well-being of a 


large section of the weaving community, but no 
one takes any notice of it and no one in authority 
makes the least attempt to ascertain the real 
facts of the case and warn the artizans likely to be 
affected. In industrial matters the rulers of 
India have followed too much the precedents of 
the west. The interests and rights of the work- 
ing classes are carefully looked after in cer- 
tain directions by various experts such as an 
Inspector of Mines, Factory Inspectors, Boiler 
Inspectors and so forth. But the great bulk of 
the artizans work by themselves or in very small 
associations which do not come within the purview 
of these expert inspectors and they are left to them- 
selves to wallow' in their ignorance and conserva- 
tism and to be gradually wiped out of existence 
by the pressure of imports from Europe and factory- 
made goods in India. In 1866 the Secretary of 
State for India deputed Mr. J. Forbes Watson 
to examine the products of the hand-looms of 
India and to collect information for the benefit of 
the pow'er loom weavers in England. No correspon- 
ding assistance has ever been rendered to the hand- 
loom weavers by the State and such changes as have 
taken place in their methods of w'orking have 
been initiated either by the philanthropic efforts 
of missionaries or by private enterprise in its 
endeavours to foster trade. Tlie spinning wheel has 
practically vanished, vegetable dyes are scarcely 
ever used, save the now direly threatened 
indigo, and hand weaving is on the decline. 
There is a great deal of false sentiment 
about much that has been written on the 
decline of hand weaving and admiration for 
the picturesque ness and simplicity of the weaver’s 
craft has led to neglect of the other side of tl|p 
account — of the poverty and ceaseless toil of the 
w'eaver’s life, of his damp and dismal workshop and 
of the general insanitary conditions with which he 
is surrounded. In truth the decline of hand wea- 
ving is only to be regretted because of the misery 
and suffering which millions must endure owing to 
the loss of their livelihood , poor as it is, and' their 
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to ^ke up, aojr new industrial 
The problem presented by the weavers 
tf in a very serious one and we propose to 
p^dy discuss what measures may be taken by the 
State to help this section of the artisan com> 
munity over their difficulties. 

In the full belief that in a purely niechanica) 
operation like weaving, the machine must ultimately 
triumph over the hand-loom, no matter how cheap 
be the labour of the worker, all that we can 
hope to suggest are palliative measures by 
which the period of transition may be bridged 
without any violent industrial dislocation. First 
and foremost we should place at the w eaver's dis- 
posal the best technical skill available to enable 
him to improve his methods of production and 
thus enable him to hold out for a longer jieriod 
against the inroads of machine-made goods in 
his markets. Secondly instead of leaving him 
to the mercy of the middlemen he should be 
given assistance in commercial matters and as far 
as posnble the producer should be placed in direct 
communication with the purchaser. Lastly 
special attention should be devoted to the edu- 
cation pf the community so as to enable them to 
avail themselves of other outlets for their energies. 

It will be convenient to discuss these sugges- 
tions at length and to deal with thedi in the order 
given. , Practically the first suggestion amounts to 
sj^ingthat facilities for industrial or technical 
education should be provided for hand weavers. ' 
At. the outset we may frankly admit that there 
is probably not in the country any one capable of 
stating what can be done to help the weaver. If 
W|B knew how to proceed the matter would be 
comparatively simple and would resolve itself 
mainly into a question of providing funds. It is 
eaay enough to obtain the assistance of expert . 
weaveni .^m outside but they are not acquaint- 
ed with the weaving problem as it is presented 
here and though they might give valuable advice 
yet they can da nothing more than indicate the 
general Unas upon which experiments may be 


tionduGted. The weavert are exceedingly poor 
and in the main rely on middleiUen for the small 
amount of capital actually employed in their trade— 
they are ignorant and narrow-minded and averse to 
enquiries regarding the detail of their trade. 
Each man works for himself and there is 
little or no co-operation among them. There is 
no chance that any weaver may arise with an 
intimate knowledge of the technique of the trade 
and with a mind sufficiently wide to grasp the 
general trend of the economic forces which are 
gradually driving his fellow castemen to misery 
and despair. The only hope lies in the conduct 
of experimental weaving by the State with the 
object of working out by degrees a better system 
of production. This course wo have embarked 
upon in the School of Arts, Madras, and we have 
established a weaving shed for the purpose of 
ascertaining by experiment what can be done. For 
about a year work has been in progress and 
without entering into minute technical details it is 
proposed to briefly state what are the tentative 
conclusions arrived at. These are that the native 
method of preparing the yarn for the loom is ex- 
tremely laborious and very defective and that in 
consequence the outturn of the looms is much 
smaller than it would be if a better system were 
in vogue — that the native loom is capable of 
improvement at small expense by a slight 
inodifleation of the slay whereby a “ flying shuttle ^ 
can be used. To this, however, an exception 
must be made in respect to “ bordered cloths and 
so far, for this class of goods, it must be confessed 
that no practical improvements have suggested 
themselves. The introduction of the “ flying shut- 
tle” converts the native hand loom into a European 
hand loom and the more perfect the conversion the 
better is the result. A self-contained frame loom 
can be made for about Bs. 60 and with expert 
weavers there is no doubt that the outturn of 
cloth can be doubled provided the warp is* good. 
This is an important provisc^ because the w'arp as 
ordinarily prepared by native methods ia not good 
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enough, are i|ot aufficiently well- 

sMt they are not loitg enough and the threadu 
are not perfectly parallel to one another. In the 
native hand loom these defects are not so obvious but 
directly the fly shuttle is used the weaver’s troubles 
begin and more than half his time is spent in mend- 
ing threads. By great care in the preparation of 
warps these difficulties have been t(» some extent 
got over but the extra expenditure on the warps 
counterbalances the saving on the loom. In the 
School of Arts weaving shed, we have come to the 
conclusion that some systejn of warping inachinerv 
of the type that is in use in fxiwer weaving sheds 
is necessary but at present no system that has 
been examined meets the requirmenls of the wise. 
The crux of the whole matter appears to be 
“sizing” and nothing but the “slasher” sizing 
machine seems suitable. Yet it cannot be adopted 
because it is too big for the business required of it. 
One machine would easily supply 1,000 looms and 
the time lias not yet arrived when it would be 
possible to set up so large a hand weaving factory. 

It is thought that at the most factories or associations 
of 100 hand looms could be formed and the problem 
is to obtain a warping mill and sizing machine 
that will turn out from 1,000 to 2,000 yards of warp 
a day. Hand-power is probably all that can be 
counted upon and the drying of the warps after 
sizing must be done without the aid of steam 
Investigations are in progress with hank sizing and 
it is hoped that ultimately they may prove suffi- 
ciently satisfactory for practical purpose in which 
case the rest is easy. If success is attaint in this 
direction it will be possible to provide building^ 
and plant for preparing warps at a cost of about 
Ks. 9,000 which will supply from 100 to 150 looms 
and such looms working w'ith these warps may be 
expected to turn out twice as much cloth as a 
corresponding number of native looms. Assuming 
then that hank sizing is a solution of the difficulty 
® simple calculation shows us that a capital outlay 
of lis. 150 per loom will enable double the output 
^ be obtained^ The total cost of preparing 


warpt with machinery #ilP "not 

be reduced hot better wai^ wttt obtiiin^ and 
the advantages of the fly ihuttle loohi will have to 
pay for the capital employed and provide better 
wages for the weaver. At the present time the 
weaver does not earn more than As. 4 per day and if 
his output were doubled he would get, other things 
remaining the same, As. 8 per day. Of this may 
allow him As. 6 and take As. 2 for interest on his 
capital, depreciation of his plant and so forth. 
As. 2 per day may be taken as Rs, 30 a year dr 
Rs. 3000 for 100 looms involving a total capital 
outlay of say Ri. 15000 made up as follows:— 
Warping and sizing machinery Rs. 5000. 

100 looms at 60/ each Rs. 6,000. 

Shed for warping mill, godowns and offices 
Rs.dOOO. . 

The weaver it will be seen is still supposed 
to work in his own house and where no 
weavers can be got within a reasonable dis- 
tance it would seem possible that a capital outlay 
of Rs. 150 per loom would And a remunerative 
return. If these results can be obtained in practice, 
and it is the ultimate object of the experimental 
work at the School of Arts to demonstrate that they 
can be accomplished, the question of raising the 
capital should not prove insuperable. Should the 
comparatively simple system of hank sizing prove 
unsatisfactory and should it not be possible to 
devise any simple equivalent then we shall have (o 
fall back upon the slasher sizing machine with its 
much greater cost and much greater output And 
instead of dealing with groups of 100 weavers we 
may have to attempt the problem of starting hand- 
weaving factories on a very much larger scale and 
with consequently much greater risks and a much 
more expensive system of control. The weavers 
of bordered cloths are entirely outside any such 
scheme as outlined above and enquiries indicate that’ 
between the methods they now employ and the ’ 
highly complex machine border loom there il 
intermediate stage. The more intricate and difflbutt 
the weaving process and the longer the time It 
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oocupies, the less iinportaiil becomes the preliminary 
work of warping and dressing and consequently the 
smaller is the scope for improvement in the trade 
as a whole. 

Dealing now with the second suggested line 
along which assistance may be rendered to the 
band-weaver it becomes obvious at the outset that 
the association of weavers in groups of 100 or more 
all deriving their warps from a central warping mill 
totally changes the conditions under which the 
trade would be carried on. It will not be difficult 
to imagine that the capitalist who sets up the 
dressing machinery will purchase the yarn, supply 
warps to the weavers, take back the finished goods 
and dispose of them to the market. He will be 
able to buy yarn in large quantities on favourable 
terms and obtain it from the spinning mills in suit- 
able forms for his preliminary operations and will be 
able to introduce minor economies that in the long 
run become important. The management will have 
to possess business knowledge and acumen and will 
therefore be in a position to ascertain what goods 
are most likely at any given time to be in profitable 
demand. From the weaver’s point of view the 
difficulty will be to prevent the warping mill owners 
from sweating their dependent weavers and to 
secure that a fair share of the profits falls to the lot 
of the weaver. iSo far as one can foresee the 
proposed changes will throw out of employment the 
vast mass of the women and children who now 
perform the greater part of the preliminary 
work. There will be still work tor some of them and 
each weaver will find one assistant at the loom use- 
ful to mend occasional broken threads and perform 
a variety of small operations which would other- 
wise take up a considerable part of the weaver’s time. 
Women work hand looms in most countries, in the 
future they may perhaps do so in India. At any. 
rate none can gainsay the fact that it would be an 
immense advantage to the weaving community if 
their women and children were in the main relieved 
from the drudgery of industrial work and thus the 
wpmen better enabled to attend to their domestic 


duties and the children in a position to avail them- 
selves of such educational advantages as may 
be within their reach. The Indian hand-loom 
hns made a prolonged struggle against uiuchi- 
nery and there is but little doubt that there will 
always be a limited field in which it can compete 
on level terms with machinery. Probably any 
weaving operation can be carried out in a power 
loom if the machine can be given a sufficiently 
long run of work but it is not always feasible to 
provide enough work of a certain kind to make 
the business commercially profitable and such woik 
naturally falls to hand-loom weavers. It is very 
desirable that there should be instituted some kind 
of association of weavers and that funds should he 
subscribed to be devoted to commercial enquiries, to 
diffusing useful trade information, to opening new 
markets and generally supplying the ignorant hand 
weavers through, say, the managers of their warping 
mills with all the information relating to their trade 
which will enable them to keep abreast of the times. 
In the first instance there is no doubt tluit 
Q-overninent would have lo initiate the organization 
and supply the necessary funds but there is no 
doubt that if it proved of real assistance to the 
trade it would soon become self-supporting. 
Lastly w^e come lo the question of educating the 
weaving community, and this we regard as of great 
importance, for in the first place it is almost in- 
evitable that a great proportion of the weaving 
castes will have to abandon their hereditary calling 
and seek a livelihood in other pursuits. It requires 
no demonstration to accept the statement that the 
better educated they are the better they will be 
able to take care of themselves and the less tliey 
will be dependent on the State. And secondly 
assuming that the schemes just outlined prove 
practicable and the weaving community is reorga- 
nized on a modified factory system it will 
require a more intelligent class of men at the 
looms to make it a complete success and in no way 
can we raise the standard of intelligence but 
by diffusing education amT^st them. 
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The wages of the weaver have sunk to the lowest 
limit compatible with earning a livelihood because 
the community as a whole are ignorant and unin- 
telligent. No new processes will better them 
unless in the working of them greater skill and 
more intelligence is required. Cloth may become 
cheaper, the outturn of the weaver may be 
greater but his position will be unchanged. This 
is but natural since whatever changes are effected 
he has no hand in them and consequently no claim 
to be rewarded. If new processes demand greater 
skill and intelligence it is but a common place to 
observe that for these qualities payment must be 
made. Herein we think is the root of the whole 
matter — if hand weavers are to be put in a better 
position their trade must be put on a higher level 
and in its operations there must be a demand for 
more skill and more intelligence than is necessary 
at present. 

ALrnEu CiiArrEKTON. 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS, 


HE long reign and venerable age of Queen 
Victoria made the great majority of her 
subjects her juniors, and there were few if 
any of them who could remember her 
Coronation and the rites and ceremonies connected 
with the solemn event. Naturally, therefore, at Her 
Majesty’s death and on King Edward’s succession 
the attention of the British people was turned 
on and was attracted to the unfamiliar Corona- 
tion proceedings. From that time forward 
the Press, both at Home and here in India, 
has contained articles, descriptive for the most 
part, culled from records etc. of the Coronations 
and the incidents that have crow'ded round them 
from ancient days to the present time. Strange 
and stirring these incidents were, it goes without 
saying, and that such should be the case was only 
to be expected in times of political unrest Nvhen the 
monarch’s accession to the throne, often abetted by 
intrigue, was not always the peaceful and harmo- 
nious event it has happily become now^adays. 
The incidents therefore, that will attend the Coro- 
nation of His Qracious Majesty King Edward Vll, 
Emperor of India, will not be of the kind above 


described ; but that they will be significant non^ 
can doubt. Take one incident, and it is absolutely 
unique of its kind ; for the first time in history, 
a King of England will be crowned not only King 
of the United Kingdom, but Sovereign Lord of 
the Lands beyond the Seas, and Emperor of India. 
For the first time that huge Empire, which has 
been centuries in making, will be acknowledged 
as a concrete fact, amid the acclamations of repre- 
sentatives from all its branches. This is thejpain 
incident that will distinguish the present Corona- 
tion from others that have preceeded it, and there 
will be minor incidents equally significant of the 
fact that the Motherland recognises and is recog- 
nised by her offspring, and that all, no matter how 
widely separated by all that separates man from 
man, are indissolubly linked together by bonds of 
patriotism and affection stronger far than any bands 
of triple brass and tempered steel. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to 
enlarge upoji any of the aspects of the Coronation 
now before ns, but to call attention to a volume 
the publication of which is appropriately fortuit- 
ous at the present time. It bears the 
title of this article and it will be seen 
is by an author who has a reputation as 
an antiquary and writer on antiquarian sub- 
jects, the book also is in many respects 
the first of its kind. If our own recollection 
is not to be trusted in these days when “ of the 
making of books there is no end” we can certainly 
place faith in the statement of the author w ho in 
the protracted and careful researches he'has been 
bound to make for the purposes of his work, has 
not come across any work in medieval or modern 
days which as a whole overlaps the scope of the 
w'ork he has so successfully undertaken. Briefly 
speaking, it is a work specifically devoted to 
the general history of regalia and the princely 
ceremonials of which they form part. 

When we remember how far into the long-ago 
of the vanished years the English monarchy ex- 
tends, it is not surprising that as much as 
a fair half of the well-grown time under review 
deals with Crowns and Coronations of England. 
The most interesting record we have respecting 
the crow ns of the early English Sovereigns is tliat 
of King Alfred the Great, which was among the 
regalia removed from the Westminster Abbey to 
the Tower at the time of the Commonwealth. It 
has been the fashion to call it the crown of King 
Edward the Confessor — the anniversary of whose 
coronation day, the 26th June by the w'ay is — but 
the evidence is almost conclusive that this is the 

• Crowns and Coronations by William Jones, F.S.A, 
Chatto and Windus, London. 
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ijrown of Alfred the Great. It was only King Ed- 
yrard the Confossor’d, because it had descended to 
him from King Alfred and it came into the hands 
of abbots and monks of Westminster and because it 
was entrusted to their care by the Confessor. Natur- 
ally the same crown was not used for every 
monarch. As with hats so with crowns, what may 
fit one man may not fit another, so each 
King had his own crown made for himself. To 
decypbe the crowns of the Kings of England from 
Anno-Saxon times to the present day were 
a wearisome and profitless* task. We may men- 
tion, however, that the Norman Kings followed 
as much as possible the design of the crown 
of the Confessor, but it did not take long 
for each king to follow his fancy, and one won- 
ders whether it was the Lion-hearted king’s love 
of a life of strife and laborious days with all their 
attendant discomforts which induced him to choose 
so uncomfortable a shape as a square crow n, rich- 
ly jewelled though it may have been. King John, 
the despicable, was rather a fop in the matter of 
crowns as he had a large number for use on various 
occasions ; but his Keeper of the Kegalia must 
have had an uncomfortable time in looking after 
them. The Tudor Crown of Henry VII has 
an interest for us in the present day as it practically 
of the crown of to-day. It was the crown 
of Bichard ill and its description is as 
follows : — Four arches springing from a circlet 
ftdorned with alternate crosses and fleur-de-lys sur- 
mounted by the orb and mound.’ On the death of 
Bichard ft I on Bos worth Field, the crown was found 
hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn bush, but it 
was found and taken to Lord Stanley who placed 
it on the head of his son-in-law fluting him by 
the title of Henry VII. It was in memory of this 
circumstance that the red-berried hawthorn 
assumed as the device of the House of Tudor. 
Among the devices on the tomb of Henry VII in 
Westminster Abbey are crowns in bushes. From 
the time of Henry VII until the reign of Charles I 
no important change took place jn the fashion 
of the crown. In 1640 the Imperial Crown as- 
sumed the shape it continued to bear till the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, when an exceedingly valu- 
able crown studded with jewels was made in 1838. 
This was an exceedingly costly diadem and it 
was very elegant in shape, but the main features 
of wte Tudor crown wore retained, namely the* 
Ihur arches springing from a circlet, ornament- 
ed with crosses and fieur-de-lys. The Crown of 
England which, during the last queen’s reign was 
worn on minor occasions of state, M^as similar in 
design but w'as principally goldsmith’s work 
with very few jewels introduced. It may be 


recognised in the later Victorian coinage of India, 
by which we mean the coinage bearing date subse. 
quent to 1840 — which date we believe did duty for 
coin minted in India till as late as 1867. 

The Begalia of England, now exhibited in the 
jewel-house of the Tower of London, familiar to 
all visitors to that ancient and historic fortress in 
the heart of London, comprise the Imperial 
Crown, St. Edward’s Crown, the Prince of 
Wales’ coronet, the Queen Consort’s crown 
the Queen’s Diadem, St. Edward’s Staff, the 
Boyal Sceptre, or the Sceptre with the Cross, 
the Bod of Equity, or the Sceptre with the 
Dove ; the Queen’s Sceptre, the Ivory Sceptre and a 
richly wrought golden sceptre supposed to have 
been made for Mary, Queen of William III. In addi- 
tion to the crowns and sceptres are the CuHanal 
or pointless Sword of Mercy, the Sword of J ustice, 
the Bracelets and the golden Spurs, the Ampulla 
and the Spoon, with other sacred vessels. St, Ed- 
ward’s Crown is not that of Edward the Confessor 
or Alfred as has been shown in the earlier part 
of this article, but one made for the coronation 
of Charles II, in commemoration of the ancient 
crown which w^as. destroyed in that era of 
vandalism, the Commonwealth. The Queen 
Consort’s Crown also dates from the time of Mary 
the wife of William HI. The diadem was used for 
the coronation of Marie d’ Este, Consort of James 
II. The Prince of Wales’ coronet is of pure gold, 
Iain without jewels, and is placed on velvet cushion 
efore his seat in the House of Lords when the 
Sovereign opens or prorogues Parliament. The 
Royal Sceptre, wdiich is placed in the right band 
of the sovereign at the Coronation is a rod 
of gold richly ornamented. The Sceptre of 
the Dove, is rather larger than the Royal sceptre 
and is also of gold. It is ornamented vidth precious 
stones and at its end is a mound supported by a 
cross, sustaining a dove with expanded wings. 
In the year 1814 a similar sceptre was discovered 
in the Jewel House covered with dust. It was 
supposed to be the sceptre made for Queen Mary, 
who was jointly crowned with William 111. The 
Queen’s Sceptre with the cross of gold is also adorn- 
ed with precious stones, but it is not so valuable 
or ornate as that of the King. Edward the Confes- 
sor’s staff is a rod of beaten gold about 4 feet in 
length which \^as carriedbefore the King at the coro- 
nation. The ampulla, or golden eagle, familiar to 
most readers,, from pictures in recent illustrated 
pictures, is a golden e^le finely chased in which is 
carried the consecrating oil. This is probably the 
most ancient ceremony in connection with the 
coronation and goes , ba^ to the early days 
when kings were consecrated and not crowned 
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though even among the Hebrew kings the 
coronation eventually formed part of the cere- 
mony of investing a king with regal authority. 
Among our own Anglo-Saxon kings, prior to 
the days of Alfred, it is common in the old chronicles 
to read that they were elected and consecrated 
or anointed, rather than that they were crowned. 
The ampulla now in the regalia and likely to be 
used at the kings coronation has been in existence 
since the (jays of Henry IV but it is doubtful 
if anything remains of the original receptacle. 
The 8poon also used in connection with the 
anointing ceremony is also of great age and 
is mentioned in a record of the coronation 
of James II as well as in Shaw's “Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages.” The 
orb, mound or globe, which i's placed in the 
sovereign’s right hand immediately on beirjg crown- 
ed and which is carried on the left hand on return- 
ing to W'estminster Hall is a golden ball, six 
inches in diameter, ombellished with precious 
stones, among them a remarkably fine amethyst, 
surmounted by a cross. The carrying of the 
orb at the coronation is a ceremonial borrov^ ed from 
the Koman Empire by the Early Saxon kings. The 
bracelets as an ensign of royalty find record 
in the Holy Scriptures and it may easily be 
guessed that the spurs are the emblems of chivalry. 

The Eegalia of England have had a chequered 
and adventurous existence, but we have only 
room to refer very briefly to two incidents in 
connection with them. During the reign of 
Edward I the royal treasures and regalia were kept 
in the Royal Treasuary in Westminster. The 
monks, or some of their number, succeeded in get- 
ting into the treasury and carrying off a greater 
portion of the treasure, and some valuable silver 
plate, and the crown jewels were scattered 
all over the floor of the Treasury. The 
regalia have since then had several places 
of custody till now they rest in the Jewel- 
House in the Tower. In 1671, a daring attempt 
to steal the crown was made. About that time the 
crown jewels were thrown open to public inspec- 
tion on payment of a fee in order to supplement 
the emoluments of the Keeper of the Regalia whose 
salary had been reduced. The records of the time, 
such as the London Gazette and Evelyn’s “ Diary” 
contain a description of Blood’s dastardly attempt, 
m concert with Perrott and others, to steal the 
crown, sceptre and orb Perrot and Blood were 
^ptured and brought before King Charles II at 
Whitehall ; but wdth great effrontery Blood man- 
aged to secure a pardon. 

Every school boy, even less of prodigy than that 

Macaulay, knows of the existence of the Stone 


of Scone in the coronation chair at Westminster, 
its mythical origin and the legend attached 
to it. Sir Herbert Maxwell in one of a series of 
articles appearing in a local contemporary has dealt 
at much length with the story of this stone as well 
as the older one at Kingston — on which the 
Early English Kings used to be crowned which also 
possesses peculiar claims to regard. Adjoining the 
stone at Kingston there used to be a chapel which 
contained effigies of the Anglo-Saxon kings l^ho 
had been crowned there and also of King John W'hp 
gave the inhabitants of the tow n their first charter 
but these were destroyed when the Cliapel collapsed 
in 1 730. The following may be given as the names 
of the kings who were crowned here : — Athel- 
stan, Edmund, Kdred, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, 
Ethelred II and Edmund II. The stone formerly 
stood against the old Tow n Hall wall and was after- 
wards removed to the courtyard of the Assize Court 
w here it lay preserved but unnofict d till 18f50 when 
a Committee was appointed to select a suitable 
place for its preservation. The stone was placed 
on a septagonal block of stone, standing in the 
centre of seven stone pillars, connected by a 
railing moulded after a design presumed to be 
characteristic of the period. These pillars and 
the septagonal form of the stone are in allusion 
to the seven kings crow ned in the town. It may 
be here mentioned that His Majesty the King 
authorised a special celebration on Coronation 
Day to be held at Kingston and this was done at 
the end of last month. 

There is nothing in connection with the coro- 
nation of the king of England so interesting, once 
in these modern days, w e get behind the apparent 
ludicrous idea of the services offered, Ihd consider 
what they signify. In the days of old when the 
coronation of kings was hedged around with * poin)) 
and circumstance,’ a great many of the subjects 
held their fiefs on the tenure of performing some 
personal service at the coronation. In many cases 
they were almost menial, but in every case they 
bad their value as showing how every man of them 
held his fee according to the ancient customs of 
the land. That is one reason why in modern timeS) 
when many of the obsolete services are dis- 
pensed with and the prescriptive right to offA 
the services is never w'aived. It folio W's natu- 
rally in the course of years that the land whid^ is 
held on these peculiar tenures passes frotti this 
original family to some collateral branch of it 
then there has always to be a decision giv«& ^ 
the tenure continues in this branch of the family^ 
Moreover, at every coronation there biM) to be« 
decision made as to what services will be accepted 
and which waived, and this duty is Undertaken 
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by the Court of Claims on which body has devolved 
the duties and prerogative attaching to the office 
of Lord High Steward of England. Tiie Court of 
Claims appointed by His Majesty to decide upon the 
claims advanced at His Majesty’s Coronation finish- 
ed their labours some time ago. The majority of 
the obsolete services illustrating the manners 
and customs of bygone ages have been waived. 
It would take up too mtich space to set out even 
briefly a list of those which have been allo\Aed; 
but one may be mentioned and that is the claim 
of the venerable prelate the Archbishop of 
York, once an officer in the Madras Army, to 
crown the Queen. The prerogative of crowning 
the King by person or by deputy belongs to the 
Primate of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and in ancient days there is an authentic instance 
of the danger of ignoring these privileges. In 
the early days of the Norman and Plantagenet 
dynasties when the kings’ tenure of the throne was 
never too secure if he could not fight for it, and 
when there was no guarantee that a king’s son 
would succeed him, it was the custom to try and 
secure the allegiance of the people by crowning the 
heir^apparent during the life-time of his father. 
Henry II had this done and ignored his hete noir 
Thomas a’ Becket by getting the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Durham to perform the 
ceremony. Becket retaliated by getting these 
two prelates excorainunicated. To-day there can 
be no excommunication ; but the Archbishop of 
York’s privileges are gracefully allowed by the 
Court of Claims. 

An impression prevailed that the cerem(»ny of the 
challenge issued by the Kings* Champion, a privilege 
held by the Dymocks as Lords of the Manor of 
Scrivelby was to be waived ; but recent news 
from England shows that the interesting if use- 
less ceremony is not to be done away with but 
will be revived in all its fulness. 

In view of the gorgeous pageantry that, within 
bounds, will surround the coronation procession 
of our King, there is little need to go back at 
this period at least to the past ; but as we 
have said at the opening of this article the incidents 
in connection with coronations have been innumer- 
aole. A few selected at random may prove of 
interest. It is not, however, our intention to 
delve too deep for fear of bur dening the narrative; 
To commence with the Tudors therefore, Henry 
VII, as has already been stated, was practically 
crowned on Bosworth Field ; but of the gorgeous 
coronation of Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon 
the records are scanty. At the coronation of Edward 
VI. the Bible was for the Art time presented to 
the ki^, a rule which has been continu^ ever since 
Lady Jane Grey, poor deceived mortal, though 


proclaimed queen was never crowned. A curious 
incident at the coronation of Mary, the first female 
sovereign to rule over England in her own 
right, was the presence at the coronation of 
iiriiie of Cleves, one of the divorced consorts 
of Henry VIII. Queen Henrietta Maria, consort 
of Charles 1. refused to be crowned or even 
to attend the ceremony owing to her religious 
scruples as a KomanCatholic. On the other hand, the 
leading feature of the coronation of William and 
xVIary was the double ceremony witli double 
regalia and two sets of officers of the Boyal House- 
hold. Anne’s consort, Prince George of Denmark, 
was excluded from any share in the dignities of her 
coronation. In this connection a memorable in- 
cident was the exclusion of Queen Caroline from 
the coronation of* George IV, a full account of it will 
be found in the book, and the least that can be said 
of the disgraceful incident is that it reflected badly 
on the character and manliness of the so-called 
“ First Gentleman in Europe.” 

The form of the coronation oath has been the 
subject of protest in the present day by the 
lioman Catholics who naturally resent the very 
scornful manner in which the head of their church 
is referred to in the oath, and in deference to 
popular opinion a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament to modify the formula. For some reason 
the matter was dropped, and a recent pronounce- 
ment from Mr. A. J. Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons seems to indicate that there is no intention 
of carrying the matter any further. 

In these matter-of-fact days we can afford to dis- 
regard such things as omens though an interesting 
chapter in “ Crowns and Coronations ” deals with 
these ; and w e can only trust that those who do 
believe in them will see only good omens in the 
coronation of our King. 

The following note on “ Coronation ” is 
taken from the Modern Cyclopedia of Universal 
Information : — 

Coronation, the placing of the crown on a 
monarch’s head with solemn rites and ceremonies. 
Part of the ceremony usually consists in the oath 
which the monarch takes, that h^e will govern 
justly, will always consult the real welfare of his 
people, and will conscientiously observe .the funda- 
mental laws of the state. In England kings have 
been anointed and crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
even to the latest times, with great splendour. i 
The form of the coronation oath is that settled after 
the revolution of 1088. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury puts it to the sovereign, who swears to 
govern according to the irtfllutes of parliament, to 
cause ,1a w and justice in mercy to be executed, and 
to maintain the Protestant religion. 
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WOMEN OF THE mTORIAN ERA . 


t KMAKKABLE! for developineat in every 
respect as the Victorian era was, in none was 

it more so, than in that of the women of 

♦ 

the country. The reign of our late beloved Qaeen< 
RmpresH Victoria was marked by intellectual and 
moral growth in the nation such as never before 
uere known to develop within the short space of 
less than sixty four years. In fa^^'^it seems al- 
most impossible to believe that such strides have 
been made in the world’s progress as have actually 
been accomplished during the Victorian era. 

In no direction has improvement been more 
marked or general than in that of the status of 
women. Of course, in the very earliest times 
there were solitary examples of women who took 
the lead in afPairs of ctate and who were as accom- 
plished in learning as men. But these were no- 
table exceptions, and for many reasons it is as well 
that they were not more common, for in several 
respects they were unpleasint. Power was per- 
i verted into tyranny, and learning was suborned to 
basely ignoble ends only too often, when wielded 
by unaccustomed hands. It is self-evident on 
physiological grounds alone that woman will never 
conquer in the long run if she struggles for pre- 
eminence with man. The mere fact that the male 
brain weighs on an average five ounces more than 
the female one gives men an immense advantage 
over women such as will not be lightly overcome, 
let alone the fact that for countless generations 
man’s has been the ruling sex whilst woman’s has 
[>eeti the subordinate one, and the laws of evolu- 
Jon have worked out their fulfilment accordingly, 
^ne sex must be the ruling one and this is 
‘^n’s. But on the other hand, man’s would 
a sad fate indeed were he condemned to be 
to a creature ^markedly his inferior in 
^^*y respect. Yet it is ‘only within a very 
years that any attempt has been seriously 
I® to bridge the gulf which placed men on a lewl 


so high above that occupied by women and to. de 
velop the latter into reasonable creatures, fit indeed 
to be ** help-mates” to the former. 

There can be little doubt that one very great 
factor which tended to bring about the change for 
the better in the position of women was the fact 
that England was ruled successfully for so many 
years by a woman. The very fact that the head of 
a mighty kingdom, — not then, as now, an Empire; 
— was one of the gentler sex. tended, no doubt, 
to make the position of British woman a better 
and more assured one. The members of the 
sex tfi which our late beloved Sovereign belonged 
felt that they had an illustrious example all Wor- 
thy of emulation, > 

“In her as Mother, Wife and Queen.” 
Indeed it may well be said of her that, 

“ She wrought her people lasting good ” * > 

on the one ground alone that her noble example 
tended to elevate her whole sex, for whom, truly 
in the very best sense she made, 

“ The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 

To fully realize the extraordinary difference 
between woman’s position now and what it was at 
the beginning of the Victorian era, one has merely 
to contrast the heroines of the average novel written 
in 1837 or thereabouts with those of a story of the 
present day, and novels, it must be acknowledged, 
are very fairly faithful mirrors of the times. About 
1837 the women held up for admiration were pretty, 
foolish, wasp-waisted, often untruthful creatures, 
whose, one method of showing emotion was by swoon-* 
ing or a fit of hysterical tears. They were capable 
of a sort of milk-and-water affection, or occasionally 
of a weak, and generally utterly misplaced affection 
for some member of the opposite sex, but being help- 
mates to their husbands, or leaving some small 
portion of the world a little better than they fonnd 
it was an idea that never by any chance occurr^ 
to them. Now this is changed, for it is recognised 
that women have serious work to accomplish in their 
lives, and that iherely to look pretty is not the be- 
all and end-all of their existence, and their stancbrd 
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of honour is novi^, theoretically at least, as high as 
that of a man. 

Of course higher education is largely answer- 
able for the vast improvement which has taken 
place in the intellectual and consequently moral 
development of womankind. Eonnerly “ a young 
gentlewoman ” was taught to read, though 
probably the only use to which slie put the accom* 
plishment was to plod through a portion of Scrip- 
ture and a recipe or two in her cookery-book on 
weekdays, and to read her prayer book and a 
sermon on Sundays. Occasionally, if she had 
literary yearnings she read some very feeble poetry 
and a few volumes of exceedingly trashy romances. 
She learnt of course to write, but though her 
handwriting was often elegant, the spelling and 
grammatical construction of her letters left much 
to be desired. The use of the globes, terrestial, 
celestial, was acquired, and the outlines of English 
history were taught her, also a smattering 
of the Italian language. She could cast accounts, 
if they were sufficiently simple, without any 
very great difficulty. She learnt to tinkle more or 
less ineffectually on the harp and piano, she sang 
a little, she sketched in water colours with an 
absolute disregard of the rules of perspective or 
the laws of nature. She perpetrated atrocities 
in Berlin wool work, and she did fine sewing most 
daintily and beautifully, and this was too often the 
sum total of her accomplishments. Of course 
there were fortunately exceptions to this rule^ but 
it must be acknowledged that they ivere exceptions 
and mi the rule. As for the working women, they 
were either totally uneducated, or else, had merely 
a bowing acquaintance with three B’s. 

Nowadays, girls of the upper middle class 
generally are as well educated as the average man 
in their station of life. They ordinarily have a very 
thorough knowledge of the grammatical construction 
of their own tongue, andean read and write and often 
speak both French and German fairly correctly and 
easily, besides being taught at least sufficient of the 
elements of Greek and Latin to help them to under- 


stand the basis of other languages. They have a 
practical working knowledge of arithmetic and al- 
gebra, and very often of higher mathematics. 
The rules of harmony are taught with music, and 
those of perspective with drawing, and indeed every 
effort is made to teach so as to develop the intellect 
of the pupils, so that they shall not learn par- 
rot fashion, but with understanding. Physiology, 
geology, botany, natural history and chemistry, 
form part of the curriculum at all. large schools. 
Also, the health of the pupils is properly looked 
after, gymnastics and a healthful amount of exer- 
cise are encouraged, and a girl is no longer admired 
for being delicate, but pitiedf' As for the working 
classes, free education is open to all, and of so 
thorough and excellent a quality is it tliat girls w ho 
a hundred years ago would have been working on 
starvation wages as field hands or domestic servants, 
are, under the present regime, drawing good sala- 
ries as teachers, government clerks, telegraphists, 
short hand writers and typists, newspaper corres- 
pondents, and in many other useful and reinunor- 
ative ways. 

Therefore it is not surprising that the women’s 
roll of honour during the Victorian era is so long 
and glorious a one, comprising as it does 
writers, artists, travellers, nurses, and philanthro- 
pists, all of whom have done excellent work in 
their day, much of which, it is to be trusted will 
endure to the end of time, for theirs has truly 
been, 

“ A glorious helpful ministry — 

The contact of the soil and seed. 

Each giving to the other’s need. 

Each helping on the other’s best. 

And blessing each, as well as blest.” 
Amongst those women who have been foremos 
during the Victorian era in promoting the good c 
their kind, may be mentioned the Baroness Burdet 
Ooutts, a true philanthropist. Miss Angela Georgin 
Bai*dett was born on April 2l8t, 1814. Her fathe 
was Sir Frances Burdet^ In 1837 Miss Burdel 
inherited the large property of her grandfathei 
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Mr. Thomas Coutts, a banker, and took his name 
ill addition to her own. Never was wealth put to 
better use than that oi Miss Burdett Coutts. Be- 
sides spending large sums of money in building and 
endowing schools and churches, she has endowed 
the Bishoprics of Cape Town, Adelaide, and 
British Columbia. She has effected great iiiiprove- 
jnents and reforms in teaching girls at the national 
schools, and has established a shelter and 
reformatory for the most helpless and for- 
saken class of women, the cause of her own sex 
having always been very near to her heart. In 
South Australia she has founded an establishment 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
aborigines. In 1871 Government conferred a 
peerage on Miss Burdett Coutts, in grateful recog^ 
iiition of her valuable services in the cause of 
humanity. In 1873 the freedom of the city of 
London was conferred upon the Baroness, and in 
1874 that of Edinborough. She has given several 
fountains to the city of London, besides building 
there in 1870 the Columbia Market in Bethnal 
Green, which supplies fish at a low rate 
to those who live in this very poor district. Also 
she built Columbia Square, a set of model 
dwellings capable of accommodating about three 
hundred families. These rooms are rented at very 
cheap rates, and it would be superfiuous to dwell 
on the inestimable benefit it is to the poor to have 
proper and cheap places to live in, instead of being 
obliged to herd together in absolute dens which are 
breeders not only of disease but of even worse 
evils. In 1877 the Baroness instituted the Turkish 
Compensation Fund. Ten years later she establish- 
t^d a fishing school at Baltimore in Ireland. Space 
forbids fuller details of her many good works, but 
may be noted that the Baroness has many times 
helped large numbers of people to emigrate to 
[)ther countries where they may live more com- 
fortably and happily than they could in over- 
crowded England, and has contributed largely to the 
people’s Palace, and is a generous patron of Art. 
P 1881 the Baroness Burdett Coutts married Mr. 


William Ashmead Bartlett, who assumed her name 
by Eoyal Letters Patent the following year. 

Perhaps no name is more revered by the British 
nation than that of noble Florence N igh- 
tingale. She was born in May 1829, and was the 
daughter of a wealthy man, Mr. William Edward 
Nightingale^of Embley Park in Hampshire, and Lea 
Hurst, Derbyshire. He was one of the earliest 
men to see the importance of educating girls tho- 
roughly well, and it is owing to his training that 
his daughter was so well fitted for the part she 
afterwards fulfilled in life. He taught her mathe- 
matics, classics, and modern languages, and incul- 
cated in her habits of order and method. At a very 
early age Miss Nightingale toured all over Europe 
visiting the different hospitals. In 1851 she 
began her training as a nurse in the Institution of 
Protestant Deaconnesees at Kaiserworth on the 
Bhine. and later studied under the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul at Paris. On her return to England 
she put into working order the Sanatorium for 
governesses in Harley Street. In 1854, when the 
terrible Crimean War was engaging our forces, and 
men were dying by hundreds for want of proper 
care, she at the head of a band of thirty-four 
nurses left England on October 2 1st, to do what 
she could to relieve the sufferings of our wounded 
soldiers. She arrived in Constantinople on Novem- 
ber 4 th, the eve of inker man, and found that there 
were already over two thousand three hundred 
patients in the w'ards of the hospital. This number 
rapidly increased as the war raged its course, so 
that at one time Miss Nightingale had ten thousand 
men under her care. The strain and anxiety were 
indescribable, but her gallant patience never 
flagged, and day and night she was at bir po8t,oft6% 
standing for twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
Worn out with work and responsibility, Miss 
Nightingale was prostrated with fever in the spring 
of 1855, but she resolutely reused to quit her 
post at the hospital in Scutari till Turkey was 
evacuated by the British on J uly 28th 1856* From 
her experience gained in this war Miss Nig^ngile 
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in 1857 furnished the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the regulations affecting the sanitary 
condition of the British army with most valuable 
details. Her advice was further embodied in the 
notes which she added to the report of the 
Clommissioners appointed to enquire into the 
sanitary condition of the army in India in I86:i. 
American and European Governments have all 
sought Miss Nightingale’s advice on the subject of 
Army Sanitation, and never in vain. She has written 
valuable papers on nursing, amongst which 
may be mentioned “ Notes on Nursing.” These 
were two papers written in 1858, dealing with 
Hospital construction and arrangement; they 
were addressed to the National association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. In 1859 she wrote 
some further “ Notes on Hospitals,” which were 
followed in 1871 by “ Notes on Lying-in Institu- 
tions,” and in 1873 by “ Life or Death in India.” 

A Note of Interrogation ” appeared in 1878 in 
Eraser’s Magazine, and gave expression to some of 
the writers’ religious beliefs. Miss Nightingale 
received ^50,000 from the nation wherewith to 
found a nursing order, and the late Queen sent her 
an autograph letter of thanks and a diamond cross. 
The Sultan of Turkey also presented her with a 
diamond bracelet. Miss Nighting;ale after her life 
of toil is now living in retirement, her health 
having been utterly broken owing to her exertions 
in the Crimean War. 

One distinctive feature of the Victorian era has 
been the increase in the number of women explorers 
and travellers. Notable amongst these is Mrs. 
Bishop, once Miss Isabella Bird. She visited 
Canada and the United States of America in 1854, 
has alil|lra veiled in Persia, Kurdistan, Thibet, 
the Sandwich Islands, Corea, and amongst the 
abor^ines of Yezo. She has contributed consider- 
te qontemporary literature. Amongst her works 
may , mentioned ** An English Women in 
Witten in 1858; ” Six Months Among 
the ^'^'V^oves of the Sandwich Isles,” in 
J870» "A. Lady s Kooky Mountains” in 


1879 ; “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan in 1880,” and 
“ The Golden Chersonese” in 1883. 

Miss Mary Kingsley was another celebrated wo- 
man traveller. Africa was the fteld of her resear- 
ches, and she did valuable scientific work in 
natural history, particularly in the study of fishes. 
In fact, she received a commission to report upon 
the various species of fish found in the African 
rivers, a work in which her spirit of 
ardour and enterprise proved most use- 
ful. She discovered at least one new 
species of fish, which was namef after her. 8he 
wrote of her African experiences in a couple of 
delightful books of travel, describing lier under- 
takings with a keenness of observation, bright wit, 
and cheery bravery and disregard of discomfort and 
danger which stamped her as a worthy member of 
the talented family to which she belonged. Sin* 
died in Africa about a year ago having contracted 
fever whilst devotedly nursing sailors who had been 
wounded or who had fallen ill during the South 
African w'ar. She was only a little over thirty 
years old, but in her short life had accomplished 
more useful work than is done by many during a 
far longer period. 

Although born on December 26th 1789, the 
name of Mary Somerville can hardly be omitted 
from the list of the great women of the Voctorian 
Era, so as much of her work was done during this 
period. She was the daughter of Admiral 8ii 
William Fairfax, and was brought up in Burntis 
land and Edinburgh, leading a somewhat secluded 
family life. It is said that a mathematical prob' 
lem in a fashion paper first led her to take an 
interest in the subject in which she afterwai*ds 
became so famous. In 1804 she married t 
cousin, Captain Greig of the Russian Navy, th( 
Russian Consul in London, but it was not till afte 
his death in 1806 that she was able to devote bersel 
to scientific I study. In 1812 Mrs. Greig marriei 
another codsin, Dr. William Somerville, the ins 
pector of the army medi^ board, who encourage 
and helped her to study. In 182J3 Mrs. Soinervil 
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was asked by Lord Brougham to popularise Laplace’s 
Meoaniqtie Celeste^ and in consequence in 1830 tJi^ 
Celestial Mechanism of the Heavens was published, 
and met with great and deserved success. In 1835 
a royal pension of £ 300 per annum was conferred 
upon Mr. Somerville, who in the same year published 
The Connection of the Physical Sciences ^ and in 
1848 Physical Geography, followed in 1866 by 
Moleenlar anti Microscopic Science. She died at 
Naples on November 29th 1872. Her name has been 
perpetuated in j^amous college for women, -Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, which was founded in 1879* 

Many women have during the past reign done 
valuable scientific work, though none of them per- 
haps have made discoveries equal to those achieved 
by men. Still, it is a thing to be justly proud of 
that a woman has within the last few years lectured 
before the Royal Society, this having been done by 
Mrs. Roberts Austen whose subject on the occasion 
was “ The Whistling of the Arc Lamp.’’ 

One of the most remarkable women writers of 
the Victorian era was Harriet Martineau, who was 
born on June, 12th 1802, and who was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Martineau, a manufacturer living at 
Norwich. She received a good classical education 
and was a diligent and conscientious worker in 
her school days, though not then displaying 
extraordinary talent. Her first appearence in print 
was made in 1821, when she contributed an article 
to a religious periodical, The Monthly Repository. 
This was followed by other articles, and short 
stories dealing with machinery and the working 
classes. In 1829 the failure of the house of 
business in which her money, and that of her mother 
and sisters was placed, rendered it necessary for 
Miss Martineau to earn her own living. Her 
health was bad, and she was deaf so that many 
ways of earning a livelihood were closed to her, 
but literature remained/ In 1830 she wrote 
Traditions of Palestine^ and also gained three prizes 
for three Theological essays written for the Unita- 
nan Association. In the following year she was desi- 
of writing a series of. stories as Illustratims 


of Paliticd Economy, and despite discouragement 
from publishers the first numbers of these’ tales 
was brought out early in 1832, and met with in- 
stantaneous success, five thousand copies being 
called for in the first fortnight after publication. 
From this date Harriet Martineau’s money troubles 
were over, for she could dispose advantageously of 
all her work. Her health was very bad indeed for 
many years, but in 1844 she derived immense 
benefit from hypnotism, and remained far stronger 
than she had ever been before till her death which 
took place on 27th June 1876. Despite being foA’ 
so many years an invalid Harriet Martineau’s lite- 
rary output was enormous. After a visit to America 
during 1834 to 1836 she published Society in Ameri- 
ca. In 1839 appeared Deerbrook, a novel. She also 
wrote The Hour and the Man four volumes of tales 
for children. Life in the Sick Room, Forest and Game 
Law Tales, Eastern Life,{on h^r return from journey- 
ing in Egypt and Palestine), Household Education, 
several biographies, and her own autobiography. 
Besides this she in 1819 completed Night’s History 
of the Thirty Years Peace, and in 1853 translated 
and condensed Auguste Comte’s Philosophic 
Positive, and in 1851 in conjunction with Mr, H, 
(4. Atkinson wrote a Series of Letters on the Laws 
of Man’s Social Nature and Development, For many 
years too she infiuenced thousands of people by 
her writings for the press, which were voluminous. 
As an educator and teacher Harriet Martineau has 
probably never been equalled, her influence being 
extraordinarily wide and far-reaching, and, though 
her agnosticism caused her to be looked upon 
askance by the narrow-minded and unco guid,” it, 
cannot be denied that she sought the greatest and 
truest good of all that of humanity, with a per- 
fectly earnest and disinterested spirit. 

The very greatest woman novelist that 
England has ever seen was undoubtedly 
Mary Ann Evans, famous throughout the 
English-speaking world as “ George Eliot.” 
She was the daughter of a Warwi<A;shire land 
agent, was born on November 22nd 181$,^ and 
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died on December 22nd 1880. She was mow 
highly educated than most girls of her class, and 

learnt music, German, and It8lian,being also a vora- 
cious reader. “George Eliot” did not begin to write 
novels till she was thirty seven years old, but did a 
great deal of literary work before then. In 1844 
she began to translate the Leben Jem of Strauss, 
and in 1850 contributed to the WeetmivsterlUnexi', 
of which she became assistant editor in the follow- 
ing year. The only book to which she appended 
her real name was a translation of Fuerbach’s 
Eaenee of Chrietianity, In 1856 she wrote her 
first story, TU Stul Forttutes of Uu Itm. Amos 
Barton, which met with instant appreciation 
on its appearance in Blaektvood’s Magazine 
in January 1857. Adam Bede appeared in 1858, 
and i lie Mm. on the tloss, SHu Mamer, Bomda, 
and FAex Molt between that date and 1866 
MuldUmareh and Daniel Deronda in 1871. Her 
most notable poems were The Spanish &ypsy (1868) 
Agatha, ihe Legend of Jubal, and Armgart (1871.) 

“ George Eliot’s ” genius was distinctly of the 
masculine order, she had a gi-asp of thought and 
power of description which has been equalled by 
few other writers. Her accuracy and scholarship 
were invaluable in the translating work whicli she 
did, besides standing her in good stqpd for her novel 
writing. Her views of life were sombre and this 
increased as she grew older. In her writings she 
invariably laid stress upon the fact that the path of 
duty was the one to be followed, though she w as too 

truthful to pretend that it was one which brought 

comfort to one’s self, knowing as she did that 
this was not the case. Despite a certain diftuseness 

and almost Johnsonian mannerism of style which 

grfiw upon her more and more in later years, George 
Eliot’S works stand out as truly great, bearing upon 
them the stamp of real genius, and containing as- 
they do many noble or beautiful thoughts. Her 
books are in themselves eloquent witnesses to the 
fact that she was the friend of many of the cleve- 
rest and most advanced thinkers of the time, who 
to gather round her. 


/Charlotte Bronle, who was born on April 2l8t, 
1816, and who died on March 2l8t 1865, struck a 
new note in fiction with her novel of Jane 
Eyre, published in 1847. The book was a 
daring one, for it dealt w-ith subjects usually 
tabooed to ‘ the young person,’ but withal they 
were dealt with in so right a spirit that no harm, 
but rather good, was done by it. Charlotte Bronte 
was one of the first to introduce a new kind of 
heroine, namely a woman of few personal at- 
tractions, but possessing a heart and brain worthy 
of the name, and who was ruled by conscience in- 
stead of being swayed by every ignoble impulse '*oi 
the hour. Charlotte Bronte also wrote three other 
novels. The Professor, Shirley, and Villette, besides 
a volume of poems’ in conjunction with her 
sisters Emily and Anne. Emily wrote a novel en- 
titled Wnhering Heights, marvellously powerful 
and lurid in description, but died too young for her 
genius to fully ripen. 

Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, who was born in 
1823 and died in 1901 did a vast amount of literary 
work of a very high order. Between 1848 and 
1892 she published at least a hundred and twelve 
volumes, besides translating and editing several 
books and being the editor of the Monthly 
Pachet. Her writing was very pure in tone, and 
she inculcated high principles. Her Heir of lied- 
(1853) and The Daisy Chain, influenced thou- 
sands of English girls. The fault in Miss Yonge’s 
teaching, as was pointed out in one of the leading 
reviews shortly after her death, was, that she 
propagated the doctrine that it was right to marry 
on absolutely insufficient means, without regard to 
the future, and that apparently enormous families 
were her ideal whether the parents had the where- 
withal to educate them properly or no. Miss Yonge’s 
historical novels are, it will be agreed by most 
people, undoubtedly better than her stories of 
modern life. Amongst her excellent historical 
stories may be mentioned a Chaplet of Pearh, The 
Dove in the Eagles Nest, Th^JJaged Lwn% The C/wirt- 
gding, Unhioivn to Histai'y^ and Tm Ponnilese Pfin- 
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ernes. She also wrote several books on history 
and some biographies. She did an immense amount 
of good with the money she earned by writing, 
helping the poor of her native village Otterbourne 
in Hampshire (where she lived and died), and fit- 
ting out the missionary schooner the Southern Cross 
for Bishop Selwyn wi#r a portion of the profits 
from 2^h4 Heir of Eedclyffe, With the profits 
of The Daisy Chain she built a missionary college 
at Auckland, New Zealand. Her memory has been 
perpetuated by a scholarship founded in Winches- 
ter Girls* High^chool, and named after >er, a fit- 
ting memorial to one who always interested her- 
self in the higher educatiotf^pf women, and who 
was herself intellectual and accomplished in a high 
degree. 

Mrs. Gaskell, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Cleghorn Stevenson, and who was born on Sep- 
tember 29th 1810, and died on November 12th 
1885, enriched English literature by a series 
of delightful novels, written, but not obtru- 
sively so, “ with a purpose.” The language is 
pure, and the aim and thoughts high, and free 
from all taint of bigotry. Her books were — I’he 
Moorland Cottage written in 1848, Cranford and 
liuOi in 1853, North and South, in 1855, Round the 
Sofa, in 1859, Right at Last, in 1860, SylMs 
Lovers, in 1863, Cousin Phillis and Wives aud 
Daughters, in 1866. 

Mrs. Oliphant, whose maiden name was 
Margaret Wil8on,is another Victorian novelist who 
did excellent work, in recognition of which she 
was awarded a Civil List Pension of X 100 per 
annum in 1888. Her stories were for the most 
part of Scottish life and character and were simple, 
natural,and interesting, though it would be too much 
to say that they contained a spark of real genius. 
Amongst her most popular books may be cited. 
Chronicles of Carlingford, A Country Gentleman, 
Kirsteen, The Wimird's Sm, and The BeleaguredCity, 
but she wrote about forty other novels, besides some 
valuable biographies, chief of which is The Life of 
Lawrevtce OUfhmt, She also wrote sonie delightful 


books in which her knowledge of history stood he^ 
in good stead, as examples of which may be quoted 
The Makers of Florence, The Maker's of Venice, and 
Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IT, Mrs. 
Oliphant died within the last few years, hav- 
ing w orked to the last, though worn out by illness, 
a noble example of Victorian womanhood. 

Undoubtedly the greatest woman poet of the 
Victorian era was Mrs. Barrett-Browning, who was 
born on March 6tb 1806, and died on June 30th 
1861. She began to write at a very early age, but 
her first published work was an Essay on Mind and 
other Poems which appeared in 1825. In 1838 she 
wrote 1 he Seraphim and other Poems, and in 1844 
another volume of poems which contained the 
famous Cry of the Children, After her marriage to 
Ilobert Browning in 1847, Mrs. Browning went 
to Italy with him, and a new influence 
may be observed in her poems from this 
date. In 1850 she published a new volume 
of poems and a translation of the Prometheus 
Bound of ..Eschylus. In 1851 appeared what may 
be considered as her magnum opus, a novel in verse 
Amrora Leigh. She also wTote some other poemS) 
which were published after her death, and con- 
tributed some prose papers to the Athenaeum, 
Mrs. Browning possessed true genius and her 
Sonnets to the Portuguese are amongst the very best 
love poems ever written in the English language. 
There are some very beautiful lines also in Auroi'a 
Leigh, and Mrs. Bowning is particularly happy in 
describing child life. Her thoughts are grand, though 
sometimes obscure, but whatever her defects, there 
is no doubt that Mrs. Browning was a genius, who 
left the world of literature considerably richer than 
she found it. • 

8uch are a few women of the Victorian era, of 
whom and of whose work it is however quite im- 
possible to give any adequate idea in the confined 
space at my disposal. A new order has sprung up» 
and the face of things has been much changed by 
it. Women now manage their own theatres, pub- 
lish their own books and magazines, take charge 
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of different institutions^ and in fact work side by 
side with men in many walks of life. It has been 
urged that they do not always do so with discri- 
mination. This is true, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that it takes some little time to strike a 
golden mean, and sixty years is a very short space 
in which to find a proper level between practical 
slavery and almost absolute independence. 

I have referred but briefly to some of the most 
brilliant spirits of the Victorian age, having been 
unable to do more within the limits of this paper. 
Still it must be noted in conclusion that the list 
1 have given is by no means inclusive, for 
1 can only barely mention the names of such 
women as Lady Henry Somerset, Sister Dora, 
Frances Power Oobbe, Miss Agnes Weston (“ the 
Sailor’s Friend”) Mrs. Lynn Lintou, and other 
workers of the kind. Also it must be remem- 
bered that women during the the late reign have 
distinguished themselves in art, amongst them 
being Mrs. Thorneycroft, the sculptor, Elizabeth 
Southerden Thompson (now Lady J^utler) the 
famous battle-painter as well as many others. 
Last, but not by any means least, have come 
prominent educators of women, foremost amongst 
whom may be mentioned Miss Mary Frances Buss, 
who founded the North London Collegiate School 
for girls, and Miss Beale, Principal of Cheltenham 
Ladies College. 

Truly the women’s record during the A^ictorian 
era is a gloriouH one. 

K. M, Begute. 
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MODERN BENGAL! LITERATURE. 

EBHAP8 in no other respect has the in- 
fluence of English civilisation been more 
conspicuously felt and the progress of 
Western enlightenment more markedly exhibited in 
Bengal than in the growth of its language and 
literature in the course of the last half a century. 
Bengali literature before the time of llaja 
Jiammohan Hoy consisted chiefly of poetry, drama- 
tic and lyric, the former being more or less 
faithful translations of. the great Hindu epics, 
Bamayana and Mahabharata, and one or two 
original productions like those of Mukaundaram 
and Bharatchandra, and the latter comprising the 
exquisite amatory and devotional songs of Vidya- 
pati, Chandidas and other Vaishnav poets who 
flourished about the time of the great Hindu 
preacher of the religion of love, Ohaitanya. Ben- 
gali prose, properly speaking, commenced since the 
days of Baja Bammohan, and the strides which it 
has since made, till at present it occupies the 
^oremost place among the Vernacular languages 
of India, is well calculated to fill the student of 
literary history with hopes about its still infinite 
potentialities. Baja Bammohan could hardly 
express all his ideas in his native tongue, but a 
well-educated Bengali of to-day may clothe all his 
thoughts on all subjects, except perhaps the 
material sciences, in chaste and decent Bengali 
without taking recourse to any foreign vocabulary. 
The great masters of Bengali prose, Pundit Is war 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Akshay Kumar Dutt and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, are all dead, but the 
work they have done is being steadily carried 
forward by younger men. The style at present in 
vogue is a mixture of the English and the Sanskrit, 

• but the words are as far as possible borrowed from 
the latter, as it is the mother of all Indian (Aryan) 
languages, and possesses great flexibility and aii 
extensive vocabulary. In. poetry, English forms 
and metres, such as the SonoB*; the Alexandrine' 
ind the Blank verse, have been intrdditced i^ith 
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great success, and the greatest poet of modern 
Bengal, Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, adopted the 
latter form of versification in his grand epic, 
Meghunadabadiia (ilk full of Meghanada). In 
piose, English turns of thought and expression 
have largely supplanted the quaint diction of our 
forefathers, in which pedantic verbosity predomi- 
nated over sense. Similarly, Saruskrit words, in- 
flexions, compounds, and inetre? have been la»*gely 
incorporated in the mudern Bengali. 

Thoughts and seiiliinents which were unknown 
to the people half a oent'iry ago, have now become 
the common property of the educated classes, and 
are already leavening the half-educited masses. 
Tliese ideas have to be expressed in words, and the 
language has thus received an elasticity and versati- 
lity which would, we believe, be difiicult to match 
from the history of any otlier literature during the 
same peri(xl. In his celebrated minute on Indian 
Kdiicalion, Macaulay said that a single shelf of a 
good English library is worth the whole mass of 
Oi'iental literature. The statement was not perhaps 
‘to much of an exaggeration at the time it was made 
so far as the Bengali literature was concerned. 
But at the present day it is certainly possible fur 
a Bengalee gentleman to be well-educated by a 
study of his native literature alone and find full 
•'‘aiisfaction therein for his higher intellectual 
cravings, at least as regards polite liteniture ; though 
it must be admitted that for all-round cultvire it 
's yet necessary for him to study some modern 
Ruropean language. 

Let us now look a little into facts and figures, 
iind see how the case of Bengali literature stands 
•It present. Here is a summary of the non -edu- 
cational books received at the Bengal Government 
Library during the third and fourth quarters of 
1 900 and the first and second quarters of 1901. 

\ ide Appendix, Calcutta Gazette, Jan. BO., April 
'!» July 10, and Sept. 25, 1901). In certain groups 
the following list (B G. 5, 6, 10, V2lf) edu- 
cational books form the vast majority, but as they 
are not intended for general readers we omit them 
from oalculatkm. 
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It will be seen from the above summary that 
Biography, Drama, Fiction, Medicine, Pi)etrv and 
fieligion are fairly well represented. Xor is the 
-annual outturn of historical literature altogether 
bad. But Art and Science seem hopelessly in the 
back ground, as no doubt they really are in this 
country. Again, it should not be supposed that 
all the books above enumerated are 4ltftto adorn the 
library of a man of culture. Of course there are 
books and books. In the 11th group, Religion, 
for instance, many of tlie books are indifferently 
written Christian tracts. But even making due 
allowance^ for bad and indifferent productions, it 
cannot be denied that Drama, Fiction, Poetry and 
Religion are welUcuItivated The mi^cellanec u g 
group comprises essays, books, and songs on vari- 
ous subjects, political, social, religious, domestic 
and commercial. One important work classed in 
that group is the Bisva-Kosha or Dictionary of 
universal knowledge, an Encyclopaedia of learning 
and a^rsuonument of literary genius rnnuing into 
many volumes. « 

The following table, summarised from the Ben- 
gal Library catalogue of books for the 2nd quarter 
1901 (vide Calcutta Gazette, i^ept. 25, 1901), will 
show the number and nature of Bengali periodicals. 



Some of those in the 8th group are for children, 
some are conducted by ladies for ladies and 
ihany of them are beautifully illustrated. 

Besides these, there is one Bengali daily and 
over a dozen weeklies published in Calcutta, one of 
the latter, the Bangabashee, boasting of circulation 
of over twenty thousand copies. In addition to 
these, almost aR the mofussil towns of Bengal liav# 
got hebdomadals of their own, i 


There are two literary academies in the metro* 
polis, counting among their members the most 
celebrated authors and learned men of our country 
One of these, the Bangyajhhitya Parishad (thr 
Bengal Academy of Literature) has undertaken thi^ 
difficult but imeful task of fishing out and redacting 
the works of all ancient Bengali authoiv. Tlu^ 
proceedings of the meetings of these learned 
bodies form most interesting reading. When- 
ever a new manuscript, coin or copper-platt 
hearing upon the history or philology of thr 
Bengali language is discovered or unearthed, tiu 
members of the academies meet together to disciisi 
it with scientifi(; accuracy iiiid earnestness. Fssnvi 
on literary, scientific and historical subjecis, show 
ing a great deal of researcli and learning, are reac 
before these assemblies, and if approved, piihlishec 
subsequently in their maga/diies. 

The drama has been revived, and here again. th( 
model adopted is a combination of the Western am 
Sanskrit styles. There are four or five theatre 
in Calcutta, and several others in the inofussiJ 
The stag<‘ and the auditorium are fitted up in 
European style, but the dress is adapted to orienla 
subjects. The female parts are acted by piiblt 
women, with great skill and ability no doubt, bii 
greatly to the detriment, it is to be feared, of tin 
morals of our young men. In the mofussil thea 
tres, however, the fair sex is represented by inal 
actors. With the establishment of the drama as i 
popular institution, dramatic literature has recei 
ved considerable encouragement, and the Hind 
mythology is ransacked to furnish fresh an 
ever-varied subjects for the lovers of* the stagt 
Society-sketches, melodramas, farces and pantom iim 
serve as a sauce to more serious subjects, Bab 
Amrita Bose, the able manager of the Sts 
Theatre, being a masterhand in the production ( 
such comic pieces. There are two illustrate 
weekly papers for those who patronise the hii 
trionic iirt. 

To a literary sludenyjjte most hopeful sign i 
the trend of modern Bengali literature w i 
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penchant Tor suhj*^cl« retjuiring deep study and 
,.esearch, such as hi-tory, biography, philology, 
philosophy and literary antiquities. Babu Dines 
Chandra Sen, B.A., lias produced a work on the 
history of Bengali literature and language which 
tor deep erudition and earnest research would 
compare favourably with similar Kuropean 
productions. Government has granted Inm a pen- 
sion for writing this epoch-making book. Babu 
JogindiaNath Basil's life of Michael MadhuDutt, 
llabu Cliandi Charan Bannerjeas Life of Pundit 
Isvar Ctiandra Vidyasagar and Babu Nagendra Nalh 
Chatterjea's Life of RajaBammolian Boy are master 
pieces of their kind. Formerly, no Bengali historian 
\\ould condescend to descant on a subject 
less coiii[)rehfcnsive than the history of India, or 
that of Bengal at the least. But now the tide has 
turned. Monographs on particular events, periods, 
districts, and places, displaying a good deal of 
scliohirship and originality, are becoming more 
common. Among the leaders of historic research 
may be mentioned Babus liajani Kant Gupta and 
\lvshay Kumar Maitra. Tlie former has written 
a history of the sepoy mutiny, running up to 
several volumes. The lattei* has produced a work 
on the inii<».h^iihiL&ftd VnvvinLli Sii’H j-ud-dowla, in 
which he has conclusively shown from Government 
r(>cords and other reliable sources that that unfor- 
tunate ruler was more sinned against than sinning ' 
and that the notorious Black Hole affair of 
t'alcutta is most likely a myth. Pundit Chandra 
Kant Tarkalankar's Fellowship Lectures on Hindu 
l:*lulosophy(B V^ols.) show’ a deep knowledge of 
that abstruse subject. j^Besides. articles on these 
subjects constantly appear in Bengali monthly 
magazines along w on scientitic, politi- 

cal, and sociological subjects, and som^f 
would stand comparison with tliose published 
similar subjects in England and deserve collec- 
tion in book-form, and translation into other 
languages. One of these magazines in particular, 
jhe Nahya-Bharat (New India), is devoted sjieci- 
^ly to philosophic and serious subjects, and there 


is no fear of its pretrfature extinction for want 
of popular support. 

Books oil travel form another interesting featui’e 
of modei n Bengali literature. Several Bengali 
gentlemen on their return from Europe, America 
and Japan publish books and write magaeine articles 
on the countries they have visited, and the a<k)Ottfits 
they give of the men, manners, and institutione of 
those countries are read with great avidity. The 
most comprehensive book of -this kind* hitherto 
published in Bengali is Mr. Chandrasekhar 
Bhur.Pradakshin (Tour round the world). Mr. B. 
C. Dutt and others too numerous to mention have 
also written about their experiences in the west. 
Books on travel on the Indiart Continent are also 
becoming numerous. Mr. S. Tagore's Bombay 
Sketches is a big bulky volume profusely illustrated 
with beautiful engravings. Babu Jaladhar-Sen 
and Rainaiianda Bharati have WTitten books and 
contributed magazine-articles on their experiences 
in the hitherto unexplored and inaccessible regions 
of the Himalayan and the Tibet^. an(j[ every month 
the magazines are replete with descriptive articles 
of this kind. 

in fact the best current Bengali literature is to 
be found in the numerous Bengali monthlies. 
One of the foremost of them, the Bharati^ is under 
the able Editorship of Miss Sarala Ghosal, B. A., a 
good Persian scholar, who is doing her best to 
enrich her native language with the gems of that 
literature by translations from original sources. 
The reason w^hy Calcutta is so far behind Madras 
ill good English magazines lies perhaps in the fact 
that the highest and best and most original thought 
of our country is used up in the Vernacular maga- 
zines, leaving very little for exploitation by theia 
English Contemporaries, 

Translations from the Sanskrit, English, French 
and German languages also form a noteworthy 
feature of our current literature. Some of tLe 
best biographies, fiction and poetry of Europe 
have found their way in our miclst by means of 
.such translationsas for instance, Guy de MuK.'- 
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Mint’fli short stories, Heine and Victor Hugo^s 
poems, Moliere’s dramas and the like. In this 
direction there is however still much more to be 
done, and every patriotic Bengalee hopes that the 
day is not distant when all the gems oF European 
literature will be revealed before the eyes of the 
Bengalee reader by means of vernacular trans- 
lations. 

It may not be geiierally known outside Bengal 
that some of our most prominent poets and nove- 
lists are ladies, Mrs. 8varna Kuniari Devi ((Ihosal) 
M.A., Ex-Editor of the Bhdrati^ which is now in 
the hands of her worthy daughter, is one of the 
best-known Bengalee novelists. Mrs. K. X. Hoy 
a. A., author of the A'lo O Ch^} ft (Light and shade), 
Girindramshini Dasi, Mankumari, Priambada Devi 
have all acquired a high place among our poets^and 
it is a significant fact that their theme is not all 
love, but heroic, historical, mythological, social and 
even political subjects have also inspired their 

musor 

‘ Books fo^aiai|>,’ calculated to rouse their inte- 
rest on all good and noble subjects, are also very 
muchm now-a-days. They are generally 

profusely illustrated and got up in an attractive 
style, and found in every Bengalee gentleman’s 
household for the amusement qnd instruction 
of the young generation just learning their alpha- 
bets. 

In this hasty sketch we cannot do more than 
merely refeir to some of the most notable living 
authors of Bengal. The foremost living poet 
fiabu Hem Chandra Bannerjen, author of Britra- 
Sainhar (Fall of Britra) and other poems, formerly 
senior Government Pleader of the Calcutta High 
j^ourt, is now blind and in retirement. Govern- 
ment has generously given. him a pension in con- 
sideraUon of his literary merits, several noblemen 
have granted him annuities, and the public have 
ciubb^ together and raised subscriptions to help 
him in his distress. Babu Xabeen Chandra Sen, 
author of the Ibttle of Flassey, Kurukshetra, 
An|tobha, and other.. Epic itnd lyric poems, is a 


senior member of the Provincial Executive service. 
11 is works are full of poetic genius and patriotic 
fire. But the most versatile writer of the day is 
Babu Hahiudra Nath Tagore, who has sliowna 
remarkable aptitude, rare among literary men. of 
handling both prose and verse with equal grace, 
fie is the greatest Jiving Bengali lyric poet and 
composer of songia, the foremost critic and essay- 
ist. and his short stories in prose display an ut»- 
rivalled knowledge of bunian nature and a thorough 
mastery of the intricacies of style and thought. 
But Hai Kaliprasanna Gliose Bahadur, Ex-Manager 
of the Bhowal iiaj, is the foremost prose^w riter of 
Bengal. His ‘Morning Heveries, ’ ‘ {Secret Heve- 
ries, ‘ ‘ Midnight Reveries, ’ are thougbtful and 
original essay-s on various subjects couched in 
powerful and vigorous language and have eurn(>d 
for him the 8obn(|uet of ‘ the Bengali Emerson.* 
Before dropping my pen I would like to make 
a suggestion which, if adopted, is sure to prove bcMie- 
ficial to the vernacular literatures of India. 
Bertgalee scholars there are, well-acquainted \\itl» 
the Persian, Hindi, and Pali (Buddhist) literatures ; 
but almost none who can claim u fair knowledge of 
the Marbati, Gujarati, or Tamil. ' There is only one 
Marhati gentleman, long ivsi 

dent in Bengal, and a good Bengali scholar to booft^ 
who nobly strives to do the little he can to bring 
us in contact with his native literature. VV^'eall 
know' how vastly tlie modern European languages 
have benefited by mutual interchange of thoughts 
and ideas. If similarly the best that is thought and 
known in Bengali could be utilised Jiy the Marliali 
people, and vice folig as^ this 

is not done, there will remain a great guif 
fixed between fn iiilaia i » " b e iiefi t w ould -- W 

people of the different provinces^ 
atever the province they inhabit, all Indians 
naturally possess a community of thought and 
interest, and it follows as clearly as night follows 
the day that the ideals, thoughts and sentiments 
which inspire the people ^ one Indian ' province 
would be likely to have greater itiftuence ujwn the 
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people of another than any amount of foreign 
material. Suoh an interchange would justify 
itself by serving the best interests of the country. 
It would draw the Indians more closely towards 
one another, give them greater unity and cohe- 
sion in their political, social and moral struggles, 
and would probably lead to the foundation of a 
common language for all India like the Urdu, 
which was the lingua franca of Hindustan during 
Mahomedaii rule. Nobody would deny that 
these are consummations devoutly to be wished. 
For this purpose the best thing would be for 
some o^ur Bengalee scholars to study the vernacu- 
lars of^ier provinces of India, and for a select 
few of the inhabitants of these latter to do the 
same with regard to Bengali. May 1 venture to 
hope that this suggestion shall not have been 
thrown out altogether in vain ? 

.iTfAX Chandra BANNJflRJiSA. 


YOGA MYSTICISM. 


N no age has the human mind been able to 
accept the conditions of this external world 
with perfect contentment. h"or this reason, 
it has always ezercised itself upon the problem of 
the future. To account for the inequalities of 
this world, by reference to a pre-existing and a 
future state, to investigate the causes of our being, 
to know wdiat we are and what it is that really 
exists, has been the aim of every philosopher an- 
cient or modern. Various schools of philosophy 
have suggested different solutions, pre-eminent 
amongst which, staiuls the one suggested by the 
Indian Yoga Philosophy, the product of centuries 
of intense oriental thinking. Fitted by soil and 
climate for a life of contemplation, and^nfettered 
by any dogmas of religion, Indian sages have sef^u 
bounds to their thoughts. Their thoughts have 
traversed regions, forbidden to those who laboured 
under the disabilities of religions of forms and 
dogmas ; and doing so have taken flights, that 
*^n]y a;Cen^ry ago, would have disconcerted 


any European mind. But, the times have changed 
and the efforts of men like the late Prof. Max 
Muller and Swami Vivekananda have done much in 
interpreting the Eastern to the Western mind and 
the West is now quite prepared, if not to adopt* 
at least to follow with interest the ways of think- 
ing in the East. 

The Yoga Philosophy differs widely from other 
existing systems of philosophy or religion. It does 
not tell us that there are certain ideas and 
sensations, which are knowable and that beyond 
them lies the Unknowable, into which it is impossi- 
ble for us to step, and that Eeason, which is our 
most faithful ally in the former region, refuses to 
carry us into the next. Nor does it tell us, that 
there is a Hreat, Just and Merciful Hod, who des- 
pite all these attributes of his has a^eated this world 
with all the misery inseparable from it, merely for 
his divine pleasure. 

The Yogic sages say that there is no unknowable. 
Everything is knowable if only we take the pains 
to go the right way. According to them, there is an 
inherent worth in Man, which it is his duty to 
develoj). There is no existence outside " himself, 
what exists, exists within him. No Being therefore, 
has created him, no Being but himself, is the arbiter 
bis destinies. The universe has started with two 
lirst Principles, Matter and 8oul. The latter is the 
active, the former the passive Principle. These, 
as long as they remained separate, were governed 
by no laws and maintained their original condition. 
But this state of things did not last long. The 
active Principle had a tendency to combine itself 
with the other Principle, and no sooner it did so, 
no sooner did the soul combine itself with matter, 
not in one gigantic combination, but in infinite 
particles, each particle of the soul entering 
a corresponding particle of matter, than 
along with that combination, were bom» 
laws, which henceforth continued to govern it. 
Among other laws, mention is made of a law, simi- 
lar to our law of Evolution, as primarily governing 
this combination of Matter and Soul. According 
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to their theory, which so far perfectly agrees with 
our own theory of Kvolution, this combination pas- 
ses through successive stages of development 
until it reaches the most perfect stage known to 
us, vis5., that of man. But here, they part company 
with modern scientists. They assure us that this pro* 
cess of Evolution is not an indefinite process. It is 
bound to terminate in the separation of soul from 
matter and a return to the original condition 
of the Universe, which may technically be termed 
the emancipation of the 8oul from the thraldom of 
Matter. Though this is found to occur in the 
course of things, no one can predict the time with 
any degree of certainty. Millions of years may 
pass away, before any given individual can be free. 
But these philosophers say that it is in the power of 
man to facilitate this emancipation, which there- 
fore ought to be the goal of every rational being. 
The creation below humanity is incapable of ma- 
king any conscious effort towards the attainment 
of this object. But man who is in a superior stage 
of evolution can do so. The 8()ul is free ; though 
having involved itself with matter it has made it- 
self amenable to the laws that are the heritage 
of their combination. The law of pleasure and pain 
exercises a great amount of influence upon us. 
We live in terror of the physical and moral codes. 
Every action of ours must conform to them. Every 
infringement is sure to meet wuth its piinisiiment 
in the shape of pain. But we can escape all this 
if the Soul is freed, if but once it is made to see 
its Own strength and independence. Then thi& 
charm loses its power and we rise, god-like, above 
the laws that govern this Universe. 

The Yogees therefore, taking advantage of the 
knowledge of the conditions under which this com- 
bination took place and of the law s that govern it, 
suggest a method which puts it into the pow er of 
every individual to resolve this combination, so far 
as it is represented in himself, into its component 
elements without bis having to wait for its natural 
end. It assumes that during all these peregrina- 
tions of the soul from one form of tnatter into 


another, it has never changed its own form or 
substance. It has only forgotten itself. Its con- 
nexion with matter, has entailed uponit self-oblivion. 
To rouse it out of this Lethe, it is proposed to call 
in the assistance of the mind. The mind is not 
composed of the substance of the Soul. It is only a 
manifestation of Matter, though its finest mani- 
festation. Almost etherealized, it eludes the grasp 
of the anatomist. But it is the nearest link in the 
chain that binds the Soul to Matter, for, the mind 
is the tnirror upon which all the passions are 
reflected and the Soul catching these reflections, 
forgets that it itself is independent, forgets that 
it is different from Matter, and makes itself mis- 
erable. We are therefore to prevent these hostile 
rays from reaching the mind. The mind has been 
accustomed to a multitude of thoughts, whj^H can 
not be stopped in a moment. The praSce of 
disinterested virtue is inculcated, because it* stops 
hair their number. Besides, an elaborate course of 
practices has been recommended the chief principle 
underlying which is the gradual narrowing of the 
vision of the mind, until it can shut out all external 
objects at will and concentrate itself upon one idea 
alone. Then the Yogee acliieves his object: the Sou) 
regains its native freedom. 

^ This is a very brief outline of the doctrines of the 
Yoga philosophy, the ancient idealism. We are 
asked to prefer the world of ideas, to the world of 
material benefits, tn so far, they are at one with 
the modern idealists. But they go a step further. 
They have reduced to a system, what in the latter 
is only vague longing. Whatever they have 
propounded, they claim to have verified by experi- 
ence, and ask us to do the same, before we reject 
it as unworthy. Considering that we are not asked 
to wait for the Promised Land until death, it is 
but just that we should give their system a trial. If 
we are tempted to think that this is nothing, but 
the hallucination produced by fevered imaginations, 
we shall do well to remember that, the law of 
Evolution, the discovery of which is justly accounted 
one of the greatest triumphs of modern science 
was twenty or thirty centuries ago, found out by 
these ancient sages and accorded a prominent place 
in their system. Such men, it is impossible to 
suppose, could have been mere fanatics. Their very 
assumptions have the merit of being extre- 
mely reasonable and every proposition is work- 
ed out to its legitimate conclusion. The aim 
is the emancipation of the soul, the means the 
eradication of passions. Whether we subscribe to 
their views about the Soul and its emancipation or 
no, an effort to accomplish the latter is sure to 
make the individual, better,»„i»obler and holier. 

V. G-. DHSHPAJPDi. ’ 
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THE FAN IN CHINA. 


HR fan, like the cliopstick, the joMS stick, 
the lantern, or the kowtoa, is a distinctive- 
ly national institution of the Chinese, but 
it is almost as difficult to trace back the date 
when it was introduced into the country, as it is 
to ascertain exactly when China first enjoyed the 
morning light of her peculiar yet wondrous 
civilisation. We have it on one* authority that 
the RmperorHsieii' Yuan, who ascended the throne 
about 2700 J3.C., was the monarch responsible 
for the introduction of the fan into China, while, 
another authority declares that it was at the 
commencement of the Chow dynasty, or over a 
thousand years later, that the article was invented 
and brought into general use. Other Chinese 
antiquarians again positively maintain that it was 
the wise and beneficent Emperor Shun, of revered 
memory, who brought the fan into use 
with the object of conducing to the comfort 
of his children. He ascended the throne, it 
may be remembered, about 2255 B.C. Be all 
this as it may, it is clear the fan not only took im- 
mensely the fancy of a people always characterised 
by a certain astheticism of taste, but continues 
to the present day to be absolutely indispensable, 
whether among the rich or the poor, the great 
or the small; and if one travels through the 
celestial Kingdom during the warm summer 
months, one observes a constant flutter of fans, 
disclosing rare, quaint, startling and often singularly 
beautiful artistic effects All sorts and conditions 
of Chinese either fan themselves or are fanned by 
domestics employed for the purpose. Among those 
of high social degree, during the hot weather, it is 
the fashion to get servants to stand behind their 
masters at meal times and work at the large fea- 
ther fan a particular variety, originally made, 
’^^ys a pretty legend, (and China is full of pretty 
itigends) from the tail feathers of a pheasant under 
Iptngular circumstances. Tt appears that an emperor 


aos 


of the Yin dynasty, on a certain occasion associated 
the crowing of a pheasant with some fortunate 
event, and since then the rich plumage of these 
birds has been used for th^ making of these fans. 
Indeed, Chinese antiquarians have found reason to 
believe that the first fans ever used wei'e turned out 
of the plumage of birds and the foliage of trees, 
and in the language of Chinese literature the fan 
is described as the Pluenix Tail or the Jay^s wings. 
Figuratively, it is a pretty national conceit to 
speak of this appanage as a “ strike the butterfly,*^ 
a “ chase the flies,” a “ call the wind,” or a 
“ change the season.” Ijabourers in China cool 
themselves with fans as they go along the streets 
bearing loads, little urchins are especially engaged 
to fan busy, fat and perspiring shopkeepers 
and sales-meri, soldiers fan themselves eveu when 
on parade, and among the quaint paraphernalia 
in the procession of a Mandarin of certain rank is 
a huge wooden fan, and a curious phase of Chinese 
etiquette lays down that if two Mandarins of this 
particular rank meet on the highway, the servants 
of each should run up and interpose the large 
wooden fans between the sedan chairs of their 
masters, w'hoare thereby very conveniently supposed 
not to see one another and are consequently saved 
the trouble of dismounting and exchanging hows, 
as another rigorous rule of Chinese etiquette lays 
down. There is remarkable diversity in the shapes, 
sizes and qualities of Chinese fans, and every now 
and then, some fresh variety, displaying some pretty 
difference of design, comes into vogue and is made 
much of, especially among the rich Every 
city and province claims its own characteristic 
fan. There is the large palm leaf variety, durable, 
cheap and most serviceable of all, and, as any (we 
who has travelled in China knows, it is to be met 
with in every tea shop, inn, monastery and private 
drawing room, in which last it is placed for the 
use and convenience of visitors. There is the com- 
mon folding fan, which it is scarcely possible to 
improve upon, and which one finds distributed all 
over China, even as far up as Thibet. It is. 
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made either of paper or silk, with an ivory 
or sandalwood, but most generally, a bamboo 
handle. The number of ribs, or bones, as the 
Chinese call them, in a folding fan, is a matter on 
which considerable stress is laid by both maker 
and user. Sixteen is reckoned the standard, this 
number being preferred because a fan with so many 
bones opens into a convenient number of interspaces 
to admit of the inevitable poetical inscription which 
cannot, according to custom, exceed a certain number 
of lines. There is the Honkow fan, strongly made 
of paper that has been oiled and rendered water 
proof but it occupies a very low place in the 
estimation of the Chinese, for its colour is black 

1 

and black in China is, as we know, typical of 
every thing that is morally base and unclean. Not- 
withstanding this colour disability, the fan is 
very commonly used by sedan bearers, a de- 
graded class, as w'ell as by old men, who are 
supposed to be above demoralising influences. 
It is noteworthy that the manufacture of 
black fans to be sold chiefly to foreign 
devils ” has long been, a thriving business 
in Canton and its environs. There is a very 
curious variety of fan which goes by the name 
of the “ broken fan.” At first sight it appears to 
be of the simple folding kind, but^ifit is opened 
from right to left, it seems to fall to pieces, for 
each bone with the part attached to it is separated 
from all the others as though the connecting string^ 
were brok^tThe Formosan fan, invented, it is said 
by a needy scholar, is at the present day no rnons 
t biifi a curiosity, It is in the form of a thick leaf and 
it has the appearance of a cone with the top lopped 
off and a short handle fitted to the line at which 
the apex of the cone has been severed. On its 
surface is a landscape or figure picture artis- 
tically traced with a hot iron. The dagger 
fan which according to most accounts is an old 
Japanese invention, but is now fairly common in 
many parts of China, is an utter deception, for 
while it looks like a folding fan made in lacquer, 
it is in reality a sheath concealing a deadly little 


dagger. The Mapfan, a far more honest and use 
ful article, makes as its name implies, a valuable 
travelling companion, for it gives the plan 
of some city or district, besides information 
of distances from place to place. Another 
fan which is such only in name but something 
very different in reality is the “ steel fan,” being 
no more than a bar of metal shaped and painted 
to look for all the world like an ordinary and harm- 
less fan. Celestial Imdmashes and larrikins are 
very fond of sporting this treacherous weapon 
which admits of being used with very murderous 
effect. In one sense a far more innocent, 
but in other ways a most diabolically ingenious 
article is the “ secret fan, ” which being opened 
in one way reveals a flower or bird or some other 
chaste and exquisite design, but turned up the 
other side, discloses some abominably immoral 
sketch. 

The ordinary folding fan above referred to, which 
is popular mainly for its handiness, is generally 
stuck in the high boot of the Celestial aristocrat 
and secured in the loose jacket of the labourer when 
it is not required for actual use. It is the fan 
that lends itself best to artistic decoration and is 
often made a thing of beauty. It is ornamented, 
for the use of the rich with pendents of amber 
jade, ivory, cornelian or other valuables and is fre- 
quently secured by the wearer in a beautifully 
embroidered case. It is accounted an appropriate 
gift for a husband, wife or other near relation for 
festive occasions. Fan etiquette is a matter of consi- 
derable interest and attention in China, and there 
was a time when distinction was strictly observed 
between fans to be used in summer and those to be 
carried in winter. It is still considered bad form 
to be seen with a fan too late or too early in the 
year, and although no dates have been fixed by 
convention to mark the beginning and end of the 
fair season, it is considered infra dig for a Chinese 
gentleman to sport a fan after a certain period of the 
year. Inscirptions upon^ans vary with every 
variety of thought and feeling, and some of the most 
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exquisite little poems to be met with in Chinese 
literature were originally inscribed on fans. The 
present writer once came across a fan on which was 
inscribed Chinese translation of Longfellow's 
celebrated “Psalm of Life,” and another containing 
the following inscription, ingeniously worked in 
seven lines with fifteen characters to each line:— 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
war cannot appreciate the happiness of peace. 

Those who have not kmiwii the bitternes.s of 
desolation and famine cannot appreciate the liappi- 
ness of plenty. 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
estrangement and death cannot appreciate the 
happiness of reunion with loved ones. 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
adversity and sorrow cannot appreciate the happi- 
ness of repose. 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
hunger and cold cannot appreciate the happiness 
of repletion and warmth. 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
di.sea8e and pain cannot appreciate the happiness 
of health and strength. 

Those who have not known the bitterness of 
dangers by land and sea cannot appreciate the 
happiness of safety and quiet. 

Nokman Uuthven. 


THE LATE MR, CECIL RHODES. 


N the foreign periodicals for last month, the 
absorbing topic of interest has been the death 
of Mr. Cecil Hhodes whose career has at- 
tracted universal notice and elicited diverse ex- 
pression of opinion. Mr. Ehodes is judged by 
such varying standards that the most opposite 
verdicts are rendered. One school of writers praise 
bis remarkable frankness and bonhomie of dispo- 
sition ; they hold that he was essentially one in the 
first line in the nineteenth century, who by his 
^ firm belief in the great destiny of England was led 
[’to dream of mighty things 


“ That to the dull did seem, 

Beyond the reach of mortal grasp.” 

The opposite school maintain that he was the 
sport of fortune and the creature of circum- 
stances and hardly think it right to accord 
to him the possession of that * dramatic quality ' 
which enables one man to feel with all the feel- 
ings of another ; otherwise, he would never have 
hoped to subdue Dutch Africa with a troop of 
police led by a doctor of medicine. Whatever the 
judgment may be, it is not denied that he was a 
man of large spirit, boundless enthusiasm and 
boldness backed by equal energy, and that he 
had these in such abundance that no task 
was likely to daunt him and that by the exer- 
cise of them he at least changed the face of South 
Africa. The lady who writes under the name of 
“ C. de Thierry ” in the Emotive Review calls Mr. 
llhodes the Hannibal of the civilized world. She 
says that all through the centuries it has been 
England’s good fortune to bring forth the right 
man at the right moment. When he came on the 
scene, the loyalty of South Africa which was vital 
to the maintenance of British Empire, needed a 
man and he caw# in the person of Cecil Ithodes. 
He stands alone not because of what he did, but 
because he did it single banded. His cardinal 
doctrines will be best given in the words of Mr. 
Sidney Low who gives some excellent recollection's 
of Cecil Hhodes in the Nineteenth Century*,’^ 

First that insular England was quite insufficient to 
mitl'ntmn or even protect itself without the assistance of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples beyond the seas of Europe. 
Secondly tliat the lirst and greatest aim of British states- 
manship should be to find new areas of settlement and 
new markets for the products that would in due course 
be penalised in the territories and dependencies of all our 
rivals by discriminating tariffs. Thirdly that the large|fi 
tracts of unoccupied or undeveloped lands remaining 
on the globe were in Africa and therefore that the most 
strenuous efforts should be made to keep open a great 
part of that continent to British commerce and cmoni- 
sation. Fourthly that as the key to the African position 
lay in the various Anglo-Dutch States and Provinces, , it 
was imperative to convert the whole region into a united 
self governing federation, exempt from meddlesome 
interference by the home authorities, buii loyal to the 
Empire, and welcoming British enterprise and progress^ 
Fifthly that the world was^ made for the service pf man 
and more particularly of civilized white. European men 
who were most capable of utilizing the crude resources. 
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of nature for the promotion, And finally that the Biitirih 
oonstitntion was an absurd anachronism and that it 
should be remodelled on the lines of American Union 
with federal self-governing Colonies as the constituent 
States, 

It is not, therefore, surprising that by English- 
men he should have been regarded as the imperial 
leader of the race, and by colonials as the 
personification of the imperial genius in England. 
The key to his ideals and his solution is laid down 
by Mr. lihodes himself. He says ; — 

Please remember the key of my idea discussed with 
you is a society, copied from the Jesuits as organisa- 
tion, the practical solution, a differential rate and a copy 
oi the United States constitution, for that is Home rule 
or Federation, and an organisation to work this out, 
working in the House of Commons for decentralisation, 
remembering that an Assembly that is responsible for a 
fifth of the world has no time to discuss the questions 
raised by Dr. Tanner or the important matter of Mr. O. 
Brian’s breeches, and that the labour question is an 
important matter, but that deeper than the labour 
question is the question of the market for the products 
of labour, and that, as the local consumption (produc- 
tion! of England can only support about six million, 
the balan ce depends on the trade of the world. 

that the world with America in the forefront is 
devising tariffs to boycott your manufactures, and that 
this is the supreme question, for I l^elieve that 
England with fair play should manufacture for the 
world, and, being a free-trader, I believe until the world 
comes to its senses you should declare war— I mean a 
commercial war with those who are trying to boycott 
your manufactures — that is my programme. You might 
finish the war by union with America and universal 
peace— I mean after 100 years. 

He believed that the great aim which statesmen 
have pursued through politics might he worked 
through by money. He really shows in the above 
declaration that he believed in a Jesuitical society 
u£ the rich for this purpose. It may be regarded 
aa a ghastly proposal and if it is ever conceivable it 
would be a tyranny which, as it is, is sure to have 
vanished with Mr. Bhodes. It was however, the 
distinction of Mr. Bhodes to prove the possibility 
of therejibeing one such man. Mr. Holland in the 
dburse of an excellent article in the Commonwealth 
remarks:-- 

His mistake was to over-estimate the capability of 
wealth as an instrument for the realisation of Ideals. 
But his Will is the evidence how thorough was his convic- 
tion. And DO wealth hid from him the worth of human 
character. Still be saw the need of endowing the Federated 
Oolonies, not with money, but with the deep associations 
that come from heroic graves in solitary places ; and he 
himself had retained the soul which desired for its last 
rest, not the crowded, fevered mart, but the solitude of 
the wide outlook in the heart of the hilts. 


Beneath all his schemes it would appear lay a 
deep conviction that his work tended towards 
the betterment and progress of humanity. Like 
the apparel the speech too proclaims the man. 
And \\ e may see the essence of the man, the 
bedrock of his nature in the following utterence of 
his. Speaking at Woodstock a few years ago he 
looked up to the great mountain above and said 

I find that up that mountain, ‘ one gets thoughts- 
what you might term religious thoughts, because 
they are thoughts for the betterment of humanity, 
and I believe that is the best description of religion, to 
work for the betterment of the human beings who .sur- 
round ns.* There are tho.ce, who 

throughout the world have set themselves the task of ele- 
vating their fellow-beings and have abandoned per.S()iiHl 
ambition, the accumulation of wealth, perhaps the pimsuit 
of ait and manyoftho.se things that arc deemed mo.vt 
valuable. What is left to them ? They have cho.scn to do 
what? To devote their whole life to make other human 
beings better, braver, kindlier, move thoughtful, andmoio 
unselfish, for which they deserve the praise of all men. 

Here we get a glimpse into tlie foundation of the 
great fabricof work and service which he bequeathes 
to future generations. After this, one would M 
inclined to forget his faults. 

In the gallant and remarkable career of Mr 
Bhodes two acts standout prominent. Up till the 
Matabele war, Mr. Bhodes had nobly striven to 
weld together English and Dutch in common in- 
terest. But, in dread of seeing the reform of the 
Transvaal Bepublic take a shape which would 
carry it out beyond the hopes of an African 
Federation under the British flag, he sacrificed 
the Cap© Dutch w ho had trusted him as their 
champion against the hated Krugerism, It 
was held as an aberration of judgment as 
well as a betrayal — “a betrayal of the Dutch 
Cabinet of which he was Prime Minister— a 
betrayal of the governor from whom he 
accepted the responsibilities of office, a betrayal of 
the sovereign wdiose Privy Councillor he liad be- 
come.” It was an act which degraded the level ol 
politics at home and inflicted a stain upon Mr 
Bhodes^ position itself at the Cape. The othe 
act is his Will which carries us beyond th 
range of w’ar and make^r unity between nations 
His superb endowment of international scholai 
ships which “ starts Oxford on a new career as 
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cosmopolitan university centre for the whole 
Aiiglo-Teutonic world/' enables us to see how much 
he thought could be done by the power of gold. 
The question is naturally asked “ How is it that 
the man who made the Will made the Haid.” 
Here is a man with far-reaching and chivalrous 
generosity, with his ardour for the love of justice, 
peace and liberty and who is at the same time asso- 
ciated with the intrigues and treacheries of that 
disastrous disgrace, the Raid. We have no space 
here to review the curious and interesting answers 
that are given. But judged by one standard, namely, 
tliatthere are few tasks more fruitful and beneficent 
than to strengthen the pillars of the British 
Empire, the life-work of Cecil Rhodes cannot be 
over-e.-^ti mated. We give below passages from his 
last Will relating to scholarships taken from the 
Ueview of lieviewn ; — 

Whereas I consider that the education of young Colo- 
nists atone of the Univer.sities in the United Kingdom is 
of great advantage to them for giving breadth to their 
views, for their instruction in life and manners and for 
instilling into their minds the advantage to the Colonies 
as well aa to the United Kingdom for the retention 
of the unity a the Empire. And wheresis in the 
ease of young Colonists studying at a University in the 
Tnitcd Kingdom 1 attach very great importance to tlie 
Tniversity having a residential system such as in forc.e 
at the University of Oxford and Cambridge for without it 
those students are at the mo.st critical period of their 
lives left without any supei vi.sion. And whereas there 
are at the present time 50 or more students from South 
Africa studying at the University of Edinburgh many 
of whom are attracted there by its excellent medical 
.school and I should like to establish some of the Scholar- 
ships hereinafter mentioned in that University but owing 
to its not having such a residential system as afore.said I 
feel obliged to refrain from doing so. And whereas 
my own University, the University of Oxford 
has such a system and I suggest that it should try 
and extend it.s scope so as if possible to make its rae- 
(iiciil school at least as good as that at the University 
of Edinburgh And whereas I also desire to encourage 
and foster an appreciation of the advantages which I 
implicitly believe will result from the union of the English 
^iMiaking peoples throughout the world and to encourage 
iu the students from the United States of North America 
who will benefit from the American Scholarships^ to be 
established for the reason above given at the University 
cf Oxford under this my Will an attachment to the coun- 
try from which they have sprung but without,! hope, with- 
drawing them or their sympathies from the land of their 
ftdoptiou or birth. Now therefore I direct my Trustees as 
**oon as may be after my death and either simultaneously 
‘^r gradually as they shall find convenient and if gradually 
then in such order as they shall think fit to establish for 
fnale students the Scholarships hereinafter directed to be 
established each of which shall be of the yearly value of 


£300 and be tenable at any College in the University of 
Oxford for three consecutive academical years. 

I direct my Trustees to establish certain Scholarships 
and these Scholarships I sometimes hereinafter refer to 
as “ the Colonial Scholarships,” 

My desire being that the students who shall be elected 
to the Scholarships shall not be merely bookworms, I 
direct that in the election of a student to a Scholarship 
regard shall be had to (i) his literary and scholastic 
attainments (ii) his fondness of and success in manly 
outdoor sports such as cricket, football and the like (ill) 
hi.H qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion, 
to duty, sympathy for the protection of the weak 
kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship and (iv) his 
exhibition during school days of moral force of charac- 
ter and of instincts to load and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates, for those latter attributes will 
be likely in after-life to guide him to esteem the 
performance of public duties as his highest aim. 

No student .shall be qualified or disqualified for elec- 
tion to a Scholarship on account of his race or religious 
Opinions. 

The Iteview of lUvieivu for May has an article full 
of revelations about Mr. Rhodes. The article shows 
1 h)w they dreamed a dream in common ; how the 
famous capitalist consented to the absorption oE 
the British Empire in the American Union ; how 
the Empire was to be ‘under-pinned' by an organi- 
sation analogous to the society of Jesus ; how 
Mr. Stead was to have disposed of Mr. Rhodes’ 
fortune, how a dark shadow came over the 
‘ fair and smiling prospects,’ and how finally 
Mr. Steqd was reproached for insubordination and 
disobedience though nothing disturbed tlieir mutual 
love. Mr. Slead expresses bis love for Mr. Rhodes 
in no uncertain terms. Nor has Mr. Rhodes com- 
pelled the admiration of Englishmen alone. To quote 
the views of a French writer, Mr. Rhodes represent- 
ed in the political history of the world “ something 
new and strange.” U p to the present time the world 
has seen men of the aristocracy gifted with talents, 
as well as privileges of birth, do great things. 
They have also seen tlie lower classes produfih 
geniuses and men who by force of character have 
become great. But “Mr. Rhodes was the first states- 
man-millionaire who owed his wonderful power to 
vast wealth.” He leaves behind him a terrible 
void, for men of his order are not found in every 
generation. Requimai in jnuse. 
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Ube Morlb of SSooiie- 


OUTLINES OF METAPHYSICS by John 

8. Mackenzie, Macmillan ^ (Jo.y London. 

We congratulate Prof. Mackenzie on the ex- 
cellent volume he has brought out. It is an 
admirable introduction to the study of Metaphysics 
and would be found chiefly serviceable to the 
student who is just beginning seriously to face 
the great issues that are included under the term 
Metaphysics. Though it does not give a com- 
prehensive and connected survey of philosophi- 
cal first principles as they appear in the light 
of the most recent developments of thought, 
it indicates with remarkable lucidity and sug- 
gestiveness the place and nature of the various 
metaphysical problems and the methods by 
which they may be dealt with. Prof. Mack- 
enzie looks at Metaphysics from a neo-Hegeiian 
standpoint and defines it as the science that 
seeks to deal with experience as a whole, or 
rather as a systematic unity. Special sciences 
deal with some part or aspect of experience 
but the most important task for Metaphysics 
is that of sifting the ultimate conceptions that 
lie at the root of our conscious experience but 
left over by the special sciences. While special 
sciences are limited in their scope and evade the 
ultimate problems which their subject-matter 
suggests, Metaphysics aims at completeness of 
view and seeks to press all its questions home. 

The method adopted by Prof. Mackenzie in 
seeking to understand the content and implica- 
tions of our conscious experience is the genetic 
method. “ What we seek to study is the general 
nature of our experience of the world. Now this, 
at least, is clearly a growth, and we can hardly 
hope to understand it except by observing its forms 
of development.” How does the experience of a world 
grow up, and what is the significance of the various 
elements in its development? This, according to 
Prof. Mackenzie, is the problem of Metaphysics 
and his book is an attempt to answer it in the light 
of the most advanced speculative thought of the 
world. He distinguishes three main levels of coiis- 
<jous experience, namely, sense-experience, percep- 
tual experience, and conceptual experience and 
'at each of these levels he notes the opera- 
.tion in different forms of those fundamental 
aspects of our experience which are emphasised 
by Psychologists — its apperhensive aspect, its 
feeling aspect and its conative or active 
aspect. The nature aind metaphysical signifi- 
cance of the aspects of conscious life and the 
st^es of conscious development are discussed 
with some elaboration and the activity of thought 


in the building up of experience is brought out in 
a masterly way. The great rnelaphysical 
truth that the whole system of reality — and not 
merely the world as we know it — is constituted 
by thought-determinations is presented in such a 
clear and intelligible light that even a beginner 
may grasp its meaning and implications. What are 
the fundamental forms of construction that are in- 
volved in the building up of our experience ? How 
far is each of these forms coherent in itself and 
capable of being systematicaly worked out ? These 
pregnant questions have been discussed in the latter 
part of the book, though their treatment is neither 
thorough nor complete. 

The impulse of thought to view the whole con- 
tent of experience as a sysleinatic unity is shown 
to result in the following niain modes of ideal 
construction : — (1) Perceptual construction, or that 
which is involved in the simple setting before us 
of a number of objects ; (2) Scientific construc- 
tion, or that which is involved in the attempt to 
connect objects together, so as to think of them 
in relation to one another as parts of a larjyer 
system; (3) Ethical construction, or that which 
is involved in the effort to bring objects into 
relation to a final end or good ; (4) Jisthetic con- 
struction, or that which is involved in the appre- 
hension of objects in relation to feeiinp;, 
as the. beautiful or the reverse; (5) Keligloiis 
construction or that which is involved in the 
effort ti) view the universe as a complete system 
which is one, .beautiful, and good ; (6) Speculative 
construction, or that which is involved in the 
syctematic attempt to think out the justification 
for such a view of the universe. Each of these 
ideal constructions is subject to inherent diffi- 
culties and limitations and neither of them 
gives complete satisfaction to the constructive 
impulses of thought. Yet tliey are necessary 
for the coherence of our experience and give 
it a rational significance. This is the point 
which Pn)f. Mackenzie urge.s in the concluding 
chapter of the book, in which he summarises 
the broad r.;su]ts of his metaphysical enquiry. 
The volume, though elementary, is full of sugges- 
tive and systematic thought and will, we liave 
no doubt, commend itself to a large circle of 
students of Metaphysics. 

MALABAR AN 
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by T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR, B.A., 
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Rev; F. W. KELLETT, M.A., F.M.U. 
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STEPHEN CRANE’S “ LAST WORDS. ” 

Amongst the latest additions to Bell’s Indian 
and Colonial Library is a volume by (Stephen 
Crane, entitled Last Wwds. The book is a collec- 
tion of short stories and impressionist sketches, 
and contains no episode equal in length or impor- 
tance to that of the famous Red Badge of Courage, 
The index of the book is subdivided as follows. 
'Ihe Reluctant Voyagers^ Spitzbergen Tales,, Wyoming 
Valley Tales, Lmdon Imj^ressiom, New Yorh Bket- 
dies. The Assassins in Modern Battles. Irish 
Notes, Sullivan Country Sketches, and (Several Mis- 
cellaneous stories. 

Of these, the Spitzbergen Tales will probably be 
most appreciated by those who admired Crane’s 
earlier psychological and battle studies. They are 
wonderfully convincing in style, almost too much 
so, especially one entilled The Upturned Face, 
in which the burying by two comrades of a man 
killed in battle is described with gruesomely 
vivid force. Stirring to a degree is another tale 
of this series, namely. And if He Wills We must 
Die in which it is shown how sixteen men held a 
house against a force enormously superior in 
numbers, who finally shot them alh down. When 
the leader of the opposing force at last got into 
the house, ** he turned with a shrug to his sergeant. 
“ God I should have estimated them at least one 
hundred strong,” said he, so gallant had been the 
little band’s resistance. 

In The Wyoming Valley Tales we are shown 
something of what was endured by the brave 
pioneers in some of the wilder parts of America. 
The Ked Indians against whom they had to contend 
were pitiless foes, w'ho inllicted horrors unspeak- 
able upon their victims before granting them the 
crowning mercy of death. 

It seems almost a pity that some sketchs w hich 
were evidently only slight newspaper contributions 
should have been given a place in this lust volume 
of Crane’s work. They are of course clever enough 
in their own way, as all that Crane wrote was, but 
it is very doubtful whether such details as London 
Ltpressions will add to the writer’s reputation. 

The New York Sketches are for the most part 
powerful, especially the one which deals with 
Minetta Lane, New York, Crane certainly knew' 
what the life of the slums w as, and, what is more, 
he was able to show others what he saw. Want 
and vice too often go hand^ in hand, but even 
amongst the wretched inhabitants of these terrible 
Blums Crane ahows that gleams of human kindness 
occasionally lightened the almost overwhelming 
darkness. 


Like most people with a keen feeling for what is 
tragic, Crane nad a vivid sense of humour and in this 
last book of his examples of the humorous are not 
Iacking,from the broad comedy of At Clancy*s Wake 
shading to the sublter fun of The Reluctant 
Voyagers and Self-Made Man, 

It is almost impossible for those w'ho are un- 
familiar with the versatility of Crane’s genius to 
believe that the same person wTote the light- 
hearted sketches just referred to and the weird and 
horribly powerful studies Qni\l\e& The Snake and the 
Sipuird sMadness and a Tale of Mere Chance, In none 
of these stories is the subject matter new, but the 
treating of them is, for Crane’s genius consisted 
largely in beir)g able to treat common subjects in 
an uncommon way. He saw' naught common or 
unclean, but transformed by liis genius what others 
less gifted might pass by contemptuously, into 
studies that it is a delight to examine, not only 
for their inherent ana obvious truthfulness, but 
for the brilliancy and insight into human charac- 
ters and motives which distinguishes them. 

Those who are attracted by fantastic studies 
will delight in .77is Victory of the Mom, The 
Voice of the Mountain, and the Donkey that Lifted 
Hills, Space forbids a more detailed criticism of 
the book here, but at best it is hoped that enough 
has been said here to show that Stephen Crane’s 
Last Woinh contains a quantity of reading suited 
to satisfy the most varied tastes. 

English Readers for Indian Schools. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
the following publications; (1) Easy Selections 
from Modern English Literature, in two parts, by 
Sir lioper Lethbridge. (2) Selections from English 
Literature, Part I by Mr. Cecil M. Barrow, M.A., 
the well known Principal of the Victoria College, 
Palghaut. (S) English Poetry for schools by Mr. 
George Cookson, b.a.. Assistant Master in the 
Khedivish School at Cairo. The last publication 
is a special edition, annotated by Mr. A. V. Hough- 
ton, B.A., to meet the requirements of Indian stu- 
dents. Its chief merit consists in the inclusion* of 
several copyright pieces by well-know'n modern 
poets like Swinburne, Kipling, Kennel Bodd, 
fiobert Bridges, Tennyson, Browning and others. 
Another useful feature of this book is the short 
critical and biographical notes on the British 
poets and a summary of the four chief periods of 
English Poetry embodied as appendices. 
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THE MISSIONARY 61/ Oewge Griffith {George 

Bell ami JSons, London.) 

The dictum that the gins of the fathers shall 
be visited on the children ” is the burden of 
this very interesting novel of London life. The 
plot is an intricate one and is unravelled with 
much skill and probability. Life, in its most 
ordinary aspects, is full of little ironies and deep 
tragedy, and Mr. driffilh in this story has exem- 
plified this with remarkable facility. Vane Mac- 
well, an Oxford Student, and son of a distinguished 
Indian officer, meets with a girl, Carol Vane, who 
is no better than she should be, and belongs to the 
large class of “ superftuous’* women leading immo- 
ral lives under cover of respectabilit)'. Maxwell 
discovers that this young woman has an appear- 
ance curiously like his own. Of course he attempts 
to make love to her but is unexpectedly resisted. 
Subsequently he learns that she is the half sister of 
the unfortunate girl by the same mother, who is 
a confirmed inebriate and who he believed had died 
in her infancy. His chance acquaintance with Carol 
Vane reveals to him that there is no getting out of 
the coils of heredity, and that he has an irresistable 
cravings for drink, to which he, on two occasions, 
utterly succumbs. This consciousness leads him 
to break off his engagement with xMiss Enid 
Haleigh to whom he had been engaged for years, 
and for whose kisses he had fought a homeric bat- 
tle, as a boy, with Beginald Gathorne his life long 
rival. Vane Maxwell abandons his prospects in 
the Indian Civil {Service and takes orders, and, as a 
priest, electrifies London by his unconventional and 
outspoken sermons in fashionable cljurches and secu- 
ralist halls. His Mission— for he is the missionary 
— is not to the heathen, but to the self satisfied 
Pharisees and smug ecclesiastics of the great 
metropolis. How he succeeds, how his acquain- 
tance with Coral Vane leads to sensational disclo- 
sures, one murder,the establishments of a house for 
fallen women, and finally a happy ending must be 
discovered by the reader. Besides the story it- 
self, there is much common sense and broad Chris- 
tian charity to be gleamed from Maxwell’s sermons 
and discussions, reported in the novel which is dis- 
tinctly above the average of common-place fiction. 
One concluding remark about the only Indian 
character in the book must be permitted us. 
Koda Bux is a Fathan, that is a moslem, yet he 
uses the rooma? of the Thug to slay his master’s 
enemy, and he talks of Gods, and Causes and 
future lives as if he believed in metempsychosis ! 
The author is somewhat mixed in his ideas 
regarding Mabomedans and Hindus and their 
beliefs. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth and the Ruin of 
Souls by the lion, the Rev. Dr. Miller^ C. I, E, 
Published by (/. A. Natesan ^ Co.^ Rsjdanade, 
Madras. Cloth bounds Price One Rupee. Wrapper 
8 «s. 

This is a study of Shakespeare’s great play by 
our veteran educationist, the Eev. Dr. Miller anU is 
an excellent companion volume to the author’s 
“King Lear and Indian Politics,” published last year. 
After disposing of some preliminary points, Dr. 
Miller takes up the leading characters of the play 
for careful delineation. We are of opinion that he 
has succeeded in skilfully depicting the mixture of 
both the gO(xi and bad elements in the character 
of Macbeth and the growth of the latter under 
the actual circumstances in which he has placed 
till at last his moral ruin was accomplished and 
he proceeded to perpetrate the dark deeds which 
will ever be associated with his name. The con- 
trast between the “potential nobility” of Macbeth’s 
character and the disaster actually WTOiight in it 
by the yielding of his will to temptation,— though 
not without passing through a struggle in the 
course of which* many circumstances occurred, and 
many helpful opportunities offered themselves to 
enable him to make a manly retreat, if he chose, 
is forcibly and eloquently brought out ; and the 
result of Dr. Miller’s inquiry is a psychological 
study which is valuable not only to the student of 
{Shakespeare’s great play, but also to the general 
reader and to the man of the w^orld who has to 
keep his course straight on amidst the difficulties 
and delusions which beset all, and especially 
highly-placed men. 

Dr. Miller’s contrast between Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth is highly interesting, and we entirely 
agree in his estimate of the latter as “ a weak 
woman dowered with fictitious and short-lived 
strength by an impulse which bears her, with little 
consciousness and no reflection, beyond the bounds 
of nature.” In her strength and in her weakness, 
Lady Macbeth is a woman, and Dr. Miller has 
certainly succeeded in rehabilitating her womanly 
character against the critics w'ho have misunder- 
stood her and made of her a monster having none 
of the qualities of her sex and displaying in the 
evil cause which she had made her own the pre- 
dominantly masculine characteristics of persistent 
resolution and unbending and unscrupulous self- 
forgetfulness in the adaptation of means to ends. 
Dr. Miller’s success in dealing with the other im- 
portant characters of the play is, we think, equally 
conspicuous. ^ 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AS APPLIED IN 
CONSTRUCTION by Levison Francvt Ver- 
non Harcourt, M. A» M. Imt, 0, E. (L<mgman*s 
Green ^ Co,) 

The best definition of civil engineering that has 
ever been evolved is that formulated by Thos 
Tredgold, for the original charter of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, who stated it to be “ the 
art of directing the great sources of power in 
nature for the use and convenience of iiian/^ This 
practically divides all engineers into two classes 
civilian and military, but the vast range of matters 
dealt with by civil engineers has led to numerous 
subdivisions of which the three principal are civil, 
mechanical and electrical. Each of these again has 
been further subdivided but it is only with what i.s 
still left to the civil engineer in the modern accep- 
tation of the term that we have now to deal with. 
In practice the duties of the officers of the Indian 
Public Works Department are those of the modern 
civil engineer and these are so numerous and 
varied that specialization has become a necessity 
and men spend their lives in one or other of the 
great branches of the department whilst not a few 
devote themselves to well defined sections of a 
special branch. Yet the same preliminary train- 
ing is necessary for them all and upon a sound 
knowledge of rajithematics, chemistry, physics and 
geology all must base their professional career. 
The average student of an engineering college has 
seldom any well defined idea of the work which 
lies before him in the future and his selection of 
any particular branch of engineering is determined 
to a large extent by what offers when be first 
ventures into practical work. A concise summary 
of the achievements of the civil engineer is there- 
fore a desirable book to place in the hands of young 
engineers as it will serve to direct their attention 
to the wide ramifications of their profession and 
help them to understand how the same general 
scientific principles may be applied in different 
ways to the design and construction of works of 
the most varied nature. 

In Civil Engineering as Applied in Construction 
Professor L.E. Vernon Harcourt of University 
College, London has essayed this extremely difficult 
task and has succeeded in compressing within the 
limits of a single volume, a large one it may be 
mentioned, an enormous amount of information 
on modern civil engineering. In England, 
engineering professors are almost invariably 
allowed to take private work and the bulk of 
them are men in the front rank of their 
profession. Professor Vernon Harcourt has 
made a special study of the hydraulics of marine 
and river engineering and not long ago was con- 


sulted about the deterioration of the Hooghlyj 
Both as a teacher and as a consulting engineer 
he has had a Jong and varied experience and in the 
work before us he has summarized the results of 
his extensive and careful studies in a lucid and 
succint manner. Covering so many subjects and 
dealing with engineering work, all over the world 
it is impossible within the limits of our space to 
review the work in detail and we must confine 
ourselves to briefly indicating the nature of its con- 
tents and to a few remarks upon matters specially 
connected with India. 

The work i.s divided into 5 parts and consists of 
.‘15 chapters eacii dealing with some special branch 
of civil engineering. After an introductory chapter 
Part I. treats of materials, preliminary works, 
foundations and roads, Part IT of railway bridges 
and tunnel engineering, Part ITI of river and canal 
engineering with a short chapter on irrigation 
works. Part IV of dock works and maritime 
engineering and Part V of sanitary engineering. 
The book concludes with a valuable index, which, 
renders it possible to dig out information regard- 
ing any special point with a minimum of trouble. 

Apart from buildings and roads the great bulk 
of the Civil Engineers in India are employed on 
railways and irrigation v^orks. Harbours and 
docks and sanitray engineering employ a few but 
these branches of the profession do not bulk largely 
in this country. Probably nowhere in the world 
has money invested in engineering works yielded 
a greater return or conferred greater benefits upon 
the people than in India. Vive and twenty thousand 
miles of railway have opened out the whole country 
and whilst yielding an average relurn of oyer 
5 per cent, on the capitial invested have done in- 
calculate service in developing the agricultural 
resources and preventing the frequent occurence of 
local food famines of severe intensity, Tw’enty 
million of acres or fully 30,000 sq. miles of land yield 
unfailing harvests owing to the plentiful water sup- 
ply derived from the canals of the irrigation engi- 
neers. Naturally in dealing with these subjects 
Professor Vernon Harcourt makes frequent 
references to Indian Works and always in terms 
indicative of a high appreciation of the administra- 
tive and technical skill which has been brought fo 
bear upon the solution of the special problems 
which have had to be dealt with in this country. 

Selected examples of modern engineering w'ork 
are discussed and a careful study of the book 
will w e feel sure repay the labour it will entail 
and will greatly help senior engineering students 
in this country in arriving at a more definite 
conception of the fields of human enterprise in 
which the civil engineer labours. 
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THE CONQUEST OF DEATH, by Helm 

Welntans Ernest BelU London, 

This volume embodies a speculation and sets forth 
the possibility of an eternal and immortal life in 
- tile flesh. It is the outcome oF a new meta> 
r physical movement winch has of late years sprung 
up in America, based on the assumption that the 
source and real substance of every thing is CTniver- 
sal spirit, of which all material things are outward 
expression, that the growth of man is limitless, 
that he has an inherent power to conquer every 
environment, and to prove himself not only the 
master but also the creator of all things and 
conditions.* This doctrine of the universality 
of mind and of its immediate power and 
ultimate domination over matter has furnished 
a new philosophy of life, but its practical 
value is shown to lie in its application to the 
healing of disease. The votaries of this new 
thought believe that disease of the body is entirely 
of mental origin. It is the disease^ lack of ease, 
or mistaken conception of the law showing forth 
in the body. It is the fruit of mistaken reasoning 
made apparent to the senses. As the physical 
body is the expression of the mind, the ignorance, 
wrong thought and false beliefs which produce 
inharmony in the mind naturally result in bodily 
disease. The best way to attack disease and bring 
harmony and health to the suffering person is 
therefore to correct his mistakes and change his 
beliefs. The belief lying at the root of all disease, 
death and old age is the belief in the deadness of 
matter and the impotence of the soul to make 
and master its own destiny. Non-recognition of 
life, life that is self-existent anc^ eternal, as the 
basis of all things, and non -realisation of the majesty 
of the undying ego are at the root of all ills that 
flesh is heir to. A man is as he believes and belief 
is the shaping power in the body. If he believes 
that he is \|irjsak, helpless, and mortal, he becomes 
weak, helpless and mortal. If he believes other- 
wise, he grows endlessly in th«) direction of im- 
mortality, freedom and happiness. 

There is some hidden impulse within man that 
denies the inevitableness of death. It always 
^ms a far-off and shadowy possibilty but not an in- 
evitable reality or an irresis table fate. Every hope 
beirt|^ the sure prophecy of its own fulfilment, the 
intutive . perception of immortality which is 
implanted in all men is an unfailing indication 
that the human body possesses a power to conquer 
all its disabilities and save itself here, in the present 
world. 

Reference has been made above to the mental 
method of healing. If there exists a law by whiph 


through purely mental processes diseases of the 
body can be removed, it follows that, with a fuller 
understanding of the law by which this is done, 
we shall be able to annihilate disease and continue 
life in the body indefinitely. 

These are some of the arguments by which the 
author of the volume before us tries to establish her 
novel thesis. The premises embody a certain 
amount of truth as modern psychology would 
show, but the conclusion drawn from them is 
certainly farfetched. We undoubtedly recog- 
nise the immense power which mind exercises 
over the body^ but we cannot accept without 
evidence more cogent and irrefragable than we an* 
able to find in these pages its capacity to counteract 
the law of decay and disintegration which seems to 
reign supreme over this mortal sphere of existence. 
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DELHI AND THE PAUCE OF THE EMPERORS. 

Tlio Metajihysical Magazine for May contains a 
very interesting arlicle on this subject from the 
|)Hji of Marie B. Smith. Want of space forbids 
our reproducing the article in full, and we there- 
fore give 11 few excerpts therefrom which, in view 
of llie J oi l hcoining coronation there, will be read 
with interest. The city was regarded as the 
general capital of the great Mogul Emperors and 
still represents the splendour of their reigns. 

Mrs. Smith : — 

The innumerable palaces, once the huines of luxury. ro< 
mauce and courage, as well as of cruelty ; the far-famed 
Jumna Musjidmosque, which held twelve thousand people, 
the foit and beautiful gardens, all attest to a life bu-sy 
here, listless there, impenetrable to mental sight every- 
where, such as is not seen anywhere in Europe. 

The wondrous arts of the Mahomedan builders 
is attested by the gorgeous 

MOSQUE 

built by Shah Jahan in 1658, with its red sandstone 
walls, relieved by marble cupolas and graceful minarets, 
prepares one for the chaste and quiet view within. The 
marble floor with its jet borders, the marble pulpit and 
white marble founUiin outside, remiild the visitor of a 
faith in which cleanliness is a part of godliness ; and the 
myriad woi shippers so comtant in hourly devotion, con- 
trast strangely with the laie use of our Christian chur- 
ches wliich seem deaf and dumb to the passing life about 
them. 

The most costly and imposing structure in Delhi 
is the 

PALACE OF THE EMPEROHS 

where the emperor sat on a marble throne, with a 
marble canopy back of this is a wall ornamented with 
finest mosaic work— birds in semi-circles in natural 
colors, all their attitudes and habits represented, all com- 
posjcd of precious stones, and besides these are mosaics 
of fruits, flowers and beasts known, in India, and 
similar in produo<ion to the walls of the Seraglio, In 
the private hall the roof is supported by six rows of 
(pillars; at the top of each a group of arches meet.) 
Both ceiling and columns are ornamented in the richest 
‘lesigns known to Oriental art. 

The original ceiling of solid silver, it is said was 
canied away by the Malirattas in 1760. Beneath 
this matchless canopy stood the wondrous 
Pea-Cook Throne 

of solid gold, wrought in gems of numerous 
kinds — the figures of two pea-cocks standing be- 
hind it studded with precious stones of appro- 
priate colors to represent life. Between these 
i)irds stood the figure of a parrot of natural size 
^rv.^d out of a single emerald. The eyes of the 
parrot were two immense diamonds named the 
Kohinup, “ Mountain of Light,” and the Eohitur, 

“ Mount of Sinai.” When Nadir Shah sacked 


Delhi, he did not find the Kohinur; but a woman 
betrayed the Emperor and informed his conqueror 
that the gem was hid in the turban of the Em- 
peror ; and at a great ceremony given by the 
conqueror Nadir proposed to the dethroned 
monarch to exchange turbans with him, as a token 
of “ good faith.” As there was no time for reflec- 
tion and the Emperor could not decline the 
proposition of ^ 00 ( 2 /flif/i, the exchange was made. 
After remaining a long time in the Punjab trea- 
sury, when England annexed the Punjab in 1849, 
this diamond was presented to Queen Victoria, 
and is soon to be reset in the crown of Queen 
Alexandra for her use in the coming coronation. 
Cluuce colored inscriptions in the decorative Persian 
lettering also decorate this hall of the palace. 

“ Lovely angels seeking pearls, row after row. 

Come dow n to bless mankind, and fonts where 

flow 

Life’s waters, which a crystal radiance glow.” 

Among the interesting and splendid objects near 
this wonderful city of Delhi is the Kutab Minar 
which signifies the 

Polar-Star of IIeligion 

built by Kutb-ud-din, a slave in early life and a ruler 
who founded the dynasty known as the “ slave dynasty.” 
He died in 1210 and his name is [^reserved by the magni- 
ficent “ Kutab,” which is tower, minaret and pillar all in 
one. This lofty and tapering shaft of led sandstone, 
grey granite and banded with white marble. Is five stories 
in height and raises its two hundred and forty feet in 
majestic gracefulness In 1803 an earthquake deprived it 
of a symmetrical cupola, but it is still the loftiest piece 
of Afghan architecture now extant. The noble shaft is 
incrusted wilh chapters from the Koran, although it 
plainly shows its exquisite pure Hindoo designs, and still 
towers over the ruins of old Delhi. 

“ The view of the city from this great height is indes- 
cribable ” 

Mrs. Smith devotes a good portion of her article 
to a description of the beautiful and massive palace 
g.*ites for which the city is renowned and a summary 
of the political vicissitudes the city underwent. She 
concludes 

Delhi gallantly defended herself, as all the world 
knows, in the teirible mutiny of 1857 ; and all through 
the long and dreadful siege, even the English officers 
realized there was a supreme power in India to which the 
weak looked for protection against tho ambition ana 
r^city of the strong ; for again and again, the combined 
e^rts of the flower of the English army were overturned 
by some marvellous unseen power, and only when starva- 
tion was upon them did the heroic defenders succumb to 
greater force, and her gates were battered down. Still 
the beautiful architecture and interesting surroundings 
of the city to-day attract and compel the admiration 
of travellers from all lands, and Delhi still lives, beauti- 
fied by her present ralgrs ji{i many ways, and 9be has 
taught them to respect, even admire, the faith and divine 
compassion still practiced by the Hindoos. 

40 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY IN EDUCATION- 


Miss (Tei’Jikline ilod^soii -\\ln>se nmiir is not 
unfamiliar to readers of the Indiun Neru^w 
writing to the London Journal of Kdacaiion for 
May on the question of religious and moral educa- 
tion in schools dwells on the dangA*r of olVering to 
children secular instruction only. She remarks 
“ The practical teacher knows that the “ marclu‘s*’ 
between sacred and profane are an undefined 
region passing the wit of man to bound or limit. 
Moreover, were a child brought up, so far as that is 
possible, on purely secular lines, were he taught to 
reverence nothing greater than himself, and that 
modietm of demonstrable reality which lii.s powers 
of intellect and feeling enable him to grasp, the 
result for the average person (and education, lilo? 
legislation, must lay its plans for the average per- 
son) is disastrous : he grows up stunted, or, rebel- 
ling against his teacher tends to develop — perhaps 
develnps^into a fanatic/' 

Sifl^asdng the relation of morality to religion, 
6hd i^liates the impossibility of a divorce between 
the two in any scheme of education, and in support 
of her views quotes the following passage from 
MiU. 

^ The idea t^ Socrates or Howard or Wash- 
in||tOQ or Antonius or Christ would have sympa- 
thised with us, or that we are attempting to do 
our part in the spirit inWhich they did theirs, has 
operated on the very best minds as a strong in- 
centive to act up to their highest feelings and con- 
yiotions. To call these sentiments by the name 
morality exclusively of any other title is claiming 
far too little for them. They are a real religion." 

Those first tentative religions of which Mill 
epeaka^ grow, and in their growth they take on a 
vesture of authority, tradition, and ritual from 
which no church, no sect — not even the newest — 
can escape quite. Says Miss. Hodgson 

“ ^ere it only a question of primitive stirrings 
^ feeling, the problem of educating children 
l^ght be an easier one ; but how vast and varied 
itre the consequences of the initial idea ! In truth 
it it ho very easy matter to deal with the religious 
question." The difficulty lies in making the child 
aimrehend the doctrines of particular sects. 
“The’ mind of an average child does not 
fasten on to doctrine or to a philosophical 
disquimtion upon conduct ; it can understand ac- 
tion, it can draw meaning from a dramatic (»r 
pathetic story or from one which is both at the 
same time. A genuine teacher can win a res- 


poii.se from ordinary children if he lakes as his 
matenal any heroic Hgiire, any striking deed, nriv 
clear instance of a definite virtue, any pictmvMjiie 
ajiohigue.*’ 

Apart from doctrine, and apart from fact, th^iv 
is one other side of a child's mind that can be iu- 
tlueiiced — his emotional comlitioii. 

fi’he writer attaches great value to “ rituals ” oj- 
as she would call the furniture, the apparel linj^r 
of morals and religion in imparting ndioioiis 
and moral instruction to cliildren. 

“ The.se things, so diffenuit from doiitriri^ op 
from matters of fact, are <‘xternal, concrete to 
a child most real: they a]»peal to almost everv 
sen.se at once, and they kindle or pelrifv im- 
agination —that keen, influential power, v\liioli, 
though life be long and troublesome, or long uml 
jo\ous, never quiti' loses the impulse of childhood's 
impressionable hours. These matters, generallv 
summed up in the convenient and loose term “rilmir' 
are often dismissed as unimportant and trivial. 
Yet they mould the taste and inclination of gro\\iu<; 
children mould them for good or for evil ; working 
always along the line of least resistance, along the 
inherited tracks apd tendencies of individual tem- 
peraments." 

It is in rituals that religions differ mostly ; it is 
here not one will compromise or yield for ; it is here 
they win or lose the day. 

“ It is futile to dream of compromise and tinker 
with conscietice clauses. Therefore, the most 
practical, if the least attractive way (to many) out 
of the difficulty is the concurrent endowment ol 
the sects, the plan of putting various creeds on 
what may be called a legal and financial equality.’* 

No doubt in a sense, this is putting the clock 
back, but then says the writer : — 

“ Possibly we have learnt wisdom from the quar- 
rels of recent years — |)erhaps strong opponents 
have learned mutual respect. The fact is — and the 
growth of the scientific spirit has trained us to 
look for and build upon ascertained fact— truth 
appears in different times and places and to vary- 
ing people under different aspects ; and again, the 
fact is that human beings, cast in so many differ- 
ent moulds, require diverse kinds of treatment. 
Consequently, on the old principle that I be longest 
way round is the shortest way home, the apparent 
putting back of the clock might hasten the striking 
of the final hour, when, the cloud, whatever it be, 
which veils the truth being drawn back, we shall 
all alike see truth as it is and not perhaps quite as 
it has appeared hitherto^ 
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AN AUSTRALIAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


All Austnilian oorre-spoiident oF the LimUion 
it'w'rs ail interesting^ account oF the efForts iimdo 
i’ll Nc'v Eolith AVal<‘.s For the promotion of Techni- 
o;il Mclncation. Ifc'says: — 

fn no part of A iistrnbisia aro the advTintajjes of 
Icclmical education more warmly aiipre.ialed than in 
the parent State of New South Walch. where, after 
^nccet-sful exfieiimcuts in the formation of classes hy 
(tne of the Stale subsidised educational institutions in 
Sydney, a Technical Ediicatnm Board wjis establishe<l, 
which did good woik until 1889, when the State 
G()\crnmcnt a^ssunu d control of the movement, the work 
(if technical education being handed over to the Slate 
Department of Ibihlic Instruction. At this time Uiere 
were 72 metropolitan classes, with an attendance of 2,077 
students. In the same year the State ])iirclta.sed a 
block of land in one of the outlying portions of the 
city, for about £30,000, on whicli to erect a technical 
college on an extensive scale, tlie completed building 
now lorming one of the leading architectural features 
of Sydney. 

There is u chemical laboratory, and at the rear 
of the main Htructure are electrical engineering, 
plumbing, sanitary engineering, blacksmiths’ shop?, 
and well-equipped general engineering shops. 
The working o£ the classes is under the superin- 
tendence oF a gentleman who possesses a high repu- 
tation for organising and administrative ability, and 
has shown a special aptitude for the work entrus- 
ted to him. 


The number of enrolments in 1901, was 12,557, 
against 11,1119 in 1900, and there are hundreds of 
applicants waiting tor admission into the clas.ses as 
vacancies occur. 


The actual number of students during the third 
term of 1901 was; — Agriculture, 120 ; sheep and 
wool training, 79 ; chemistry and geology, 283 ; 
pharmacy, 24 ; mechanical engineering, 821 ; elec- 
trical engineering, 209 ; applied physics, 280 ; 
mathematics, 79 ; sanitation, 403 ; architecture, 
371 ; art, 732 ; industrial and decoi’alive art, 110; 
domestic economy, 130; separate classes, 454; 

total, 1 , 095 . 

Tlie number of students attending the colleges 
and branch schools w'as 9,267, as against 8,625, 
mr the previous year, being an increase of 642. 
The weekly average attendance of individual 
students w’as 7,721. Four thousand tw'o hundred 
and twenty-five candidates presented tliemselves 
mr examination, of whom 3,126 passed. 

After giving an account of the results at the 
^^chnological examinations, the writer gives the 
gures for the total expenditure on Technical 
education during 1901. The total expenditure on 
«chnical education during 1901 for the Sydney and 
t’ancli colleges and branches was £23,076. 8s. lid.; 
lor ^chnological museums, £4,597. 15s. 2d. ; and 


tor payment to teachers as part remuneration 
and purchaNe of chemicals and contingencies, 
£5,742.128. 7d. 

The general Features oF education in the various 
clas.ses at the Sydney College aie as follow; — 
Agriculture (elementary and advanced agriculture, 
with day instruction in fruit and flower gardening, 
poultry and bee farming, analysis of milk, bulter, 
soils, etc. ; botany and farriery are also taught). 
Wool sorting. Chemistry and geology (practical 
chemistry, theoretical chemistry, organic chemistry, 
and assaying ; day classes in practical chemistry 
and assaying are given, also in geology, minero- 
logy, mining, and metallurgy ; Saturday . after- 
noon excursions are aarranged for field work in 
practical geology, cfec., and for the inspection 
of mining machinery and appliances). Pharmacy, 
mechanical engineering (mechanical drawing, 
applied mechanics, blacksmithing ; pattern making, 
boiler making, fitting and turning, iron-founding, 
and use oF the slide rule). Electriciil engi- 
neering applied physics (elementary electricity 
and magnetism, elementary experimental mechan- 
ics, and the physics of sound, light and helit). 
Mathematics : sanitation (lighting, heating, cooling, 
ventilation, w ater services, drainage, domestic sani- 
tation, public water supply and sewage, municipal 
sanitation, and a special course for sanitary inspec- 
tors; plumbing comes within this branch). Architec- 
ture (architectural drawing and design, and trades 
drawing, archil ectural history, principles and 
appliances, building construction, quantity sur- 
veying, carpentry and cabinet making, also drawing 
and theory, handrailing and. staircasing, manual 
training, w ood and chip carving, and wood turning). 
An (plane and solid geometry, perspective model 
and object, freehajid from the cast, plant drawing 
in outline and colour, black and white, antique and 
life). In painting the branches are fiowers, china, 
landscape, animal, and still life. In modelling the 
work is embraced under the headings life, antique 
ornaments, and casting. Industrial and decorative 
art (house painting, graining and marbling, sign 
writing, decoration, design, and illumination). 
Domestic economy. Lithography, photo-lithography, 
physiology, elocution, shorthand. Penmanship and 
correspondence, Book-keeping. Art needle wofK. 
Scientific dress-cutting and dress-making, &o. 
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LORO ROSEBERY- 

Mr. Arthur Jl. W. Colquhoun contributes to the 
Canadian Magazine for May an article headed 
“ Lord Rosebery again in politics.” Mr. Colquhoun 
feels that the New York cable correspondents 
have been giving a distorted version of the real 
position of Lord Rosebery and his position in 
British politics. The writer thinks that the time 
is not far off when the present conservative govern^ 
raent will go out of office. The old Tories who 
have been hurried along by Mr. Chamberlain's 
zeal will soon lose their patience and the liberal 
party has hopes in the near future. 

Of all Lord Rosebery’s recent declarations, 
remarks Mr. Colquhoun, the one with the most 
direct bearing on future politics was his reference 
to Imperialism. Perhaps his exact words ought 

tobequdted: ^ . 

“ The last piece of advice I shall venture to offer the 
Liberal party is this— that they shall not dissociate 
themselves, even indirectly or unconsciously, or by any 
careless words from a new sentiment of Empire which 
occupies the nation. To many the word ‘ Empire 
is suspect as indicating aggression, and greed, and vio- 
lence, and the characteristics of other Empires that the 
world has known. But the sentiment that is represented 
now by Empire in these islands has nothing of that in it. 
It is a passion of affection and family feeling, of pride 
and of hope fulness, and the statesman, however great he 
may be, who dissociates himself from that feeling must, 
not be surprised if the nation dissociates itself from him. 

Commenting on this speech of Lord Rosebery,! he 
writer observes;— If this advice be taken, the swing 
of the pendulum must in due course restore the 
Liberals to power; but if other counsels lake 
’possession of the pal-ty, and it allows itself to be 
divorced from the growing sentiment in favour of 
the unity of Englishmen at home with Englishmen 
in the Imperial domains boyond the seas— a long 
ascendency of the Conservative party may safely 
be ^predicted. 

Mr. Colquhoun thinks however that the approa- 
ching peace, (since concluded) and a budget 
imposing duties on wheat and flour, clearly point 
to a new political situation. Lord Rosebery 
is in the best position to take advantage of 
Jaoth these factors. llis attitude on the war 
tag been in accordance with popular senti- 
ment, As to free trade, he has consistently 
adhered to the Cobden policy. A year or two ^o, 
during his I’etireraent from party strife, he visited 
Manchester and there upheld free trade and all its 
w'orks in a stirring speech, one of the most pro- 
nounced reiterations of the doctrine of Peel, Bright 
and Cobden given in the present generation. 
More recently still, LbrdRosebery and Mr. Asquith, 
his chief lieutenant, have declined to endorse a 
preferential trade policy involving a revival of 


protection. Practically a new issue has suddenly 
appeared. The war once out of the way, an appeal 
Ao the traditional and accepted views of English 
meii on trade niaiters may meet w ith a response 
from powerful elements now quiescent. Lord 
Rosebery is apparently the man best fitted to make 
that appeal. 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 

Dr. Edwin Marey writes in the Maynumbtr 
of the Arena on the probable effect, of the 
treaty recently effected between Great Britain and 
Japan, upon European channels of diplomacy 
and the agencies of American commerce. Tins 
treaty, the author clearly points out, is clmdly 
significant because it portends a new factor m 
international statesmanship— the “ balance of 
power ” in the Orient. Enlarging upon the motives 
that led to the formation of this treaty the writer 
observes that on the part of England an alliimee 
with Japan — despairing of any allinnce viith the 
TJniied 8lates— seemed the most available means l(» 
protect her (England’«) industrial and commeicial 
iritere.'^ts. On the part of Japan the nndive j.s 
sufficiently clear -she is desirous of protecting 
herself against a coalition similar to the one llnit 
robbed her of the/fruits of her Victory over Cliiiia. 
How' iniich the alliance wdll add to England 
prestige in the Far Bast and whether the position 
of England and Japan will be strengthened (*r 
weakened by it are questions that time alone can 
answer. He adds: — 

Tl»e treaty is evideutly aimed fit Kussia, and its purpose 
is clearly to check her advance in the East, How lar 
it will be successful! in this depends more upon the 
understanding back of the treaty than upon the lK«ty 
itself. The Russians will not fail to test the strength ot 
the treaty, and if it appears that siny considerable p-oi non 
Ihereol is “ bluff” the position cd England and Japan 
will have been weakened lather than strengthened by it 
If on the other hand the two powers have delei mined to 
act in concert much may be accomplished by their ccni* 
billed efforts. Provided both of them liave reached the 
conclusion that the “defence of their respective interests 
is (»f sufficient importance to warrant it. And the only 
effective method is a resort to force, it would not be dii* 
ficult for them to find at any time these interests aie 
“ threatened either by the aggressive action of some 
oiher power or by disturbances in China and Corea. 
This staitliiig discovery could c.f ouui^e be ma 
simultaneously by England and Japan. Nor is 
BiiytliingintheWTOty to prevent them from seeKinK 
redress simultaneously. 

However we all kiiowlhal the policy of niaint- 

eiianc of Ibo aiatns quo^ the open-door, peace etc. 
set forth in this treaty was very welcome to 
Russia. And Dr. Marey’s paper which shows a 
shrewd observation of racial events leads one o 
infer that there are student^of world-politics w 
believe that the joy of Russia as regards^ tne 
treaty is not sincere. 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE- 


A good summary of the salient points contained 
in the seventh volume of the “ Special Beports 
issued by the Board of Eduoalion relating to the 
subject of “Bural Education in France'^ is published 
in the School World and it shows liow well the 
French people have endeavoured to tackle the 
problem of primary education in rural districts and 
how their educational system has been varied to 
meet local needs. 

Under the Third Jiepublic, in the decade between 
1878 and 1887, provision was made for the build- 
ing and maintenence of scbools, and the training 
and certification of teachers ; and, further, Ferry’s 
three-headed scheme rendered education free, com- 
pulsory, and lay. Before this epoch eletnentary 
education had been, to a great extent, in the hands 
ot‘ the religious orders and the local clergy ; but 
by the Jaw of 1886 these schools were divided 
into state and private schools. 

The entire cost of the state schools is borne in 
carefully adjusted proportions by the state, the 
department, and the commune ; in the English 
phraseology, by the central, local, and parochial 
authorities, and la morale is taught in the place of 
any denominational religion. The private uchools, 
on the other hand, receive no aid except from their 
promoters ; they are subject to inspection only as 
to morals and sanitation, and are gradually being 
starved out. Still, in 1897, out of the six million 
children receiving primary education, one-fourth 
were in private schools, ilecentralisation has been 
the keynote throughout. 

Thus, in 1878, the onus was thrown on the commune 
of providing the buildings, with state aid ; in the next 
year that oF starting a training college was thrown on 
the department ; even in tiie higher primary school, 
though the director is appointed centrally, yet that 
official in council with his staff draws up the programme 
of work for his school ; nnd finally, for the purpose of 
education, France was divided into seventeen academies 
(universities), each responsible for the primary education 
of its area. 

The “rector” is appointed by the President of the Repub- 
lic, and has the normal and higher primary sohools under 
his inimodiate control; for tlic ordinary primary schools 
there is an “ Academy inspector,” who has under him a 
8toff of ordinary inspectors. These “Academy” or as we 
should 8ay“chicf” inspectors, seventeen in number, are “the 
real pivot between the central authority and the schools” ; 
in general they have been masters in seoondry schools; 
while the ordinary inspectors are selected by competitive 
examination. At first these were generally taken from 
the ranks of the elementary schoolmaster, but a regulation 
tequiring the attainment of certain degrees has somewhat 
restricted the fiald, and they are now almost entirely 
taken from the teachers in the normal and higher primary 
schools. • h J 

It may be noted that in France the elementary school- 
Pilasters are paid directly by the State. 


BISMARCK ON AMERICA* 

The Century for May contains a record of 
“ Conversations with the Four German Chan- 
cellors,” Bismarck, Caprivi, Hohenlohe, and Von 
Bulow, concerning trade and tariff between Gerr 
many and America. Bismarck’s downright criti- 
cism of America, spoken two months before his 
death, is thus given by the w'riter of the article, 
Wolf von Schiorbrand, who says ; “ After a few 
inti-oductory remarks by me, Bismarck told me, in 
his curt and somewhat burschifros manner, to take 
a seat opposite him. 1 drifted into some talk about 
the attitude of Europe, considered none loo friendy 
towards America at that time ; and from that to 
the Monroe Doctrine was but a step. Then Bis- 
marck was roused. I knew him to be the declared 
foe of that idea.” 

“ That is a species of arrogance peculiarly 
American and inexcusable, ” said Bismarck, wrath- 
fully, and his eyes gleamed “ You, in the United 
States are like the English in that respect : you 
have profited for age.s from dissensions and 
ambitions on the continent of Europe. That in- 
solent dogma, which no single European power 
has ever sanctioned, has flourished oti them. And 
how will you enforce it? And against whom? 
The powers most interested, now that Spam is out 
of the way, are England and France, the two leading 
naval powers. Will you drive them off American 
waters with your pigmy navy ? The Monroe 
Doctrine is a spector that w ould vanish in plain 
daylight. Besides, the American interpretation of 
this presumptuous idea has itself varied constantly, 
and has been buried out of sight for many years 
at a time. There is no deflnition of the idea that 
has ever been universally accepted in your country. 

[ remember an incident during the war between 
Chili and Peru which illustrates that at that time, 
for instance, the Monroe Doctrine was virtually 
dead. We had some information which made us 
suspect that the Washington Government intended 
to interfere either as an uncalled-for peacemaker 
or else as an arbitrator. At that time, as now, 
Mr. White represented the United States in Berlin, 
and 1 sent Lothar Bucher from the Foreign Office 
to him to ascertain, if possible, whether these 
rumours were true or not, Mr. White assiAed 
him that they were not but I insisted on something 
more definite than his mere belief, and so Mr. 
White drew up a cablegram to his Government 
before Bacher’s eyes and in a short while got his 
reply and it emphatically denied these reports and 
furthermore gave assurances that no such step was^- 
contemplated. And so it proved. At that time, 
then (he Monroe Doctrine was as good as dead.” 
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CHANDRASEKHARA SIMHA 8AMANTA. 


Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F. K. A. S. the well 
known writer on ‘Astronomy without a telescope * 
in the columns of ‘ Knowledge ’ contributes to the 
May number of that journal under the significant 
title ‘ A Modern Tycho’ an interesting article on 
the life and labours of Chandrasekhara Simha 
Samanta, a near relative of the iiajaof KImndapara, 
one of the tributary chiefs of Orissa and a celebrat- 
ed astronomer of the ancient type living in 
modern times. Here is a brief account of his life 
and labours. 

At the early age of ten, having been taught a 
little astrology by one of his uncles, he became 
most anxious to measure on his own account the 
positions of the stars in their nightly movements 
and by the time that he was fifteen years of age 
and had learned to calculate the ephemerides of 
the planets and of the risings and settings of stars, 
he was deeply disappointed to find how great was 
the discordance between his calculations and what 
he actually observed. In this difficulty Chandra- 
sekhara had to work out his problem unaided. He 
had to make his instruments for himself ; to some 
extent he had to devise them. The one of which 
he was fondest is a tangent staif consisting of a 
thin rod of wood twenty-four digits long, at the 
end of which is fixed another rod at right angles in 
the form of T. The cross piece is notched and 
also pierced with holes equal to the tangents of 
the angles formed at the free extremity of the 
other rod. In his di8CU8.si(m of the moon’s motion 
he made the discovery — independent and original 
on his part — of the lunar evection, variation and 
annual equation which found no place in tho 
earlier Siddhantas. 

Of the reisultsof his labours, Mr. Maunder re- 
marks : — 

To have obtained such important results and so 
high a degree of accuracy, by naked-eye observations 
and with entirely home-made instruments, and in 
the utter absence of modern book learning, is a 
striking illustration of what resolution can effect. 
Clwndrasekhara has been compared to Tycho Brahe, 
and the comparison is in man 3 r ways a just one, 
though the recluse of Orissa lacked many of tlie 
advantages possessed by the noble Dane. As to 
the accuracy of Tycho’s work, it will be remembered 
that Kepler was led >o the first of his three great 
laws by finding that his theory of the circular 
motion of the planets was irrecoiicileable with an 
observation of Mars by Tycho by eight minutes of 
arc— but one-fourth of the moon’s diameter— 


Kepler concluding that it was impossible that so 
good an observer could be in error to this extent, 
abandoned his hypothesis and tried that of motion 
in an ellipse. In the recluse of the Orissa village 
we seem to see one of the early fathers of the 
science, long centuries ere the telescope was dreamed 
of, as he grappled with the problems which the 
planetary movements offered to him for solution. 
More than tlmt, he affords an example of the 
achievements within the reach of the naked-eye 
astronomers, and a telling illustration of the preci- 
sion which patience and practice can give to hand 
and eye. And these are always needed. For be 
the telescope ever so good and powerful, still that 
which is by fur the most important, is the man at 
the eye-end. 


INDIA AND AN IMPERIAL ZOLLYEREIN. 

Economicus contributes a short article to The 
United ImHuy on this subject. He begins by ob- 
serving that people in thit^kirig of a commercial 
federation of the British Empire shut their eyes to 
the fact that the happiness of the whole depends 
upon the happiness of the parts. So long as tho 
commercial and industrial prosperity of the units 
composing the federation is not secured, the federa- 
tion is not likely to achieve its object. Economicus 
proceeds : — 

The leading idea of this Commercial Federa- 
tion of the . Empire is that there should be 
Free-trade between the different parts of the 
Empire and Protection against all foreigners. 
This proposal ought in my opinion to satisfy 
neither those who advocate the colinuance of 
the present policy of Free-trade for India, nor 
those who wish to substitute Protection instead. 
The unequal competition that has been introduced 
by the regime of Free-trade is mostly betwt^en 
Indians and Englishmen, and an Imperial i5oll- 
verein w ill only accentuate this inequality by shut- 
ting out foreigners other than Englishmen. The 
chief plea for protection in this country^ is the 
necessity that exists for the creation of a diversity 
of occupations, of a due proportion between agri- 
culture and manufactures by protecting our infant 
industries againt the hostile competition of nations 
that are, in economic matters, more favourably 
situated. An Imperial Zollverein that protects 
our industries only against Germany, the United 
States &c., and that omits to protect us from our 
most formidable competitor, England, is certainly 
of no value, at least so fa^ we are concerned. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S COMMERCIAL POSITION. 


The most important contribution in the current 
number of the Idler is a criticism by Sydney Brooks 
concerning chiefly the future position of Great 
Britain in regard to politics and commerce. The 
writer begins by pointing out the gradual growth of 
the commercial supremacy of Great Britain 
and the peculiar advantages she had to secure the 
manufacturing monopolv of the earth. But the 
ownership of the monopoly, the writer points out, 
was not conducive to the vigilance of Englishmen 
who were run away with the idea that their 
commercial position N^as too strongly entrenched 
to be in danger of attack. lie adds 

Their wealth, their power, their prosperity caged them 
up in a fool’s paradise of seciiiif*y and indifference, and 
hence have flowed many of the characteri.^tics that to-day 
handicap the English in the new age of competition. 
'I'liut fatal complacency of theirs, their lordly, unacoinino- 
diiting ways of doing business, the national myopia that 
will never unreservedly a<lmit that English methods are 
not the best, and the shortsightedness that will not risk 
a pound to-day to earn five next week— all these traits 
are the product of that halcyon age of monopoly, when 
the rest of the world had either to buy from England or 
to go without. 

As in commerce, so in education. The univer- 
sities cling to the dead languages and hardly make 
an effort to equip the youth of the country for life 
of to-day. Even to Oxford and Cambridge which are 
the pride of every Englislmian bequests and gifts 
come as rarely as Angelas visits. Nor does the 
State step into the gap left vacant by individual 
indifference. Education in England is free and 
compulsory but the best English Board School, Mr. 
Brooks goes on to remark, hardly reaches tlie 
•standard of the worst of the American public schools 
and falls far below the average maintained in Ger- 
many. He proceeds : — 

Compared with their two great rivals, the English do 
not appear really to believe in education, or, if they do, 
they are over-ready to seize on the smallest obstacle as an 
excuse for not acting on their belief. One never quite 
gets rid of the idea that in England cricket is thought 
more of than knowledge. 

Nor is it alone in commerce and education there 
are causes for complaint. England though poli- 
tically a democracy is anything but democratic in 
spirit. It is a democracy presided over by a monar- 
chy and ruled by an oligarchy. The habit of mind 
that prevails in the cabinet is of an aristocratic 
flavour. 

It cannot help being tender of antiquated privileges, 
vested interests and the venerable practices of the pre- 
competitive age. It thinks more of good form than of 
solid work, prefers elegence to efficiency, and perpetuates 


the disastrous idea that Government is an affair of char- 
ming manners and the small arts of condescension. 

But after all the causes of England’s relative 
decline lie mainly in herself. Mr. Brooks is no 
pessimist and is hopeful of a bright future. He 
writes 

The great need of England is science, and the next 
decade ertwo will show how far she is sincere in wishing 
to equip herself for the life of the twentieth century. If 
she re-organizes her educational system after the Gorman 
model,if she strenuously .seeks to remove the national 
curse of drunkenness and to combat pauperism by the 
erection of sanitary dwelling-houses and the adoption of 
American methods of transportation, if she acts in earnest 
on her latest and most useful discovery that business 
niethod.4 are not out of place even in Government offices, 
then theie i.s no reason why the twentieth century should 
not be as bright a page in the national history as the 
nineteenth. 

The writer next passes on to consider the 
schemes that have already been put forward for 
binding the colonies .^lill closer to the mother 
country. 

One for a gigantic system of Injperial defence, witli 
every colony contributing its share to the naval and 
military forces ; another for a Pan-Britannic Senate 
composed of delegates from the self-governing colonieSi 
sitting at Westminster and thence superintending the 
affairs of the Empire ; and a third for a customs union, 
an Imperial Zolivcrein, co-terminous with and restricted 
to the Empire and directed against the rest of the world. 

Of those the writer clings to the first as practi- 
cable. Something had been done in the matter of 
of imperial defence before the Boer war broke out. 
The colonies were ready to pour out their blood 
and treasure in defence of the Empire, It cannot 
be long before all the self-governing colonies will 
co-operate in mutual defence in line with the central 
tendency of British imperial policy. The business 
of expun.sion is over. England’s future task con- 
sists in holding and developing what she has won. 

In the matter of Imperial Zollverein, Mr. Brooks 
makes no definite conjecture as the conditions 
which could alone make the commercial union of 
the empire possible have not yet arisen and are not 
likely to rise for another century. As for the no- 
tion of a Pan-Brittanic Senate that scheme, too, in 
spite of Sir Wilfred Laurier’s backing, has dlje 
fatal blow. Tlie colonies do not want it and their 
loyalty to England will not falter on that account. 

SbnkeereAce’e dbacbetb Si tbe Vnin of Soula* 
BY The Hon. WILLIAM MILLEH, o.i.b., n.ii. 

lice- Chancellor, Unieerxity of Madrae, 

Cloth Ro. One. Wwpper Ae «, 
o. At NATBSANA Co, Priaton, Baploaodo, Modioo, 
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INDIA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION- 

To the May number of East ami West, Mr. A. 
Kangasawmy contributes an article on the 
question of “ Imperial Federation and India.'*’ 
After discussing at length the idea and aim of 
Imperial Federation, the writer comes to the 
conclusion that it does not seem to be within the 
range of practical politics. He, however, thinks 
that, in view of the recent development of the 
new imperialism, some sort of common organisa- 
tion for the British Empire will soon have to be 
established. Mr. Bangasamy discusses at length 
the question what part India should piny in such 
an organisation. There are many who hold that 
the question of Imperial Federation does not 
concern India and that it concerns only groat 
Britain and her colonies. Some politicians hold 
that India being u mere dependency of the 
Crown, its institutions or status require no consi- 
deration or comment. Mr. Bangasamy points out 
that such a summary solution of the problem 
ignores certain fundamental problems of the 
federation movement 

Mr. Bangasamy discusses the question as to how 
Britun should strengthen her position in India 
and observes. 

It is needless to state that India is Britain’s largest 
possession in the world. Its area is nearly ten times 
as larg;e as that of the United Kingdom, and its 
population is nearly eight times that of the British 
Isles. Its revenue amoants to nearly as much as that 
of the wealthiest country in Europe. Its commerce 
with England is yet more important. It stands first 
among the British possessions that contribute towards 
the profits of British trade, and stands only next to the 
United States and France in the volnfbe of trade carried 
on with the United Kingdom. Its costly and huge 
military forces form a substantial portion of the total 
military and naval strength of Great Britain and are 
available much more easily than those of the self- 
governing ^ealonies. Its administrative set vice opens 
out a field ’’not merely for the entertainment of a large 
number of Britain’s children but also for the display of 
their best governing qualities. That a possession 
offering such material advantages ought to be looked 
upon by far-seeing statesmen as the most important one 
in the growing Empire is only a reasonable expectation. 

There are, however, weightier reasons for claim- 

for India a prominent place in imperial ques- 
tions and schemes of Imperial Federation. Differ- 
ences of opinion might exist as to the immediate 
need for, and the particular way of, reforming the 
poUticai institutions of this country. 

But there can be no manner of doubt as to the fact 
that the present system of bureaucratic government is 
more or less a transitional stage in the pmitical evolu- 
tion of India. The missioi^^ Great Britain in India 
does not end mere^ with tlm estwiisbment of peace and 
order, with the introdocUim of a strong and highly cen- 
tralised administraHoaij^^^ u&ifcrmlty aud equality in 


administering justice. It is, on the other band, a more 
onerous duty imposed upon her to give plenty and pros- 
perity to the poverty-stiicken millions of this great coun- 
try.to give to its peoples the benefits of a free government. 
In short, it is her glorious mission to work out the poli^ 
tical as well as the economic evolution of India. 

Yet another important consideration weighs 
still more strongly in favour of the view indicated 
above. A.lorjgside of the changes in political ideals 
and methods which have been indicated at the 
beginning of this paper, there has also occured an 
alteration in the scene of political action. As 
nationalism has at the present day given way to 
imperiulism, the scene of international politics has 
drifted from the West to the Far East. 

The cent.ie of international complications, in which 
not merely the Groat Powers of Europe but also Japan 
and the United States are so keenly interested, lies in 
Asia, and not in Europe, in China and Central Asia, 
and not in Turkey and Eastern Europe. Even the Af- 
ghan question has for the time being, been merged in 
the Chinese question. The progress of imperialism al; 
the present day necessarily involves a fierce compet.- 
tion among the European Powers for the settlement of 
the unoccupied parts of the earth’s surface, for the ex- 
ploitation of all the available wealth of those regions. 
We are thus able to see how the opening up of China 
is fraught with such important consequences to the 
future of tlie world. The realisation of the importance* 
of the above remarks will enable anybody to perceive 
the necessity that there exists for Great Britain to 
strengthen her position in India. 

Such a strengthening does not depend upon the 
increase of military forces and defences in this 
country. It does not depend upon carrying to a 
greater extent the already extremely centralised 
character of the government. It depends, on the 
contrary, upon the admission of a larger number of 
Indians into the real governing body of the coun- 
try. It depends upon mitigating the poverty of 
the majority of the population by well-considered 
schemes of economic improvement. It is on her 
successful and sympathetic government of this vast 
dependency, on securing to herself the loyalty and 
the devotion of India’s children, that Great < 
Britain’s honour and glory — may, h^ moral great- 
ness-rest. “ If the belief of the great masses of 
the Indian people.” Mr. Leoky significantly re- 
marks, “in the essential integrity and beneficence 
of English rule is ever shaken, one of the chief 
pillars of our power wilt have been destroyed.” 

If the sense of ^nger to the progress of the 
British Empire f;!Om foreign rivalries and jealous- 
ies has drawn the colonies closer to the mother 
country and has suggested the idea of Imperial 
Federation, the sense that that danger lies in the 
Far East, in Chini^ and Centnd Asia, ought to make 

a land rise to the occasion by trying to draw 
a closer to herself introdumng judicious 
reforms into the government of this country. 
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STUTTBRING IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

(n various German schools courses of treatment for 
the cure of stuttering iiavo been instituted, and in Ber- 
lin six specialists engaged by the Municipal Board of 
Education, devote 12 hours weekly to the work Jt is 
p.sti?T»ated that per cent, of the children attending Ger- 
man schools stutter. Two systems of treatment are 
being tried ; one gives a vocal drill in sounds that the 
children find it most ditticult to utter. 'I'he other 
method deals with stuttering as if it were a nervous 
disorder which can be remedied by change of diet, speci- 
ally by diminishing tiie amount of meat, by open-air 
exercise, &c. By this latter method, after three weeks ’ 
treatment, 50 out of 93 were almost entirely cured. 

TN All) OF COMMERCIAL STLOIES. 

A valuable endowment for promoting the higher and 
more elTective study of commerce and industry has been 
o.stablishcd in connexion with the Owens College. Mr. 
J. H. Gartside, of Hollingsworth, Cheshire, and Overstone 
Park, Northampton, has generously given the sum of 
£ 10,000, which has been applied in the purchase of an 
annuity of £1,163 for ten years, payable to the college 
to be u.sed for the provision of scholarships, which are to 
bo known as " the Gartside Scholarships of Commerce 
and Industries.” The scholarships aie intended to 
induce young men that have already received a good 
oducation to devote a year at least in Owens College to 
the special study of subjects bearing on commerce and 
industry, and then to go abroad for the study of some 
particular subject, either in Germany or in the United 
•States or some other approved countiy. The electois to 
the .scholarships — with whom such approval will rest— 
'vill in the first instance bo the founder of the scholar- 
ships, together with two electors appointed by the Owens 
Oollogo and one by the Manchester Chamberof Commerce. 
Ihe emoluments of the scholar while in England will be 
about £ 80 a year ; but when he goes abroad a larger 
Slim will be given, which in the case of scholars travel- 
in the United States will probably be about £ 250 
pat annum. The scholars are to furnish reports of their 
investigations in the foreign countries they visit. 
*1686 scholarships are intended by Mr. Gartside to be 
an incentive^and assistance to those who contemplate a 
al study of commercial and industrial methods. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

Dr. Karl Pearson, F.R.S., of University College, has with 
the help of others, ladies and gentlemen, made a study 
of the physical measurements of Cambridge students 
and their careers, to find if their is any relation between 
mental ability and the size and shape of the head. AU 
the subjects being of like nurture and habits, there was 
les-s chance of mistake than if they belonged to different 
claa.scs The results go to confirm an earlier deduction 
of Dr. Lee, namely, that there is no marked correlation 
between ability and the size or shape of the head. They 
are also borne out by an inve.stigation of Dr. Karl Peai‘- 
sou on school children. His final conclusion is that 
very brilliant men “ may possibly have a very slightly 
larger head than their fellows, but taking the geneml 
population there is reallly a very insignificant association 
bt‘twcon size of head and ability.” 

A PLEA FOR A TRIPOS IN ECONOMICS. 

Prof. Marshall laid before the Senate of Cambridge 
University (April 11) a vigorou.s plea for the establish- 
ment of a Tripos in Economics and Political Science, 
these subjects having no due scope as a part of the Moral 
Science Tripos. He .says 

If similar economic changes continue for long, and go 
much further, our surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
available for naval and military use, will be less than that 
of Germany. England is not, and probably never again 
will be, completely mistre.«s in her own house. She is 
not free to v/eigh the true benefits of a higher culture is 
a more leisurely life again.st the material gains of increa- 
sed economic vigour, without reference to the rate at 
which the sinews of war are growing elsewhere. There 
is need for a larger number of sympathetic students, who 
have studied working-class problems in a scientific spirit ; 
and who, in later years, when their knowledge of life is 
deeper and their sense of proportion more disciplined 
will be qualified to go to the root of the urgent social 
issues of their day, and to lay bare the ultimate as well 
as the immediate results of plausible proposals for social 
reform. * 

In the course of his plea. Prof. Marshall strongly ur- 
ged that a knowledge of economics is now of vital im- 
portance not only to the legislative, executive, and di- 
plomatic corps, occupied with economic issues of their 
time, but also to business men. He also suggested 
an outline scheme. Meantime, a memorial requesting 
the Council of the Senate to nominate a syndicate to 
inquire into and report upon the best means of enlarging 
the opportunities for the study in Cambridge of economics 
and associated branches of political science has been 
numerously signed by members of the Senate. 
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Xtterats- 

THE SANATANA DHARMA CATECHI3il. 

We have received from the authorities of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, the first of a series of three Text 
Books, intended to train the young in the principles of 
religion and morality as taught in the Hindu Shastras. 
The SandtanJi Dkarrna Oatechism is intended for the use 
of little boys and girls, in families and in the Primary 
Division of Schools. It is published in English, and we 
are informed that it is being translated into Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Qujerati, Marathi, Canarese, Tamil and Telugu. 
Its price is only anna 1, We learn that the second book 
of the series the Sandtam Dharma bllementary Text- Book 
is in the press, and will be issued in the summer. It is 
intended for the use of boys in the Middle and Upper 
Divisions of Schools, and for elder girls. In tliis book 
Hindu teachings will be simply explained, and stories 
given illustrating the virtues enforced. There will also 
be a selection of Sanskrit Slokas at the end of each chap* 
ter, illustrating the chapter, and intended to be com* 
mitted to memory. Its price will be Annas 12 in boards 
and Be, 1 in cloth. Students will bo supplied at Annas 8. 
The Sanatana Dharma Advanced Text Book is also in the 
press. It is intended for the use of College students. 
Bach teaching is supported by copious quotations from 
the Vedas, Manu the Puranas and other sacred Sanskrit 
books. Its price will be Re, 1-8-0 in boards, and Re. 1-12-0 
in cloth. Students will be supplied at He. !• 

HOW LAVENDER WAS NAMED. 

Btymologists have agreed to trace the word lavender’ 
to lavare (to wash), through the Italiaft washing) 

which gave lavandula and laveudula in medical Latin. 
The theory of this derivation was that the plant was used 
for perfuming baths, or else that it was placed among 
washed Dr. Murray considers that this is not a 

likely sense development. He finds that the earliest form 
of the term was ** liveudula,” and suggests that the origin 
may have been from Uvere ,to be livid or bluish), relating 
to the oolour of the flower. It is not certain that the 
name has not changed in its application, for old plant 
tfhmes, he remarks, were often applied very loosely. 

THE DUTY OF THE JOURNALIST. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund was held at the Hotel Metropole on the 27th 
ulmito, Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice of England, who 
presided, observed that the respectable portion of the 
Press was by far the larger portion, and he was per- 
fectly statisfled that honest, independent, and right- 
thitiklog joorhalists despised and scorned the gutter press 
as much as people outside did. Those who contributed 


to the literary side of'journalism had a very difficult 
task to perform. They must keep themselves absolutely 
an fait with all the questions of the day, and be pre- 
pared to guide, and not to follow, imblic opinion. They 
had also to deal with that part of journalism which 
he thought presented many difficulties, and that was 
the public craving for personal information. (Hear 
hear.) It was certainly trying, but still, no one must 
make any complaint provided the matter was honest 
and fair, in good taste, and without ill-feeling. A 
public man ought not to shrink from criticism of thut 
sort in the Press (Cheers.) The honest criticism of 
a free and honest Press was one of the safeguards of 
public life, and wa.s quite distinct from (he fawning 
kin<i of reputation of domestic details, which were not 
required to the public (Clieers.) Because he regarded 
the Press of the country as a great jiower for good, 
he ventured to advocate the claims of the Press Fund. 
It has also a claim uppon a support because it was 
founded mainly on the principle of self-help. Since 
its formation in 1864 it had disbur.sed £ 40,000 in 
more than 2,200 grapts, a record of work of whiidi any 
institution miglit be proud. fCheers,) 

SU(300UR FOR ST. PIERRE. 

So grim a horror paralyses grief: 

An awe-struck world in silence stands aghast, 

Unable to conceive how time so biief 
, Could consummate catastrophe so vast. 

The startled people scarce could draw a breath 
Before their town had changed into their tomb; 

Their shout of warning proved their cry of death, 

The flame that flashed their danger dealt their doom ! 

For Olio brief moment Nature seemed to raise 
The veil that serves her mysteries to screen ; 

Then, all the blacker for that transient blaze, 

A blinding darkness shrouded all the scene. 

And man, still baffled, ignorant still stands, 

Not knowing why such horrors blot the sun, 

Unable still from Nature’s Titan hands 
To wrest the secrets known as yet to none. 

But what he does know is that, as cf old, 

When Death is busiest, pity’s needed most. 

And that when mourners have to be consoled, 

’Tis time that Charity were at her post. 

Here, then, is w'ork in which we all can share — 

Not to explain, but mitigate, the shock ; 

To soothe those sorrows, bred of dark despair, 

That in the train of grim disaster flock. 

Feeling how petty are oiir ends and aims 
In face of this Titanic holocaust, 

Let ns respond to the unspoken claims 
Of those who all but life itself have lost ! 

And let tbe force that surer made their doom 
Now help to flash them news of our design ; ’ 

So that with radiance piergkig through the gloom 
High in the heavens the Star of Hope may sWne^i 
-TVwfA.] 
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A PRISONER’S RIGHT TO CROSS-EXAMINE HIS 
BROTHER PRISONER. 

A strange question under the Prisoners’ Evidence Act 
was raised on April 26 before the Court for the consider- 
ation of Crown Cases Reserved. Two prisoners were in- 
dicted before Mr. Justice Ridley at the Leeds Assizes for 
offences under the Debtors* Acts, and amongst other 
things for conspiring to cheat a banking company. Each 
pleaded not guilty. At the close of the case for the 
Crown each prisoner elected to give evidence upon oath, 
each gave evidence exculpating himself and tending to 
incriminate the other prisoner who was charged with the 
same offence. Counsel on behalf of each prisoner claimed 
the right to cross examine the other prisoner upon the 
evidence given by him again.st his co-partncr. Counsel 
for the Crown contended that was not admissible, and 
Mr. Justice Ridley upheld that contention, and excluded 
all cross-examination of one prisoner on behalf of the 
other. The jury found the two piisoners guilty. The 
(|iiestiou for appeal was whether, under the circum- 
stances, counsel for one prisoner was entitled to 
(sross-exarnine the other prisoner upon his evidence. 
The Lord Chief Justice said the case was of very general 
importance The Court was of opinion that under the 
circum.stances counsel for either prisoner could cross- 
examine the other prisoner. For this reason he thought 
the luling of Mr. Justice Ridley was wrong and the con- 
victions must be quashed. The other judges concurred, 
SLANDER AGAINST NEWSl'APBRS. 

In a recent decision, the Austrain Supreme Court declared 
that the crime of slander cannot be committed against 


newspapers, as newspapers, in the legal sense, are merely 
" pill chasuble tilings without honour.” The Society of 
Journalists passed a resolution piotcstiiig against this 
cmious decision, declaring that newspapers commonly 
express the intellectual and moral personality of the 
editors and authors, and that consequently vituperations 
diiected against a newspaper are directed against the 
writers themselves. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE AND REVIEW, 

_ f his Journal For May contains among others the follow- 
fngaiticles: Law in the Emblem Writers by James Wil- 
wms D.o.L , L.LD. The Judicial Committee and the Indian 
"*8h Courts by an Ex-Judge. The Doctrine of Consi- 
yeiation by Rankine Wilson. Criminal Statistics, 1899. 
JJrunkeDness and Crime by R. W. Lbb, b o.l. Views on 
* Relations between England and America by 
The Reform of the Licensing Laws. By H. 

1 interesting notes on International 

and on recent cases. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF A STATE FOR ACTS OF 
ITS CITIZENS. 

It seems to have been suggested that the abduction of 
Miss Stone, the American missionary, by brigands in 
Turkey, and her ransom from them paid by the American 
Government, were grounds for claiming pecuniary com- 
pensation from the Turkish Government, and it has 
been pointed out in support of the Porte’s disclaimer of 
any responsibility in the matter, that the lady had 
received warning from the authorities of the danger of 
travelling through a wild district withont any 
escort; that the captors left her north of the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier ; and that no government has 
admitted its liability for ransom paid to criminals ; 
e, y., Italy for similar detentions in Calabria, Tuscany 
and Sicily, Russia in the Caucasus, and the United 
States for kidnappings or robberies on the trans- 
continental railway lines between New York and San 
Francisco. The assumption that the capture and de- 
tention took place on Turkish soil and by Turkish 
subjects does not decide the question. While it must 
be admitted that a State must in a general sense provide 
itself with the moans of fulfilling its international 
obligations, it is also true that a government cannot be re- 
quired to provide itself with the most efficient means pos- 
sible for that purpose, nor is it bound to alter its form of 
administration in order to give absolute protection to 
the intere.sts of foreign States. (Hall, p.230.) A State 
seems to fulfil that duty as regards foreigners if they 
are not placed at any disadvantage with native subjects* 
and if they are given notice of any special circum- 
stances which render it inadvisable to visit any parti- 
cular parts of its territory. After such warning they go 
at their own risk. A State is no more bound to make 
good losses or damage caused to life or property of 
foreigners within its territory by isolated acts of indi- 
viduals (unlebs such as it is well within its competence to 
suppress and punish), than it is for losses caused by civil 
commotions, insurrections, or foreign war and invasion ; 
but such foreigners are confined to the remedies available 
by the municipal law of the country. The act of an indi- 
vidual citizen, or small number of citizens, is not to be 
imputed without special proof to the nation or government 
of which they are members (Phillimore, i.eoxviii): and 
allowance must also be made in this case for tbe speciM 
circumstances of th<3 Turkish administration. It has 
been pointed out by Hall (P, 231) that this question 
of State responsibility has not been adequately 
discussed by jurists ; and the tendency of present opinion 
is to enlarge tbe scope of the principle. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of neutrality ; and 
discussion has recently taken'place as to the advisability 
of all nations recognising their responsibility in this 
case, by uniform municipal legislation on the lines of 
that existing in tbe United States and Great Britain, 
which would fill a gap in tbe present system of inter- 
national obligatioi]8.>-y'As Law Magazine and Review, 
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Staoe & }nOU0trs. 

THE USES OF CASSAVA. 

In the Uo»»wpom,m, Mr. Tackard points out the 

astonishing agricultural possibilities of cassava, better 

known as tapioca. It is a bushy shrub growing to about 
ave or six feet in tropical and sub-tropical climates, and 
its roots produce more starch per acre than any oti.er 

vegetable or grain. In South Alabama, Mississippi, 

Georgia, and Florido its cultivation is spreading witli 
great rapidity. It thrives best in the light sandy soil 
which before was thought not of much worth. e 

average .yield of the roots gives eight tons to the acre. 

The starch from these roots costs only 24id. per lb., and 

it is said to be fai superior to wheat staich at 3d, juir 

The gain in using cassava for fattening animals, as co.n- 
pard with the old methods, is stated to be about 30 l»r 
cent, on a seventy-day test, Hitlieito artiticial terlili- 
sers have been used for cassava in America, but now it is 
found that several kinds of beans and peas, growing 
freely in the regions where it is cultivated, form pei ect 
natural fertilisers for it. Tapioca is cultivated in the 
Straits Settlements, and would no doubt thrive eciua y 
well in many parts of India. 

IMITATION MARBLE. 

According to the DaimU Export He elew im' April, a 
master builder, a native of Denmark, has succeeded in 
producing an artilicial marble, to which no technical 
difficulties are attached, and which, as regards delicacy of 
transition of tints and play of coloAr, it is impossible 
to distinguish from real marble, and, moreover, 
as to cost of manufacture, is stated to be fully able to 
compete with all kinds of hitherto known artificial 
marble. The invention has also the advantage that the 
cost of imitating the most expensive species does not ex- 
ceed that of the cheaper ones, 'the Dani.sh invention is 
a patented secret of manufacture. 

At the present stage of devplopment of the manufac- 
ture, the inventor is said to be in a position to produce a 
Slab of any kind of marble about lialf-an inch thick, at 
an initial coat of about 7 d. per square foot. 

The JSaport Review adds that a wide field is here open 

also to foreign enterprise. 

A collection of samples is on view at the office of the 
Danish Export Association, Copenhagen. 

preservation of fruits. 

Mr. N. G. Mukherjea, of, the Agricultuial Department 
who is an authority on Indian agriculture and iiiclustnes 


is to the fore with a suggestion that the art of the pro- 
servation of food-stuffs, that is, of storing up the abun- 
dance of one year for use in a year of scaroity, should 
be taught in every rural school in India. Mr. Mukherjea n 
idea is to teach the scientific method adopted in Europe. 
He alludes to the canning of fruits, the linniiig of tihli 
and the sterilizing and condensing of milk. The scien- 
tific method of preserving food-stuffs is costly, and it is 
a question whether the poor villagers can profit by it. 
If, however, the cost could be brought within the resour- 
ces of the ryot, the sooner Mr. Mukherjea’s suggestion 
is carried out, the better for the Indian agriculturists and 
the country. The subject is important cnougli to deserve 
the attention of the authorities who are racking theii 
brains to battle with Indian poverty. 

WHAT BECOMES OK TIMBER. 

Some interesting figures (]Uotcd in a recent issue of 
the Canadian E/ujinerr form rather instructive reading 
on the subject of the consumption of timber by various in- 
dustries. Our contemporary states that over 4,000.000,000 
ft. of pine are used annually for matches, the ciiuiva- 
lent of the product of 400 acres of virgin forest On 
American railways about 620,000,000 cross ties are laid, 
and 90,000,000 new ties for renewals are leijuired 
annually. The amount of timber used every year lor 
ties is equal to 3,000,000,000 ft. There are now standing 
nearly 7,500,000 telegraph poles. The average life of a 
pole is ten years, so that about 760,000 are retjuired ovi.iy 
year for renewals. These figuies do not include telephone 
poles or railway telegraph poles. The amount of limber 
consumed annually for poles and ties is etjuivalent to the 
tinibei grown on 100,000 acres of virgin forest lui 
making shoe pegs every year the amount of timber UNcd 
is equal to the second growth on 3,500 acres of hardwood 
land, Last.s and boot trees require about. 600,000 cords 
of wood. Although the making of paper from wood 
pulp is a comparatively new process, the annual 
consumption of wood for this purpose is equal to 
over 800,000,000 board ft. of timber, or which it would be 
neces-sary, were tlie trees all growing together, to cut 
about 80,000 acres of forests. America is now using for 
the lumber and paper trade about 40,000,000,000 ft. of 
lumber a year, which is equivalent to about 4,000,000 acies 
of virgin forest — an area equal to Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. These figures do not include the wood used 
for fuel, which is four and one-half times as much. With 
these statistics in view, it is easy to appreciate the nee 
for scientific forestry. 
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BUKYING alive BENDBBKD IMFOSSIBLE. 

It is stated that an eminent German lias discovered 
what he considers an infallible test for distinguishing 
between persons actually or only apparently dead. He 
uses a weak solution of fluorescin, a most powerful colour- 
ing matter, which, when sufficiently diluted ceases to be 
poisonous. If this solution is injected under the skin of 
of a living person in two minutes the skin, especially the 
mucous membrane, is strongly coloured and the body has 
the appearance of suffering from an attack of acute 
jaundice. The whites of the eyes are said to assume a 
clear green tinge, pupil almost disappears and the eye 
looks as if it were a brilliant emerald set in the face. A 
drop of blood in a glass of water, we are told, colours it 
green. In two hours all the phenomena disappear. But 
in the case of a dead man the solution produces no effect. 
The discovery puts a new artifice at the disposal of our 
scientific “ magicians.” 

WHAT HEADACHE POWDB118 ARB MADE OF. 

A recent case of acute poisoning by 60 grains of acetaiii- 
lid hiid a fatal termination in eight days. The occasional 
reporting of a case of this kind shows to what a surprising 
extent the use of recently introduced synthetic medicines 
has been brought. The public has come to the conclusion 
that these agents may be used with impunity. Cases of 
chronic poisoning by these drugs are already much more 
common than is generally supposed. The dangers of 
opium are now pretty generally known, and it has become 
our duty to warn sifters against indiscriminate use of the 
coal-tar products, as it is hardly to be expected or desired 
that any legislative ‘action should be taken again.st the 
sale of drugs which seldom cause immediate death. 
Acetanilid is the basis of a largely advertised headache 
powder — Science Siftinge. 

PESTILENCE IN SEWAGE-GROWN VEGETABLES. 

It is very desirable that strict investigation should be 
made into the effects that fruits and vegetables which 
have been watered with sewage may have on the public 
health when they are eaten raw. The water used for 
irrigation distributes contagious germs, and boiling 
makes these harmless. Cooked vegetables and fruits 
which are peeled before being eaten are therefore free 
from risk, but it is very far from being the same with 
^'<^getables and fruits which are eaten raw, such as 
salads and strawberries. There appears to be only one 


way of obviating this risk which is, suggests' the La^met 
have a clause in the licences granted to the users of 
sewage for cultivation, forbidding the latter to use sewage 
for fruits and vegetables intended to bo eaten raw. 

TO CURB INSOMNIA. 

A very simple method of inducing sleep in cases of 
persistent insomnia, and one that has succeeded where 
many drugs have failed, is : Simply administer a moder- 
ate amount of li<iuid food before the' patient goes to bed. 
This diverts the blood from the brain to the abdominal 
organs, and takes away the cerebral excitement that 
precludes sleep^—A^. Y, Medical Journal. 

SORB THROAT. 

Everyone has a cure for sore throat, but simple reme- 
dies app3ar to be most effectual. Salt and water is used 
by many as a gargle, but a little alum and lioney dissolved 
in sage tea is better. An application of cloths wrung out of 
hot water and applied to the neck, changing as often as 
they begin to cool, has the mo.st potency for removing in- 
flammation of anything we ever tried. It should be kept 
up for a number of hours ; during the evening is the 
usually most convenient time for applying this remedy.— 
Health, 

MALE AND FEMALE BRAINS. 

A physician who has had much experience of the 
insane has examined the brains of one thousand six hun- 
dred subjects. He comes to the conclusion that nature 
makes palpable differences between male and female 
brains. First, there is a difference in weight, the male 
being heavier, possibly by an ounce, relative to weight of 
body ; second, while the frontal lobes are equal in the 
sexes, the parietal are larger in the male and the 
occipital in the female, who consequently has quicker 
perceptions ; third, the female brain* is less convoluted 
in the grey matter and has less service ; fourth, the 
blood supply i.s more copious in the anterior lobes in the 
male, and the posterior has a large supply in the 
female, and these parts have different activities. The 
blood of the female is also poorer in corpuscles, there 
being half a million less in a cubic millimeter. He 
fears that the tendency of too much education or 
intellectual development in women is to make them lose 
beauty. He instances the Zaro woman of India. They 
are supreme. They woo the men, control the affairs 
of the home and nation, transmit property, and leave 
man nothing to do. The result is that they are the 
ugliest women on earth. 
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A CLOCK WOUND ONCE A YEAR. 

A clock has been invented that has to be wound just 
once a year. The movement contains but one heavy 
spring, which is placed within a drum or barrel. This 
^rum is equipped on the outside with ratchet gears which 
connect with the train of wheels. This drum revolves 
once in a month. The annually wound clock is regarded 
by mechanics as a great tiiumph. Thirty-day clocks 
are not unusual and are made in this country and in 
France. Inventors have been experimenting for years 
trying to make a clock which will run a year with only 
one winding. The promoters of the new enterprise say 
that one of the strong points of the new clock is that it 
can be manufactured for a low price and will cost little 
more than clocks that will run only 24 hours. 

A NEW RELAY FOR CABLES. 

One of the most interesting practical exhibits at the 
Royal Society’s soiree on Wednesday was that of Dr. 
Alexander Muirhead, the well-known inventor and tele- 
graph electrician and manufacturer. It consisted of his 
improved Kelvin siphon recorder for receiving messages 
on submarine cables which is also used for long land 
wires, his automatic signalling key for cables a very neat 
compact apparatus and bis new cable relay for sending 
a message received on one cable into another automa- 
tically, that is to say without the help of a telegraphist. 
It U much more difficult to invent a relay for cables 
than for land wires but the problem ma^ now be regard- 
ed as solved. Dr. Muirhead’s relay, works on the prin- 
ciple of the syphon recorder, and he was overcome all 
the principal difficulties in applying this principle in a 
very simple aqft; ingenious manner. The apparatus h.is 
been tested between Cornwall and St. Helena all the 
way with excellent result. We may add that Dr. O. J. 
Lodge and Dr. Mnirhead have devised a new and bettcr 
coherer for their wireless telegraph. 

Dr. BARTON’S AIRSHIP. 

D% Barton’s airship for the War Office desciibed by 
an American scientific journal as a cigar shaped balloon 
180 feet long by 41 feet in maximum diameter, which 
ooonrs at 72 feet from the bows. It is divided into 
three oompartments and the central one contains a 
balloonette 12,000 cubic feet capacity, into which 
air is pumped to compensate for leakage of gas 
from the balloon, and keep the whole in shape. The 
capacity of the outer balloon is 144i000 cubic feet, so that 


the aggregate capacity is 156,000 cubic feet, and the 
lifting power is 10,000 lbs. It is made of Japanese varnish- 
ed silk, and has a “ chemise” or cover, from which are 
hung the aeroplanes, and their frame of tubular steel 
120 feet long. 

AEROPLANES. 

There are three sets of horizontal aeroplanes, three to a 
set, one set in the middle, and the others at the ends of 
the frame. Each aeroplane is I8fl;. by I2ft. with an area 
of 216 square feet and a total area for the nine of 1’944 
square feet. They are of Japanese varnished silk on 
frames with transverse bracing. Mr. Hargreave found from 
kites that an aeroplane forced against the air at a speed 
of 20 miles an hour would lift 2 lb. per square foot of 
its surface. Even allowing only, 12 lb, per square foot, 
the lifting power of the Barton aeroplanes should be 
9721b, which is equivalent to throwing out 9721b of 
ballast. Six sets of propellers, three on each side, force 
the airship onward. 'J’liey are driven by petrol motors, 
It will travel at a speed of 20 miles an hour, and remain- 
ing aloft 48 hours. 

UTILISATION OF WATER-POWER. 

The development of water-power and its application to 
the production of electricity are proceeding apace in 
Europe In Switzerland several of the largest electrical 
engineering companies have agreed to form a Joint Com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of working the 
whole of the Swiss railway system by electricity derived 
from water power. Switzerland blessed above nearly 
every other nation with a plentiful supply of water-power 
throughout the year, and there seems to be no doubt that 
the force available is ample for all the Swiss railways. 
The question to bo studied is the practical one 
of how this force can best be captured and 
harnessed. Even in England where comparatively 
little water-power is available, steps are being 
taken to utilize more fully than has hitherto been 
done such power as exists. Such an example as 
this, says the Statesman, and still more the record 
of what is being done in Switzerland, is mo.st encouraging 
with regard to the future development of India. The 
enormous power daily running to waste in the Himalayas 
is as yet practically untouched. In addition, there is 
some water-power to be had even in the plains, as for 
example, in places where the main canals have a change 
of level. There is probably no more useful work to be done 
than the institution of a careful investigation of the 
available water-power in India,^ifnd of the best means uf 
utilizing it. 
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Mr. CAKNKGIE ON CHABifY. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie who was presented with the 
freedom of the Plumbers’s Company, said that generally 
individual charity was only beuefiGial when it helped 
people to help themselves. It was the Swimming Tenth 
and not the Submerged Tenth who could be greatly 
beneftted. 

A CECIL RHODES MEMORIAL. . 

A memorial to Mr. Cecil Rhodes is about to be erected 
at Bishop Strotford, his birth place. The subscriptions 
have been headed by Mr. Walter Gilbey with £ 600, 
A committee with Earl Cowper as Chairman, has been 
formed. 

THE LIBERAL LE.\GUE. 

The Liberal Leage is now formed for the purpose of 
bringing together, with a view to common action, appro 
vers of the policy expounded by Lord Rosebery, who ha. 
issued a manifesto, expressive of Imperial sentiments 
wliich recognises Imperial responsibilities and demands 
national efflcienoy, the maintenance of our Naval supre- 
macy and a reconciliation with Ireland. 

THE TRANSFER OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
The transfer of the Imperial Institute to the Board of 
Tr.ade as the gift of the nation is about to be effected by 
an unopposed Bill in Parliament. The funds, comprising 
about £ 140,000, belonging to the Institute will be 
transferred to Trustees among whom are the Secretary 
of State for India. An Advisory Committee will be 
appointed. 

THE LITIGIOUS NATIVE, 

Mr. H. C. Richards, M. P. who recently made a tour in 
India and Burma, interviewed by a representative of the 
Financial News made the following observations on the 
litigious native : — 

“ The natives are very fond of the law courts, I believe ” 
“ Yes, ” assented Mr. Richards, ** and that bears out the 
point I have just mentioned. The enormous amount of 
litigation in India shows how much the natives have to 
spend and how readily they waste it in lawsuits. Looking 
at the legal statistics, it will be found that in 1900 there 
were over 2,000,000 suits in the Civil Courts, and whilst 
these suits involved perhaps £19,500,000 sterling, nearly 
500,000 were for sums under Rs. 10 and 900,000 for sums 
aot exceeding Rs. 50. At the present moment the Appeal 
Court of Calcutta has a list 12 ft. long and an officer 
pointed out to me if the people could, they would, every 
one of them, bring these suits even to the Privy Council. 


It is nonsense to suggest that Great Britain is responsible 
for the increase in litigation, except so far that the 
native knows that he will get absolute justice from a 
European tribunal. 


THE POPULATION OF CIVILISED COUNTRIES. 

Within the last two or three years most of the civi- 
lised nations of the earth have made ennmeralions of 
their inhabitants. The results of these censuses are 
beginning to appear, and comparisons of them with one 
another are instructive. The following table shows the' 
total population of a number of countries as derived 
from recent censuses, with the rate of decennial increase 
and the density of population, expressed in terms of 
the number of inhabitants per square mile, the third 
column representing the percentage of increase for the 
decade, while the outside one shows the density of 
population per square mile 


Country. 

Date. 

Population. 


United States 

1900 

76.303,387 

21 26 

England and Wales 

1901 

32.523,242 

12 557 

Germany 

1900 

66.345,014 

14 269 

France 

1896 

38,517,975 

- 189 

Spain 

1900 

18,978,497 

3 92 

Switzerland 

1900 

3,212,551 

10 207 

Norway 

1900 

2,231,395 

12 16 

Belgium 

1900 

6.744,532 

11 593 

Netherlands 

1899 

5,103.924 

13 403 

Austiia 

1900 

26,107,304 

9 226 

Hungary 

1900 

19,200,000 

11 153 

Russia 

1897 

128,922,173 

- 16 

Sweden 

1899 

6,097,402 

7 30 

India 

1901 

294,266,701 

2 188 

Japan 

1898 

43,760,764 

~ 296 

Chili 

1895 

2,712.145 

7 9 

Peru 

1896 

4.610,000 

- 7 

Denmark 

1901 

2,447,441 

13 160 


THE IMPERFECTIONS OF OUR AGE. 

Lest his countrymen should grow proud in the belief that 
they live in an age of civilisation and refinement, Mr 
" George D. E. RnsselP* — can it be the one-time Under- 
secretary of State for India I—has written an article in 
a home paper in which he sets foitb with great compre- 
hensiveness the imperfections of the age. The article 
is a lengthy one. It concludes — '* We are living in an 
age of decadence and we pretend not to know it. Not 
a feature is wanting, though the worst cannot be men- 
tioned. We are Romans of the worst period, given up tC' 
luoary and effeminacy, and caring for nothing bat 
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money. Courage is so out of laahion that we boast of 
cowardice. We care nothing for beauty in art, but 
for a brutal realism. Sport has lost its manliness, and is 
a matter of pigeons from a trap or a mountain of crushed 
pheasants to sell your own tradesmen. Religion has 
degenerated into juggling and table turning and rthilan* 
dering with cults brought like the rites of Isis, from the 
Bast. As for patriotism, it is turned on like beer at elec- 
tion time or worked like a mechanical doll by wire-pul- 
lers. There is not an ounce of manliness in the country ; 
and, as for the woman, if there were a gladiator fight 
in the Albert Hall, and the beaten man went down, the 
woman would be ready with their little thumbs. We 
have the honour of belonging to one of the most corrupt 
generations of Society, To find its equal we must go 
back to the worst times of the Roman Empire, and look 
uncommonly close then.” 

ANCIENT KINGSHIP. 

WHAT THR CORONATION CEREMONY HAS SPRUNG 
FROM. 

Professor F, York Powell delivered the first of a series 
of three lectures on “English Kings and Kingship ” on 
the 29th ultimo, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle iStreet 
Piccadilly. 

The heathen king, said the professor, was chosen amid 
great rejoicings, and was lifted shoulder high and placed 
on a great stone. On the day of the accession great 
bonfires were lit on the hills all round the country. This 
lifting of the king occurred among the Franks, and it 
survived in the practice of carrying the |^ing and putting 
him on his throne ; and also in the ancient practice of 
chairing a newly-elected Member of Parliament. The 
banquet and procession of the Coronation festival was 
also a surviv^ of an ancient ritual. The banquet was 
part of a sacrificial feast The Coronation robes were not 
Teutonic, but Eastern, in origin; and the dress of the King 
#as a copy of that worn by certain officials of the Roman 
Empire. In the Coronation ceremony there is a survival 
of a very ancient custom. When the King is brought into 
the place where he is crowned, he is supposed to be 
brought by some light animals ; and these cream* 
coloured horses represent to the^present generation 
exactly what the white oxen did in earlier times. 

Professor Powell ended an interesting lecture by 
quoting from the highest eulogy bestowed upon the king 
in earlier days, wherein he was described as the man who 
might have done many things, but refused to do them 
because they would have brought ill to bis people. He 


was most generous and courteous to his people, extreme* 
ly kind, and unprone to anger ; and lastly, he was of 
all men most desirous of good fame. That, concluded 
the lecturer, can be placed side by side with the desire 
of King Alfred, who wished to have after death the repu- 
tation of a man who had done his duty. 

THE DUKBOF FIFE TO BE LORD HIGH CONSTABLE, 

It is understood that the Duke of Fife has been appoint- 
ed Lord High Constable of England for the ceremony of 
the Coronation. This ancient and historic office has 
really been in abeyance since the time of Henry VII, It 
has only been granted protemptfre, as it will be now, and 
as it was at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, when the 
Duke of Wellington filled it. As Lord High Constable of 
England the “Iron Duke” rode in the Queen’s procession 
beside the Earl Marshal and Lord Melbourne. They were 
preceded by the Lord High Constables of Ireland and 
Scotland, and themselves almost immediately preceded 
the Queen’s carriage. 

In ancient days the Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal were the two most powerful officials in the realm. 
The Office of High Constable was held by the tenure of 
the manors of Harlefiold, Newman, and Whitenliurst, in 
the county of Gloucester. It has a hereditary office in 
the family of the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, Essex, 
and Northampton, as the Earl Marshalship is still 
hereditary in the family of the Duke of Norfolk, 
It passed from the Bohuns, upon the death of the 
last Lari to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester. From him again it passed to the issue of 
Edmund, Earl of Stafford, whose son, Humphrey 
Stafford, was created Duke of Buckingham. In the 
reign of Henry VIII, Edward Stafford, the then Duke of 
Buckingham, was beheaded on Tower Hill, and the office 
of Lord High Constable was attainted. It was, we are 
quaintly told, thought “ too great for any subject ” to 
hold, notwithstanding that Henry VIII. had a drastic way 
of dealing with the most powerful of his subjects. Since 
then it has only been revived “ for a Coronation or trial 
by combat.” In the first sense it has steadily been revived 
in the second Jsense but once. In 1631 there was threat 
of a combat between “ Lord Reay and David Ramsay, ’’ 
and Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, was appointed to 
act as Lord High Constable. His duty, as a peer, was 
Concerned, would presumably have been to see that every- 
thing was “ well and fair ” in regard to the combat, but 
it did not come to pass, 'as King Charles intervened. 
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The passing of a Great Hindu Monk. 

A glorious light is extinguished and a terrible 
gloom has been cast over the land. The brightest 
star that for ten years and more proclaimed in all 
its splendour and grandeur the glory of God and 
the divinity of man has vanished from mortal view. 
He that came of the Lord has gone unto the 
Lord. The noble soul that early in life cast off all 
that mortal man holds near and dear, donned the 
simple yellow robe of the ascetic, took the beggar’s 
bowl in hand and wandered from one corner of 
the country to another, aye ! crossed the distant 
seas to proclaim the glory of the Vedanta, is no 
more. We shall no longer see his majestic figure, 
nor hear his magnetic eloquence that kept under a 
spell all that came under its influence. On the 4th 
of this month, Swami Vivekananda who had been 
out fora walk in the evening, feeling ill, returned to 
the mutt at Howrah, assembled all his brother 
Sanyasin.\ announced that his master’s aill had 
come and in a few minutes passed away in peace. 
It is impossible to adequately give expression 
to the feelings of genuine and profound sorrow 
which the news of the premature demise 
of this great smyasin has caused throughout 
the land and the sorrow with which the 
sad tidings will be received in America, the land 
where he built his world- wide fame. It is equally 
impossible within the short space of a note written 
hastily under the influence of great sorrow even to 
describe in brief the glory of his mission and the 

C tness of his achievements. To that we shall 
) to refer often in future. For the present 
we content ourselves with answering the question, 
what is the reason of the extraordinary sorrow 
which his death has called forth ? To say that he 
pandered to the vulgar patriotism of the people 
by speaking of the glory of the past would 
be a cruel lie. No, on the other hand there was no 
more scathing critic of the present degeneracy of 


the Hindus than Swami Vivekananda. Those 
that have not had the fortune of listening to 
his many private discourses have simply to read 
his many lectures and in particular the one 
on the Vedanta delivered at Lahore on the 
12th November 1897. Therein they will find the 
Swaini^s sledge Imrainer blows on the excrescences 
that have crept into our religion and life. The 
secret of his success lay in his sincere but enlight- 
ened love for the land of his birth and the religion 
of his Buhis. His religion knew no caste, no 
creed, no colour; his philosophy knew no systems 
and sophistries ; his sympathy was boundless, and 
he recognised a brother and sinter in every man 
and woman he met. With the same breath and 
the same spirit he praised the glory of the Brahma 
of the Hindus, the Ahiira Mazda of the Zoroastri- 
ans, the Buddha of the Buddhists, the .Tehova of 
the Jews, and the Father in heaven of tin* 
Christians. He despised no religion, no form of 
worship. Bead his favorite song. 

“ As the different streams, having their sources 
in different places all mingle their water in tile sea, 
80, O Lord, the different paths which men take 
through different tendencies, various though they 
appear, crooked or straight, all lead to thee.” 

If often he laid stress on the glory of the 
Vedanta, it was because he felt that in ideal it 
proclaimed the great lesson which he incessantly 
voiced forth, — the' lesson of the harmony of all 
religions. Bern ember the motto which he pro- 
claimed from the platform of the Great Parliament 
of Beligions ! “ Help and not Fight.” “ Assimi- 
lation, and not Distinction,” “Harmony and Peace, 
and not Dissension.” 

The death of such a man leaves a void that will 
long remain unfilled. This is the great misfortune 
of India at present. Worthy and capable leaders 
hre few and far between, and when they go, they 
leave no successors to carry on their work. Swaiiu 
Vivekananda, however, was a teacher of rare 
personal charm and power. May we hope that 
his blessed mantle haylescended on some worthy 
pupil of his ? 
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Lord Sal isbury's R esignation^ 

The news that Lord Salisbury has resigned the 
Premiership will by no means come as a surprise 
to the public. Indeed for some months past it has 
been persistently rumoured that the aged premier 
was anxious to be relieved of the onerous duties of 
his high office. His Lordship has had an honour- 
able record of fifty years of active political life. 
He first became Prime Minister in 1884, and with 
the exception of a few years' break in the middle 
he has been the chief political adviser of his Sove- 
reign and nation. There has been a feeling that of 
late years his Lordship has not made his persona- 
lity felt as it ought to have been, and that he has 
allowed himself to be ridden over in cabinet by 
ambitious men of his party. But whatever be his 
shortcomings in that respect, the nation will not 
grudge the noble premier his well earned repose, 
ii will be a great relief to many to learn that Mr. 
Balfour has 13600106 premier. For recently 
there has been a fear that Mr. Chamberlain 
bad an eye on the office and that the nation which 
(jf late has been infected with Joe’s Imperialism 
might cry out for him. Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
have accepted the situation, and the news that he 
has promised his loyal support to the new premier 
is therefore very encouraging. The empire has just 
emerged out of a disastrous war which has stirred 
not a little racial feeling and political jealousy 
among foreign powers. It would be indeed a great 
misfortune if at a juncture like this Mr. Chamber- 
lain whom many hold responsible for this most un- 
desirable state of things w ere raised to the most 
responsible office of Premier to the Sovereign. 

It is stated that Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Chancellor of the Exchequr, has tendered his 
resignation. The reason for this step is stated by 
Sir Michael himself. “ There is no leader I would 
more readily support, but the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury means a break of the traditions 1 have 
held all my political life.” What these traditions 
are he has not stated. As we go to press (16thj 
"e read that the names of Mr. Hanbury, Mr. 
Kitchie, Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain are mentioned as the successor of 8ir 
Michael. Whoever may succeed w’e may venture 
to affirm' that for aught we know India will only be 
too glad to bid good bye to Lord George Hamilton 
*^nd will welcome a Secretary of State more 
sympathetic and less self conceited. It may be of 
interest to know that the Duke of Devonshire 
who has taken the place of Lord Salisbury as 
leader of the House of Lords is now in his seven- 
tieth year and is a great landed proprietor. He 
has been for a long time the official leader of the 
liberal Uniuuiat party. 


The Illness and Recovery of the King* 

The latter part of the last month has been a 
period of intense anxiety to all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects throughout the British Empire. 
While in every part of his world-wide dominion 
grand preparations were being made to (Celebrate 
in a manner worthy of the great event, the corona- 
tion which was to have taken place * on thfe 26th 
June, while representatives of the various 
monarchs of the world were assembled in the 
capital city in honor of the occasion, the terrible 
news Hashed forth that tHe King was dangerously 
ill, that an operation was found to be imperatively 
necessary and that the coronation was therefore 
postponed. The bewilderment which this an- 
nouncement caused in the minds of all could 
be more easily imagined than described. The 
loyal subjects who a moment before were 
revelling with joy, immediately knelt down in 
penitence and prayed to God for the recovery of 
the king. Their prayer has not been in vain. His 
Majesty has fast improved and the news that the 
coronation will be held early in August has caused 
not a little joy. Out of evil cometh good. The 
sudden illness of the king has given one more 
opportunity to his subjects in different parts of 
the world to testify to the intense feeling of 
loyalty to his throne which prevails everywhere, 
and His Majesty himself has been deeply touched 
by the sympathy which was poured forth over the 
royal bed in suffering. Besides the disappoint- 
ment of the public in general we must think of the 
keen anguish of the numerous crowds that must 
have flocked to London, continentals, colonials, 
country gentlemen, speculators, adventurers, traders, 
and dealers of all sorts. These have doubtless 
suffered great losses, and when we add this amount 
to the waste of public money nece'ssarily involved 
in the postponement of coronation festivities, we 
can form some idea of the extent to which an 
untimely illness or other mishap of the great affects 
thousands of innocent folk below them. Few, how- 
ever, are the great who realise this unconsciotls 
responsibility of theirs. King Edward, true son 
of his mother, seems to have felt this responsibility 
keenly. With great fortitude he long hid his suffer* 
ing from his subjects in the hope that he might get 
through the Coronation somehow ; and when the 
doctors had saved his life and he had regained 
consciousness, his first thought was of his subjects, 
and he asked, “ Will my people ever forgive me? ” 
Wen may his subjects pray, ‘ Long live the king !’ 
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^^^^pyHEBE m probably few subjects which have 
afforded more materia] for wonder and 
v pious admiration than the instinctive endow- 
ments of animals. “ I look updn instinct,*’ said 
Addison in one of his graceful essays, ‘^as upon the 
principle of gravitation in bodies, wliich is not to 
be explained by any known qualities inherent in 
the botEea themselves, nor from any laws of mecha- 
nisfn, blit as an immedflLte impression from the 
first mover and Divine energy acting in the crea- 
tures.” According to this view instinct is an ulti- 
mate principle, the natural genesis of which is 
beyond the pale of eiplanation. But this is not 
the view of modern science. Modern science 
regards instinct as a product of evolution and 
endeavours to explain the phenomena it presents 
in terms of progressive heredity. 

And the investigation of these phenomena opens 
op wider questions than may at first sight be 
obvioUB« On the one hand it is in close contact 
with far reaching biological problems ; on the other 
liand it leads to results which are important for 
"psychology. And if to know himself and his 
origin is the intellectual aim of \nan, if, as science 
aIRrms, man is the product of processes which 
have been unfolded through the long ages of the 
earth’s b^iatOiy, if, as the philosopher phrases it,'in 
man the product at last becomes self-conscious and 
may even dimly or clearly pierce to the underlying 
cause, then the study of organic and mental evolu- 
in any of its phases, cannot be a trivial, or 
lyiprofitable study. It is as affording a point 
of contact between mind and body, in the course 
•of:tbeir common evolution, that the phenomena of 
instinct bave^ 1 conceive, their chief significance. 

It n among the insects and their allies that 
some of the most striking examples of instinctive 
befaavioiir are fontid. We say that it is instinct 
. which enables the caterpillar to spin its silken 
ooooori, or the blow fiy to lay its eggs in the 


carcases wlioie udnled fletli sbalt supply food for 
the maggots when they are hatched. Let us 
briefly consider a particular case of instinctive 
belmviour. The Gucoa is a genus of American 
liliaceous plsnts Mith large pale sweet smelling 
flowers, ,, dependent for fertilisation on a small 
straw-coloured moth of the genus Pronuba. .Just 
wi ten the Guoca blossoms in tlie summer the 
moths emerge from their crysalis coses. They mate ; 
and the female then Hies to a flower, collects a 
pellet of pollen from the anthers, proceeds to 
another flower, pierces the pistil with her sharp 
ovi-positor, la^s her eggs among the ovules, and 
finally darting to the stigma stuffs the pollen-pellet 
into its funnel-shaped operring. If the flower be 
■n<»t thus fertilized the ovules dii not develop ; and 
if the ovules do not develop the grubs which are 
hatched from the moth’s eggs die of starvatiof). 
There are enough ovules to supply food to the grubs 
and leave a balance to continue the race of 
Guccas. 

Such are the bare facts of the case. Now let us 
consider their meaning, and first from the point of 
view of direct observation. They cannot be ex- 
plained as due to imitation. There is no sugges- 
tive model or copy to imitate. Nor can they be 
the outcome of individually acquired experience, 
for the behaviour is not gradually learnt, but is 
carried out with admirable exactitude and perfec- 
tion the first time -that the appropriate occasion 
presents itself. The Gucca moth therefore displays 
modes of procedure which are inherited in all their 
definiteness and exactitude. We may say the^ 
that from this observational point of view instinc- 
tive behaviour is inherited in a relatively perfect 
form and is prior to individual experience. And 
what shall we say of it from the psychological 
point of view? Here we are on more delicate 
ground. It is not wsy to put oneself in an insect’s 
place and say by what feelings Hs actions are 
prompted. We may fairly suppose that the insects 
mind is affected by sigfiff, scents and sounds, hy 
sensations accompanying the .movements of 
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limits, and by tiagile iand iyrdflbito intdratd aenaa- 
tions. In other words may fah^ regiard the 
insect as the snljject'of v«Hed sjnsor^ experience. 
But is this «ll ? May there mt be inherited ex- 
perience which guides the perfornnance to its fore- 
seen end ? Take the case of a blow fly which in- 
stinctively . lays her eggs in tainted flesh. The 
conditions of the case preclude the supposition 
that the fly has any knowledge based on her own 
experience, of what will be the fate of her eggs. 
It is true that she was herself hatched from an 
egg laid under similar conditions and nouriRlied on 
decomposing flesh. But even Hii|»posing that on 
emerging from her crysalis sleep as a fly she 
remembered the events of her maggot infancy, 
only by a somewhat elaborate process of rational 
inference could she reach the conclusion that, since 
as a maggot she found herself in a carcass, 
her mother must have laid eggs therein, and, if her 
own little ones are to be nourisfied, she too must 
do likewise. Few will believe that the fly can argue 
thus ; fewer still that the Grucca moth could reason 
out the causal connections in the more intricate 
chain of events which I have described. But 
though knowledge based on individually won ex- 
perience is practically excluded, may not the fly 
and the Gucca moth inherit the knowledge gained 
by their progenitors and more remote ancestors ? 

1 do not think this question can be answered for 
insects. We know too little about the mental 
processes of the invertebrates and their psycholo- 
gical genesis to do so. 

Let us therefore transfer our attention to verte- 
brate animals nearer to ourselves in the scale of 
life. It is clearly desirable that we should ex- 
clude as far as may be the influence of the parent 
^ a possible source of instruction and a working 
*nodel for imitation. Birds, therefore, especially 
those which are active at birth, suggest them- 
selves as convenient subjects for observation since 
the eggs can be hatched in an incubator. 

In this apparatus the conditions for thedevelop- 
•'lent of the eggs are artifloially Isupplied. All 


that is required is a suiteble^ iHstributicm of 
. warmth, moisture and fresh afr, together with a 
daily turning of the eggs. Under these simple 
conditions a truly wonderful series of. changes 
^ occur. From the comparatively struoturelesa egg 
a chick is developed which, when it emerges 
shows (1) a very cotpplex and beautiful structure, 
and (2) a number of organized and nicely regulat- 
ed movements. It is not only a delicately fashion- 
ed organism, but a going concern, a living crea- 
ture. No one can say that the marvellously per- 
fect mechanism of the eye has been fashioned 
within the egg by the intelligence of the oMM* 
If some one says that it is fashioned by ISa 
Power with which all nature is instinct I certainly 
shall have no quarrel with his contention un- 
less he dogmatically denies that what we term 
evolution is the manner in which that Power is 
manifested. That however is another question, 
one of profound interest and importance, but not 
the one now before us. The present point is 
that the eye is not fashioned by the intelligence 
of the chick and if this be so, in the case of so 
beautifully adapted a structure as the eye, there is 
surely no reason why we should deny that the 
most complicated and nicely adapted movement 
may be performed independently of any intelli- 
gent guidance on the part of the chick. In other 
words 4f we believe that the eye is a product of 
organic evolution, there seems mo reaeon why we 
should not believe that the behaviour we term 
; instinctive, no matter how complex it may be, is 
also a product of organic evolution and indepen- 
dent of any intelligent guidance either individoally 
acquired or inherited. 

Now the chick or other young bird does ^r- 
form a number of beautifully adapted actions, 
behaves in certain well-marked ways, under cir- 
cumstances which preclude the supposition that 
they have been learnt, as we learn to play tennis 
or throw stones. Such are pecking, walking, 
running, swimming, diving, flying, scratching 
thetnselvee, pruning the feathers, scratch- 
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ibg the ground, sand-washing, bathing and 
80 forth. These are not necessariJy all exhibited 
the moment the bird is hatched. Some oF them 
are deferred till a comparatively late period of 
development. Among such deferred instincts are ^ 
probably display of plumage, song, nest building, 
love antics, and aerial evolutions, all more or less 
closely associated with the pairing impulse. We 
cannot say for certain, however, that all of these 
are wholly instinctive and occur in birds which 
have been isolated and thus shielded from the 
effects of imitation, uuder the suggestive influence 
of the traditional procedure of their race. The 
characteristic of all truly instinctive modes of 
behaviour is that they have not to be learnt, that 
they are carried out prior to any individually won 
experience which can afford information as to the 
nature of their effects. There is still, however, the 
possibility of inherited knowledge. Does careful 
observation give us a basis on which to draw sound 
conclusions on this head ! The answer to this 
question must be again deferred for awhile. 

There is no doubt that to peck at a small near 
object is a piece of instinctive behaviour, that is to 
say, it is a mode of behaviour which is inherited in 
a relatively finished and perfected form and has 
not to be learnt by the chick. But now observe 
this. The little bird will peck at any small near 
object, no matter what its nature may- be. It 
makes no 4r^erence whether it be a crumb, grain 
of wheat, maggot, worm, or morsel of crumbled 
egg ; or a bit of gravel, small thread, ink-spot, 
little piece of paper, fragment of a chopped- up 
match, its own or Us neighbour's toes, a morsel of 
orange’ peel, or even its own or another’s excre- 
ment. Nice or nasty, it is pecked at so long as it 
is about the right size, at about the right distance. 
This to begin with. But the chick very soon 
learns by experience what to take and what to 
avoid. There are, for example, certain brownish 
looper caterpillars of which chicks are fond ; and 
there are certain caterpillars (those of the cinna- 
bar moth) ringed with yellow and black, which the 


young birds find unpleasant and distasteful. At 
first both sorts are pecked at with equal zest ; but 
very soon, after a few trials, the loopers are seized 
with increased avidity, while the cinnabars are left 
alone. This is clearlv something quite different 
from instinctive action in the sense in which I 
have used this plirase. It involves selection based 
on experience. The chick has learnt to avoid some 
things and to seize others with increased energy. 
Let us agree to call this selection based on in- 
dividual experience, this profiting by what has 
already been learnt, intelligent behaviour. Then 
we have this cle^r distinction ; an instinctive act 
is one which is performed without learning and 
prior to experience ; an intelligent act is one wdiich 
is performed after learning and as the result of 
experience. This distinction is presumably clear 
enough. But we have to notice this, — that though 
the logical distinction is quite clear the two kinds 
of action are combined when the chick seizes a 
looper caterpillar with added zest. To peck at 
something is instinctive ; to peck at this looper 
with added vigour because it has been found pala- 
table is intelligent. 8a with the cinnabar cater- 
pillar. To peck at it is instinctive ; to restrain 
the instinctive act is intelligent. Such restraint 
soon becomes the rule of life. But occasionally 
the instinctive tendency may overmaster the res- 
traint due to the teachings of experience. We 
may say then that instinct provides a general plan 
of action which intelligence, by enforcing here 
and checking there, particularizes and guides to 
finer issues and it is probable that the great major- 
ity of the acts we observe in the behaviour of 
animals are thus joint products, presenting what 
may be described as a general instinctive ground 
plan of action modified and guided to particular 
ends through the daily teachings of experience. 
The power of flight in birds, for example, is given 
through inheritance in rough but sufficient outline; 
but the manifold graces and delicacies of perfected 
flight are due to the irvt«Higent skill begotten of 
practice and experience. 
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Let U8 uow reverb to the matter of feeding in 
young birds with a view to ascertaining whether it 
throws any light on the inheritance of experience. 
They begin by pecking at anything of suitable 
size and within reach ; they soon learn to peck 
only at what is good to eat or necessary for their 
digestive processes. But surely if they possessed 
a stock of inherited experience, this individual 
learning would be wholly unnecessary. If a 
chick inherited the experience of its ancestors, it 
would be a mere fool to seize a cinnabar caterpillar 
which that experience had proved to be distasteful 
or to take wasps and bees into its bill merely for 
the sake of verifying for itself, the fact of which 
inherited experience should supply suificient infor- 
mation, that they sting. Hence ob.servation tends 
to discredit the view that experience as such is 
inherited. A curious fact tends to support this 
conclusion. Young birds do not seem to peck at 
still water instinctively. They will run through 
the water in a shallow tin and not stop to drink. 
In the absence of the parent bird, or older chicks 
who have learnt by experience, they seem to find 
out by chance that water is good to drink. They 
peck at a grain in the w^ater, or their own toes as 
they stand in it (and pecking at their own toes 
is an act to which they are specially prone) or 
at a bubble on the brim which catches their 
curious eye. Thus they incidentally w’et their 
beaks.’ Then they drink again and again — so much 
so that one may fairly believe that they were thirsty 
and in need of water. The act of di’inking when 
the stimulus of water is supplied to the beak seems 
to be quite instinctive. But the mere sight of water 
does not appear to supply the requisite stimulus. This 
IS probably because under natural conditions they 
have a mother whose lead they follow. Now she 
^7 her actions can guide them to peck at the water ; 
but she cannot teach them to drink in the sense 
of performing the elaborate act of swallowing. On 
the hypothesis of natural selection those .young 
birds which under such circumstances were defi- 
cient in the complicated instinctive response in- 


volved in drinking and swallowing would die of 
thirst ; only those which possessed the instinctive 
tendency would survive. Natural selection would 
thus engrain this mode of behaviour as a piece of 
organic inheritance. But if the hen guides all 
her chicks to the water natural selection cannot, 
so to speak, get at them. The parent shields 
them from its incidence ; and this response to 
the mere sight of water has therefore not become 
thus engrained. So that here we may get some 
insight into the manner in which natural selection 
may have played its part in the evolution of in* 
stinctive behaviour. 

Be that as it may, the thirsty chick or duckling 
unaffected by the sight of water affords little 
evidence of inherited experience. And there ate 
yet other observations which carry with them a 
like implication. Tnere is plenty of evidence for 
instinctive timidity in young birds. If you clap 
your hands, sneeze, play a loud chord on the 
violin, throw a ball of paper among them, they 
will show signs of fear, each after its kind. 
Chickens and moorhens will scatter and crouch, 
pheasants will be struck motionless, plovers will 
crouch and lie still. But it is hardly probable that 
they have inherited memories of sneezes or violins. 
On the other ha nd, one would certainly expect, if 
there be inherited experience, that pheasants apd 
partridges would show signs of fear at the first 
sight of a dog. But this is not the case. My 
fox-terrier was trained to sit quietly,though he was 
trembling with suppressed excitement, in the midst 
of young birds. So far from showing any fear 
of him pheasants and partridges would impudently 
peck at his nose or at the claws on his feet. 
And 1 have many times, seen little chicks ndStle 
up to him for warmth. On one occasion when 
a chick did thU, my back being turned, 

be took it up in his mouth and carried it 
across the room and so within my range of v|sio|i. 
At a look from me he dropped it. But so gently 
and quietly had he taken it, that the little bird 
even then showed no more signs of fear of the dog. 
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Hhan k did of me who had carried it often in my 
hand. It seems therefore on the evidence so far as 
it goes that inherited experience, or any thing like 
a remembrance of what its ancestors have learnt, 
is altogether ouc of court. We must explain the 
facts of inxtinct in some other way, that is to say^ 
on a more distinctly biological basis. 

It will be necessary now to direct attention to a 
few physiological facts and inferences. The bird, 
like* man, lias a brain and spinal cord. And connect* 
ed with these there are two sets of nerves ; one 
set bringing messages in from all parts of the body 
and another set carrying messages out to all parts 
of the body. Now it is generally held by physiolo- 
gists and psychologists first, that consciousness is 
OHMfeed swfnuihere in the • brain, secondly, that 
it is called forth only by incoming messages, 
and thirdly, that in some way, not at pre- 
sent well understood, the brain-changes associated 
wiih emotMusness, exercise a controlling influence 
wer the outgoing messages, especially those 
to the muscles. One more distinction .must be 
drawn. It appears that in the brain there are 
two groups of centres for the distribution of 
outgoing messages. In the first place there 
are centra so constituted by orgainic heredity as 
to distribute the outgoing messages to the motor 
organs or to the viscera with great nicety indeed 
but quite automatically, that is to say quite irres- 
pective of any conscious guidance. In the second 
{dace therb^ are centres so constituted a.s to aug* 
menl or dieek or otherwise modify the outgoing 
messages (especially to the motor organs) in accor- 
dance with the nature of the conscious experience 
with which their functional activity is associated. 
The former a^ the automatic centres ; the lat- 
ter the centres of control. And it is probable 
that the mode of action of the latter, the 
control centres, is such as to modify the structure 
or mode of action of the former, the automatic 
centres. 

Now the pnclUsioA to which modefi^n investi- 
gition tends to pofOt is that essentially instinctive 


behaviour is due to the unmodified action of the 
automatic centres, while intelligent behaviour is 
due to their action as modified by the centres of 
control, under the influence of messages coming in 
from all parts of the body. 

A brief summary may now be given of what seems 
to be the net result of a survey of the facts . From 
the biological point of view we fix our attention on 
the performance of certain actions and say, for 
example, that the diving of a water bird is a piece 
of instinctive behaviour. From the psychological 
standpoint we fix our attention on the states of 
consciousness which condition the performance, 
and* say, in popular language that, for example, it is 
instinct which prompts the duckling to dive. 
Combining these points of view we may comprise 
under instinct both the conditioning states and 
the performance which results. 

A(^ 2 ^ing instinebive behaviour therefore as a 
product of organic evolution, it is none the less one 
which has conscious effects. And these form the 
basis of that experience and that intelligent proce- 
dure of which we see abundant exam pies in the higher 
animals. But wh^ we look round upon animal 
life we find great variety of instinctive endowment. 
Some animals are so well provided with instincts 
that automatism seems almost to suffice for the 
needs of their simple life. Others present little 
of that stereotyped behaviour we term instinctive. 
And we may say that the more complex the condi- 
tions of life, and the more need there is for a varied 
application 4>f intelligence, the less stereotyped in its 
nature is the hereditary automatism. The human in- 
fant, for example, is remarkably deficient in ell- 
defined modes of instinctive behaviour. What then 
in such cases, does organic inheritance provide a.s 
the raw material on which intelligence can exercise 
its office? The reply to this question is that 
although the material is less organiVied it is not less 
abundant. The multifarious random movements 
of the child, though their inexactness renders the 
infant terribly hel pleats, afford a plastic material 
which intelligence can guide to a richly varied 
use. And the prolonged period of pupilage or the 
child is correlated with an pn^urpassed range of 
combination and recombination of the abundant 
plastic material. The hereditary legacy, though 
It 'contains fewer drafts for specific purpose, 
affords a far larger general fund on which intelli- 
gence may draw fur the varied purposes of the 
freer financial existence of a rational Ming. 

C. LtiOxn M6bgan. 
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T has become the fashion to speak of the 
Indian Universities as merely Examining 
Universities and to attribute great superi- 
ority to a different kind of University which 
is called a Teaching University. The anti- 
thesis between teaching and examining Univer- 
sities has been popularised more particularly 
through the agitation for reform in the Uni- 
versity of London. When the University of 
London was founded two generations ago, it was 
intended that its examinations should be taken 
chiefly by students in a number of affiliated in- 
stitutions ; and to this day there are schools and 
colleges which are described in their official docu- 
ments as affiliated to the University of London. 
But it always had the right to examine candi- 
dates who had not studied at these institutions. 
In those days, when Oxford and Cambridge were 
small and exclusive, the advantage of access to 
examinations which led to a degree without resid- 
ence was greatly prized and widely valued ; more- 
over the Progressives who founded London 
University were only too glad to see the education 
their examinations fostered as widely spread as 
possible, and as large a number as possible avail- 
ing themselves of their examinations. London 
University was the foundation of men like Brou- 
gham, Badicals who desired the uplifting of the 
unprivileged, and the modernising of education. 
Oxford and Cambridge were to them rather the 
narrow homes of an antiquated system than 
models to be imitated*. Therefore candidates 
were welcomed whoever they were whether 
they came from an affiliated institution or not ; 
»nd it soon came about that the private con- 
didates as we should call them outnumbered those 
from affiliated institutions. It was obvious there- 
fore that affiliation meant nothing, and the pretence 
of affiliating institutions and of distinguishing 
iifttween candidates from affiliated institutions and 


others was given up. In the examination-lists the 
name of the school of a successful candidate was 
given, as freely when it was one that was no^ 
affiliated as when it was ; and “ Private Study ” 
meant that the candidate had not been prepared 
at any school at all, not merely that he had not 
kept terms at an affiliated school Thus London 
became in the full sense of the term an examining 
University ; the affiliation which was contemplated 
by its founders practically died out altogether. 
Its examinations were thrown open to all. On the 
other hand it was not in any sense of the word a 
Teaching University. So far as it was concerned 
it left study for its examinations to be conducted 
without any direction other than could be found in 
its Calendar. There were scores of institutions 
only too glad to prepare students for its exainina-r 
tions ; and its resources were very limited. 

The time came when other Universities were 
founded, and when the open examinations of 
London were proportionately less dominant in 
guiding education outside Oxford and Cambridge^ 
Moreover partly through its own success there 
had been created the necessity for a better organi- 
sation of higher education. The older Universities 
had been reformed ; in Manchester and other 
Northern towns Colleges bad been founded by 
private munificence which provided educational 
advantages never dreamt of when London Univer^ 
sity was founded ; foreign countries were giving 
State aid to education ; and altogether it seemed 
that there was a danger lest London although it 
possessed its great University should be at a dis«- 
ad vantage as regards opportunities for higher study 
and research. The cry arose for the development 
of such opportunities. This might be done* in 
two ways : by better organisation of existing in- 
stitutions, and by the creation of new ones. 
Obviously the University was the natural centre 
for both methods. Bound it better than any. other 
body could existing institutions be co-ordinated ; 
and if large endowments were to be forthcoming 
fts in the North from civic patriotisnii, the 
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Univttrlity would be the natural object of such 
iberality. Accordingly London University has 
been remodelled. While maintaining its open 
examinations for the benefit of students from parts 
of the country unprovided with Universities, it has 
Mfranged ior the incorporation within itself of the 
chief Colleges in London and its vicinity, and is 
appealing for funds to enable it to provide for the 
teaching of new subjects. 

The demand for a Teaching University in Lon< 
don has been taken up in India. It is said that 
the Indian Universities were founded on the 
model of London, and are therefore examining 
Universities as it was and therefore need the 
same reform as it has been subjected to. But 
those who argue so, forget the difference in the 
history of the Indian and London Universities. 
Whereas the latter gave up the principle of 
affiliation and was content to act as the examin- 
ing Board of the Colleges which were in existence 
mainly before it was, the Indian ones have insist- 
ed more and more on affiliation and have grad- 
ually built up in connection with them a group 
of institutions almost out of nothing. Though the 
original constitution of London and Madras was 
the same, the conditions of the two Universities 
were very different from the* first and their 
histories have been different. Little won- 
der therefore that their actual working 
was very . ^different at the end of last century, 
before London was reformed. Indeed it would 
be near the truth to say that the reform which 
has taken place at London was assimilation 
to the Madras type. The new London University 
will be like that of Madras in principle, except 
that the constituent institutions will in it be 
congregated in or near the University centre, and 
that provision is made for open examinations for 
others than those who belong to affiliated institu- 
tions. 

It is agreed by all that London has been made a 
Teaching Upiversity. What does this mean? It does 
not mean that as distinct from the Colleges it 


carries on teachiiig $ though it js true t^at it hopsg 
that funds will be given to it which will enable it 
to found professorships to supplement the 
teaching now given in the existing Colleges. But 
as yet it has done nothing in this direction ; and 
it has become a Teaching University by incorporat- 
ing in itself Colleges that have been for long pre. 
paring candidates for its examinations. Madras is 
already in the form which London reached by its 
reorganisation. It is as truly a Teaching Univer- 
sity as the reformed London. Through its 
affiliated Colleges it carries on almost all the 
higher education of the Presidency and neighbour- 
ing Native States. And if it be said that London 
hopes to 'extend its operations and to supplement 
the teaching of the Colleges by higher teaching im- 
parted under the direction of the Governing Body 
of the University as a whole and not connected 
with any one College, presumably the same is true 
of Madras. At any rate there is nothing to prevent 
Madras University accepting endowments of 
University Professorships if benefactors are forth- 
coming, as it is to be hoped that they may be. 

What is meant by a Teaching University? At 
Dublin, on the continent of Europe and in America 
there are Universities which are as it were single 
Colleges, large it is true and with, the power of 
granting degrees, but after all in principle single 
Colleges. In Scotland, as a rule, the University 
may be described as a single Arts College with 
one or more Colleges for Medicine, Divinity &c., 
combined with it. So was it at Oxfor<l and 
Cambridge in their early days. * The most interest- 
ing spot in Cambridge is the square now enclosed 
within the University Library,* where are the 
four Schools of the early 15th Century, where, 
before the Colleges were anything more than 
Hostels, the teaching of Cambridge was given 
by the University : the Arts School and those of 
Divinity, Civil Law and (1 think) Canon Law. 
The University uses the Arts School now for 
examinations, the issuifilfbf tickets, meetings, any- 
thing but teaching in Arts. The ohange » 
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stpuctive J the University iu s body does compara- 
tively little in Arts Teaching ; nine-tenths of the 
Arts teaching in Cambridge is given by the 
Colleges. The great majority of Cambridge 
students go through their course without ever 
hearing a University lecture. The Colleges provide 
lill the teaching that is necessary in the regular 
course even for the Honours degrees; the Univer- 
sity provides teaching for what may be called 
luxuries. To take my own case, omitting the 
lectures of Westoott, Hort, Seeley and Gardner, to 
which a wayward taste drew me away from my 
more regular classical studies, I never attended a 
University lecture till I was specialising, in my 
fourth year, in Ancient History and found that 
the University had stepped in where the Colleges 
failed and had appointed a Reader in that subject 
for the benefit of the handful of graduates who took 
up that study in its higher branches. And yet 
unbone would deny that Cambridge is a Teaching 
University. 

The devolution of teaching to the Colleges is 
inevitable wherever the Collegiate system is found. 
Where the constituent Colleges are scattered it 
is a necessity from the first. So is it in the Vic- 
toria University in England, which is in many res- 
jHJCts the nearest parallel to an Indian University. 
That consists of the Owens College at Manchester, 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds, and University Col- 
lege at Liverpool. In this University there are 
three equally important centres, and the teaching 
is left entirely to local arrangement. I believe that 
there has not been* delivered even one University 
lecture. 

An Indian University, Madras for instance, 
differs in some respects from every kind we have 
been looking at. As being not a College but an 
‘^gregate of Colleges, it cannot be a Teaching 
University as Trinity College, Dublin; is. Its Colle- 
ges being spread over a whole country, it has diffi- 
cttlties that London and Cambridge have not. It 
differs however from Victoria in having one real 
^fitre where the mass of the students are gathered. 


Its way therefore lies between the paths of Cam- 
bridge and Victoria. Like both it must leave the 
bulk of regular teaching to the constituent Colle- 
ges. It can never provide University teaching 
supplementary to that of the Colleges for all if^ 
students that need it as Cambridge can. But it 
need not dispense with University teaching alto- 
gether as Victoria has done. It can bring Univer- 
sity teaching within the reach of a large number 
of its students though not of all. A lecture 
given in Madras by a University lecturer can be 
attended by half the students belonging to the Uni- 
versity. In time doubtless there will be counected 
with the Madras University a number of Professor- 
ships and Readerships that will make the city a 
place of richer and wider teaching by far than it 
is at present ; but teaching for the 'i*egular degree 
will probably continue to be imparted as at present 
in the various Colleges. 

Lectures are however not the only medium of 
teaching. And there are more immediatdlyfiressing 
needs, which the University can meet better than 
any College can, the supply of which by the 
University would be University teaching of the 
most useful kind. A University Library, Univer- 
sity Laboratories, University Museums— thes^ 
are the first requisites for the advance of the 
Madras University and its sisters from that class 
of Teaching University which teaches only through 
its Colleges to that class which teaches through its 
Colleges all that they can teach and comes to their 
aid by providing instruction for its alumni in those 
departments or with that apparatus in which they 
are necessarily deficient. 

F. W. Kbllbtt. 
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AGR/eULTURAL CONDITION IN INDIA 
AND ITALY. 

F all the countries in the West, Italy bears 
a close resemblance to India in agricultural 
^ condition. This is perhaps not a little due 
to similarity in the political and religious past of 
the two countries. Like India, Italy was the 
cradle of arts and civilization. The languages of 
both attained perfection. The climatic conditions 
of the two countries reach extremes and give riso 
to numerous and divergent habits and practices. 
The wealth of both countries with populations 
enervating in luxurious ease and deteriorating 
physically as well as morally subjected them to 
foreign conquests and rule of the sturdy races 
of the north. Both have more or less the 
same sort of traditions. In both countries 

gods walked and fairies danced. If in 

Caesar’s bounteous reign Tityrus the pride of Mantu- 
an Swain sang on Mincio’s banks ” Kristna, the 
lord of the cowherd race played his immortal flute 
on Jumna’s banks in Fandavas’ beneficent reign. 
Both countries gave birth to philosophers whose 
systems to solve the problem of life still rule the 
world. 

If Italy is the land of the Pofib the vicegerent 
of Christ, India is the land of Sankaracharya the 
incarnation of divinity itself. If Italy had her 
Lyola, Iqdia had her Asoka. The extent of church 
endowed property in Italy is only matched by the 
religious endowments in this country to Matams 
and institutions of various denominations. The 
archives in the Boman cells are as sacred as the 
palm leaf libraries of ancient literature in the* 
caves of the Indian mountains. The social vigor 
of both nations was shattered and rendered ineffi- 
cient to hold their own in the world race by priest- 
draft and superstitious adherence to the complicated 
systems of dogma and religious ritual. 

The natural varieties and fertility of soils as 
well as their capabilities for irrigation are only 
matched by those of the Gangeticand Cauvery 


plains as of the hilly slopes of Malabar. Why 
is the Italian peasant poor? Why is he 
grovelling in - chronic poverty and marked for his 
ignorance and wretchedness ? Why does he walk 
in soleless boots with topless hat ? Is there child 
marriage among them ? Is it due to fecundity of 
birth rate among the Italian population ? 

As in India there are tenancies of various kinds 
in Italy. Our Inamdars or freehold proprietors 
generally let their land for 3 or 5 years. The 
medium proprietor in Italy leases his land for 7 or 9 
years. Even this is considered there too short a 
period to enable the farmer to effect any improve- 
ment in the land and to benefit himself. The 
landlords there as here are intelligent enough to 
enter into strict covenants with the tenants. 
There exists the peculiar feature of the tenant 
agreeing to carry the materials of the landlord and 
paying him extras such as fowls, eggs, butter and 
the like. Here vegetarianism being the rule, the 
perquisitesare confined to vegetables and so many 
days field or garden labor. 

Considerable land in the vicinity of towns passed 
into the hands of money lenders and capitalists as 
whose tenants the former owners carry on cultiva- 
tion. The produce-sharing system largely prevails 
as in ryotwari and some Zamindary villages in India. 
Along the Adriatic coast the number of small 
proprietors is large. Proprietors of small holdings 
also exist in the Provinces of Milan, Bergamo and 
Como as numerously as the petty peasant proprietors 
of the Madras Presidency. The holdings vary from 
j of a hectare to 3 hectares of land. Again there 
are medium proprietors holding from 100 to 150 
hectares (1 hectare =2*47 acres) employing hired 
labour as our big ryotwari holders do. As in the 
well irrigated tracts of Bellary and Salem whole 
families work day and night in the fields among 
rocks and ridges to render land productive. 
Many of these like our Zamindary tenants and 
petty ryotwari holders find the product insuffi- 
cient for their maiotenaflfie and supplement it by 
wages earned as day labourers. 
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With the large proprietors rent is a matter oi 
contract as in our Zamindaries where ryots have 
no occupancy rights. Farms of 100 to 1,000 
acres are let to middlemen at money rents payable 
yearly or half yearly. Evictions are generally 
allowable only through courts. The large pro- 
pi ietors like our Zamindars do not cultivate land on 
their own account. They let it out to tenants 
and raise the rent as high as possible on every 
renewal of lease. In Italy it is generally the land- 
lord that stocks the farm, builds farm houses and 
supplies to tenants agricultural implements, which 
our Zamindars rarely do. The landlord’s interests 
are very carefully protected, as those of our 
Zamindars. 

Ill such state of things need there be wonder 
that the agricultural community was sinking lower 
and lower in the social scale and lived like serfs on 
land which they tilled. Absent landlordism and 
rack-renting cannot but do their work. In India 
rack-renting is by virtue of contract carried on 
in all solemnity under scientific principles as in the 
case of enhancement of assessment of ryotwari land. 
By what mysterious process the fertilizing pow er 
grows in land and to what degree, no one but the 
Settlement Officer can divine. As it this process 
is inconvenient or cumbersome the mandate is 
issued by the Madras Government to increase the 
assessment by 33 per cent, in the case of the up- 
lands of Godaveri. Can there be any justification 
for such action on the part of Government bound 
by canons of law and pledged to apply principles 
of equity and good conscience ? A Lieutenant- 
Clovernor whose wrath was roused to the highest 
pitch when by virtue of the provincial contract 
enjoined in respect of bis province by the Supreme 
Clovernroent not much was left him for internal im- 
provement used language which well applies here. 
Inuring the budget debate in 1896 Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie said “ The provincial sheep is sum- 
marily thrown on its back closse clipped and shorn 
of its wool and turned out to shiver till its fleece 
grows again.” Is this not applicable to the case of ' 


our UnUrs on land*l Is such policy conducive to 
agricultural advancement? 

Not child marriage nor expenses on ceremonial 
observance nor prolix birth-rate is the cause of the 
chronic poverty of the agricultural community and 
its degraded condition. Landlord absenteeism 
and revisions of land assessment are the maiii 
cause. Our Zamindar landlords are fed and 
pampered by “ unseen ” hands that work for them. 
They do not know whose labor it is that enablee 
them to buy African demands and ostrich feathers^ 
They never go and see where the toilers are house- 
ed and what they live on. They do not appear to 
feel they have any obligations to them. There 
may perhaps be honorable exceptions. Our 
Government apologists catch at any reed, and say 
that everything else is the cause of the agricul- 
turists’ poverty but the land revenue policy. If our 
Government wants to improve the agricultural 
condition in India mere expression of pious wishes 
will not do. There ought to be real concessions. 

The Italian Government compels every landlord 
to set apart sufficient portion of the farm for cattle 
grazing but our Government would do nothing of 
the kind. liyots had the right of Free grazing in 
forest land but they have lost that right. Fo^ 
implements of husbandry they could freely utilize 
forest timber. No such right exists now. 

It is gratifying to observe that of late the Italian 
Government has been making stupendous attempts 
to improve the condition of its agriculturists. During 
the last 15 years the agricultural possibilities especi- 
ally of Northern Italy are being gradually studied 
and worked out. Organizations amongst the agricul- 
turalclasses are fostered and helped by Government. 
Government supplies them gratis newest informa- 
tion relatingto agriculture. Under State supervision 
and direction BafFeisen Banks and Luzzatis Banks 
for the people are increasing in number and 
affording no smalt aid to agriculturists. Agricul- 
tural Education is receiving much attention. 
The agricultural output is considerably more than 
what it was 15 years ago. < ^ 
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The industrial advance too is remarkable in Italy, 
In five years the production ot* cotton goods 
Vese from 50 millions to 100 million francs while 
the exportation of silk increased from 250,000, 
pounds to 2,000,000 pounds. Education is free and 
Qompulsory. There is no doubt that agricultural: 
condition in Italy is steadily advancing. This is so 
notwithstanding the increase in population. 
In spite of constant emigration to America 
and other parts of the Globe the population in 
Italy is increasing by half a million evary year.i 
Increase of population is everywhere increase of 
national strength. It is not so only in India. 

India is an agricultural country and will proba- 
bly remain so. Unless there be free education 
and substantial State aid for agriculture to com- 
bine with industries, and unless the incubus of 
periodical revisions of land assessment be done 
away with there can be no real amelioration of 
the agricultunil condition of India. 

That the vast mass of the agricultural popula- 
tion in. India is.in abject poverty and unable to 
withstand the effects of one adverse season there 
<^n be no doubt, in his letter of 23rd May 
1900 to the Lord Mayor of London Lord Curzon 
said :-r** In the middle of May 1897, an area of 
205,000 square miles, with & population of 

40.000. 000 persons, was affected. In the middle 
of May 1900, the figures are 417,000 square miles 
(or neaily,^e-fourth of the entire extent of the 
Indian Empire), and 54,000,000 persons. In May 
1.897t 3,^11,00 persons were in receipt of Govern^ 
ment relief ; in May 1900, the total relieved is 

5.607. 000. At the present moment, if we take 
the whole of the affected regions in British India,.. 

per cent, of the entire population are being 
^pported by Government (in many parts the 
(nnportion is nearly double).” This desoription^ol 
the bighpst Government functionary, though not 
by any means,, n complete one, speaks for 
itself. What can be said of the millions suffering 
from slo^ 8|||ryetion that does not attract Govern- 
ment notice. Whenever rains fail the cry o| 


famine rings in our ears but Government would 
have no official information. 

Those that suggest as the reason of the general 
poverty wasteful expenditure on festivals and 
obsequial ceremonies are either misinformed or 
deficient in correct observation. It may be true 
that a few sections of some communities here or 
there are guilty of such extravagance. This forms 
an infinitesimal portion of the vast agricultural 
population of the land, who are notorious for their 
low standard of living and habits of extreme thrift. 

Neither is it true that India is being over popu- 
lated by reason of the religious obligation to lead an 
early married life. The last census showed that 
the increase in the population of the whole of 
India during the last decade was under 7,000,000. 
The suggestion tliat the population will soon be 
doubled is simply extravagant. 

No less an authority than 8ir William Hunter 
pointed out there is plenty of land in India for 
the whole population : what is required is not the 
diminution of the people, but their more equal 
distribution.” When the Madras Government vas 
recenUy interpellated un the question of facilities 
for the migration of people and acquisition of arable 
land infavored localities their answer was anything 
but satisfactory. 

Monsieur Tisserand, the Director General of 
Agriculture in France who, to a- large extent 
shaped the French Ministry of AgrioultiH^ and a 
First class authority in this respect said a short 
time ago that a Ministry specially for agriculture 
has become an imperious necessity in every country. 
He said “ Everywhere man clings to the land; 
it is the earth that nourishes him, and like the 
giant Antaeus, he ever has need to touch it,, to feel 
it beneath his feet, in order to renew his strength. 
It is a general sentiment that on the rational and 
scientific culture of the soil depend to-day the ex- 
istence and power of nations.” 

The Bevenue system in Madras as in Bombay is 
mainly responsible for tWhand to mouth existence 
of the cultivator TJw late Famine Commission 
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revealed the fact that in the Bombay Presidency 
one-fifth of the cultivators bad lost possession of 
their lands. It is only about a fifth that are 
free from debt, and all the rest are more or less 
involved in debt. The Commissioners say as to the 
Deccan whether the assessment be moderate or 
full we have no doubt that it cannot be collected 
in short years without forcing the ryots into debt.’' 
The basic principles of the Bombay Bevenue system 
did not meet with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. 

It is further evident from the enquiry of the 
Famine Commission that the staying power of the 
agriculturists has reached the vanishing point and 
prompt steps should be taken for the alleviation of 
their lot. The Commissioners rightly observed 
that the promoters of the land revenue system 
looked for the capitalist cultivator and they found 
the Sowcar*8 serf. 

In a considerable portion of India, Government 
deals directly with the cultivators and no rights 
intervene between them and Government. Govern- 
meut responsibility is therefore the greater to 
help them to a rational and scientific culture of 
the soil. What our Government spends for the 
promotion of agriculture and the enlightenment of 
the agricultural community is precious little, 
notwithstanding the fact that out of the 44 crores of 
rupees, the revenue of British India, so much as 30 
crores represents revenue derived from the land. 

For the promotion of agriculture the Italian 
Government spends annually £ 3,20,000 or 3 
pence per inhabitant. France, Switzerland and 
Denmark spend 12 pence per head on this account. 
This expenditure is incurred besides contributions 
by local authorities, voluntary subscriptions and 
school fees. If the Government of India is to 
spend under this head as much as the Italian 
Government does the expenditure ought to be 
582J lakhs of rupees. 

Notwithstanding the many striking points of 
resemblance in the land tenures and agricultural 
condition of India and Italy the aspect of affairs 
in the latter country has changed in a" wonderfully 
short time by the State aid and free education to 
the cultivating classes, and adoption of methods of 
promoting agriculture suitable to the country 
from which our Government might receive valuable 
lessons. ‘ ' 

K; Fb^baju. 


THE AGE OF KALIDASA. 

ALMEKIE, Vyasa and Kalidasa are the his- 
tory of ancient India, its sole and sufficient 
history. They are types and exponents of 
three periods in the development of the human 
soul, types and exponents also of the three great 
powers which dispute and clash in the imperfect 
and half-formed temperament and harmonize in 
the formed and perfect. For, their works are pic-* 
tures at once minute and grandiose of the three 
ages of our Aryan civilisation of which the first 
was predominatingly moral, the second predomina- 
tingly intellectual, the third predominatingly 
material. The fourth powder of the soul, spiritual, 
which can alone govern and harmonise the others 
by fusion with them, had not, though it pervaded 
and powerfully iiifiiienced each successive deve- 
lopment, any separate age of predominance, did 
not like the others possess the whole race as with 
on obsession. It is because, oojoining in them- 
selves the highest and most varied poetical gifts 
they at the same time represent and mirror thmr 
age and humanity by their interpretative lai^eness 
and power that our three chief poets bold their 
supreme place and bear comparison with the great- 
est world names, with Homer, Shakespeare and 
Dante. 

It has been said, truly, that the Bamayan repre- 
sents an ideal society and assumed, illogically, that 
it must therefore represent an imaginary one. The 
argument ignores the alternative of a real society 
idealised. No poet could evolve out of his own 
imagination a picture at once so colossal, so minute 
and so consistent in every detail. No number 
poets couM do it without stumbling into fatal 
incompatibilities either of fact or of view, such as 
we find defacing the Mahabharata. This is not^ 
the place to discuss the question of Yalmekie's age' 
and authorship. This much, however, may be 
said that after excluding the Uttarakahda, which is' 
later work, and some amount of inte^Iation, for 
the most part easy enough to detect, and refbHn- 
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ing the text which is not unfrequently in a state 
of truly shocking confusion, the fiamayan remains 
on the face of it the work of a single mighty and 
embracing mind. According to the balance of pro- 
bability the writer preceded even the original draft 
of Vyasa's epic and lived before the age of Krishna 
and the men of the Mahabharata. The nature of 
the poem and much of its subject matter justify, 
farther, the conclusion that Valmekie wrote in a 
political and social atmosphere much resembling 
that which surrounded Vyasa. He lived, that 
is to say, in an age of approaching if not pre- 
sent disorder and turmoil of great revolutions 
and unbridled aristocratic violence, when the 
governing chivalry, the Kshatriya caste, in 
its pride of strength was asserting its own 
code of morals as the one rule of conduct. We 
may note the plain assertion of this stand point by 
Jarasundha in the Mahabharata and Valinekie^s 
emphatic and repeated protest against it through 
the mouth of Bama. This ethical code was like 
all aristocratic codes of conduct full of high 
chivalry and the spirit of noblest oblige, but a 
little loose in sexual morality on the masculine side 
and indulgent to violence and the strong hand. 
To the pure and delicate moral temperament of 
Valmekie, imaginative, sensitive, ^enthusiastic, shot 
through with rays of visionary idealism and ethe- 
real light, this Iboseness and violence were shocking 
and abhoraent. He could sympathise with them, as 
he sympathised with all that was wild and evil and 
anarchic, with the imaginative and poetical side 
of his nature, because he was an universal creative 
mind driven by his art-sense to penetrate, feel 
and re-embody all that the world contained ; but to 
his intellect and peculiar emotional temperament 
they were distasteful. He took refuge therefore in a 
past age of national greatness and virtue, distant 
enough to be idealised, but near enough to have 
left sufficient materiab for a great picture of 
civilization which wolild serve his purpose— 
an^e, it is important to note, of grandiose imperiaf 
equipoise ; such as must have existed in some form 


at least since a persistent tradition of it runs 
through Sanskrit literature. In the frame work of 
this imperial age his puissant imagination created 
a marvellous picture of the human world as it 
might be if the actual and existing forms and 
material of society were used to the best and purest 
advantage, and an equally marvellous picture of 
another non-human world in which aristocratic 
violence, strength, self-will, lust and pride ruled 
supreme and idealised or rather collossalised ; 
brought these two worlds into warlike collision by 
the hostile meeting of their champions and utmost 
evolutions of their peculiar character-types, Bama 
and Bavana; and so created the Bamayan, the 
grandest and most paradoxical poem in the world, 
which becomes unmatchably sublime by disdaining 
all consistent pursuit of sublimity, supremely 
artistic by putting aside all the conventional limi- 
tations of art, magnificently dramatic by disregard- 
ing all dramatic illusion, and uniquely epic by 
handling the least as well as the most epic material. 
Not all perhaps can enter at once into the spirit 
of this masterpiece ; but those who have once 
done so, will never admit any poem in the world 
as its superior. 

My point here, however, is that it gives us the 
picture of an entirely moralised civilisation, con- 
taining indeed vast material development and 
immense intellectual power but both moralised, 
Subordinated to the needs of purity of tempera- 
ment and delicate ideality of action. Valmekie’s 
mind seems nowhere to be familiarised with the 
stern intellectual gospel of nishlcama dharma^ that 
morality of disinterested passionless activity, pro- 
mulgated by Krishna of Dwarica and formulated 
by Krishna of the Island, which is one great key- 
note of the Mahabharata. Had he known, it I 
doubt whether the strong leaven of sentimentalism 
and femininity in his nature would not have rejecet- 
ed it ; such temperaments when they admire 
strength, admire it manifested and forceful rather 
than self-contained, ^mekieb characters act 
from emotional or imaginative enthusiasm, no 
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from intelleclual conviction; an enthusianm of 
morality uctuatas Rama, an diithusiasiii of immora- 
lity tyrannises over Bavaria. Like all mainly 
moral temperaments, he instinctively insisted on 
one old established code of morals being universally 
observed as I he only basis of etliical stability, 
avoided casuistic developments and distasted 
innovators in metaphysical thought as by their 
persistent and searching questions dangerous 
to the established bases of morality, especially to 
its wholesome ordinariness and everydayness. 
Valinekie, therefore, the father of our secular poe- 
try, stands for that early and finely moral civilisa- 
tion which was the true heroic age of the Hindu 
spirit. 

Vyasa, followirig Valraekie, stood still farther on 
into the era of arislooi'atic turbulence and disorder. 
If there is any kernel of truth in the legends about 
him, he must have contributed powerfully to the 
establishment of those imperial forms of goveiui- 
ment and society which Valrnekie had idealised. 
It is certain that he celebrated and approved the 
policy of a great aristocratic statesman who aimed 
at the subjection of his order to the rule of a cen- 
tral imperial power which should typify its best 
tendencies and control or expel its worst. But 
while Valrnekie was a soul out of harmony with 
its surroundings and looking back to an ideal past, 
Vyasa was a man of his time, profoundly in sym- 
pathy with it, full of its tendencies, hopeful of its 
results and looking forward to an ideal future. 
The one was a conservative imperialist advocating 
return to a better but dead model, the otlier a 
liberal imperialist looking forward to a better but 
unborn model, V^yasa accordingly does not revolt 
frotu the aristocratic code of morality ; it harmo- 
nises with his own proud and strong spirit and he 
accepts it as a basis for conduct, but purified and 
transfigured by the illuminating idea of the 
^ama dharma» 

But above all intellectuality is his grand note. 
He is profoundly interested in ideas, in meta- 
physics, if) ethioai problems ; be subjects morality 


to casuistic tests from which .the more- delicate 
moral tone of Valinekie’s spirit shrank; he boldly 
erects above ordinary ethics a higher principle of 
conduct having its springs in intellect and strong 
character; he treats government and society from 
the standpoint of a practical and discerning 
statesmanlike mind, idealising solely for the .sake 
of a standard. He touches in fact, all subjects, 
and whatever he touches, he makes fruitful and 
interesting by originality, penetration and a sane 
and bold vision. In all this he is the son of the 
civilisation he has mirrored to us, a civilisation in 
which both morality and material development. are 
powerfully intellectnalised. Nothing is more re- 
markable in all tbe characters of the Maliabbarata 
than this puissant intellectualisin ; every action of 
theirs seems to be impelled by an immense driving 
force of mind solidifying in character and there- 
fore conceived and outlined as in stone. This 
orgiastic force of the intellect is at least as notice- 
able as the impulse of moral or immoral enthusi- 
asm behind each great action of the Bamayan. 
Throughout the poem tbe victorious and manifold 
mental activity of the age is prominent and gives 
its character to its civilisation. There is far more 
of thought in action than in the Bamayan, far less 
of thought in repose : tbe one pictures a time of 
gigantic ferment and disturbance ; the other, as far 
as humanity is concerned, an age o.f equipoise, 
order and tranquillity. 

Many centuries after Vyasa, perhaps a thousand 
years or even more, came the third great embodi- 
ment of tbe national consciousness, Kalidasa. Ear 
more had happened between his own time and 
Vyasa’s than between Vyasa's and Valmekie^s. He 
came when tlie daemonic orgy of character and iiitel- 
lect had worked itself out and ended in producing at 
once its culmination and reaction in Buddhism* 
There was everywhere noticeable a petrifying of tbe 
national lemperament,vi8ibletou8 in the tendency to 
codification ; philosophy was being codified, morals 
IK were being codified: knowledge of any and every sort 
was being codified : it was on one side of its nature 
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an age o£ scholars, legists, dialecticians, philosophi- 
cal formalisers. On the other side the enthusiasm 
and poetry of the nation was pouring itself into 
things material, into the life of the senses, into the 
pride of life and beauty. The arts of painting, 
architecture, song, dance, drama, gardening, jewel- 
lery, all that can administer to the wants of great 
and luxurious capitals, received a grand impetus 
which brought them to their highest technical 
perfection. That this impetus came from Oreek 
sources or from the Buddhists seems hardly borne 
out: the latter may rather have shared in the 
general tendencies of the time than originated 
them, and the Greek theory gives us a maximum 
of conclusions with a minimum of facts. 1 do not 
think, indeed, it can be maintained that this period, 
call it classical or material or what one will, was 
marked off from its predecessor by any clear divi- 
sion : such a partition would be contrary to the law 
of human development. Almost all the concrete 
features of the age may be found as separate facts 
in ancient India : codes existed from old time ; 
art and drama were of fairly ancient origin, to ' 
whatever date we may assign their development ; 
physical yoga processes existed almost from the 
first, and the material development portrayed in the 
Bamayan and Mahabharata is hardly less splendid 
than that of which the Kaghuvamsa is so brilliant 
a picture. But whereas, before, these were 
subordinated to more lofty ideals, now they pre- 
vailed atfif became supreme, occupying the best 
energies of the race and stamping themselves on 
its life and consciousness. In obedience to this 
impulse the centuries between the rise of Bud- 
dhism and the advent of Sankaracharya became, 
thSugh not agnostic and sceptical, for they reject- 
ed violently the doctrines of Charvak, yet profound- 
ly scientific and materialistic even in their spiritu- 
alism. It was therefore the great age of for- 
malised metaphysics, science, law, art and the 
sensuous luxury which accompanies art. 

Nearer the beginning than the end of this period!^ 
when India was systematising her philosophies and 


developing her arts and sciences, turning from 
Upanishad to Purana, from the high rarefied peaks 
of Vedanta and Sankhya with their inspiring sub- 
limities and bracing keenness to the physical me- 
thods of Yoga and tlie dry intellectualism of the 
Nyaya or else to the warm sensuous humanism of 
emotional religion, — before its full tendencies had 
asserted themselves, in some spheres before it had 
taken the steps its attitude portended, Kalidasa, 
arose in Ujjayini and gathered up in himself its 
present tendencies while he portended many of its 
future developments. He himself seems to have 
been a man gifted with all the learning of his age, 
rich, aristocratic, moving wholly in high society, 
familiar with and fond of life in the most luxuri- 
ous metropolis of his time, passionately attached 
to the arts, acquainted with the sciences, deep in 
law and learning, versed in the formalised philoso- 
phies. He has some notable resemblances to 
Shakespeare ; among others his business was, like 
Shakespeare’s, to sum up the immediate past in the 
terms of the present : at the same time he occasion- 
ally informed the present with hints of the future. 
Like Shakespeare also he seems not to have cared 
deeply for religion. In creed he was a Vedantisfc 
and in ceremony a Sivaite, but be seems rather to 
have accepted these as the orthodox forms of his 
time and country, recominended to him by his in- 
tellectual preference and eesthetic affinities, than 
to have satisfied with them any profound religious 
want. In morals also he accepted and glorified 
the set and scientifically elaborate ethics of 
the codes but seems himself to have been des- 
titute of the finer elements of morality. We need 
not accept any of the ribald and witty legends with 
which the Hindu decadence surrounded his name; 
but no unbiassed student of Kalidasa’s poetry can 
claim for him either moral fervour or moral strictness. 
His writings show indeed a keen appreciation of 
high ideal and lofty thought,but the appreciation is 
sssthetic in its nature : he elaborates and seeks to 
bring out tlie effectiveneeS’* of these on t^e imagi- 
native sense of the noble and graiidiosOf applyii^fi 
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to the things of the mind and soul the same sen- 
suous standard as to the things of sense themselves- 
He has also the natural high aristocratic feeling 
for all that is proud and great and vigorous, and so 
far as be has it, he has exaltation and sublimity ; 
but SDsthetic grace and beauty and symmetry 
$>phere in the sublime and prevent it from 
standing out with the bareness and boldness which 
is the sublimo^s natural presentation. His poetry 
has, therefore, never been, like the poetry of Val- 
mekie and Vyasa, u great dynamic force for mould- 
ing heroic character or noble or profound tempera- 
ment. In all this he represented the highly 
material civilisation to which he belonged. 

Yet some dynamic force a poet must have, some 
general human inspiration of w hich he is the 
supreme exponent ; or else he cannot rank w ith the 
highest. Kalidasa is the great, the supreme poet 
of the senses, of esthetic beauty, , of sensuous 
emotion, iiis main achievement is to have taken 
every poetic element, all great poetical forms, and 
subdued them to a harmony of artistic perfection 
set in the key of sensuous beauty. In continuous 
gift of seizing an object and creating it to the eye 
he has no rival in literature. A strong visualising 
faculty such as the greatest poets have in their 
most inspired descriptive moments, was with Kali- 
dasa an abiding and unfailing power, and the con- 
crete presentation which tiiis definiteness of vision 
demanded, suffused with an intimate and sovran 
feeling for all sensuous beauty of colour and 
form, constitutes tlie characteristic Kalidasian 
manner. He is besides a consummate artist, 
profound in conception and suave in execution^ 
a master of sound and language who has moulded 
tor himself out of the infinite possibilities of Che 
Sanscrit tongue a verse and diction w hich are 
absolutely the grandest, most puissant and most 
full-voiced of any human 8peech,a language of the 
t^ods. The note struck by Kalidasa w'hen he 
built Sanscrit into that palace of noble sound, 
is the note which meets us throughout all this 
last great miliennium of Aryan literature. Its cha- 


racteristic features are brevity, gravity and majesty, 
a noble harmony of verse, a strong and lucid beauty 
of chiselled prose, above all an epic precision of 
phrase, weighty, sparing and yet full of colour and 
sweetness. Moreover it is admirably flexible, suit- 
ing itself to all forms from the epic to the lyric, 
but most triumphantly to the two greatest, the 
epic and the drama. In his ©pic style Kalidasa 
adds to these permanent features a more than Mil- 
tonic fullness and grandiose pitch of sound and 
expression, in his dramatic an extraordinary grace 
and suavity w'hich makes it adaptable to convers- 
ation and the expression of dramatic shade and 
subtly blended emotion. 

With these supreme gifts Kalidasa had the 
advantage of being born into an age with which 
he was in temperamental sympathy and a civilisa- 
tion which lent itself naturally to his peculiar 
descriptive genius. It was an aristocratic civilisa* 
tion, as indeed were those which had preceded 
but it far more nearly resembled the aristocratic 
civilisation of Europe by its material luxury, its 
sBsthetic tastes, its polite culture, its keen 
wordly wisdom and its excessive appreciation 
of wit and learning. Keligious and ethical thought 
and sentiment were cultivated much as in France 
under Louis XLV, more in piety and profession 
than as swaying the conduct; they pleased the 
intellect or else touched the sentiment but did not 
govern the soul. It was bad taste to be irreligious « 
but it was not bad taste to be sensual or even in 
some respects immoral. The splendid and luxuri- 
ous courts of this period supported the orthodox 
religion and morals out of convention, conserva- 
tism, the feeling for established order and |he 
inherited tastes and prejudices of centuries, not 
because they fostered any deep religious or ethical 
sentiment. Yet they applauded high moral ideas 
if presented to them in cultured and sensuous 
poetry much in the same spirit that they applauded 
voluptuous description similarly presented. The 
*^deals of morality were much lower than of old ; 
drinking was openly recognised and indulged in by 
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both BexbS ; purity of life was less valued than in 
any other period of our civilisation. Yet the 
unconquerable monogamous instinct of the high- 
class Hindu woman seems to iiave prevented pro-, 
miscuous vice and the disorganisation of the home 
which was the result of a similar state of ►ociely 
n a noient Home, in Italy of the Eenas- 
cence, in France under the Bourbons and in 
England under the later Stuarts. The old 
spiritual tendencies were also rather latent than dead , 
the mighty pristine ideals still existed in theory, 
they are outlined with extraordinary grandeur by 
Elalidasa, — nor had they yet been weakened and 
disheroiaed. It was as has been said of the cen- 
tury of Louis XIV, an age of great sins and great 
repentances ; for the inherent spirituality of the 
Hindu nature finally revolted against that splendid 
and unsatisfying life of the senses. But of this 
latter phase Bhartrihari and not Kalidasa is the 
poetk The earlier writer seems to have lived in 
the full heyday of the material age before the 
setting in of the sickness and dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment which invariably follow a long out- 
burst of materialism. 

The flourishing of the plastic arts had prepared 
surroundings of great external beauty for Kalidasa’s 
poetic work to move in. The appreciation of beauty 
in nature, of the grandeur of mountain and forest, ' 
the loveliness of lakes and rivers, tlie charm of 
bird and t^iiast life had become a part of contem- 
porary culture. These and the sensitive apprecia- 
tion’ of trees and plants and bills as living things^ . 
the setimental feeling of brotherhood with animals 
which had influenced and been encouraged by 
Buddhism, the romantic mythological wurld? 
still farther romanticised by Kalidasa’s warm 
huuiaaism and fine poetic sensibility, gave him 
exquisite grace and grandeur of background and 
scenic variety; The delight of the eye, the de- 
light of the ear, smell, palate, touch, the satisfao* 
tion of the imagination and taste are the texture 
of his. poetical creation, and into this he has work* 
ed the most beautiful flowers of emotion and 


sensuous ideality. The scenery of Ins work is an 
iinivcrsal paradise of beautiful tilings. All therein 
obeys one law^f earthly grace ; morality is aBslke- 
licised, intellect suffused and governed with the 
sense of beauty. And yet this poetry does not 
swim in laiigiior,does not dissolve itself in seiisuouH 
weakness ; it is not lieavy with its own dissolute- 
ness, heavy of curl and heavy of eyelid, cloved by 
its own sweets, as the poetry of the senses usually 
is : Kalidasa is saved from this by the chastity of 
his style, his aim at burdened precision and energy 
of phrase, his unsleeping artistic vigilance. 

As in the Bamayan and Mahabharata we have 
an absorbing intellect impulse or a dynamic force of 
moral or immoral excitement driving the characters, 
so we have in Kalidasa an orgi.istic sense impulso 
thrilling through speech and informing action. 
An imaginative pleasure in all shades of thought 
and of Sentiment, a rich delight in their own emo- 
tions, a luxurioasness of ecstacy and grief, an entire 
abandonment to amorous impulse and rapture, a 
continual joy of life and seeking for beauty mark 
the period when India having for the time exhaust- 
ed the possibilities of soul-experience attainable 
through the spirit and the imaginative reason, was 
now attempting to find out the utmost each sense 
could feel, probing and sounding the soul-possibi- 
lities in matter and seeking God through the senses. 
The emotional religion of the Vaishnava Puranas 
which takes as its type of the relation betw^een the 
human soul and the Supreme the passion of a 
woman for her lover, was already developing. 
The corresponding development of Sivaism may not 
yet have established itself ; but on a higher philo- 
sophical plane the same idea works itself into 
Kalidasa’s poetry. The Birth of the War-God is 
at once IheParadise Lost and the Delierum Natura 
of this age, its masterpiece and magnum ojnu 
on the epic level ; and the central idea of this 
great representative poem the marriage of Siva and 
Parvatiitypifyingfiindoubtedly the union of Purusha 
and Prakiiti, the supreind^ul and its material nature 
by whitihthe.world 18 created, but akot/c and more 
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definitely typifying the sours searcli for and attain- 
ment of Gfod. The two most spiritual and philo- 
sophical conceptions possible to religious thought 
are thus worked out through the sex-idea, and the 
culmination is one of the most glowing, voluptuous 
and human pieces of erotic descriptions in litem- 
ture. We have, therefore, tlie last sfage of the 
Vaishnava conception in the later Piiranaa antici- 
pated by Kalidasa ; for as I have already suggested, 
while summing up in himself the tendencies of his 
time, he often anticipates their later developments. 
Such are the philosophic conceptioii.s, sucli the 
religious imaginings of the medisevul sense-civilisa- 
tion in India. Of that civilisation the season is 
the first immature self-expression, I he House of 
Raghu the epic, the Cloud Messenger the descrip- 
tive elegy, Shacountala with her two sister love- 
plays the dramatic picture and the Birth of the 
War-God the grand religious and philosophical 
fable. Kalidasa, who typified so many sides and 
facets of it in his writings, stands for its represen- 
tative man and genius, as was Vyasa of the intel- 
lectual civilisation and Valraekie of the moral. 

It was the supreme misfortune of India that be- 
fore she was able to complete the round of her ex- 
perience and gather up the fruit of her long millen- 
niums of search and travail by commencing a fourth 
and perfect age in which moral, intellectual and ma- 
terial development should be all equally perfected 
lud all spiritualised, the inrush of barbarians broke 
in on her endless solitary agony of effort and beat 
her national life into fragments. We see the first 
preparatory and initial striving towards such an 
in the renovating work of Shankaracharya, 
restoring intellect and spirituality to their pinnacle 
i^igh above the emotions, proving matter out of 
existence ; in the dramas of Bhavabhuti in which 
the emotions themselves were purified and exalted 
from the service of sense to the service of the soul, 
even sensuousneas • was forced to share in the 
general exaltation and obey the sunttMons of purity; 

in the re-assertion in social life of sobriety and 
purity ag, idetUi unperotively .demanded. by the 


national conscience. But the work was interrupted 
before it had well begun; and India was Wt with 
only tlie dregs of the material age to piece out her 
existence. Yet even the little that was done, proved 
to be much; for it saved her from gradually petri- 
fying and perishing as almost all the old civilisations, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Home, petrified, and perish* 
ed, as the material civilisation of Europe, unless 
spiritualised, must before long petrify and perish. 
That there is still a vitality, that our country yet 
nourishes the seeds of re-birfli and renewal, we owe 
to Shankaracharya and the men who prepared the 
way for him. V\rill she yetarise,new-com bine her past 

and continue the great dream where she left it off, 
shaking off on the one hand the soils and filth that 
have grown on her in her period of downfall and 
futile struggle, and reasserting on the other her 
peculiar individuality and national type against the 
callow civilisation of the West with its dogmatic and 
intolerant knowledge, its still more dogmatic and 
intolerant ignorance, its deification of selfishness, 
and force, its violence and its ungoverned Titanisni. 
In doing so lies her one chance of salvation. 

Avbobind Ghobb. 

BASAVA, THE UN GAY AT REFORMER, 

« 0 WARDS the close of the Brahmanic revolfr 
against the once all-supreme Buddhism an 
apparently insignificant event occurred in 
the obscure and quiet village of Hingulesvars in 
the Southern Mahratta country. It did not at- 
tract much public notice at the time but all the 
same it heralded the birth of a great religious re- 
former who was destined to play an important 
part in the history of India. An orthodox Bn^- 
man couple of the villnge had long prayed at the 
local temple of Siva for a son, and the awe-inspiring 
but beneficent deity at last heard the prayer of bis 
pious devotees. Nandi, the bull of Siva, w’as com-> 
missiotied to go down on earth on the sacred 
mission of the resuscitation of the decaying Saiva 
religion and thus was born, Basava, the founder of 
the Itfingayat Religion. ^ 
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Intended for the priesthood he underwent his 
period^f probation under his father, who seems to 
have been well versed in the usual sastric lore and 
tradition. The petulant youth was impatient of 
the unmeaning ceremonies of the Brahmanical 
hierarchy and early exhibited signs of the rebellious 
spirit that characterised the man all through his 
adventurous life. A stripling of eight or ten he 
objected to the customary investiture of the sacred 
thread because it involved t he adoration of the 
eastern orb after the Vedic presumption. A master 
oi the sacred Saiva scriptures he declared himself 
a special worshipper of ^iva and boldly asserted 
that he had come to destroy the distinctions of 
caste. No Pharisee, he stood firm to his convictions. 
His singular theories and novel practices, mean- 
while, attracted the attention of the Brahmans 
and persecution of a petty character closely fol- 
lowed at his heels. Aware, however, of the turn 
that events may take in his own native village he 
designed a flight. Not far was t he capital of the 
E^ticharya King, Bijjala, who was himself a Jain by 
religion and whose Prime minister, Baladeva was 
the rising reformer’s maternal uncle. Away he 
went to him followed by his sister, Padmavathi, a 
lass as beautiful as the lotus dower, who was passion- 
ately attached to him. The nhws of his stern, 
refusal, his practical wisdom and hie singular piety 
had meanwhile created a lasting impression on 
his great .yncle with the consequence that he . gave 
him bis daughter, Gangamba, in marriage and 
secured to him a quiet and happy resting place iu 
hU palatini abode. But the divinely discontented 
spirit could not rest in peace. The more Basava 
Bi y of the opposite theories and tenets of the 
Brahmans and Jainst, he more did he become cons- 
moas of his divine message. The greater his 
observant eye met the differences that divided 
caste from caste, family from family, and indivi- 
dual from iadivklcial, the more did he become 
convinced df the cruelty of caste. His soul was 
exceedkig sot^rowful unto death. The miseries of 
down-trodden humanity took drm bold ‘of< his 
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imagination. Could he not induce men to give 
faith in dead effete superstitions which meant tlie 
surrender of reason to blind belief ? Could he 
not impress upon them the tyranny of a superior 
prigstcraft ? Could he not prove to them the 
equality of sexes ? Could he not make them get 
over barren differences ? Could he not persuade 
them to look upon each other as brethren born of 
the same eternal Father ? Could he not make 
them realise that they were the children of the 
same living God? Could he not minimise tlm 
miseries of fallen humanity ? Such were the 
problems that repeatedly presented themselves to 
him for solution. A state of mental frenzy like 
that required more the companionship of solitude 
than that of the surging populace of a capital city. 
Basava had arrived at the crisis of his life. The 
spirit was truly ready and the flesh was not weak. 
Even as the Great Enlightened had done before 
him Basava repaired to the undisturbed quiet of 
Sangamesvara and there lost himself in meditation. 
Barely had he formed the plan of his campaign 
than he was called to his mission by the death of 
his luaternal uncle and fatlier-in-law, the prime- 
minister of Bijjala. His stern resolution, his great 
abilities, and his inspiring piety had created a deep 
popular impression in his favour. The King him- 
self Iiad become a close relation of Basava. He 
had married the beautiful Padmavathi. That bond 
had been recently tightened by the birth of a son 
to the king. This was Chenna or the beautiful 
Basava, who was probably named after the illustri- 
ous reformer in recognition of the sister’s zealous 
affection for him. The late minister’s adherents 
and kith and kin also urged upon the king the 
advisibility of calling in Basava for the vacant post. 
All hands thus pointing to him, the king earnestly 
solicited Basava’s return to worldly life. Impelled 
by motives other than personal aggrandisement or 
fame he gladly accepted office and ere long, despite 
the dissents anlpbnbts of high authorities entered 
upon the onerous dutffif of his life’s work. His 
politio^l status was only a meana to the end 
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in bis view and to tliia he addressed himself with 
zeal and enthusiaaIn^ 

Thus all circuinstanqes favouring, he proclaimed 
his gospel to tlie world. He preached that there 
was one sole Q-od without a second. He denounc- 
ed the worship of other gods, goddesses and 
inftrior beings. He declared that the adoration of 
cows and hawks and monkeys and serpents could 
not effect one^s salvation. He said that the keep- 
ing of fasts and the making of feasts would not 
advance them one inch towards the kingdom of 
God. He taught that the performance of 
penances, the going on of pilgrimages, the using of 
rosaries and the sprinkling of holy water did not 
render them the fitter to approach the Almighty 
presence. He pronounced tlie inefficacy of the 
hoary Puranas and the hoarier Vedas. He stren- 
uously advocated the doctrine of equality of men. 
He preached that all men are entitled to equal 
rights in all matters affecting their individual and 
social well being. He even strove hard to prove 
that in matters of reform example is better than 
precept. He declared that a Brahman and a 
Pariah were both children of the same God and 
as such no artificial distinctions ought to be main- 
tained between them. He thus held that there 
was no caste but one— Humanity. His doctrine 
of the equality of men led him to a kindred doc- 
trine, and it is not improbable that it was the fruit- 
ful result of the almost divine influence of his 
sister upon him. He proclaimed the equality of the 
sexes. Unlike his brother reformer, the Prophet 
of Arabia, Basava preached that women are possess- 
ed of souls, as immortal as those of men, and that 
lliey should be respected and permitted to act as 
spiritual teachers equally with men. Incivility 
^ women, he construed as an insult offered to 
tbe God, whose image she wears and with whom 
shells one. The philosophical Mill himself would 
wondered at the success that attended the 
•■©forrner on this head of his proglhiiiime. Even 
J® this day the Lingayat .Guru is oftentimes a 
®*nale who initiates the young into the mysteries of 


her revered teacher’s religion by whispering the 
sacred manthra into their ears and * 

“ Hanging a golden image about their necks 
Put on with holy prayers ” 
as the iinmorlal bard would have it. Perhaps his 
pleading the cause of the Hindu Widows must also 
be traced to the same source. He led a crusade 
against enforced widowhood. He advocated the 
remarriage of widows and forbade the wanton dis- 
figuring of their heads. 

The success of his teaching uas seen in the 
numbers of converts that he began lo count for 
his reformed religion. The novelty of his doctri- 
nes, entirely opposed as they were to every Brah- 
minical principle, was perhaps not the only ele- 
ment responsible for his success. His unbounded 
sympathy for the poorer classes gained him not a 
few adherents. His intense personal attachment 
to his followers also helped him in the same direc- 
tion. A story taken from the Purana will, per- 
haps, explain the point better. A follower of bis 
kept a dancing girl, and as usual sent a slave for his 
allowance of rice to the house of Basava, where 
the messenger saw the wife of the latter, and on 
his return reported to the dancing girl the magni- 
ficence of her attire. The woman was filled with a 
longing for a similar dress, and the adherent having 
no other means of gratifying her repaired to 
Basava to beg of him his wife’s garment. Basava 
immediately stripped his wife of all her dress and 
gave them all to the follower. Perhaps, the ordi- 
nary populace were more impressed by his miracles 
than by his teaching, profoundly divine as it 
appeared to the more religious folk. As in the 
case of Jesus of Nazareth even those who did not 
believe in him were impressed by these acts and 
sought to witness them. Miracles, as Mons. Eenan 
has remarked, are the indispensable mark of the 
divine, and the sign of the prophetic vocation. In 
the opinion of the ordinary populace the perform- 
ance of miracles and the accomplishment of pro- 
phecies are the only two proofs to establish one’s 
supernaturai mission. It was so with many a 
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religious reforuiHr of old eikI so it was with Basava. 
He and his disciples, we are told in the Parana, 
worked many marvellous miracles, some of them 
strongly bringing to our minds the doings of the 
great and divine prophet of Nazareth. They 
converted grains of corn to pearls, discovered 
hidden treasures, fed multitudes, healed the sick and 
restored the dead to life. 

But discontent was gathering head against him. 
His heterodoxy, his helping himself with the royal 
treasury for private charitable purposes, liis parti- 
ality towards his co-religionists— even not punish- 
ing their highly criminal acts, such as murder — his 
intense hatred of the Jains, to whose religion the 
king and the greater portion of the subjects belong- 
ed, the fanatic tendencies of his disciples, like 
Ekanta Bainayya, and their wanton destruction of 
Jain Pagodas at the capital all roused popular indig- 
nation against the reformer. The king himself, 
though he had married Basava’s sister, did not 
approve of the principles and conduct of his minis- 
ter. He had not become an open convert to bis 
religion to espouse his cause. His feelings of 
uneasiness and distrust were further fanned From 
time to time by a rival who coveted hi'j post. The 
king in consequence attempted to repress the new 
religion but, went to extrentes in his remedial 
measures. He put down the eyes of the devout 
adherents of Basava, which induced the latter and 
his disciples to leave Kalyan with imprecations on 
it to Sangameswara for good. The remaining 
followers of Basava intent on reprisals “ announc- 
ed to the people,’^ as one oC the traditionary 
accounts puts it, “ that the fortunes of Bijjala had 
^ssed away, as indicated by portentous signs* 
and accordingly the crows crowed in the night ; 
jackals howled by day; the sun was eclipsed, storms 
of wind and rain came on, the earth shook and 
darkness overspread the heavens.” Then a num- 
ber of them marched against the king and one of 
them killed the king in open court and then danc- 
ing put himself to death. ** Then ” continues the 
Parana, ‘‘arose dissension in the city and the people 


fought amongst themselves, and horses with horses 
and elephants with elephants, until agreeably to 
the curse denounced upon it by Basava and his 
disciples Kalyana was utterly destroyed.” Probably 
^^ava himself was not responsible for the foul deed, 
though he was suspected of complicity in it. The 
dead King's son sought vengeance and hunted 
down the reformer to Vrisbahapura. Despair 
crept into the once undaunted soul and the ill. 
fated reformer, at last brought to bay, drowned 
himself in a well to avoid personal indignities and 
affronts not to speak of a cruel death that awaited 
his capture. 

Such is the reward that the high-souled children 
of the world get for their arduous work amongst 
their fellow -creatures. Socrates of old bad his 
cup of poison, Jesus of Nazareth bore his own cross, 
and Basava, the Indian Keformer, could only find 
eternal rest in the bosom of a ruined well ! But his 
death signalised the future success of the new reli- 
gion. It put new life and vigour into his devout 
followers. It is not known whether as the result 
of their early missionary zeal or as the indirect 
result of slow absorption it became within half-a- 
century from his death the prevailing religion of the 
country from Goa toSholapur and from Balehonnur 
to Sivagunga. It was also, according to distinguished 
authorities, the State religion of Mysore till the 
beginning of the seventeenth and of the Na^aks 
of Keladi and Bedriur and of the Coorg Bajahs till 
their deposition. Even now it is embraced by i 
large numbers in the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras and in the Feudatory States of Mysore, 
Kolhapur and the Nizant's Dominions. But the 
greatness of a religion does not consist w'hoJly in 
the numerical strength of its follov^ers. It more 
consists in the high moral tone that it imparts to 
its converts. Paradoxical as it may appear Basavi, 
bitterly opposed as be was to Brahmanical con*ept« 
and institutions, hastened M hat has been so ^vell 
described by Sir Alfred Lyall as the gradual 
manisation of the Nafl^Aryans of India. HimsoU* 
Brahman, Basava made perfect sobriety and totil 
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abstinence from animal food the chief corner 
stones of his social polity. Even now in whatever 
else they may differ, widely diffused and conse- 
quently surrounded by different environmeiits as 
they are, all Lingayats agree in being strict vegetari- 
at»s and stricter tee-totalera. These were the 
only points in which Basava agreed with his Brah- 
man opp(»nent8 and in the inculcation of theKe 
perhaps, he bestowed the greatest blessings 
upon a large portion of the Hindu community and 
established his claims upon humanity ns one of 
its great benefactors. 

If Basava was eminently successful in this part 
of his prtigramme he was less so in another por- 
tion of it. Early in life he had declared that he 
had come to destroy the distinctions of caste and 
[loiibtless in later times had vehemently preached 
against them. Bub the work was too great for 
liim and his harrowing end tolled the knell 
!)f (hat part of his mission. It is, the old, old tale 
(old over again. What the founder of Buddhism 
bad, under more favourable circumstances, atternpt- 
r'd ai d failed in, it was not possible for Basava 
10 attain during the middle of the twelflh century 
it'(i‘r Christ when Bralimanistn had, with redoubled 
vigour, asserted its supremacy against its old 
opponent, Buddhism. Both Buddha and Basava 
were, as all reformers are bound to be, in 
advance of their times. The heroic Buddha 
failed because he endeavoured to carry out the 
iioc(.rine of the Upanishads to its last consequences, 
iifl as the lute lamented Oxford Professor put it, 
hat is importafit, employed it as the foundation 
1 a new social system. Basava, though he came 
more than twelve centuries, repeat- 

the attempt and, strange to say, shared his 
The principal reason of their failure seems 
’ i>avH been identical. Both of them failed to 
Pprociate the true origin and nature ot 
t8le. A philosophic tenet they endeavoured to 
into a practical precept. They saw not 
caste was not any more an invention of the 
^*^hrnanthan the philosophical principle on which 


its abolition w as based was that of the Non-Brahman. 
In their feeling for humanity they failed to diagnose 
the true disease from which it was most suffering. 
They perceived not the ethnic basis of caste, 
and therein their range of luiimui vision was 
not sufficiently broad. At the same time 
they failed to see that the ideas of tlie few had 
not become the ideas of the many, and that the 
learning of the few' had nf)t become the lesson 
('f the many. The result in each case was what 
ife. has been. The religion of Buddha was extermi- 
nated from the land of its birth and the religion of 
Basava has crystallised itself into another religious 
sect in this land of religions, ts it not an irony of 
fate that the man who fought hard again«t what he 
thought tile cruelty of caste should himself leave 
heliind him as a living monument of his zealous 
work a caste that retains none of its pristine vigour, 
but the barren hatred of surrouriding Brahmans 
which more often ends in civil disturbances and 
calls in executive interference for the preservation 
of the public peace ? But, perhaps, there is more 
truth than men are aware of in the old dictum of 
Aristotle, peculiarly applicable to India under exist- 
ing coiidil ions. —that in it every distinction creates 
a division. 

C. Hayavauana Kao. 

I In the preparation of this article besides the 
Vernacular biographies ol Basava the following 
w'orks have been consulted : Prof. Wilson’s Essay 
oil “ .Taiiganis.'' Works 1 or Asiatic Kesearches Vol, 
XVII; C. P. Brown's Essay in M. J. L. S. XI ; 
Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, VIII; Dr. Fleet’s article in the Epigraphia 
Iridica Vol. ; L. Rice’s Mysore (xazetteer T 
and Rev. Taylor’s Oriental MSS. I. 
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PEACE AT LAST. 


ITH the exception of Mr. Kruger, Br. 
Leyds, and perhaps a few others, all the 
world hailed with unbounded joy and 
relief the news that the war in South Africa 
had been brought to a close. The result could 
never have been seriously doubted by anybody, 
although British checks and disasters, magnified 
by anxiety and exaggerated by jealousy, threw 
the public mind every now and then into a 
state of acute suspense. The Press censorship in 
the seat of war, stinting intelligence and distort- 
ing the little that was vouchsafed, added a provok- 
ing, if necessary, torment to the newspaper reader 
who was dumbfounded at the suppressions of truth, 
the suggestions of falsehood, and other offences 
against fact that made up the daily telegrams. 
Humanity, if not exactly ‘ staggered,’ has been 
rendered sick with the spectacle of a small nation 
rushing to its doom with genuine but ill fated 
enthusiasm. Gfreat indeed must be the gain to 
civilisation that deserves to be purchased at such 
tremandous cost as has been paid by the bellige- 
rents^uring this fearful struggle. The war began 
technically on the 11th Octofier 1899, on which 
day the period fixed in the Boer ‘ ultimatum ’ for 
the withdrawal of British troops from South 
Africa^pired ; so that when the terms of surren- 
der were agreed to at Pretoria on the 31st May 
this year, it had lasted for two years, seven 
months and twenty days. The losses on the 
Boer side cannot be estimated, but their magni- 
tude can be guessed from the fact that the 
number of prisoners alone, now held in various 
parts of the Empire, is nearly 45,000. The 
British losses have been reckoned up more or less 
accurately. By death in action and disease the 
army has suffered a reduction of 28,000, while 
74,000 men have been.invalided. The loss in money 
has been computed by Mr. Chamberlain himself 
at £ 228 millions. Such a drain could not but be 


felt by the Empire with all its resources, and it 
speaks much for the patience and patriotism of 
the taxpayer that he has so long borne the burden 
without clamouring for peace. And his reward 
has come. The Republics have become part of tlie 
British Empire, and the whole of South Africa 
may henceforth unitedly enter upon a career nf 
progress and prosperity which always mark the 
advance of the Union .Tack. The prestige of the 
United Kingdom has been vindicated, and the tmn 
British subject has had its full import establishf^d 
in the most impressive manner possible. 

The issue of the war has made it clear that tho 
extension of the Etnpire’s territory so far has not 
been much in advance of that of its resources, and 
that a nation that can send forth to South Africa 
and maintain there under the most adverse condi- 
tions an army of nearly 500,000, cannot lack 
ability to defend any corner of its possessions. At 
the same time any one who has followed with 
interest the alternating phases of the contest must 
have been struck with the large part tiiab tht' 
UNFORFiSBBN played in the bloody drama. The limi- 
tations set by nature to the providence and sagacity 
of statesmen stood revealed with glaring vividness, 
and many episodes of this war might be cited m 
support of the proposition that British statesman- 
ship cannot sustain the burden of a larger Kmpire. 
“Somehow we have put the thing through 
good enough consolation to the grumbling tax payei- 
butitisnob the triumph of statesmanship. The 
thing must nob be put through an//how ; it must bfij 
put through with the least possible damage. 

Omitting the smaller scandals connected with 
remounts, the War Office was an object of mces-sant 
attack, and its ignorance, unpreparedness, an 
obstructiveness afforded ample scope for ridicule, 
the field British scouting was at first very ' 
cient, while the army frequently found itself 
generalled. In fact some fresh lessons in war are 
had to be learned, and at present great changed ar* 
under contemplation’^ the system of mihhiry 
training. This is not all. The frequent failure 
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English commanding officers in the first months of 
tt)H war drew attention to the training they had 
undergone in yout h, and the subject of reForm in 
education, now so vvai’mly canvassed, received its 
great impetus from that cause. 

Another thing that the war first made apparent 
was the great ill-w ill of the people of the continent 
tn the English. Though the Governments pre- 
served a strict neutrality, the press and the people in 
most countries of Europe were in sympathy with 
the Boers. Doubtless this attitude was largely 
the result of jealousy. Still it cannot be doubted 
that the general feeling was that justice lay on the 
side of the late Republics, 'fhe question of justice 
IS one of international morality and inter- 
national law, and can be decided only by 
the future historian. However he may appor- 
tion the blame, the ordinary man, unused to 
the c )nventions of diplomacy and the restraints 
of political action, cannot but lament the techni- 
cal pl»*as that excluded arbitration or the fatuous 
M‘lf-righteoi]snes8 that allowed the negotiations be- 
fore tlie outbreak of hostilities to be conducted on 
the British side by one who certainly did not enjoy 
the confidence of the other party and was probably 
committed to a certain course of action. Tt is an 
eloquent testimony to the impotence of religion that 
the (Jhurch should have been carried away by the 
excitement; and the fact that continental nations 
xyinpathised with, but did not help, the Re- 
publican farmers, proves that chivalry finds no 
place among the springs of national movements. 
This non-interference, however, is not to be de- 
plorecl ; for otherwise the war would have taken 
lar larger proportions and caused infinitely greater 
Win to humanity. 

The excitement of the war has brought to light 
rlie slender hold that great ideas which are the 
Coasted triumphs of civilisation have on the minds 

the people at large. Liberty of speech is one of 
the corner-stones of present day polity ; each 
'5‘tizen commonly thinks that he enjoys it, and 

Wt itj jjg allows others to enjoy it 


freely. But this perfect tolerance of opinion was 
not visible in the angry controversies that have 
divided the great political parties in England. The 
Imperialists, who certainly have not the excuse 
of being in the minority, practically silenced 
adverse criticism by applying the terms ‘ traitor* 
and ‘ pro-Boer’ to those who ventured upon it. 
None but a daring few raised their voice, 
while the Irish members by their excesses 
drew popular indignation upon liberal opinions. 
But though unable to prevent war the Liberal 
party has done useful work. Divided against it- 
self, it has yet by watchful criticism improved the 
systeurof concentration camps and block-houses 
and moderated the dtnnands of the Ministry upon 
the suppliant Boers. 

One just cause of pride and gratulation to 
England i.s the great eagerness shown by the 
Colonies to help the Empire in need. Volun- 
teers and Regulars came forward in abun- 
dance and risked their lives in the Imperial cause. 
India has loyally borne her share of the 
Empire s burden and shed her blood in the war 
waged to secure to British subjects their birthright. 
It is with confidence therefore that she expepts the 
statesmen of England to secure to IndianJiKi all 
parts of the Empire the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by other British subjects. 

But what about the nation that has lost its 
independence ? Tlie Boers have fought nobly, and 
it was not merely the soothing generosity of the 
conqueror that made Lord Kitchener say that, were 
he a Boer, he would be proud to have fought as they 
had fought. Tlie sentiment will be echoed wherever 
bravery is admired and patriotism honoured. Th^ 
rude fanners of the South African veldt have car- 
ved themselves a niche in the temple of fame, and 
will live in history as a people who knew how to 
make homes and fight for them. Politically, they 
can never hope to regain ascendency, for even 
when full civic equality is accorded, they will be 
much in the minority. Socially, it may be expected 
that, as soon as the memory of recent events sub 
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sides, tl»H two races will freely intei marry and beget 
the future /Africander nation. The two civilisations 
are not so utterly disparate, nor, if we may believe 
Miss Olive Schreiner, is there such a natural 
repulsion between the peoples as may keep them 
in strict isolation from each other. It augurs well 
for the future that already under the good example 
of Viscount Kitchener the leaders of the rival 
races have learned to respect and fraternixe with 
each other. 


THE HII\IDU IDEA AND CEREMONY OF 

coronation:' 


In connection with Prof. llangachariar‘s article 
on this subject which we published in our last 
issue the accounts given below of the Coronation 
of King Yudhistra and the Consecration of Kama 
may be read with interest. — Ed. 1.11 

CORONATION OF KING YUDHISTRA- 

It may be remembered that King Yudhistra 
made a triumphal entry into llastinapur, the 
modern Delhi From the held of Kurukshetra. 

Vaisampayana said,~“ The royal son of Kunti, freed 
from giief and the fever of his heart, took his seat, with 
face eastwards, on an excellent seat made of gold. On 
another seat, beautiful and blazing and made of gold, sat, 
with face directed towards him, those two chastisers of 
foes, Satyaki and Vasudevn. Placing the king in 
their midst, on his two sides sat Bhima and Arjuna upon 
two beautiful seats adorned with tgems. l-pon a white 
throne of ivory, decked with gold, sat Pritha with Baha- 
devafind Nakiila Sudhavman (the priest of the Kauravas), 
and Vidura, and Dhaumya, and the Kuril king Dhiita- 
rashtra, each sat separately on separate seats that blazed 
with the effulgence of fire. Yuyutsu and Baiijayaand 
Gandhari*^ of great fame, all sat down where king, 
Dhritarashtra had taken his seat. The lighteous 
old king, seated there, touched the beautiful white 
flowers, Swaatihis, vessels full of diverse articles, 
earth, gold, silver, and gems, (that were placed before 
him). Then all the subjects headed by the priest, 
came to see king Yudhishthiiu, bringing with them 
diverse kinds of auspicious articles. Then earth, and 
Sold, and many kinds of gems, and all things in 
profusion that were necessary for the performance 
of the coronation rite, were brought there. There 
were golden jars full to the brim (with water), and those 
made of copper and silver and earth, and flowers, and 
fried paddy, and Kuna grass, and cow’s milk, and (sacri- 
ficial )fuel consisting of the wood of /Sami (Accacia Sunia) 
Pij)pla (Piper longnm) and Palasa (Butea frondosa), and 
honey and clarified butter and (sacrificial) ladles made of 
Udumroara (Ficus glomerata), and conches adorned with 
gold. Then the priest Dhaumya, at the request of Krishna, 
constructed according to rule, an alter gradually in- 
clining towards the cast and the north. Causing the high- 


souled Yudhislithira then, with Krishna and the daughi. 
er of Diupada, to be seated upon a handsome seat, called 
>Sarmtohhadra, with firm feet and covered with iijr,.,. 
skin and blazing with effulgence, began to pour libatiuiis 
of clarificil Imtter (upon the sacrificial fire) with propei 
mantrm Then he of Dasarha s race rising from bis sent, 
took up the .sauctified conch, poured the water it contain- 
ed upon the head of that loi^' of Eaith, Yudhish. 

thiia the son of Kunti. The royal sage Dhritiashtra 
and all the subjects al.so did the same at. the requc,st of 
Krishna The son of Pandu then, with his brothers, tlnih 
haihod with the sanctifiel water of the conch, looked ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Then Panttvas and Atuihan and 
diums were heat. King Yudhislithira, the Just, duly 
accepted the gifts made unto him by the subjects. Al- 
ways giving - away persents in profusion in all his sacri- 
fices, the king honoured his subjects in return. He gave a 
tiioii.sand iiinhftas unto the Brahrnanas that uttcied (e.'-pc- 
cial) henedictions on him. All of them had studied llie 
Vedas and wcic endued with wi.sdom and good behaiiom 
Giatified (with gifts), the Bralimana.**, O king, wi-lud 
him prosperity and victory, and with voice melodinii.s 
like that of swans, uttered his praises, .saying, () Yud- 
hislithira of mighty arms, by good luck, 0 son of Pandu. 
victoiy has been thine! By good luck. O thou of gical 
splendour, thon hast recoveied thy position through juo- 
we.vs ! By good luck, the wielder of Gaud/ra and BIuiiih- 
sena, and thyself O king, and the two sons of Mndri, :iie 
all well having slain your foes and escaped with life 
from this battle, so deslniclivo of heroes! Do thou, (1 
Balmrata. attend without delay to those acts that should 
next he done!’ Thus adored by those pious men, kinir 
Yndhishthiia, the Just, with his friends, became instullud 
on the throne of a large kingdom, 0 Bhaiata! ” 


RAMA’S CONSECRATION. 


(EUOM MU (UtlEPITH’S KAMAYAJ^A.) 

Then, reverent hand to hand applied. 

Thus Bhaiat to his brother cried : 

‘ Now grant what all thy subjects ask ; 

Begin, O King, thy royal task. 

Now let our longing eyes behold 
The glorious rile ordained of old, 

And on the new found monarch’s head 
Let consecrating drops be shed.’ 

He ceased : victoiious Riima bent 
His head in token of ns.sent. 

He sat, and tonsors trimmed with care 
His tangles of neglected hair. 

Then, duly bathed, the hero shone 
With all his splendid raiment on. 

And Sita with the matrons’ aid 
Her limbs in shining robes arrayed, 

Sumantra then, the charioteer, 

Diew, ordered by Batrughna near. 

And stayed within the hermit grove, 

The chaiiot and the steeds he diove. 

Therein Bugriva’s consorts, giaced 
With gems, and Rama’s queen were placed, 

All fain Ayodhya to behold : 

And swift away the chariot rolled. 

Like Indra Lord of Thousand Byes, 

Drawn by fleet lions through the skies, 

Thus radiant in his glory showed 
King Rama as he homew^Mkrode, 

In power and might unparalleled, 

The reins the hand of Bharta held : 
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Above the i^eerless victor’s head 

The snow-white shade Satrughna spread, 

And Lakshman’s ever-ready hand 
Kis forehead with a ciiourie fanned. 

Vibhishan close to Lakshman’s .side 
Sharing his task a chourie plied. 

Sugiiva on Sattunjay came, 

An elephant of hugest frame : 

Nine thou.sand otheis bore, behind, 

The chieftains of the Vaiiar kind 
All gay, in forms of human mould, 

With rich attire and gems atjd gold. 

Thus borne along in loyal state 
King Rama reached Ayodhya’s gate 
With mciry noise of sheiks and diums, 

And joyful shouts, He comes, he comes, 

A Brahman host with solemn tread, 

Aiul kine the long proce.ssion led. 

And happy maids in ordeied bands, 

Threw grain and gold with liberal h;u (N. 
Neath gorgeous flags that waved in rows 
(hi towers and roofs and poiticoes, 

Mid rneiry crowds who sang and cheeied 
The palace of the king they neared. 

Then Kaghu’s son to Bhaiat, best 
Of duty’s slaves, tlmsc words addressed ; 

‘ Pass onward to the monarch’s hall, 

The high-souled Vanars with thee call. 

And let the chieftains, as is meet, 
fhe widows of our father gicet. 

And to the Vanar king as.sign 

'fhose chambers best of all, which shine 

With lazulite and pearl inlaid, 

And pleasant grounds with floweis arul shade.’ 
Ho ceased : and Bharat bent his head ; 
iSugriva by the hand he led 
And passed within the place wheie 
Stood couches which Satriighna’s eaic, 

With robes and hangings richly dyed, 

And burning lamps, had been supplied. 

Then Bharat spake : ‘ I pray thee, fiiend, 

Thy speedy messengers to send, 

Kach sacred rcijuisite to bring 
That we may consecrate our king.* 

ISugriva raised four urns of gold, 

The water for the rite to hold, 

And bade four swiftest Variais ilee 
And till them from cacli distant sea. 

Then east and we.st and south and north 
The Vanar envoys hastened fortji. 

Each in swift flight an ocean sought. 

And back through air his tr'casure brought. 
And full live hundred floods beside 
Pure water for the king supplied. 

Then gilt by many a Braliaman sage, 
Vasishtha, chief for leverend age, 

High on a throne with jewels graced 
Ring Rama and his Sita placed. 

There by Jabali, far revered, 

Vijav and Kasyap’s son appeared ; 

By Gautara,8 side Katyayan stood, 

And Vamadeva wise and good, 

^yhose holy hands in order shed 
fhe pure sweet drops on Rama’s head, 
fhen priests and maids and warriors, all 
Approaching at Vfisishtha’s call 
With sacred drops bedewed their king, 

Hie centre of joyous ring. 

fhe guardians of the worlds, on high, 


And all the children of the sky 

From herb.s wherewith their hands were filled 

Rare juices on his biow distilled. 

Hi.s brow.s were bound with glistering gold 
Which Maiiu’s self had worn of ol<l, 

Bright witli the flash of many a gem, 

His sire’s anceslral diadem. 

Hatiughna lent liis willing aid 
And o’er him held the regal shade ; 

The moiiaichs whom his arm had saved 
Thecliouries round lii.s foiehead waved. 

A golden chain, that (la.shed and glowed 
With germs the God of Wind bestowed : 
Mahendra gave agloiious string 
Of fairest pearl.s to deck the King, 

The skies with acclamation rang, 

The gay nymph.s danced, the minstiels .sang. 
On that blest day the joyful plain 
Was clothed anew with golden grain 
The tiees the witching influence knew, 

And bent with fruits of loveliest hue, 

And Ram.s’.s con.seciation lord, 

New sweetness to each llowret’s scent, 

The monaicli, joy of Raghu’s line, 

Gave hugest to the Brahmans, kine 
And steeds unnumbered, wealth untold 
(^f robes and peails and gems and gold. 

A jewelled cliain, whose lustre passed 
The glory of the .sun, he cast 
About his friend iSugriva’s neck : 

And, Angad Bali’s son to deck, 
lie gave a pair of armlets bright 
With diamond and lazulite. 

A stiing of pearls of matchless hue 
Which gleams like tender moonlight threw 
Adorned with gems of brightest sheen, 

He gave to grace his darling queen. 

The offering from his hand received 
A moment on her bosom heaved ; 

Then from her neck the chain she drew, 

A glance on all the Vanars thiew, 

And wistful eye.s on Rama bent 
As still she held ornament. 

Her wi.sh he knew, and made reply 
To that mute question of her eye 
Yea, love the chain on him bestow 
Whose wisdom truth and might we know, 
The firm ally, the faithful fiiend 
Through toil and peril to the end. 

Then on Hanuman’s bosom hung 
The (diain which Sita’s hand had tiimg : 

So may a cloud, when winds are still 
With moon-lit silver gird a hill. 

'I’o every Vanar Kama gave 
Rich treasures from the mine and wave ; 

And with their honours well content 
Homeward their steps the chieftains bent. 

Ten thousand years Ayodhya, blest 
With Rama’s rule, had peace and rest. 

No widow mourned her murdered mate. 

No house was ever desolate. 

The happy land no murrain knew, 

The flocks and herds increased and grew. 

The earth her kindly fruits supplied, 

No harvest failed, no children died. 
Unknown were want, disease, and crime 
Ho calm, so happy was-the time. 
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MEN OF MIGHT IN INDIA MISSIONS h,j 

Helen H. Holcomb {Oliphant^ ylnderson mul 

Fet^i'iet\ Lotvionaad Edinburgh^ 1901.) 

This is a work ol‘ much interest to Indians 
generally. It is written in a simple style and 
places before us the leading epochs in the evolu- 
tion of Protestant Missions aiid the methods of 
work of those v%hose labours inaugurated hihI de- 
veloped them. Not only to Christians, but to Hindus 
and Mohammedans also, this is a work of much in- 
terest. It is not given to man to decide what shall 
be the results of his labour : the trend and the pur- 
pose of social evolution are beyond the limited 
range of human vision. Those only are among the 
elect of men who decide the methods of work — 
such methods as are most fruitful — for the use and 
advantage of the men who come after them. We 
are of opinion that the author has certainly made 
a successful attempt to place before us in clear and 
simple language the .salient features of the lives 
and labours of those who have led the van and 
determined the leading phases of the movement of 
Protestant proselytism, and her w’ork will prove 
of value both to those who wish to advance the 
cause and to those who are labouring to oppose and 
thwart it. 

Bartholomew Ziegenbalg was the founder of the 
Danish Mission in Tranquebar. His companion 
was Henry Plutschan, and others joined the mis- 
sion afterwards, in particular, Schwartz of Tanjore 
fame. The chief work of these mer^i was I he Tamil 
translation of the Bible. They also, of course, 
built churches and made converts. The Kajahs 
of Tanjore, little dreaming how unscrupulous 
Christianity is apt lo prove as a disruptive social 
force, gave Ife^bry sort of encouragement to these 
missionaries. Schwartz, it is well known, helped 
the Tanjore Bajah a good deal in his relations with 
the Madras Government and Mohammed Ali. The 
Bajah himself, to the great disappointment and 
annoyance of Schwartz, remained a staunch Hindu, 
like Jhe great majority of the people of India to-day. 
But, then as now, starvation was the steady friend 
of the Christian Missionaries and secured him a 
satisfactory harvest of converts from among the 
poorer classes. 

Carey, Marsh man. Ward, and Duff in Bengal, 
Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, and 
Noble in Masulipatarn are sketched in this hook as 
representing the later type of the zealous and 
hard working Protestant ^ucationat Missionary — 
a type so well known to Indians who have receiv* 


ed high English education. These men have also 
done a good deal of valuable literary work in tlie 
way of translating the Bible into the vernaculars. 
But their main vocation w'as education and they 
are according t# our author, “ the exemplars of what 
educational work as an evangelising agency can do 
for India.” It is worthy of note that these earlv 
educational miosioiiaries made numerous and notable 
Brahmin converts, while their successors in this 
field of Mission work have notoriously failed in 
producing similar results. The explanation lies on 
the surface. In those early days, as in ours^ our 
people had so strong a faith in the superiority of 
their own religion to all otliers that they could not 
even dream of the possibility of any members of 
the Hindu community preferring Christianity to 
Hinduism under any circumstances. They never 
suspected tliat young minds, unless carefully watch- 
ed and looked after are, in the hands of clever, 
earnest, and skilled tacticians as some of these 
Clirisiian Missionaries are, merely like clay in the 
hands of the potter. Now-a-days, the Hindu castes 
and families are apt to be more vigilant when tht^y 
send Hindu children to Christian Missionary 
schools ; and, moreover, English schools and col- 
leges have sprung up every wliere. So the danger of 
conversion is nowhere now so great as it once was. 

Scudder^s life is taken up by our author to repre- 
•sent the type of the Indian Medical Missionary,— 
a very attractive person than whom none is more 
^ siicessful in attracting Hindus of the lower castes 
into the Christian fold. The American Missionaries 
have made this branch of miysion work their own. 
The anthor gives an interesting sketch of the life 
of Gordon Hall, the pioneer of American Mission- 
aries. The American Missionaries have also 
taken an important share in the w'ork of English 
education and in the work of translating and dis- 
tributing the Bible, and have also made largo 
numbers of converts. 

We must protest, before concluding this review', 
against the way in which the author, in season and 
out of season, applies the contemptuous epithet of 
“ heathen ” to the people of India. Its use now 
is as justifiable as the use of the term “Mlecha” by 
Hindus in speaking of Europeans. The author is 
also a^l frequently to speak of India as “ an 
idolatrous land ” and of its “ perishing millions, ” 

— perishing, not by starvation but for want of 
knowledge in the absurd and idolatrous dogmas of 
the religion which the Church palms off as the re- 
ligion of Jesus upon an ignorant and superstitious 
population in both Eastern and Western lands. 
W^e can never excuse fanaticism like the author’s 
in educated Christian men and wom«u. 
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•‘GEMS FROM VALMIKI ” by Q. SulmhnrU, 
Editor of Snsilelcha^ a Telugu newsjmper. ( Price 
He. 1-4-0.) 

This book which is cheap enouf^h for the iimtter 
it contains and for its get up, is aodHection of cele- 
brated passages taken from all I he handas of Sans- 
krit Eamayana of Valmiki and is intended to serve 
the same purpose as Dodd’s “ Beauties from 
Shakespeare.” To each verse is appended a 
clear translation in faultless Telugu which must be 
of immense help to those who do not know 
Sanskrit. 

Life and sayings of Paramahamsa Rama- 

krishna ; Translated into Telugu hy Sri K. H. I\ 
Krishna Row Bahadur^ B.A , Zemwdnr of Pohi- 
varam {Price 5 annas.) 

“ The life and sa\iriga of Ramakrishna '* 
has had the honour of being written in the Englisli 
language by the celebrated Sanskrit Prtifessor 
F. Max Muller and the Telugu V(*rsion of it has 
now the equal privilege of being given to the pub- 
lic by an enlightened Zemindar. The Telugu 
rendering of it is so happy that it does not betray 
even the least sign of a translation. There is in) 
doubt that the book will be well appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended. 

MICHAEL PERRIER h)j E. Frances Poyulcr 
{Macmillan^s Colonial Jjihrary,) 

A well-told story which is writlen with singular 
force and nerve from end to end. Michael Ferrier, 
a young poet of ultra-violent emotions fulls in 
love with Helen Umphraville, the god-daughler 
(»f Lady Mills. A complication is created by 
the infatuation of Lady Milh;’ ow n son for 
Helen, whose affections have been centred al- 
ready on Michael. The vacillation of Helen V 
father leads to u virtual fight betw'eeii the rivaN 
and in a moment of mnd frenzy Michael shoots his 
rival, the son of lady Mills. The murder is supposed 
to be a suicide, but remorse' preys upon Michael 
and sends him to an untimely grave. Tlie sex of 
the author is seen to good effect in the delineation 
ol the ladies wdio play important parts in the story, 
fhese are drawn witli great vigour and innate 
truth. To Ihe same cause is perhaps attributable 
the fact that the male characters are quite feeble 
and effeminate conceptions. 

TREGARTHEN’S wife by Fred, M. White 

{George Bell and SonSy Indian ami Colonial 
Ubraryy London,) 

A queer tale of the ancient and outlandish 
customs of the imaginary Cornish Isle of Tregar- 
then. The Lord of the isle who derives his 
•^ame from the estate is an autocrat who wants to 


preserve the old and antique habits and traditions 
of the islanders, ruthlessly interdicting the influx 
of the progressive ideas and customs of modern 
civilization. This attempt is frustrated by the 
bold project of an American heiress, who by show- 
ing her legal title to be the mistress of Tregarthen, 
drives Tregarthen out of his wits, but brings him 
round in the end and makes of him an up-to-date 
gentleman from the wreck of the ‘ noble savage ’ 
he wa.s originally. We cannot say that the novel 
is very happy either in its cone ption or execution. 
BONDS OF STEEL hy J, S. Fletcher 

( George Bell and Sons. Indian and Colonial 

Jyihrnry., London.) 

A tale illustrating I he Contretemps so common 
in real life where a husband of liteniry and accom- 
plisbed tastes is mated for life ton narrow-mind- 
ed convent ionii I woman, who cannot get out of 
the ruts of the noti«>ns imparted to her in her 
childhood. Holme Jlosse, a fine up-to-date novel- 
i.«t whose wife is of the C(»nvenlional type falls 
madly in lo\e with Hope T<*mple, a young lady of 
genuine sympathies and ciiJiivated intellect whom 
ho chances to meet in th(‘ lake district. Kosse 
flic 8 away from Hope when he realises the situation. 
Later on he publislies a novel in which he devotes 
himself to art anti truth in deflance of received 
notions. This event leads to a separation between 
the husband and wife. Even the death of their 
only son fails to soften the heart of the obdurate 
woman, w-ho holds that her soul is endangered by 
a moment’s contact with a man holding the opini- 
ons professed by her husband. In a state of mind 
bordering on frenzy, Rosse again falls in with Hope 
who mirseo him through a serious brain fever and 
gradually restorers him to hispormal state of health. 
Needless to say that Hope and Rosse find them- 
selve.s suited to each other and exchange vows. 
Hope satisfies herself personally that Rosse’s wdfe 
never loved him, and then goes off wdth him to 
the Continent, there, to work out their common 
destiny safe in each other’s love and confidence. 

LUDUS AMORIS by Benjamin Smft, 

Bell and Sons), 

A very readable and amusing novel with^ two 
curiously complicated love stories, some vivid 
criptions of London low-life, and a peep or two 
into more exalted spheres. The story opens with ft 
rogue, a flower-girl and miser, and then leads up to ft 
denouement in w hichthe miser turns out to be the good 
genius of a fast young man w bo-broken in fortune 
and reputation-is compelled to enter the service of 
ft rich country squire as a groom. In that capacity 
he wins the liking, and good will, of his master by 
his horsemanship, and the heart of his master^ 
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daughter, as a lover. Dorothy, the young lady con- 
oerneclyis thefianoee of her groom-lover’s brother but 
ju Vincent Wood bridge — the fascinating groom— 
is under an alias she does not suspect the relation- 
ship. On his part Vincent Wuodbridge, owing to 
his estrangement from his family knows nothing of 
his brother's engagement to Dorothy. Of course 
everything in the end turns out for the best. In 
the two Jove stories each person marries his or her 
affinity and Justin the old miser dies leaving the 
bulk of his fortune to Vincent Woodbridge. Dr. 
Prideaux a character in Hie novel is an interesting 
study in psychology and Mr. llarbottle’s love of 
flowers is very happily liit off. We cordially 
recommend the novel. " 

WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT OF THE WIN- 
DOW hy Leonard Merrich ( George Bell and Sons,) 

Since he wrote the Worldlings Mr. Merrick 
has produced nothing so good as “ When love flies 
out of the windows." The story is of the slenderest 
description but tlie characterization is clever, the 
dialogue natural and unforced, and the incidents 
such as frequently happen in the every day Bohemian 
life of the great metropolis of London. The 
heroine moves however in a respectable quarter 
of Bohemia^ and revolves, first around the cheap and 
tawdry footlights of a cafe ehantant in Paris while 
the hero is nothing more than a failure as a Novelist 
and nothing to mention as a Journalist. How the 
charming Meenie Weston eventually succeeds and 
endeavours to repay her luisbaml for all his kind- 
ness to her, in her hour of affliciion, how Lingam 
resents this dependence on his wife : how, m 
consequence, love flies out of th« window, and 
lastly how it returns is told with much skill and 
spirit. Incidentally a lurid light is reflected on 
the fate which only too often overtakes innocent 
English girl|,when they imprudently engage to act 
on the Parisian stage in a questionable quarter of 
that gay city. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations By F. C. Boon. B.A., Methemi 4* Co., 
L<mlm» 

Tlys is a companion volume to a previous 
publication in this series entitled Commer- 
cial Geography of the Britisli Empire.” The 
book therefore treats only of the world outside 
the Britisli possessions. In the introductory t 
chapter the author deals at length with the 
various general causes which go to affect the 
commerce of a country for good or bad. The 
author thinks that a general knowledge of a 
country's physical features and climate must 
enable the intelligent student to deduce in 


many cases what industries are suitable to ts 
iiilmbitanls and- what commercial facilities Vt 
possesses. Mr. Booh urges therefore that tli 
following details slioidd be noted as starting 
points for the jtudy of commercial geography of I 

country. Tiie details being Latitude Enviromm^nt 

Coast-line, Elevation, Belief aspect, Ocean currents’ 
Prevailing winds, Lak«^s V'egetation,Communicatiori 

Nature of Coast and lastly Kivers. On such a basis 
Mr. Boon gives an account of the trade and 
industry of the foreign nations of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, Central America’ 
West Indies, 8outli America and the Pacih’c 
Islands. In the end there is an index of chief 
products and manufactures which facilitates easy 
reference. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

This is the title of a new weekly published at the 
“ Brahmavtidin /Vm, Triplicane. In the “Ourselves,*' 
the aim of this joiirnulistic enterprise is thus set 
‘forth. “ We do not propose to tread the ground 
covered by our contemporaries, but only supplement 
their labours by a method wliolly foreign to their 
present line of policy. Our primary object shall 
be the Protected States, and the affairs in Hrili.sh 
India will occupy a very subordinate place and tlint 
too merely for purposes of illustration. We are 
aware that the task we have imposed upon ourselves 
is by no means a light one. To the ordinary difli- 
ciiltiesto which journalism in India is subject, will 
be added the greater ones of having to deal with 
territories and govern merits which have not made, 
at any rate in the matter of journalism, that 
advance which to the glory of the governing race. 
British India has made, and where the tradition of 
the freedom of the press and the utility of public 
criticism have yet lo gain that deep root which they 
have gained here. The distance that separates one 
state from another, the difference in aims and senti- 
ments, the difference in langiinge, education and 
enlightenment, and all similar differences, however 
much they may render the undertaking, attractive, 
yet throw in the way difficulties of a most practical 
kind, which we can only hope to surmount with the 
indulgence of our readers and that kindly tolerance 
of the Eulers of these States which an earne.st desire 
to serve them and a common land i.s entitled to 
get.'’ 

The first number before us is promising, and we 
have no doubt a venture like this will prove of great 
service if conducted on the lines set forth in the 
opening number. 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN OF GREAT BRITAIN- 

Professor Oscar Browning whose name is not 
unfamiliar to readers of the Indian lleview contri- 
butes to the .fane number of Tlie Century an in- 
teresting paperon “ The Jioyal family of England.” 

It is n common idea, not only in England, but in 
all parts of the Bril ish empire, and indeed among 
English-speaking peojde, that the sovereign of 
England reign-s, but does not govern, and some 
might go so far as to say that the government of 
England is a monarchy in form, but a republic in 
fact. Professor Oscar Browning controverts this : 


This is an exaggeration of the truth. No change, in- 
ileed, could he more momentons, if such a revolution 
were conceivable, than that from a monarchical to a 
republican con.‘<t.itution in England. For neaily a thou- 
.sand years tlie monarchy has been bound up intimately 
witli every department of the national life. The king 
appoints his ministers, his bishops, judges, and is, unlike 
the Piesident of the United ritates, an integral part 
of Parliament Ho declares war and (!0ucliides peace. 
All communication.s with foreign courts run in his 
name. The ditliculty of dispensing with the monarchy 
in England is shown by the example of the only occasion 
in which it was attempted. After the execution of 
Charles I, a commonwealth was established in these 
islands ; but, besides tire ditliculty of getting the new 
oilier of things recognized in Scotland and in Ireland, 
Cromwell soon found that it was almost impo.ssible to 
cany on the machinery of administration without 
the authority of the crown. The desire of the 
Protector to make himself king was based, not 

upon personal ambition or hypocrisy, but upon the 
necessity of reviving the only basis upon which acts 
could legally be done or obedience readily secured. Not 
only i» the crown the only tie which binds together the 
motley complex of dependencies differing in language, 
religion, laws, and history, — indeed, in everything which 
makes a nation, — which compose the British empire, but 
the sovereign is aware of this every day, is intimately 
aciiuairited with everything that happens throughout 
the extent of his dominions, and feels a personal in- 
t^'rest in everything which may affect the happiness of 
his subjects. 


The writer then gives two or three specific in- 
stances in which the late Queen Victoria made her 
iiifluence felt. It appears that when Lord Lytton, 
as uyoung man, was cliarged with affairs at C<»pen- 
^agen in 1864, he received a despat c)i from Lord 
John Bussell, who was then foreign minister, 
ordering him to inform the Danish ministry that 
England w ould help the Danes if they should be 
attacked by Germany. Mr. Lytton (as he then 
Jas), with rare courage and sagacity, put the 
espatch in his pocket, and said nothing about it. 
A few days later another despatch arrived, saying 
Jjjt the assistance promised would not be given. 

I Vhatbad happened in the meantime? The first 
1 ‘"'’patch, presumably of a preliminary character, 


had been sent with the approval of Lord Palmerston, 
but without the knoudedge of the Queen. When a 
final despatch in the same sense was submitted for 
the Queen’s approval, she refused to agree to it 
unless she received a request in w riting signed by 
the united cabinet. 8he kjiew that such unanimity 
would not be lortli coining, and the despatch was 
withdrawn. 

Another instance cited relates to the Queen 
exercising her power as head of the English 
Church ill regard to the appointment of Dr. Tait 
as Archbishou of Canterbury. Mr. Disreali, w'ho 
wa.s then prime minister, wished lo appoint some 
one else, probably Dr. Ellicott. The Queen with- 
stood him bravely, and succeeded in .seeing the 
nomination of the man of her choice. We read 
in the life of Bishop Wilberforce ; 

“ The Church does not know what it owes to tho 
Queen. Disreali has been utterly ignorant, utterly un- 
principled ; he rode the Protestant horse one day, then 
got frightened tliat he had gone too far and was injur- 
ing tho county elections, so ho went right round and 
profea.sed views never heard of ... He recommended 
. . for Canterbury I The Queen would not have him, 
and then Disreali agreed most reluctantly and with 
passion to Tait.” 

We next turn to the share of the sovereign 
the nomination of minister.s and the formationin 
of cabinets. 

The precise extent to which the Queen was 
accustomed to interfere with the appointment to 
individual offices will not be known until the records 
of the reign have become accessible. As we have 
said, she objected to Disreali in 1846, and .slie 
vetoed the appointment of Lord Palmerston 
as leader of the House of Commons in 1852. It is 
reported that she objected to Mr. Labouchere having 
a seat in the cabinet in 1892. 

The writer then describes at length the social 
influence of the court on English society. The 
Queen and the Prince not only exhibited a 
pattern to every family, but they rigorously ex- 
cluded from any participation intlie court circle 
those against whose character there could be the 
faintest breath of slander. 

Not only was the Queen the accepted standard on 
which rank and fashion modelled themselves, but 
she w'a.s the idol of the middle classes. This w'a# 
brought about, in a great degree, by her unaffected 
and broad-minded piety, which could reverence the 
Church of England in England and the Church of 
Scotland in Scotland, and give Gordon’s Bible an 
honored place among the treasures of Windsor 
Castle. 

But it w^as greatly influenced by her care for all 
her servants, her personal knowledge of them and 
their affairs, her sympathy with everything that 
might affect their joys and sorrows. 
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HIS MAJESn KING EDWARD- 

la the article which we have already ret'erred 
to, Prof. Oscar Browning devotes considerable space 
to describing the great influence the present King 
in his former capacity of Prince of Wales exercis- 
ed in society. As the late Queen spent so many 
of her widowed years in retirement, the bur- 
den of social duties which attach to the crown was 
borne by the present King as Prince of Wales. 

Says the writer 

By no one could they have been more admira))ly 
executed. It has often been asserted that the Prince 
more than once desired to take a more active part in 
practical politics, but that the leading statesmen on 
both sides always discouraged this ambition. The ques- 
tion of the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is, 
if 1 remember rightly, the only discussion in which 
the Prince actively intervened in the House of Lords, 
and the Oomtnission for the Housing of the Poor was 
the only one on which he sat. Tiiis abstinence, 
whether voluntary or enforced, gave emphasis to the 
social influence which he always exercised on the lar- 
gest scale. He had, of course, his own friends, “the 
Prince’s set,” and his own club, the Marlborough, to 
which no one was admitted unless his candidature was 
approved by his Royal Highness. But bis exuberant 
vitality, his goodness of heart, and his devotion to the 
welfare of his country, have always led him to take 
an interest in every department oft national life. 

Nor was this a passive or mechanical interest. There 
is probably no one in Bngland who has played an im- 
portant part in any department of affairs who has not 
been into personal relations with the Prince, 

and has not felt that something like a tie of friendship 
existed between them. 

He always' accepted invitations to preside at 
important public and private meetings, was ready 
to lay the foundation stone of many a savings- 
fiink. He took great interest in the stage and his 
efforts to develop and enhance the study of clas- 
sical music in England were great. 

I'he position of the Prince of Wales enabled him to 
extend hospitality to many persons of all complexions 
whom the strict rule of court traditions might have ex- 
cluded, and unless some means can be found for supply- 
lag the gap. under his reign, the loss will be severely 
felt, Of the dinners at Marlborough House, and of the 


visits to Sandringham, no published record exists, but 
no one can live in London society without knowing bow 
widely and beneficially these agencies have been used 
to reward every merit and to bring together ev(*ry 
form of patriotic endeavor. 

Of our present Queen the writer observes that 
she is beyond all praise as a pattern of woman- 
hood, a wife, a mother and a sovertign. 

THE KINO AS A LEADER 0¥ SOClE'rY. 

Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis writes brightly 
on this subject in the Fall Mall Coronation numbep. 
He says, after paying high tribute to the King’s 
Hospital Fund:— 

No great scientific discovery has been made, no 
crusade against disease undertaken, no national ex- 
ploring expedition has been sent forth, that tlin 
King has not shown a keen interest in the work or 
venture. Whether it be listening to Marconi ex- 
plaining his system of telegraphy, or going caie- 
fully through the plans of a great hospital to be 
built under his immediate diri'ction, or saying 

God-speed ”to the officers of an Antarctic expedi- 
tion on the deck of their vessel, or presiding at a 
meeting of the governors of a great Institute, the 
King during the pa^t forty years has always been 
on the crest of the oncoming wave of science and 
charity, and to the men of brains and energy, 
authors, inventors, explorers, the pioneers of the 
day, he has shov^n .marked favour. 

The manner of the British gentleman of to'day 
is formed upon the manner of the King w iien be I 
goes amongst his friends— -the genial, easy, un- 
affected bearing and speech of a man of the worW 
at home amidst any surroundings. No man has 
ever been impertinent to tha King— no man could 
be. The haughty nobleman of the early Victorian 
era has gone out of date. The King has shown 
that dignity is not hauteur^ and that a perfect bea- 
ring is not obtained by lessons from a ^^mfisterof 
deportment.” 

As a society leader, ‘^ya the writer, the King'* 
influence has been distinctly for good. 
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THE CONVERSION OF INDIA. 

J)r. William {Sharpe of Ireland writes to the 
May number of the Arya a short paper on the sub- 
ject. He is of opinion that Christianity as set 
forth by the missionaries is every day losing ground. 

Up until about tlve middle of last century it was very 
effective, among all denominations of the reformed Church. 
It bore fairly good fruit in the evolution of noble and up- 
right men. And indeed with us to a lesser extent it does 
.so .still. But the masses do nut now believe in the Bible 
as they did heretofore, hence the falling away, and the 
great and urgent need fora new restatement of the Chris- 
tian religion on a more reasonable and scientific basis. 
This need many of our leading clergymen see clearly and 
consequently they no longer preach the old orthodox doc- 
tuna Their teaching now, whatever their Church be, is 
on u LFnitarian basis. They set forth the prophet of 
India as a great exemplar of the life that, man ought to 
load; blit beyond this they do not go ; it is the Christ 
within, that is the divine spirit in man, and not any 
vicarious Christ without that they insist upon as needful 
to legeneiation and salvation. But whilst the term 
“ (Jlirist within” is plain and satisfactory eiiougli to many, 
it is so mixed up iii ihe minds of most people with the 
vicarious personal Christ that it leads to much misunder- 
atanding and confusion of ideas. 

But fnrthermoie our advanced clergy of all denomina- 
tions of the Reformed Church inculcate a high morality 
between man and man; and whilst a.s I siiid, the masse.s are 
falling away from Orthodox Chiistianity, there is a con- 
tinually increasing number of the more highly educated 
that are as, it weio, forming a new Universal Church of a 
nuich higher and altogether more reasonable Christianity 
tlian any we have had heretofore. They are, as I did, 
forming the basis of H Univeisal Church on advanced 
Unitarian lines. And pre-eminent amongst these teachers 
arc the professed Unitarians. These men accept 
the historical Jesus rather as a great teacher and 
prophet than as a God in the flesh. He is their gleat ideal 
man whom they are to imitate in their daily life. Now 
this is reasonable and firm ground to stand upon ; for 
man's assent has always been through the worsliip, that 
is, the contemplation and imitation of ideals and of ideal 
excellence. And here is a nexus or common ground of 
agreement for both the Bast and the West, The incul- 
cation of a high system of morality between man and 
man, a system based on the laws of life and nature which 
cannot be broken by any with impunity will form the 
basis of the onljt^^religion that can now survive in the 
world. This system of religion when expanded and 
amplified by the ancientiloi e and learning of the Bast and 
especially of India, will react Iveneticially upon your 
people ; for it will be a re-statement of your own religions 
as well as of Christianity. 

Dr. Sharpe concludes thus ; — 

But as regards the wholesale conversion of India that 
Missionaries aim at by the old exploded orthodox forms 
m Christianity with its hundreds of irreconcilable, not 
to say bitterly opposed sects, it would, looking at its pre- 
sent results all over Christendom, be most undesirable. 
R 18 therefore futile and indeed ridiculous for these con- 
hcting sectarian Missionaries to be trying year after 
convert to their respective creeds a shrewd and 
being in their nature 
inbelleot ” of their own 


m STANDARDISATION OF YILU6E RELIEF WORKS- 

Mr. Kendall of the Indian Civil {Service advoca- 
tes the adoption of the system of village relief 
vvork.s in times of famine in an article in the June 
Number of Altwi The writer does not 

say that village works should be started at all 
costs, and on that point he would like the decision 
to lie with the officer on the spot. 

The writer claims ** that our system of village 
relief works will accomplish all that is required in 
the simplest manner; will show a defined task, will 
let the worker know what he ought to get, and 
will admit of his getting it daily.'’ 

The system is of course, a piece work system, 
with payment purely by results. He is of opinion 
that this system can be applied to excavation work 
especially on small tanks and in a slightly different 
form to forest relief works. Here are a few of the 
more important advantages set out by him, of* 
village relief works as a system of famine relief. 

(1) Village works can be opened near people’s 
homes ; families can work together when they like 
under a minimum of restraint from rules and re- 
gulations. 

(2) Homes and cattle need not be abandoned 
and helpless dependants need not be moved. 

(3) Work runs on almost automatically, so that 
the village officers or a strong village panch might 
carry it out unaided. 

(4) Daily payments can be made without addition 
of staff and w ith a minimum staff. 

(5) There is only one dasture taker instead of an 
army of them. 

(6) A maximum wage can be enforced without 
difficulty. 

(7) There is no herding in camp or in hospital, 
forms of restraint which hill tribes cannot endure. 

(8) Inspection is easier. 

(9) There is less chance of an epidemic, less panic 
if it does come, less harm done if there is a panic. 

(10) Workers can be easily shifted in case of 
cholera or the like. 

' (11) There is no division of authority ; the re- 
venue officer must have entire control. 

(12) There are few records to keep. 

^13) The expense especially of establishment 
is infinitely less. 

He suggests in addition that lightly equipped 
travelling dispensaries should visit small works 
periodically and observes, 

*' If we are to save life at any cost, it is sorely 
better to do so by the agency of village relief worn 
than by feeding all comers gratis. It is not only 
cheaper to open village works than to give a minlmom 
wage on large public works, but the opening of village 
works may save the common people from the demoralising 
influence of free rations," 


people, which creeds 
and unreasonable the “ 
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VALUE OF WATER IN INDIA. 

i tinder this rather ‘ catching ’ heading General 
_ JP. Pischer, E.E. revivea the yery old quealioii 
^^Bailwajs versus Irrigation in India” in the current 
' ItUtnber of TJte Asiatic Quarterly lieview, Tliose 
Who favour the extension of railways in India 
allege that India possesses a good and sulhcient 
water supply for all purposes. Even the present 
Viceruj^ stoted that it u as impossible to extend 
irrigation in India to more than tliree millions of 
iusrefi, and that nineteen millions of acres were 
iilf^ady provided with sources of irrigation. 
Mr, Piacher in the course of his article contests 
this view in a vigorous manner. He observes 
** It is much to be regretted his lordship did not 
give the data on which this estimate was arrivt d 
at, but we can examine it in a general way 
in this manner, and see if it is at all near the 
mark. India contains about 1,700,000 square 
miles or 1088,000,000 acres of land, and accord- 
ing to the above estimate, it is only possible 
to irrigate about one-fiftieth of this enormous 
area from the great rivers flowing through 
all this territory ! Now, if only 12 inches of 
rainfall runs off one square mile of land, and is 
properly stored in good reservoirs, the yield is 
upwards of 1,000,000 cubic yards of water, quite 
sufficient to irrigate 100 acres of paddy cultivation 
or 170 millions of acres in all India, instead of the 
22 millions Lord Our/xin supposes it possible to 
irrigate,” 

Passing on to particular instances, he points to 
two projects which w ere recommended for the Cen- 
tral Provinces, but which still nemain unsanctioned. 
The possibilities for irrigation in those provinces 
and lower down along the course of the Godavari 
river appear to be immense, but for want of proper 
reservoirs along the larger tributaries, all the water 
tliat fleiws into these from the Western ghauts and 
the Yindhya range runs waste into the sea. 

“ If only 10,000,000 acres of land (in the (^tral 
Provinces) had been provided with proper means 
of irrigation, for which there is an abundant water 
supply always available in those provinces, not only 
would the Government revenue have been placed on 
a secure and sound basis, but the frightful loss of 
life of man and beast would certainly have been 
avoided, whilst the surplus water from all this irri- 
gation must find iis w ay into the main drainage of 
the Godavari basin, and keep that river navigable 
for about 500 miles inland throughout the) ear, 
and finally all this stored water would reach the 
Godavari anicut, and afford most abundant means 
for irrigating the delta in the hot weather where it 
is so much needed,” 
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But no, ibo’Ctovernment woutd not mind j. 
could tlieyfoi«et their r«lway programmes J 
ever their usetuluess to the country. 


*• Over 300 million sterling has been spent on 
ways iu India, and they have not increased the 
real estate by a single farthing. 


the rail. 

value of 


What a burden this is on a vountry like India can i 
easily estimated from the following figures- In th* 
United States of America the revenue from 
traffic is earned at the rate of about Is a ton a year i 
the United Kingdom the rate is about 2s. 6d. a ton a vea? 
and in India the rate is about 12s. a ton a year, so thai 
besides burdening this country with a debt of’ over 300 
million sterling, and a chronic deficit in all its budjrcte 
India has to pay this enormous tax to support the railwair 
system, which cannot by any possibility prevent famines 
occurring. When it is pretended that railways have been 
of the greatest use in times of iamines in carrying food to 
the districts so alflicted, it must be remembered they arc 
paid for all this work out of the public taxes, and the 
charitable contributions sent to India from all parts of 
the Empire ; the revenues thus obtained cannot by any 
possibility promote or develop any industries whatever, 
and hence it is that the acciiiimlation of capital ni India 
lias been so prevented since tliese works were established 
liere that the bazaar rates for lending money has nioru 
than doubled in the last fifty years, and the income of 
the population has been diminished in proportion, ex- 
cept iu such districts as the Godavery, Tanjore, etc, 
where the Bowcars have been almost abolished by a good 
system of irrigation, by which the people are enabled 
to carry on their industries without liaving recourse, to 
these usureis, by whom the ryot is ground to the dust; 
and until the Goveininent alter tins policy, and provide 
the people with the only means by which they can by any 
possibility carry on their agriculture securely, there is no 
hope for India, and England may look to have this coun- 
try as an intolerable burden on her hands. 


Alluding to irrigation works in tiie Madras 
Presidency and their administration the writer 
delivers himself thus : 


In the Godavery district 1 cubic foot per second irri- 
gates about 66 acres of land; in the Kristna diotiict 
this is said to be as high as 90 act cs per cubic foot of 
fiow ; but ill the Tanjore district this quantity of W'ater 
irrigates only 22 acres] so it is veiy easy to form an idea of 
the frightful waste of water now prevailing iu India bj 
such a haphazard system of revenue management since 
the mainstay of Indian finance is attended to in tide 
manner. Another instance can be given : During the 
last twenty years some 60 lacs of rupees have been spent 
on the tank restoration scheme in Madras. In the report 
there is absolutely nothing to show how the tanks have 
been improved, if any increased area has been brought 
under irrigation, if any proper registration of catchment 
areas, rainfall run off, losses by evaporation and perco- 
lation, have been maintained. Nowhere is it exhibited 
ill any of those annual reports what quantity of water 
is required to be stored for an acre of land and what 
quantity runs off to waste ; the cost of establishment w 
not even noticed. And such a system of loose adminis- 
tration is declared to be quite perfect and faultless, 
India requires nothing better. There is not a shadow or » 
doubt that fully half c^tnore of the available laj*^** 
of the country is utterly wasted by what is calleti 
potent political and moral force*? 
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TOl’lCS FKOM FfitllODlCAIS. 



ALL ABOUT ALUMINIUM- 

Professor Andrew Jamieson M. In&t. j.b., <&c., 
in Ohamkrgs Journal tor last niontb gives a beauti- 
ful summary of an exhaustive paper read al a meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Section of the institution of elec- 
trical engineers by Mr. William Murray' Morrison 
the general manager and engineer at the Tails 
of Foyers Aluminium Works in Scotland, on ‘The 
Production, Properties, and Uses of Aluminium.' 
The Falls of Foyers are considered the finest in 
Scotland, and the scenery and foliuge of I he 
surrounding country are unsurpassed. The pros- 
pect of harnessing these falls gave room for distiiul 
statements of the dire effects that would ensue. 
Ill view of similar opinions held by people in this 
country as regards “ Cauvery Pov\er Scheme,'*^ which 
by the way we may observe has proved a success, the 
lollowing account of the \Aorkiiig of the Fslls of 
Foyers which was given with the help of photngrji- 
phic lantern slides to refute those apprehensions, 
will be found to be interesting; as also that of 
the properties and uses of the metal. 

^ . The water-power is derived from tlie river Foyers, 
which has a catchment-area of about a hundred squaie 
miles. To equalise the supply, two lochs have been 
joined together by the raising of dams and embankments, 
thus making one continuous loch between live and .six 
miles long and half a mile bioad, containing a sufticiciit 
quantity of water to run the entire plant of the factory 
lor fifty continuous days and nights. The water fiom 
the river Foyers is passed ihiough a tunnel eight and 
a half feet in diameter, cut througli the solid rock to 
a chamber from which separate cust-iion pipes lead it 
downhill to the tui bines in the factory, situated on the 
shore of Loch Ness, These tui bines work under a 
water-pressure equivalent to a vertical height or ‘ head ’ 
of three hundred and fifty feet of water. Their di.s- 
cljarge is passed directly into Loch Ness by a tail-race 
without being contaminated by any foreign matter. 
Tliere arc seven large Girard turbines driving seven 
continuous-current low-pressure dynamos of seven hun- 
dred electrical horse-power each, for the sole purpose of 
actuating the electrical furnaces. Besides these larger 
turbines, there are two small Felton wheels for driving 
electric-light dynamos and small motors throughout the 
factory. The whole plant has worked night and day 
without trouble in the most satisfactory manner, and the 
proportion of the work got out of it to its fullest^caiia- 
bnities was 90 per cent., which ratio has been termed 
the ‘ load factor.’ It will thus be seen that fully five 
thousand horse-power is employed day and night through- 
out the year in the production of aluminium— the light- 
est of all metals known to commerce ; further, that 
these works can now turn out tliis metal in ingots at 
troni one shilling to one shilling and fourpence per pound, 
Whereas sixteen or seventeen years ago it cost about 
twenty shillings per pound by the old chemical process. 
|uoreover, commercial aluminium is pi od need from day 
oni ^ a regular purity of 99 6 per cent., having 
hiy mere traces of iron and silicon for the remaining 
5 per cent. ^ 

Water-power, if skilfully applied, has, up to the pro- 
»ent, proved by far the most economical means of 


generating electrical energy for the aluminiam electroly- 
tic furnaces. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the Falls of Foyers generate power at lese than four 
pounds per electrical-horse-power-annum— that is, a year 
consisting of three hundred and sixty-ftve days of 
twenty-four hours each, or a totol of eight thousand 
seven^ bundled and sixty bouts work, at the rate of 
working of one hoise-power passing thiough tlie furnaces, 

PBOPBBTIES OF ALUMINIUM. 

Undoubtedly the chief characteristic of alamiDium is ' 
its unusual liglitness. If a ceitain volume of 'water 
weighs lib. at a certain place and temperature, then 
Uie same volume of commercially pure cast-olaminiom 
at the same place and temperature would weigh only 
2 6 lb., whilst cast-iron would weigh 7 4, cast-copper 8'6, 
and cast-lead 11-4 lb. It is therefore, bulk for bulk, less 
than one-fourth the weight of lead. 

The tensile strength of pure cast-aluminium varies 
from five to eight tons per square inch, with only 2 to 3 
per ccnt.elongatiun. But when this same casting has 
been propel ly rolled into piates or drawn into wire it will 
stand a stress of seventeen tons per square inch, with 2 
to 4 per cent elongation before breaking. 

Aluminium melts at 625 degrees centigrade or 1325 
degiees Fahrenheit, and its shrinkage in the casting is 
next to that of lead and zinc, amongst the common useful 
metals, being practically one fifth of an inch for every foot 
of length of the casting. It is the third most malleable 
and the sixth most ductile of the metals. It can be there- 
fore be liammercd down to the forty-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness, and is now fast leplacing silver-leaf 
whilst wires of it are made less than one hundredth of an 
inch in diameter. It conducts electricity with fully 60 
. per cent.of the ease of pure copper of the same dimen- 
sions. 

USES OF ALUMINIUM, 

Aluminium is an excellent substitute for iron and 
copper in the case of cooking utensils or for food plates, 
from the fact that it readily conducts heat, is very slight- 
ly tarnished or affected by acids, and its salts are abso- 
lutely harmless. 

'11 lioped that one of the great uses for aluminium 
will be that of acting as an electrical aerial conductor, 
Ceitainly it is less affected by dry or damp air at any 
atmospheric tern pel atuie than any of the other ordinary 
metals ; but, witli the exception of replacing copper and 
, iiHM) for heavy elect lical engineeiing conductors, it has 
not hitheito been very successful, owing to a want of 
homogeniety wlien used for small telegjaph or telephone 
wiles. Manufacture! » and electricians are, however, 
busy investigating the properties and behaviour of several 
of the aluminium alloys, for this and for other kiiWred 
applications. One of these alloys, composed of I M per 
cent, nickel, 1*08 per cent, copper and 96'8 per cent, 
puie aluminium, with -4 per cent,, silicon and •! percent, 
iron, gave the very high breaking load of 45,900 lbs. per 
sq^uare inch. Another of the largest and most useful 
applications of aluminium is attained by its addition in 
very small quantities to iron, steel, brass, and ceitain 
other metals or alloys before they are run out into 
moulds. This has the extraordinary effect of making 
these molten metals much more fluid, of reducing the 
Olow-holos, and rendering the castings more ductile, 
tougher, and more homogeneous and uniform in every 
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EARTHQUAKES AND VOliCANOES. 

Seimet Siftingt publisbes a detailed account of 
tbe i^ent disaster at Martinique and at St. 
Yiaoent. 

TU£ MABTINIQUS BISASTAB. 

It appears tiiat the immediate cause of the 
terrific explosion which blew off the top of the 
Mount Pelee crater and overwhelmed the town of 
St. Pierre in fiery ruin, was the presence of a large 
lake in the heart of the old crater. The intense 
and sudden rise of temperature converted the mass 
of water into steam, with the result that the whole 
top of the mountain was blown away. Estimates 
of the loss of life in Martinique remain at 40,00(h 

The awful event began about eight o’clock, when 
the volcano threw up a great mass of smoke and 
earth. 

A whirlwind of fire immediately followed. The whole 
town of St. Pierre was instantly in fiames, and the ships 
in the harlx>iir were burned. 

The shower of rocks lasted a quarter of an hour, and 
the sea daring the catastrophe withdrew for a distance of 
100 ft., ooroing back steaming with fury. 8t. Pierre 
burned all day and all night, overwhelmed by the 
oatburst from Mount Pelee. Three minutes after the 
outbarst the town was totally destroyed. 

There was a volcanic eruption also of La Soufriere at 
St. Vincent and many people were killed thei'e. 

Tbe volcano of Mount Pelee was lost in eruption during 
the month of August, 1851. Previous to that, in 1767, 
about 1,600 people wore killed by an earthquake in 
Martinique. In 1839 the then capital, Fort Royal, now 
Fort de France, was visited by an earthquake which, 
destroying about half the town, caused great damage 
throughout the island and killed about 700 persons, 
ount Pelee is the loftiest mountain ou Martinique, and 
4,4^ ft. high. When it was in eruj^tion in 1851 flames 
and yclnmes of black smoke and tine ashes burst sudden- 
ly from the crater and threw the people of 8t. Pierre into 
a panto. They fled from tbe place, many taking refuge 
on the ships in the roadstead. The eruption on this 
occasion serious, only covering some hundreds 

of aotas wtlw sulphurous debris, but it was enough to 
show that Mount Pelee was not dead, but sleeping. 

THl BT. TIHOB5T DISASTJUR. 

The following is an account of this disaster : — 

The St Vincent volcano La Soufriere was in a state of 
eruption for nine consecutive mornings. On the Wednes- 
day anorning terrific explosions occuiTed, and at seven 
o’clock there was another sudden violent escape of steam. 
This ascended for three hours, when a quantity of solid 
an4 field matter was ejects. At noon three craters 
appeared to opep, and began to vomit lava. Six streams 
at once ran down the sides of the mountain, making ah 
awful scene. The mountain laboured heavily for half an 
hour after the appearance^ of tbe lava, and fire flashed 
around the edges of the qiaters. Tremendous detonations 
followed in quick socoefa|l|i. rapid^ merging into a con- 
tinuous roar. . This lastedwiroogfa Wed«^#y night until 
Friday momitig. 'fbe tihindering was throughout 
tbfiqaribheansea. 


Tbe eruption began on Wednesday. A huge cloud in 
dark, deiiHo columns, charged with volcanic matter, rose 
to a height of eight miles from the mountain top, and 
darkness like midnight descended. The sulphurous ;iir 
was latlen witn fine dust, and black rain followed the 
shower of scorim, rocks, and stones. Numerous bright 
fijishes, marvellously rapid, were seen, and these but 
intensified the horror inspired by the thunder of the 
earthquake, the roar of the lava, and rush of falling stones. 
Large areas of cultivation were buried, and plantations 
and villages were totally destroyed, the former being 
partly submerged by the sea. On the windward coast 
seven (daiitations were totally destroyed. Tbe whole of 
the Carib country in the same locality was covered with 
ashes and lava to the depth of two and four feet. 

CAUSES OF SUCH DISASTERS. 

There are two chief causes of such disturbances 
— first, volcanic explosions and, second, over- 
loading of the contiguous earth’s surface. The 
8t. Pierre disaster, say some of the scientists, was 
caused by the latter. 

By overloading is meant the carrying down of silt or 
sand by large rivers, thus creating an extra pressure on a 
certain spot of the thin surface of the earth. This 
increases until it makes a slight crack in the crust of 
the earth, causing the eruption of lava or a disaster like 
the earthquakes of lasbon and Charleston^ The ^West 
India Islands, including Martinique, aite especially 
exposed to this danger. They are the ground 

for all the sand, silt and sediment wdmd down by tlic 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, besidpsIjRl the smaller ones 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico and deposit their 
enormous loads among the West Indies. ^ 

The surface of the earth is very thin in proportion to 
its bulk. The skin of an ordinary orange, so it is esti- 
mated, is much thicker, in proportion to its size, than 
the rind of the earth upon which we tread. Any very 
serious alteration in the weight which rests upon this 
thin earth surface, therefore, is liable to cause a pressure 
which will . result in earthquakes and similar distur- 
bances, Kvery region, whether of land or water, that 
lies at the foot of a long sloping territory, and thus at 
the mouth of great rivers, is in danger of such sudden 
disasters as have befallen at Lisbon, Charleston, Peking, 
Mts. Pelee and Soufriere. 

In his book, “Tbe Earth’s Beginning,” ISir 
ft. S. Ball ascribes the cause of volcanic eruptions 
to the following conditions of the earth’s interior. 

The internal heat of the earth, derived from tbe 
primeval nebula, is in no way more strikingly illus- 
trated than by the phenomena of volcanoes. There is no 
longer any reason to believe that the earth is fluid in 
its interior. Evidence prov^ that, under tbe extra- 
ordinary pressure which prevails in tbe earth the 
materials in tbe central portions of our globe behave 
with the characteristics of solids rather than of liquids. 
But though this applies to the deep-seated regions of 
our globe, it need not universally apply at the surface 
or within a moderate . depth from the surface. When 
the oiroumstances are such that the pressune is relaxed, 
then the beat is permitted to exeri^e ks pljoperty of 
traosformfog the solids into liquids. Massif ,qf . matter 
near the earth's crust are thus, in eertedfi ^d^iDstan- 
ees^ and in certain lomilitigirtransjform^fiillh w flol^ 
or viscid form. In that state tj^y j 9 |i|^jShe /rom a 
volcano and ftow in sluggish curj^tl^g^p!. 
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WHAT TOliOANOaS BfXCII. 

Steam usually constitutes about 90 per cent, of 
the ejecta, or matter thrown out from vuicanues. 
The remainder of the material is generally 
composed of volcanic rocks, such as lava, cinders, 
etc. Usually there are two classes of this ejt-cta, 
the molten lava which comes from one type of 
volcano, and cinders and mud from another. Of 
the lava flowing volcanoes Vesuvius and the 
volcanoes of Hawaii are examples. These usually 
give many days' w^arning before their eruptions, 
owing to the fact that the viscus or molten matter, 
which is thick, like treacle, rises slowly towards 
the surface, making rumblings and earthquakes 
before the overflow takes place. 

BXFLOSIYK VOJiOANOES. 

Those volcanoes which eject cinders and mud, 
are usually suddenly explosive. Thert fore they tire 
more dangerous. Of these types we have the 
volcano of Colima, in Mexico ; the volcanoes in 
Central America, the Caribbean volcanoes and 
some in the Andes range. The great explosion of 
. Krakatoa, which took place in the Straits of Sunda 
'^♦fi the year 1883, was of the latter type. The 
explosion from this volcano was so great that the 
atmospheric waves were projected three times 
around the earth. 

A (K)OD WOBD FOR THE VOLCANOES. 

The following is an excerpt from Invention. 

Nobody would, of course, dare to say -a good word 
for a volcano at the pre-sent moment. Let vi. si to is to 
the South Kensington Museum, however, bear in mind 
that by far the larger part of the highly-prized gems 
there displayed have been formed, directly or indirectly, 
by platonic agencies. The volcanic crater was the 
laboratory where the diamond was formed. The only 
diamond mines, properly so-called, in the world are 
those ill South Africa, in the vents of very ancient 
volcanoes. Unfortunately, not every world-old vent 
is a diamond mine, but possibly many are that 
are not suspected. Your volcano is an alchemist that 
turns the commonest materials kito things of beauty — 
carbon, alias charcoal, into the diamond ; quartz, other- 
wise silica (or common sand), into the purple amethyst, 
the yellow citrine or cairngorm, the green ebrysoprase, 
the pink rose-qnartz, the dark jasper, and the black 
jnorion ; common clay, otherwise alumina, into the 
beautiful ruby and sapphire; and simple compounds 
»Uo tlie gfuiiet, the topaz, and the emerald. The 
eleiiKMiti “either rich nor .rare, but their crystals 
mrnied in the subterranean recesses of the volcano are 
Rerns of price. Nor are these the chief products, for 
uearly all the mineral veins of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, biMiiutb, meroury, and the rest have 
oeen thrust into the rock fissures by the force of these 
volcanic fires. 

SALT-TAX.' 

In Madras Review” for the past quarter 
Harijam Venkatratnum Pantulu recounts the 
history of Salt-tax in India from the year 1869, the 
policy adopted by Govt* from time to time with 


reference thereto and the opinions expressed by 
vai ious statesmen— as SecretariecK of State and 
Vicffroys— as regards the injustice of maintaining 
such a Ijigh rate of duly on an article ofeonsump- 
tion^ so essential to the poorer classes of people. On 
the latter question Mr. Venkatratnain observes, 

“ Agaifi, no single tax can be rightly appreciated 
without reference to the finanical syhtcm of which it 
foriiiH a part— a system under which the public burdens 
are most unfairly and unequally distributed, the richer 
few, who profited most by British Administiation, paid 
least while the poorer millions, who profited least niid 
"most.” 

The w’riter points out that the Indian National 
Congress has never asked for the abolition of the 
Salt-lax but fora remission of the additionnl.duty 
imposed on that article in the year 1888, wliich 
would liave entailed a loss of no more than 
178 lakhs of rupees and that the financial condition 
of the Iinperiiil treasury justifies this remissibh. 
Incidentally he comments upon the extraordinary 
powers vested in the Executive Government of 
India of enhancing at pleasure the duty on salt up 
to the maximum of lis. 3 of which, he says, 

“ It is a question whether in any country where a 
separate Legi.slative and Executive authority is consti- 
tuted by law, such reserve powers of disoretionsry taxa- 
tion are in fact ever conferred on the Executive authority 
by the legislature.” 

A PLEA FOR THE 80WKAR. 

Mr. Goinaji sets up in the pages of the June 
number of Kad and Wed a rigorous plea for the 
soMcar. All the evils that the Indian ryot is 
heir to, have been attributed by Government to 
the sowknr or money lender, and a regular crusade 
has alieady begun against this class of men as a 
whole us will appear from the legislative measurei^ 
recently adopted by Government in the .Punjab* 
The NU'iter turns the table upon Government when 
he says;— 

** Whatever may be the reasons, it is parent that the 
ryols, though robbed and kept down, do resort for 
loans to the sowkar rather than to a beneficent 
Government whose hard and inquisitorial rules for the 
payment of loans far outweigh the small benefit derived 
from a low rate of interest.” 

He endeavours to prove by means of facts and 
figures that the costliness of justice which the 
Government provides is the real cause of evilfthe 
sowkar being obliged to charge high rates of interest 
in order to cover the court costs. Mr. Gomaji writes 

“Xt ought not to be forgotten that a money-lender 
alone is not responsible for " bleeding the ryotg, 
Ensure a safe and less risky and 1^ expensive me^od 
for the recovery of his money, and the money-lender Is 
sure^o lower his rate of iutet^st. Let there be more 
of jostice and less of law, then see if the i^nlt 
is not satisfactory, At least 'fRe an opportunity to the 
much rols-understood sowkar^to show that be is jnot 
outiUde the pale of Hindu. Society, whose poatentmeiit 
is proverbial.” 
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“ MADE IN GERMANY ” 

To the May number of the Ghautauqmny 
George B. V^aldron contributes a well illus- 
trated article on the subject of the industrial and 
commercial progress of Germany since the time 
when Bismarck laid the foundations for this com- 
mercial mastery by forcing upon his country the 
adoption of the gold standard. The writer's 
admiration for Bismarck in this respect is un- 
bounded. 

Germany may sometimes forget to honor Bismarck, siie 
can never escape the power of his genius. Not content 
with welding the German States into one compact king- 
dom, this man of iron made his country a world-nation. 
The battle of Waterloo confirmed England as mistress of 
the «furld ; the fall of Paris maiked the beginning of a 
strife which, in a quarter of a century, placed Geimany 
by England’s side as a successful rival in the arts of 
peace. 

Under the gold standard, Germany's credit ex- 
panded to an extent before unknown. She became 
independent of England and her manufacturers 
gradually aw’oke to the situation. The result is that 
her exports have doubled since 1880 and this im- 
provement has been very widely distributed among 
the countries of the world. 

lo the eight years from 1893 to 1900 the gain in her 
exports to her chief rival, Great Britain, has been 32 per 
cent. She has added 52 per cent, to her exports to Swit- 
aerland, 94 per cent, to exports to Norway and Sweden, 
and 137 per cent, to those to Uussia. To Briti.<«h India 
she sent an additional 39 per cent, and to the rest of 
Asia 66 per cent, more than eight years ago. Her export 
trade to Australia has advanced 116 per cent, and she 
sends 98 per cent, more goods to Africa. 

What have been the causes that in so short a 
period have brought about this enormous ex pan - 
/ion ill Germany’s foreign trad% ? The English 
had the advantage of a long start in their race for 
the world’s markets and the Americans had the in- 
genuity, push, and a sort of general gumption 
requisite fpr the race while both were absent in 
the Case of the Germun. 

He has won his commercial viclorie.s by the hardest 
kind of grinding toil. His holw, methodical, .scientific 
mind has grappled with the question, point by point, 
detail after detail, and he has spared no pains, time, nor 
money to work out a solution His country stands to-eSay 
side by side with England and America as a commercial 
World-power, because he has master-d the art from top 
to bbttom. 

English merchants, with that long-headed 
shrewdness that liad given them their success dis- 
covered before Gerjnany itself perceived it, that 
goods were made there cheap and well and had 
gone quietly into the German markets, bought 
manufacture goods and shipped them abroad in 
their own ships as their own manufactures, there 
having J^een then no “ made in Germany ” stamps 
on the goods. The German soon discovered his 
mistake. The transport and the market problems 


were soon grappled with by merchants and manu- 
facturers, ship-owners aud professors and the 
mighty resources of the government itself were 
directed upon it. The following are the improve- 
ments effected in Germany in their commercial 

methods. 

Oonsulates have been strengthened by one or more com- 
mercial attaohea who give their entire attention to tliis 
field. In some cases the innovation is being practised of 
abolishing permanent consuls altogether. In their stead 
the government appoints ex^ierienced and capable mei- 
chants whose training fits them for this work. Industiial 
commissions have been sent to South American states, to 
Mexico, China, Japan, to South Africa — iu short, to any 
people atnong whom trade extension is probable. These 
commissions report on the conditions,needs, and demands 
of the people. The German takes care that his good.s are 
supplieti in the manner most familiar to the people. If 
the barrel is the customary package, he uses a barrel of 
the usual form and size, even though he may know that 
a box would serve the purpose better. If goods are to bo 
carried by camel, or donkey, or by whatever conveyance, 
he puts iltern into packages suited in size and weight to 
local demands. 

An Oriental Commercial Museum was opened in Berlin 
in 1900 to facilitate trade with the Orient. A sample 
warehouse contains the agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducts of these countries. There is a staff of merchants and 
jiaid correspondents at work collecting information at the 
Eastern centres. These reports are collected and put into 
form by the Oriental Bureau of Information, which i.ssncs 
two important publications. A reading room is connect- 
ed with the museum that contains these publications 
as well as numerous files from Oriental centres. 

The Germans have opened sample rooms for the exhi- 
bition of their wares among the leading nations with 
whom they seek to do business. This is done by the 
combination of a number of manufacturers inteiesiod in 
the .same lines of goods. Their wares are on exhibitioji ?.t 
leading centres, in charge of men who thoroughly under- 
stand and are ready to explain their qualities and methods 
of operation. 

The Germans have spared no pains in making easy the 
path from the home factory to the far-away oon.suroer. 
A few years ago mucli of their products w’ere taken to 
their destination in English ships. Now all this is 
changed. Vessels flying the German flag carry 70 per 
cent, of all her commerce. The actual tonnage of her 
ships is about 1,600,000 tons, placing her next to England. 
A series of commertJial treaties hiis been made with lead- 
ing agricultural states of Europe whereby foodstuffs are 
particularly fnvoied in admission to Germany. 

AiKitluT government encouragement to foreign com- 
merce is the payment of bounties on certain home pro- 
ducts for expoi b. The chief beneficiary is sugar. 

That ” trade follows the flag,” is pretty strongly fixed 
ill the Teuton mind. Hence the tremendous gains made 
in world territory by Germany in the paat few years. 
Prior to 1884 she was practically without a colony system. 
Banks have been established in all the chief South 
American centres. 

The German government aids in keeping 'the people 
and products of the country before fore^i nations hy 
voting money to aid .sohoolsj^road in is TOUght the 
German curriculum. The^^ject is tO-'W^oe boys ot 
German ancestry, born abroad, to retain their citizensnip 
and Interest hi the Fatherland . 
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Educational 


STUDY OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The Pedagogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association has endeavoured to test the opinions of com- 
petent Judges on the question whether the methods of 
teaching composition now so widely followed are beyond 
the reach of criticism. The reports that came back in 
response bo enquiries generally emphasized the fact that 
composition is an art lather than a science and therefore 
can be mastered only by practice ; and this preferably 
under competent instruction. One of the most elaborate 
of the reports covers a large number of the questions. 
The writer of the rcpoib obsei ves : — 

" I understand the topic for discussion to be the 
college .study of prose composition and diction both 
theory and practice. This study, by whatever name it be 
called, i.s not uniformly valuable in all its parts. Diction 
cannot, to any groat degree, be directly inculcated. 
Assuming that, in general, diction may be improved as 
well by reading as by writing, wc have still unanswered 
the whole question of composition in the literal sense ; 

of construction. But this is the proper domain of 
rhetoric. The vuiin business of rhetorio nnth undergradu^ 
ate mass is to teach by precept^ by analysis of masterpieces^ 
by example^ logical composition. It is also clearly within 
the province of rhetoric, as we now use the word, to teach 
artistic composition. The teaching of rhetoric must devote 
its main time to the training of the average student on 
the logical side. Let me explain what I wish to include 
in that term. Argumentation, of course, debate, and 
other kinds of speech making. Persuation must always 
remain for most men the main skill sought by rhetoric. 
Logical progress, in the whole and in every part, the 
^ucid conduct of a theme to its conclusion, is attainable 
by every student through courses in rhetoric ; it is 
‘'Attainable, without immensely great labour, in no other 
, and through courses in the history of literature 
or through “wide” reading without practice it is 
riot attoinable at all. “ Reading,” in the sense of logical 
analysis^ the study of the whole frame work and of each 
part is of course directly contributory ; but this kind of 
^reading ” ig confined practically to courses in rhetoric. 

® logical grasp, this bringing of knowledge to bear 


which is one of the most fundamentally valuable result 
of a ooilege education, is subserved more directly, I 
believe, than in any other single way, by the ieaohing of 
rhetoric.” 

EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

One of the most encouraging features, says a correspon- 
dent of Invention, of Australian social life is the general 
encouragement, both public and private, given to the work 
of popular education. In each of the federating States 
ample provision is made for supplying the means oI 
public instruction, and improvements are continually 
being made ‘with a view to making it as practical and 
complete as possible. In each of the States the system 
of public instruction is under ministerial control. 

In New South Wales educational affairs are adminis- 
tered by a special department, the official head of whibh 
is a member of the State Ministry. The present systenr 
dates from 1880, when provision was made for the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of public schools, to afford 
primary instruction to all children without sectarian or 
class distinction ; of superior public schools, in which 
additional lessons in the higher branches might be 
given ; of evening public schools, with the object of 
instructing persons who had not received the advantages 
of primary education while of school age ; and of high 
schools for boys and girls, in which the course of 
instruction should be of such a character as to complete 
the public school curriculum, or to prepare students for 
the Sydney University. 

Provision is also made for the establishment of training 
schools for teachers. It is enacted that Local Boards 
shall be appointed, whose duty it is to visit, and inspect 
the public schools placed under their supervision, to 
supersede teachers in cases of misconduct not admitting 
of delay, to endeavour to iuduce parents to send their 
children regularly to school, and to report the names of 
parents who refuse or fail to educate their children. 
Children may attend private schools, if a certain stand- 
ard of education be afforded, in preference to those pro- 
vided by the State. ^ 

In addition to the public schools. State assistance 
is given to the Sydney Grammar school, two industrial 
schools, a school for the deaf, dumb, and blind, .and a 
couple of reformatory schools ; the total State expend!-, 
ture for educational purposes ih 1900 being £780,218 ; 
the actual amount, after deducting the revenue from 
school fees, being £697,721, the whole pf which was 
defrayed out of State funds. 
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HKBBBRT SPBMOBK’S LATBST WORK. 

In his principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer traced the 
hnnefal influence of a revival of militarism on individual 
oharaoter. That these baneful influences are upon us in 
full flood is evident from the following description of in- 
dividual and social tendencies in Fadt and Oommentt^ 
his latest work. “ Literature, journalism, and art have 
all been aiding in this process of re-barbarisation. For 
a long time there have flourished novel writers who have 
rung the changes on narratives of crime and stories of 
sanguinary deeds. Others have been supplying boys and 
youths with tales full of plotting and fighting and blood- 
shed, millions of such having of late years been circulated. 
As indicating most clearly the state of national feeling 
we have the immense popularity of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
in whose writings one-tenth of nominal Christianity is 
joined wi^ nine-tenths of real paganism ; who idealises 
the soldier and glories in the triumphs of brute force 
andjwho in depicting school life brings to the front the 
barbarising activities and feelings and shows little respect 
for a civilising culture. More and more the spirit of con- 
flict has been exercised^ by athletic games, interest in 
which has been [actively fostered, first by the weekly 
Press and now by the daily Press, and with increase of 
the honours given to physical prowess there has been 
decrease of the honours given to mental powers. Mean- 
while literature and art have been aiding. Books treating 
of battles, conquests, and the men who conducted them 
have been widely diffused and greedily read. Periodicals 
full of stories made interesting by killing with accom- 
panying illustrations have every month ministered to the 
love of distinction ; as have, too, the weekly illustrated 
journals. ^1|ii all places and in all ways there has 
been going on during the past fifty years a recrudescence 
of barbaric ambitions, ideas, and sentiments, and an in- 
creasing culture of blood-thirst. If there needs a strlkfnf ' 
iUostiation of the result we have it in the dictum of the 
people's Laureate that the ' lordliest life on earth,' is one 
spegt in seekiog to * bag ', certain of our fellow-men 1 " 
KB. MORLSrS LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 

Kr. Motley’s ’’Life of Gladstone" which is expected from 
Heisrs. Macmillan before the end of the present year, 
is to be succeeded, and to ascertain extent sui^- 
meuted by a “ History" of Modem England,” which 
Mr, Herbert Paul has undertaken to write for the same 
publishera The history will be in four volumes, covering 
the pttiod bellinning witii the Anti-Corn Law movement 
and the lUdi Famine, and closing with the end of the 


Rosebery Administration. Messrs. Macmillan expect to 
have the first volume ready next year. We read that 
Mr. Herbert Paul, who is also among the biograpberK of 
Gladstone, is a very close student of political history, 
in politics, a Liberal of the older school, a fine scholar, 
and master of an epigrammatic style which has a 
tendency to become stao:fato. 

THE LATE LORD AOTON. 

Lord Acton, whose death is reported, was a man of 
considerable learning. He had been Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge since 1895 and was Romanes Jiec- 
turer at Oxford last year. He was one of the Royal 
Commissioners on Historical Manuscripts and a Trustee of 
the Btitish Museum. He was bom in 1834 and succeeded 
his father as a baronet in the year that Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. He was created a Baron in 1869. 
He was a Roman Catholic with very liberal and some- 
what anti-Papal views. He was educated at Oscott under 
Cardinal Wiseman and at Munich under Dr. Dollingcr, 
the historian. He sat as a Member of Parliament 
from 1859 to 1869, when he was raised to the Peerage hy 
Gladstone. He published singularly little considering 
his mental attainments, a lecture on The Study of 
History,” published in 1895, being his best known work. 

GOLDWIN SMITH ON UNIVERSITIES. 


In making knowledge the object of a university we are 
reverting to the original ideal, says Professor Smith. 
High knowledge it ought to be ; a university is not 
intended to be a mechanic's shop. Academic institutions 
must adapt themselves to the general demand. ” Busi- 
ness ’’ is now everything. We must be prepared to meet 
and to confute the allegation that the office-boy at 
fourteen is woith more than the university-bred man at 
twenty-four 

Universities, however, will forfeit general confidence 
if they cannot put a check on the monstrous develop- 
ment of athletics. 


LAMARTINE AND VICTOR HUGO. 

When individuals have sailed together a certain num- 
ber of years, says Lamartine, they become friends from a 
similarity of destinies, from sympathy of views, from 
resemblances of places, times and moral living together 
in the same ship sailing toward an unknown shore. 

To be contemporaries is almost being friends, if they 
are good,^ The earth Is a family hearth ; life to common 

is a kindred relation-ship. One may differ in j? 
tastes, even in convictions, while they are floating, 
we cannot keep from feeling a secret tenderness for t 
one that is floating idth U^ Suoh are ; 

Hugo ; suoh his fer me. We are dlvbwe— I do not say 
equals, bu^ere \\)aa one another. 
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KOMAN JUBISTS AND ENGLISH LAWYERS. 

Professor Bryce in his recent book on Studies in 
Jurisprudence” draws the following contrast between 
Koman Jurists and English Lawyers. 

“ What is it,” asks Mr. Bryce, *• which we admire in the 
Koiuan jurists and in the Roman law generally ? The 
characteristic merits of the Koman law are its reasonable- 
ness and its consistency. It is pervaded by a spirit of 
good sense. Except in two departments, those of the 
paternal power and of slavery, its rules almost always 
conform to considerations of justice and expediency. 
Very little needs to be excused as the result of historical 
causes. Even Slavery and the patHa potestas — the for- 
mer nniversal in the ancient world, the latter so deep- 
rooted among the Romans that it could never be alto- 
gether expunged— are in the later centuries so steadily 
atul carefully mitigated that most of their old harshness 
disappears. The moral tone of the law is, take it all in 
all, as high as that of any modern system ; and in some 
few points higher than our own. By its consistency 1 mean 
the harmony and symmetry of its parts, the maintenance 
through a multiplicity of details of the leading principles, 
the flexibility with which these principles are adapted to 
the varying needs of time, place, and circumstance. So the 
excellence of the jurists resides in their clear practical 
Hense, in the air of enlightenment and of what may be 
called intellectual urbanity which pervades them. Most 
of them express themselves with a conoise neatness and 
Hnish which gives us the pith of their view in the fewest 
and simplest words. They dislike what is arbitrary or 
artificial, taking for their aim what they call elegance 
{iiegantia iuris), the plastic skill (so to speak) in dei^op- 
ing a principle which gives to law U|e character of Art, 
preserving harmony, avoiding exceptions and irregulari- 
ties. Yet they never sacrifice practical convenience for.’ 
their theories, nor does their deference to authority pre- 
vent them from constantly striving to correct the defects 
of the law aa it came down from their |)redece8sdrs. 

” Compare Lord Coke, for instance, or Lord St. Leonards, 
with Paplnian or Gains. Lord St. Leonards was a man 
'^luch admired by the profession and his books secured an 
authority unsorpassed or indeed equalled by any other 
iegal writers of the century. His knowledge was Immense 
and it was minute. His treatises show tha same acute- 
aass and ingenuity in arguing from cases which his 
forensic career displayed'. But these treatises are a mere 
’^ooumulation of details, unillumined and unrelieved by 
statement of general principles. In litefnry style, 


and no less in the cast and quality of his intellect, he is 
harsh and crabbed. How different are the Roman jurists. 
They reason and they write as men who have been 
thoroughly trained, who have been imbued with a large 
and liberal view of law, who have philosophy and analy- 
sis and the sense of historical development equally at 
their command.” 


THE TEST OF DRUNKENNESS. 

It seems that in Philadelphia, as well as in Boston 
there is some difficulty in finding a satisfactory test of 
drnnkennec>s. For example (according to the Baltimore 
^»m), Judge Andenried, of the License Court, asked a 
witness— an agent of the Law and Order society— what 
was his definition of drunk.” 

•* ‘I regard a man as drunk when he is visibly affected 
by liquor,’ was the answer. 

“ ‘ Yes ; but we would like you to be more specific ’ said 
the court. * 

“ ‘ Well, I take it from a man’s conduct, the general 
appearance of his face ; but I do not necessarily mean 
that he shall stagger. Others have a habit of leaninir 
against the rail around the bar.’ 

“ * I notice that while giving your testimony you your- 
self have been leaning on the bench. You wouldn’t have 
us regard that as being an evidence of intoxication on 
your part-, would you ?’ inquired Judge Audenried. 

" The agent colored up and answered that he would 
hardly like the court to consider the question in that 
light. ^ 

** Judge Ralston said he understood that saloon bars 
were supplied with rails for the purpose of leaninir 
against.” * 


WOMAN’S POSITION UNDER THE FRENCH LAW, 

At the Grafton Gallery, on Saturday, (March 22) the 
Anglo-French Association held its fourth reunion of the 
year. Mr. H. Mesnil, a French barrister practising in 
England, delivered a lecture dealing with the position of 
women under the French law. Mr. 0. Hopwood, K.C. 
presided. Mr. Mesnil, who spoke in French after compli- 
menting the association on the good work it was doing by 
helping to promote a friendlier feeling between the 
people of France and England, said the position of women 
in France and England was full of contrasts. In France 
women were permitted to practise as barristers, while 
they were denied political rights. In England, they pos- 
sessed more individual liberty. True, Englishwomen^ 
yet were politically unenfranchised, but they were allow- 
ed to exercise a municipal vote, and to sit on boards of 
guardians. A Frenchwoman’s voting prerogative was 
limited to a purely commercial sphere. Mr. Mesnil 
bad a neat deal to say on the marriage and 
divorce laws of both countries. In France it 
was not necessary as in England for the wife-Mti- 
Uoner to prove cruelty in addition to infidelity in 
order to obtain a dissidotlon of the marrim tie. ‘^The 
lecturer doubted if the Frenchwoman was ^ays under- 
stood and appreciated by her foreign critics. In thia 
reB^iect he feared his conntrywomen often suffered In- 
justice, There waaa certain class of literature wbiidfr 
was largely responsible for this. Very frequently It ^ 
little' better than a oaricature of the frenoh woman 
in order that it might be interesting it poitttkyed ^ 
oeptionSf As well might they undertake to judge all ^ 
women of England by the standard of Pinero VuroW-SI. 
plays, A dlsoussion followed. P ooiem 
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FOR THE COMMERCIAL SUCCESS OF 
. CHICAGO. 

. IL. M* Consul at Chicago in a recent report to the 
Foreign, Office stotes it as his opinion that the commer- 
cial aacoess of Chicago is partly owing to the education 
which teaches the boys independence and knowledge of 
their fatnre responsibilities, and does not set the profes- 
sion above business as a means of gainings living. 

Athletics of all kinds are much encouraged in schools 
and universities, but very few men continue to take part 
in them after completing their education. Americans 
are as fond of outdoor life, shooting and fishing, as are 
the men of any European country, but they gratify their 
taste as a relaxation only, and never allow it to interfere 
with their business. 

Another cause of success is the keeping of the money, 
which has been made in the business, and the brains 
which have made the business, in it as long as [lossible, 
and great thought is devoted to arrangements whereby, 
after the death of the builder of the business, it shall not 
fall into the hands of his heirs, unless they are practi- 
cally fitted to take care of it. 

Another and probably the chief cause is the reward of 
merit. The percentage of men fitted for the highest posts 
in business is very small compared with the total numbers 
employed, 'and Jthe heads of the big businesses, bank 
corporations and wholesale firms, aie always looking out 
for men, not only among those already in their employ, 
but also outside, capable of filling seme posts under them. 

To these men, when found, large salaries are given 
which are drawn by them as long as they show that they 
are capable of earning them. 

Men eiiqployed in business houses of all descriptions are 
encoiuaged to discover new methods of carrying on the 
business which may in any way lessen the cost of produc- 
tion or carrying on business, and specialisation is carried 
on to an extreme point. {Foreign OjSice Annual 6eriett 
2,763.) 

AMERICAN COTTON IN INDIA. 

I'rom whatever point of view they may be regarded 
writes the " Indian AgrieuUurUt ” the facts detailed by 
the President at the recent Annual General Meeting of 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce in connection with 
the experimental cultivation of American cotton at the 
Cawnpore Agricultural farm are of exceptional interest 
and importance. It has been conclusively proved on the 
farm tbat,t in a few years, by a system of cultivation 
which any intelligent ryot can adopt, American cotton 
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can be not only thoroughly aoelimatised, but made to 
yield five times as great a weight per acre ,of fibre suitable 
for spinning up to 60r. as Indian cotton, cultivated in the 
ordinary way, yields of a fibre suitable for spinning only 
up to 20i. In short, as the President remarked, it has been 
placed beyond doubt that a mine of wealth lies literally 
at the feet of the cultivator. Under any ordinary circum. 
stances, it might be supposed that a discovery of this kind 
would mean the dawn of a new era of prosperity for the 
ryot of Upper India. But there is no reason to think 
that it means anything of the sort. On the contrary, it 
is practically certain that, as the President went on to 
predict, the utilization of the discovery, if left to the 
Government and the people, will be but a slow process, 
if indeed it does not prove entirely barren, and it will be 
British energy and enterprise that^^ will revolutionise the 
cultivation of cotton in India, if |t is revolutionised at 
all. The fact is that, in the absei^e of some much more 
effective means of influencing thCS, practice of agriculture 
than the Government possesses ul^er the present system, 
all the agricultural farms and exjjeriments in the world j 
are doomed, as far as the advancement of the Indian I 
cultivator is concerned, to be little better than elfoit 
thrown away. British energy and enterprise may, and 
where, as in the case under notice, the way to large pro* 
fits is clearly shown, no doubt will, step in. But, though 
this may add to the wealth of the country, it does not 
necessarily mean increased prosperity for the mass of tlie 
people. Even as far as the country as a whole is con- 
cerned, it means, at the best, that the British capitalis't 
will share the profit that might have beeu entiiely its 
own. 

JAPANESE GOODS IN CHINA: 

In forwarding a list )f articles manufacture)^ in foreign 
countries and now being used by the Chinese, .Jlr Miller, 
U.S Consul at Newchwang, says The Japjanese are 
imitating a vast number of foreign goods and \putting a 
cheaper quality on the market ; they are especiallly shrewd 
in imitation of brands. Something of the expansion and 
diversification of the trade of Japan will be observed 
from the great variety of things she sells to Chinjtt- 
understands the nature and character of the irequiifl 
ments, and caters to the peculiar artistic taste of 
masses and their desire for very cheap goods. There i » » 
constant increase in the variety of imports into 
and one of the causes of success in the French trade, 
still more in German trade, is the attention given to tb® 
desires and wants of the Chinese in regard to small Ho®*' 
of goods, and the ornaiilffiitotion of goods and packsg®* 

— Boyd't (Jomnieroial Guide for Ohim^ 
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treatment of SLBBPLESSNBSd. 
dr. B. S. Pottijohn lead an interest! iig paper on this 
subject at a receot meeting. In speaking of tlie drug 
department for insomnia, he states that he has found the 
use of trional most efifectual when the patient is unable 
to sleep soon after retiring. Ten to fifteen grains are 
administered in a glass of hot milk and repeated in a 
half hour, on the belief, and from the experience of 
three years, that the effects begin within an liour after 
administration. If the patient is able to fall asleep, but 
awakens frequently, or after a few hours’ rest, and finds 
it difficult to sleep, sul phonal, ten to twenty grains is 
administered in the same manner at five o’ clock in the 
afternoon, and again at bedtime. Its effects often last 
during the next day and night, and it should be given 
only alternative days. A simple aqueous solution of 
sodium or lithium bromide, ten to fifteen grains, given 
three times, half hour apart, before retiring, inhibits 
I’lmotional energy of the protoplastic constituents of the 
nerve centres, the blood-vessels contract from a les.sened 
blood supply, and sleep follows. In cases of muscular 
agitation the fluid extract of conium added to the bro- 
mide aids in reducing the cerebral excitement. 

CHARACTER TOLD BY THE LIPS. 

People who have studied the subject claim that the 
mouth is the roost instructive feature in the face. They 
say that not only does it originally show certain funda- 
mental and inherited traits, but it also acquires lines 
which reveal an individual’s efforts to mould his charac- 
ter one way or the other. 

’rhua persons with thin lips, sharply drawn down at 
the corners, and rather bloCdless and spare, are gene- 
rally men and women of narrow and unchangeable views, 
whose sympathies it is almost impossible to arouse. 
Obstinacy and self-righteousness are their besetting 
failings. 

Again the woman with very full and very red lips of 
the “ pouting ’’ variety, is generally fond of ease and 
pleasure. Great constancy and enduring tenderness are 
fiot likely to be numbered among her virtues, but she is 
ardent in her temperament and very impulsive. 

Lips continually carved upward, slightly pouting and 
^‘ed may be very pretty; but do not denote that their 
owner is full of sympathy or has had any deep experience 
of life. 


HOW WORRY AFFBOTS Tti| BRAIN. 

It is believed by many scientists wno have followed 
most carefully the growth of the sdienoe of brain diseases 
that scores of the deaths sot down Co other causes are 
due to worry and that alone. The theory is a simple 
one — so simple that any one can readily understand it. 
Briefly put, it amounts to this : Worry injures beyond 
repair certain cells of tiie brain ; and the brain being 
the nutriment centre of the body, the other organs be- 
come gradual!]^ injured, and when some di.sease of these 
organs or a combination of them arises, death finally 
ensues. 

BOOKS AS MEDICINE. 

Mr. Brown, the Finsbury librarian, has compiled an 
amusing list of the curative uses of books. He divides 
therapeutic books into four classes:— (1) Bocks which 
may be used a.s remedial agents for the specific mental 
disturbance.s, such a.s, for example, those which induce 
the condition known as the “ Hump,” or by such fanciful 
and pet names as tlie “ Pip,” the ” Blues,” or the “Sulks.” 
(2) Books which have a curative value in cases of general 
physical debility, sometimes aptly indicated by such ex- 
pressive phrases as “ Out of sorts,” “ Run down, '* 
“ Seedy, ” the “ Horrors, ” &c. (3) Books which posS^ess 
valuable therapeutic properties in cases of specific mala- 
die.s like toothache, corns, water-brash, or flatulence. 
(4) Books which can be used as anodynes or stimulants 
for particular mental or psychological conditions. Some 
of the best narcotics are Plutarcirs Lives, Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall, ” Browning’s “ Poetical Works,” and 
Banyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The Encyclopjedia Bri- 
tannica is also recommended, but It is importiint to use 
the ninth edition, as some of the earlier editions are 
really interesting. 

LICKING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Licking postage stamps is a very common practice, 
and one that but few people would associate with danger 
of disease of any sort. Of course, illness traceable to 
this cause is rare, but that it does sometimes occur no 
one can doubt. But aside from the disease-germ theory of 
abstaining from this practice, it certainly is not a cleanly 
habit, nor is it a necessary action. It is a good deal 
eiisier and safer to lick the envelope, or, what is better, 
moisten the corner of it with the finger-tips and water, 
and then apply the stamp. A wet handkerchief will dam- 
pen the envelope sufficiently to make the stamp adhere. 
While great care is taken in the preparation of the mucil* 
age that is put upon postage stamps, it is impossible to 
insure the perfect health of the persons ^ who handle 
them. An employee with an inoculable disease might 
spread his ill condition through a whole country. It 
may not be necessary to warn everyone, but those who 
have never had their attention called to the subject will 
not fail, upon a moment’^ reflection, to see the folly of 
linking postage stamps.— 
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A BIO KITE. 

Al the recent meeting in Edinburgh of the (Scottish 
Meteorological Society, a kite fitted with apparatus for 
taking observations in the higher parts of the atmosphere 
was exhibited, previous to being handed over to the 
Antarctic Expedition for use in the regions of the South 
Pole. This kite is of the box or Hargreave pattern, and 
comprises a bamboo farmework coverdS with cloth, 
being about seven feet square and three feet deep, its 
* string* consists of four miles of pianofortewire, which is 
both light and strong, and this wire is wound a 
drum. The kite carries an aneroid barometer, a ther-' 
mometer, an hygrometer, and a photographic camera 
with which bird's-eye views of the landscape can be 
secured. The three first-named instruments constitute a 
meteorograph, and their variations are continuously 
recorded on one drum turned by clockwork. The length 
of wire used will give the kite an altitude of fifteen thou- 
sand feet, and in strong winds it will be necessary to 
employ an oil-engine of tw<f horsepower to turn the 
winch which brings it to earth. Hitherto no observations 
have been made concerning the condition of the upper 
atmosphere in the polar regions, and this kite will supply 
the deficiency. 

POPULAR ERRORS IN METEOROLOGY. 
Professor GaDnett,of the United States Geological 
Survey, has written a paper treating of popular errors in 
meteorology and geography. A few of his points are 
summarised in what follows : — a 

rORKSTS AND RAINFALL. 

An example of the persistence of error is the idea that 
the presence or absence of forests has an influence on 
Ibn iimniHl nf rainfall. Some keen observer long ago 
jtetoc te d the fact that forested regions enjoyed a heavier 
rainfall than those not forested, and jumped to the con- 
oinsion that rainfall was produced by forests, and that 
tee removal of forests diminished the rainfall. Looking 
over the earth, he found many treeless desert regions and 
fo|tewite instanced them as frightful examples of men’s 
wastefulness. Syria, Northern Africa, parts of Italy, are 
c^iten quoted as illustrations of man’s destruction of 
oilmate. In reply, man can certainly plead not guilty. 
The geography of this Mediterranean region, the Con- 
fiij^cation of land and water, and the direction of tee 
prevailing winds, are such as to give it a light rainfall, 
forests or no forests. The situation is really this : want 
of nln prints the growth of trees ; want of trees does 
not prevent rain. 


FOBnm ANP VLOODS.^ 

Another pernistent error is the belief that floods io 
our rivers are more frequent than formerly becau«e of 
the cutting down of forests in their drainage basins u 
is probable that the clearing of land by cutting away 
forests undergrowth does change the reywiea of streams 
increasing their flood height and diminishing the flow at 
low stages. In other words, water probably runs off or 
evaporates more rapidly from bare ground tha?i froj,j 
ground covered with forests. But where the forests are 
cut away the ground is seldom left bare ; it is cultivated 
or quickly becomes covered with bashes which hold the 
water quite as effectively as forests. The main fact is, 
however, that the floods in our rivers are no greater or 
more frequent now than in the past 

MEAD ANd'*1iONTOEM BAY BURNS. 

Some interesting investigations on the nature and 
prevention of X-ray burns, by Dr. B. Codman, are record- 
ed in the Klectricol World, of New York. From the 
statistics of a large number of cases occurring within 
the last five years, it has been estimated that one-tenth 
of one per cent of the exposures have produced burni> 
but the percentage lias very much decreased within the 
last year. This is considered to be due to the shorten- 
ing of the length of the exposures. It is stated that the 
primary injury is to the nerves controlling the nutrition 
of the skin. The effect of the Rontgen rays on Uie skin 
up to a certain point, seems to resemble acute ** sun burn- 
ing, ” which gives rise to blistering and destruction of 
the epidermis. But at this point the resemblance ceases, 
because the Rontgen rays occasionally extend to the 
deeper layers of the skin and subcutaneous tissue, even- 
to involving the tendon-sheaths and joint. A consider- 
able time often elapses before the burns make their 
appearance, the average time calculated from 70 cases 
being ten days. Two methods of preventing these burns 
have been recommended : a . thin plate of grounded 
aluminium may be interposed between the tube and the 
patient, or the exposure must be kept within a certain 
time limit depending on the distance of the tube. I 
safe length of exposure for a tube at the usual distance or 
80 om. is minutes, and this fortunately with the modem 

appliances is snfiSoiently long for most pnrposes. 7be 
intensity of the rays emitted by the tube most evidently 
be an important footer, but no information is given oo 
this point. 
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DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAI,. 

Tenth June is the feast of the Dragon Boat, and 
though Chinese in Hongkong mostly coniine the celebra- 
tion of it to firing a few crackers, in many parts of the 
Celestial Empire the occasion is made one of very great 
importance. It took its origin in the commemoration of 
a virtuous minister of state whose remonstrances were 
unheeded by bis unworthy sovereign, and whose only 
reward was degradation and dismissal, some 450 years 
B.G. He committed suicide, and on the first anniversary 
of his death the ceremony of looking for his body was 
commenced ; it has been continued on succeeding anni- 
versaries ever since, and has resulted in this festival. 
Little packages of boiled rice, done up in bamboo leaves, 
are eaten at this time, as such offerings were cast into 
the river by the fishermen who tried to recover the body. 

The dragon -boats are long narrow boats from fifty to 
one hundred feet in length, broad enough to seat two 
men abreast. The craft is propelled rapidly with pad- 
dles, accompanied by the sound of a drum and gongs 
which are placed in the centre of the boat. Impromptu- 
nvoes are got up, not unattended with accidents at times, 
as the boats are light and dangerous, when paddled by 
well nigh a hundred excited Chinamen, wild with eiithu- 
idasm and unsteady with spirits. Large crowds of spec- 
hitors line every vantage ground on the banks of the 
rivers ; and prizes of no intrinsic value are often offered 
by them, which are eagerly contested for the bare honour 
of winning spurring them on in their efforts ; the crews 
are occasionally treated by wealthy hongs on the banks. 
For hours and days nothing is heard but the unceasing 
nonotonous clang of the gongs, and the boom of the deep- 
lioned drums in the numerous boats. 

ORIBNTALIZATION ” OF SIAM I 

The Siam Free Press is informed that Siam has 
granted to Japan a large and important concession of 
^and, in neighbourhood beyond the Sapatoom Race 
Course, /or the purpose of establishing a school for the 
development of sericultural industry in Siam, The re- 
port continues as followsir-Other concessions to the same 
aation are very much “ in the air,” also ; and this is only 
^ harbinger of those that are to follow, by all aooounts. 
^0 more handy place could be alloted to the hardy and 
‘adustrious Japanese for establishing the base of ope- 
^Wons, than the neighbourhood of Sapatoom, and once 
^he colony is firmly rooted in that fertile soil it will take 
®«Phold ; while extending ita branches far and wide. 


It is a sign of the times when we bear that Captain de 
RieheUea who has so long been connected with the Royal 
Siamese Navy and who rendered invaluable service to 
the King and country in that Department for a long 
period, and also another prominent official, Captain K. 
de Lerche and some other European offioetSi are resign- 
ing from service in the Siamese Navy. 

These gentlemen deserve well of Siam, having render- 
ed Yeoman senrice to her King, and now they retire for 
some reasons better known to themselves. But what is 
strange, we hear that their places will not be filled by 
other Europeans. From this we may conclude that the 
beginning of the “ Orientalization *’ of Siam is near at 
hand 

THE CITY OF TUB FUTURE. 

Mr. H. G. Wells thinks that we are “ on the eve of a 
great development of centrifugal possibilities,** and, since 
it ha.s been .shown that a city of pedestrians is inexorably 
limited by a radius of about four miles, and that a horse 
using city may grow out to seven or eight, it follows that 
the available area of a city which can offer a cheap subur- 
ban journey of thirty miles an hour is a circle with a 
radius of thirty miles. And is it too much to expect that 
the available area for even the common daily toilers of 
the great city of the year 2,000, or earlier, will have a 
radius very much larger even than that 7 Now, a circle 
with a radius of thirty miles gives an area of over 2,800 
square miles, which is almost a quarter that of Belgium* 
But thirty miles is only a very moderate estimate of speed 
and the reader will probably agree that the available area 
for the commuter of to-day will have a radius of over 
100 miles, and be almost equal to the area of Ireland. 
The radius that will sweep the area available for snob 
as now live in the outer suburbs will include a still 
vaster area. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
London citizen of the year 2000 A.D ifiay have a choice 
of nearly all England and Wales south of Nottingham 
and east of Exeter as his suburb. 

A NEW ORDER OF MERIT FOR NATIVES OF INDIA. 

It is notified that in order to provide for suitalSe 
recognition and reward for oonspicuous acts of gallantry 
performed by natives of India, whether servants of 
the ^Government or not, in aid or support of public 
authority qr safety, the Governor-General in Couuoil 
with the assent of the Secretary of State has resolved 
to institute a Second or Civil Division of the Order of 
Merit to be conferred only for acts of gallantry, perform.- 
ed hereafter. 
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The Order consists of three Classes. The- insignia are 
—for the First Class, gold : for the Second Class, silver 
with a gold wreath ; and for the Third Class, silver only 
to be worn on the left breast by a pendant from a dark 
red ribbon with blue edges. Admission to the Third 
Class is obtained by any conspicuous act of individual, 
gallantry ; admission to the Second Class can be obtained 
only by members of the Third Class and for a similar act 
of gallantry, and in the like manner the order of the 
First Class. In recommending persona for admission to 
the Order, the act of gallantry must be particularly 
speciaed, and statements of eye-witnesses to the deed 
must be attached. 

Admission to each Class of the Order rests with the 
Government of India alone, and if an act of gallantry has 
taken place in India the recommendation for reward will 
be forwarded through the District ofacers to the Local 
Government for submission to the Government of India. 

The Notidcation adds Whenever a servant of 
Government, being a member of tlie Order, is dismissed 
the Service, and whenever any member of tlie order is 
convicted of any such offence or subjected by a Criminal 
Court to any such order as implies, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, a defect of character which unfits him 
to be a niember of the order, a full report of the circum- ^ 
stances shall bo transmitted to the Government of India, 
in the Horae Department, together with an expression of 
the Local Government’s opitdon, and it shall thereupon 
bo open to the Governraeiit of India to direct the dismiss- 
al of any member,” 

“ A.S a rule the conferment of the order of merit in the 
Civil Division will not be accompanied by any grant of 
money, but the Government of India reserves the right of 
making such a grant in addition to conferring the order 
in apeciat&ses.” 

FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Attention has recently been called to the unsatisfactory 
relations existing between France and Siam under the 
treaty and convention of 1893. The friendly relations 
between the two countries which had existed since 1§66, 
underwent a change when France, after assuming a 
protectorateoverAnnam (1874 and 1884) and Cambodia 
(1863 and 1884), began to assert claims on their behalf 
to territory up to that time treated and occupied as 
Siamese ; and the unfortunate resistance offered by the 
Siamese to the passage of French ships of war up the 
river to Bangkok, following on ^ rupture of diplomatic 
irelatione gave an opportunity for enforcing those 
claims which Slam could not resist. The treaty contains 


a recognition by Siam of all the rights of the empire of 
Annam and the kingdom of Cambodia on the left bank of 
the Mekong river and its islets, and a renunciation of all 
pretension to that territory ; and Siam also undertook to 
evacuate that bank forthwith, to keep no troops or forti- 
fied posts on tho right bank within a radius of 25 kilo- 
metres from the river or in the provinces adjacent, to 
place at the disposal of the French Government all Anna- 
rnites, French subjects or Cambodians, so as to allow 
their return to the left bank of the river, and to grant 
coaling stations and wood-storing places to the French 
Government in order to facilitate the navigation of the 
river. As a guarantee for the evacuation of the left bank, 
the port and river of Ohantabun were handed over to the 
occupation of France, in whose hands they still remain. 

Our own ittterest in this matter lies in the fact that in 
1896 the British and French Governments entered into a 
convention, providing that neither Power should adranco 
its armed forces into the region comprised in the basin 
of the Menam river and its tributaries, and the plane of 
territory lying to tho North of it (that is roughly tiu* 
whole centre of Siam), or acquire any special privilege 
there in which the other should not share. It was aNo 
stipulated that the commercial advantages granted by 
China to these Powers by the treaties of 1894 and 1895 
respectively, relating to the adjoining Chinese teriitoiies, 
should be mutually available to both ; and Lord Salisbury 
and Baron de Courccl placed on record their views that 
the declaration would “ testify particiilaily to the joint 
solicitude of their Governments for the security and 
stability of the kingdom of Siam.’l This agreement 
does not secure the integrity of Siam up to the boun- 
dary fixed by the Franco-Siamese treaty of 1893, 
but it contemplates the continuance of the itatvn qvo 
there by its reference to the special provisions regarding 
the neutral zone above mentioned and the navigation of 
the Mekong. The circumstances of the case seem to 
make it a very proper subject for submission to the 
Hague Arbitration Tribunal, on which both parties have 
representatives . — The Law Magazine and Review • 
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The Coronation of King Edward* 

On Saturday the 9th, His Majesty King Edward 
VIL was duly crowned at Westminster Abbey. 
According to the report telegraphed by Keuter, the 
King was in excellent health and went through 
the entire ceremonies without faltering. The 
joyous event was celebrated throughout the 
empire in a manner worthy of the great occasion. 
Though in India the Viceroy had directed that all 
celebrations should be reserved for the Coronation 
Durbar to be held at Delhi in the coming Decem- 
ber, still the loyalty of the people manifested itself 
in different ways, and the spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated nature of the celebrations throughout the 
country has deeply impressed on the minds of all 
the sacredness of the tie that exists between 
Great Britain and India. On the eve of His coro- 
nation His Majesty King Edward sent through the 
Viceroy the following message to his people. 

“ To my people— On the eve of my Coronation, an 
event which I look upon as one of the most solemn and* 
important In my We, I am anxious to express to my 
people at Home ana in the Colonies and India my heart- 
felt appreciation of the deep sympathy which they have 
manifested towards me during the time that my life was 
in such imminent danger. The postponement of the 
ceremony owing to my illness caii^ed, I fear, much in- 
convenience and trouble to all those who intended to 
celebrate it, but the disappointment was borne by them 
with admirable patience and temper. The prayers of 
my people for my recovery were heard, and I now offer 
up my deepest gratitude to Divine Providence for having 
preserved, *my life and given me strength to fulfil'the 
important duties which devolve upon me as the Sovereign 
of this great Empire.” 

May King Edward live long and may his rule 
be a source of reftl blessing to the many million 
subjects of his great Indian Empire ! 

t 

a s supplement to this issue we present to 
our readers portraits of His Majesty King 

Edward, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, H. B. H. 
Prince of Wales and Queen Victoria. To non-subs- 
cribers thd portraits will be sold at two Annas 
ft copy. ^ 


The Mysore Installation. 


UEING the early part of this month all eyes 
in South India have been turned to Mysore 

where the young Maharajah, a youth of 18, 
has taken upon his shoulders in a very real «euse, 
the burden and responsibilities of governing jjjs 
beautiful and prosperous State with its five million 
inhabitants. Eight years ago by the sudden death 
of his popular and much loved father, while on a 
visit to Calcutta, the young Maharajah then a 
child was left heir to the second of the leading 
Eeudatory States in India. A Council of Begency 
was formed with the Maharanee at the head, 
the Dewan, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer as Chief 
Executive Officer and* three heads of Depart' 
ments as Councillors, with the British kt'si- 
dent in shadow exercising a guiding and moderat- 
ing influence over all. With regard to the young 
Maharajah a tutor was at once sought and m 
Mr. Stuart Eraser of the Bombay Civil Service there 
was found one who by experience and character was 
eminently suited to the work. That Mr. Eraser has 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
all, and that the Maharajah has .responded to thr 
tuition and training he has been undergoing for the 
past eight years is more than evident from the 
important place allotted to him in the new conslitu- 
tion whio|i, cam(3 into existence on the day of Ids 
installatioh. Under this constitution the Maharajah 
iscle ftieto and n9t. only dejure the head of the State. 
He has an active and direct part in the administra- 
tion of affairs. His councillors will be his advisers, 
His Highness being personally responsible for the 
conduct of affairs, the important portfolios d 
Government being entrusted to him. The Dewan is 
the Chief Executive Officer of the State, while the 
two Councillors will be heads of Departments, all 
three being entrusted with the disposal of the ordi- 
nary current routine work of Government, only such 
matters of this kind being submitted to his Highness 
for final orders as involve any difference oi 
opinion between the Dewan and Councillors. It may 
be thought that far too responsible and onerous a 
task has been set on so young a ruler at the threshold 
of his career ; but the objection has been met and 
provided for by the Government of India which 
has given the young Maharajah a particularly 
Private Secretary, Mr, E, E. Maconochie I. C. h. 

The installation itself was one of the 
brilliant and impressive state ceremonies which have 
taken place in India for^many a long year, the 
beautiful and interestiJlg town which nestles unue 
the shadow of the sacred Chamundi, the 
goddess of the ruling family, was looking at its bes • 
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Tlio people, a loyal, prosperous and contented lot, rose 
to the occasion and gave visible proof of their love 
{ind loyalty by tiring their town in festive garb. 
AVhat added to the grandeur of the display was the 
presence in the town of more than a thousand Bri- 
tish troops, Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery with 
their brilliant and effective uniforms. The rigid 
rules of state ceremonial governing an occasion 
liko this demanded that the Viceroy must not only 
not share the escorts and guurds of honour of his 
distinguished host, but must jirovide his own and 
i( possible go one better ; lu rico the presence of 
the Battery of artillery in his Excellency’s escort. 
The quaint old Jagan Mohan Palace, which has 
played a very prominent part in Mysore festivities 
reached the zenith of its fame when it was made 
the scene of this historic ami impressive function. 
The splendid pavilion which was specially added 
-IS an annexe to the Palace for the ceremonial and 
IV'stivities connected with the Maharajah’s marriage 
was enlarged, improved and specially beautified 
for the second and more important occasion, and 
it is doubtful if any who were privileged to be 
[)resent will eyer forget the solemn and impressive 
coi’emonial carried out with all the military pomp 
and circumstance which the presence of troops, the 
booming of big guns and the crash of martial music 
always add. To the imaginative onlooker it seemed 
as if the details of this installation ceremony 
were frameed so as to symbolise that the young 
ruler would have to stand apart, the cynosure of 
all eyes in the work he has undertaken to do, 
and many looked to see how he would acquit 
himself on the trying situation. Let us say at 
once that he came out of the ordeal successfully. 
Alone, with the impressive figure of one of 
the ablest of the Indian Viceroys towering above 
him, he was serene and undisturbed and went 
through the ceremony without a trace of nervous 
(jaacherie which might have taken from the grandeur 
of the ocoasion. The Viceroy’s splendid oration 
was listened to with attention and deference, 
but admiration reached its limit when the young 
Maharajah replied to that address with the 
oase and aplomb of a practised speaker. It was a 
frying day for His Highness, and if it is a sample 
«f the working day he will have to experience, it 
^ught not to surprise any if HUHighness has already 
wade up hi8mindJ“to scorn delights and live laborious 
days.” We devoutly wish that the young Maharajah 
Way long be spared to rule over his beautiful and 
interesting country and his loyal contented people 
''nth all the ability, sympathy and judicious vigour 
'll which he has already given such bright promise. 


THE UHII/ERSITIES COMMISSION REPORT, 


HE Beport of the Universities Commission 
has been variously received. The Anglo- 
Indian Press of the north has given it its 
entire approval. Indian Journalists, on the con- 
trary, denounce it as motived by political jealousy 
and calculated to strike a blow at the spread of 
higher education. Others again, represented by the 
Madras Mail, see no reason to be much excited by 
it, and think that, for any effect it will have on 
the course of education in this Presidency, there 
need not have been a Commission at all. The 
Jleport itself is a small volume compared with that 
of the 1881 Commission, and though in some 
respects it deals with more exalted matters and 
makes more far-reaching proposals; it is not 
quite so interesting, readable or authoritative. 
The Commission itself was ill-composed, the 
tardy addition of Mr. Justice Banerjee’s name 
only making the original defect conspicuous. 
Now the fact that he is the sole dissen- 
tient is far from reassuring to the mind which 
speculates wistfully on what might have been if 
there had been equal representation ; while the 
non-publication of the evidence on which the report 
is presumably based leaves the public without any 
means of judging how much or how little the re- 
sult has been affected by prejudice and preposses- 
sion. 

Mr. Banerjee dissents from the majority in many 
points, but he agrees with them in more ; and some 
of these latter points are of great consequence. 
But it by no means follows that the public ^ill 
agree because the Commission are unanimous ; in 
fact certain of their recommendations are sure 
to meet with strenuous opposition, and may 
not be accepted by Government. In the present 
article an endeavour is made to point out some of 
the features of the Beport which are of intrinsic 
importance and consider them with particular re£- 
dlence to Madras. 
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In the first place the Commission do not appear 
to endorse the view put forward by some Madras 
witnesses that Indian Universities are teaching 
Universities by the mere fact of their controlling 
tte teaching in affiliated colleges. At the same time- 
they do not think it practicable to cotivert them 
into teaching bodies at present, but suggest as 
first steps in that direction the foundation of central 
schools for advanced study in Science, History, 
Philosophy, Literature etc., the ajipointment of 
University Lecturers, the establishment of Univer- 
sity Libraries and Laboratories, and the maintenance 
of residential quarters for scholars coming from 
a distance. It is no wonder that tlie Commission- 
ers were not captivated with the vision conjured 
up by the ardent imagination of some persons 
here, — of a great residential University springing 
up fully equipped in the neighbourhood of Gfuindy. 

No proposal for a new University receives sup- 
port at the hands of the Commission. Of special 
interest is the reason given tor discountenancing 
the Aligarh movement. “ While no obstacle 
should be placed in the way of denominational 
colleges, it is important to maintain the undeno- 
minational character of the Universities.” This 
sentiment must command general approval. 

The Senate in Madras will cohsist, if the Com- 
mission's recommendation is accepted by (xovern- 
ment, of 90 nominated and 10 elected members 
who will Ijold office for 5 years. Every year 18 of 
the former and 2 of the latter will vacate their 
places, but may be re-appointed or re-elected as the 
case may be. The franchise is to be extended to all 
graduates of 5 years' standing while the candidates 
for election must have 10 years’ standing. Im- 
pr<}J)er canvassing will involve the cancellation of 
an election. A Senator will be removed for 
continued non-attendance, and, if he has to 
come from a distance, may receive travelling 
allowance. The Senate is to consist of represen- 
tatives of the colleges, of Government, of the learn- 
ed professions, i>nd of the general public. Present 
Pellows not appointed to the Senate are to form^ 


class of llonorar) Pellows, and may take part 
in electing a member of the Legislative Council 
or the Municipality. It is clear that this is a great 
improvement on the present condition of things. 
The new Senate will certainly be more efficient 
than the old, and the power of election now enjo}i!d 
by the graduates is not only preserved, but even 
extended so as to embrace a larger electorate. 
Mr. Banerjee, however, contends that the Senate \^ill 
be too much under the control of Government and 
experts, and puts forward another scheme providing, 
among other things, that there shall be an equal 
number of Indians and of Europeans, and that hall' 
the Senate shall be elected by Pellows from auioiig 
themselves. This would be an excellent arrange- 
ment, but it is too much of the nature of a revolu- 
tion to be granted by Government. 

The Syndicate is to receive statutory recogni- 
tion as the executive of the university indepen- 
dent of the Senate in the matter of exemptions, 
appointments, and affiliation and disaffiliation ol 
colleges. It is to be composed of from 9 to lo 
members of whom a majority shall be profes- 
sors. The Senate is to elect the Syndics to re- 
present the various Paculties. The Director is tube 
e^-offido Vice-Chairman. Kesidence in the Univer- 
sity town should not be insisted on. Mr. Banerjee 
dissents from these proposals also, objecting to the 
statutory majority of professors and the power of 
disaffiliation vested in the Syndicate subject only 
to the approval of Government. Considering the 
great powers of the Syndicate, the confidence of the 
public is absolutely essential to it, and every safe- 
guard must be provided that it may be thorough- 
ly representative of all the interests concerned. It 
would appear therefore desirable to leave the elec- 
tion to the unfettered choice of the Paculties and 
not to insist on the predominance of. any one 
interest. Certainly the professors who are naturally 
the most likely persons to be chosen do not need 
to be so protected. As regards disaffiliation, the 
arguments of Mr. Bart^ee, though skilfully mar- 
shalled, are not convincing. Discussion in a 
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house of a matter of contention is apt to create 
parties and embitter differences without any 
guarantee of the result being in accordance with 
the merits of the case. 

xViuong the conditions of attiliation which, by the 
way, are suitably drawn up, is one to which tsome 
attention must be called. It is the provision of 
adequate tutorial assistance. It is to be feared 
that at present there is no adequate tutorial assis- 
tance. Each professor has generally only one 
tutor who does lecturing work like his chief, but is 
no tutor in the sense of the English Universities. 
Students, on first entering college, cannot be 
trusted to look after themselves, and if the tutor, 
like the professor, lectures to a large class and 
dees not meet them individually, the result in most 
cases is disastrous. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on this requirement. 

The vexed question of a compulsory fee rate has 
been discussed by the Commission, and the con- 
clusion is that the Syndicate should fix the mini- 
mium rate of fees to be levied in private colleges, 
(xovernment and aided colleges ought to levy 
higher rates than these. Poor students ought not 
to be tempted by low rates or other concessions to 
pursue a course of college study for which they are 
not lit. They crowd the classes at present, say 
the majority of the Commissioners, and impede the 
cause of real education. This is an unfounded state- 
uient, and the Commissioners are grossly in error 
to suppose that the presence of the undeserving 
poor student is to any extent the cause of the 
unsatisfactory condition of collegiate education. 
Mr. Eanerjee is nowhere more sound than on this 
point, and his arguments constitute a pow^erful plea 
lor freedom in the matter of levying fees. But the 
Commission has unfortunately resolved otherwise, 
and made a recommendation in favour of a com- 
pulsory rate. In Madras the agitation for such a 
rate will uq redoubled in vigour, and, aided perhaps 
by Viceregal approval, even carry the day. 

One of the great changes that the Commission 
'''ill bring about if its advice is adopted is a complete 


separation of ISchool and College, and the eventual 
abolition of Second Urade Colleges. The line of 
demarcation ought to be very clear. The 
undergraduate and the schoolboy are not to dwell 
together in the same hostel ; and the two insti- 
tutions ought not to be conducted in the same build- 
ing or by the same management. The methods of 
teaching in the school are to be entirely distinct and 
different from those to be adopted in the college. 
It is dilficult to see why tliere should be such 
thorough-going separation. Besides, there is reason 
to fear that, if the second grade colleges were abo- 
lished, a large number of boys would be prevented 
from advancing beyond the Matriculation stage. For 
this, however, the majority of the Commissioners 
are quite prepared, as in their opinion this fall in 
the number of those that seek collegiate education 
is not too great a price to pay for the improve- 
ment in college life and college efficiency that will 
result. This opinion, one may take it, is not likely 
to be acceptable to the public, and it may be expect- 
ed that this recommendation will call forth much 
angry protest. Weak second grade colleges are in- 
deed injurious in many ways. Not only are they 
unsatisfactory themselves, but they render the high 
schools on which they live inefficient. And if a 
number of such institutions exist within short dis- 
tances from each other, they will prevent a good 
first grade- college ever springing up in the locality, 
while their mutual jealousy will perhaps stand 
in the way of their amalgamation. There are 
in this Presidency many such second grade colle- 
ges which the University may at once dis- 
affiliate without the least injury to the cause 
of education. The really good second grade 
colleges are not many, and in the present state* of 
things it is hard to say whether they can ever rise 
to the first grade. Our Syndicate would appear to 
have been very liberal in the affiliation even of first 
grade colleges, three^olleges in the north being 
certainly too many for the welfare of any of them. 
Again, it is doubtful whether three places at such 
short distances from each other as Trichi. 
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nopoly, Tanjo™ and Kumbakonaui, should be 
allowed to have first grade colleges ; at least one 
ixifty go without any real loss. Th© Oouiiiiission s 
ideal college would appear to be a large institution 
where there are enough professors and students 
living together to create an atmosphere of acade- 
mic zeal and constitute, as it were, a real home 
of learning. A fully developed first grade college 
with its many professors, tutors, fellows and 
scholars will certainly do more good to the country 
than a number of second grade colleges, with a 
greater aggregate of professors and pupils it may 
be, but separated into small groups each leading a 
starved life. From this point of view what a gain 
it would be to education if the districts of Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar sacrificed their little 
second grade colleges, of which there are at 
least eight, and made of them one efficient first 
grade college ! Madura is perhaps the place pre- 
eminently fitted to be the home of such an institu- 
tion. A large, rich, and flourishing town, it has 
likewise a history behind it, and its traditions of 
Tamil Sanghains, its noble architectural remains, 
and its hold on the popular imagination as the 
fabled capital of the Pandyas are advantages 
of which no other town can boast. If but the 
enlightened citizens of Madurit were alive to 
the possibilities of the place, and their own 
duties as the trustees of those possibilities, 
this drea^ could be realised at no distant 
period. ^ Would the threatened abolition of 
second grade colleges supply the needed stimulus ? 

Not the least important of the changes mvolved 
in the Commission’s recommendations relate to the 
courses of study. The Matriculation, Intermediate, 
and%he B. A. or B. Sc. are to be the three stages. 
The new B.A. course will include Philosophy as a 
compulsory subject and either Mathematics or His- 
tory and Political Economy, besides English and a 
Classical Language. The B. Sc. has no English or 
Classical Language, but consists of either Mathema- 
tics, Physics^ and Chemistry or Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural Science. It appears to have beep 


debated whether the exclusion of Engliish 
from this course would not render it inferior to, 
and less attractive than, the B. A. course. But 
the Commission has decided that the know- 
ledge of English acquired in the Intermediate 
course would be quite enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Many persons, however, will think the 
B. A. course more liberal than the B. Sc. With- 
out seriously interfering with the proposal, one 
may add a study of scientific method to make tlie 
B. Sc. more complete in itself and on a level with 
the B. A. In the Intermediate course History and 
Physiology (or Physiography) go out to be 
replaced by only one subject, Deductive 
Logic or Physics and Chemistry. The Matriculation 
course will drop its science, which has been such a 
bugbear to both teachers and tuight. The Com- 
missioners have evidently reconciled themselves to 
this omission, as the subject is introduced in the 
Intermediate course as an optional. “ There are 
many advantages in thus deferring this discipline. 
The subject will be better taught, and the methods 
of exact science more thoroughly inculcated, and 
the students at this more advanced stage in their 
education will be less exposed to the danger of 
acquiring loose habits of thought and reasoning in 
regard to facts than in the earljest stages.” But 
the change in courses of study of the greatest 
significance to Madras is the removal of all 
Vernaculars from the list of second languages, 
which in the case of the great majority 
of pupils will amount to a compulsory study 
of Sanskrit. This bold step will require that from 
the second form upwards.in High Schools, all pupils 
should learn Sanskrit. Of course a candidate for 
the School Final Examination may not need to kno^v 
Sanskrit, but may be required to show a fair com- 
mand of his ^Vernacular. But as it is not possible for 
any pupil when he is in the second form to make hw 
choice between the School Final and the MatricU' 
lation, every one will have to begin the study ot 
Sanskrit at that early So that if this change 

is to be given effect to, the University can do so in 
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the Matriculation Examination only after six years’ 
notice, in the F.A. after eight years’ notice, and in 
the B. A. after ten years’ notice. Though that sounds 
a long way off, some change will be necessary as 
soon as the recommendation takes effect at least in 
the lower classes, and it is necessary to consider 
why the Commission propose such a sweeping 
measure and how it will be received by the public. 
Here is the reason for the change in the Commis- 
sion’s own words; — 

“In the first place if the alternative of a Ver»»acular lan- 
jriiage is permitted, many students will lose the benefit 
to be derived from a knowledge of a classical language 
containing a rich literature and embodying a record of 
the thought and action of one or other of the great 
laces of mankind. There is no Indian Vernacular, 
according to the strongest advocate of the alternative 
study of vernacular languages, that is as rich in literature 
an Sanskrit. In the second place the amount of 
mental training which the study of a classical 
language ensures is much greater than that 
required for the study of a Vernacular language. Thirdly, 
tlic study of classical languages is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the improvement of their allied Vernaculars 
That the Vernacular language.^ and literature have 
advanced more rapidly in Bengal and Bombay than in 
Madras appears to us to afford a striking illustration of 
this principle.” 

These propositions will meet with unqualified 
acceptance at the hands of those who know both 
•Sanskrit and a V’ernacular. It is not quite 
. accurate to describe the Dravidian languages as 
‘allied vernaculars’ in relation to Sanskrit in 
the philological sense ; but Dravidian literature 
has owed so much in the past to Sanskrit that no 
scholarship in the Dravidian languages is good for 
much without a fair knowledge at first hand of the 
original source. Tamil is certainly the best developed 
of the Vernaculars, and its vocabulary is the least 
indebted to Sanskrit ; but even in its case, all the 
standard works in common use, excepting a very 
few clitssics, owe their inspiration to Sanskrit, and 
hear marks of tlieir origin in their very diction. 
^Iriividian scholars, however, will not allow all this, 
and even if they allow it, will not draw from it the 
^itimate inference that, were it only as a means of 
enriching the Vernaculars, Sanskrit scholarship is of 
immense importance. Non-Brahmans too will 
complain that they are at a disadvantage in com- 


parison with Brahmans in regard to the study of 
Sanskrit. It is only to be expected therefore that 
this innovation will he bitterly assailed both in the 
Senate and elsewhere, and apathy, pride and pre- 
judice will combine to defeat it. 

On the teaching of Sanskrit the Commission 
make some wise remarks which educational autho- 
rities here need to ponder. Both the Department 
and Managers of institutions have much to account 
for in the shabby treatment accorded to the Verna- 
culars and Sanskrit in respect of the provision made 
for teaching them. 

“ With regaol to the teaching of Sanskrit, we have to 
remark that the teachers, whether Europeans or Indians, 
ought to have a (jritical knowledge of the subject and 
should be acquainted with Western methods of study. 
This matter requires special attention in the Madras 
Presidency. We have noticed that the teac hers of Sans- 
krit are not always regarded as on a level with, and are 
usually paid at a lower rate than, the proI’esNors of other 
subjects. This circumstance is to be regretted and could 
not exist if only properly trained teaef ers wore employ- 
ed.” 

Nor can the Commission be accused of indiffer- 
ence to the Vernaculars, for the growth and devel- 
opment of which they have with great solicitude 
made express provision. In the M. A. course the 
Vernaculars must be combined with English, and 
in all stages of the J3. A. course, Vernacular 
composition must he one of the subjects of exami- 
nation, though it need not be taught. Indirectly 
too the University encourages the Vernaculars 
where the candidates are required to translate in- 
to them. University funds may well be devoted 
to the establishment of professorships in the 
Vernacular languages. The Commissioners add : 

“ Unless, however, a good training in the Vernacular is 
given in the schools, no effort of the University will 
avail. At piesent, the subject is frequently neglected, 
and the teaching is relegated to ill- paid and incompetent 
instructors. As in the case of English, so in the caje of 
the Vernaculars, better teachers are a primary need. 
Every boy should, on the completion of his school coarse, 
bo required to pass an examination severe enough to 
show that he has a knowledge of his own language 
sufficient to enable him to express himself with ease and 
propriety.” 

It ia here that one is unable to follow the Com- 
mieaion. It is a pity that, contrary to Mr. Banerjee’s 
contention, they kept High School educatfon 
rigidly out of their consideration, or we should 
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know what exactly they mean. Apparently they 
contemplate the systematic and regular teaching of 
the Vernacular languages in High School classes, 
though the University will not examine its candi- 
dates therein. The Commissioners hope that the 
School Final Examination will include these langu- 
ages; and one of their suggestions is that the Uni- 
versity may admit a candidate who passes in the 
School Final Examination and in any special sub- 
jects not included in its curriculum. If so, he will 
have to study a classical language for the Matri- 
culation and a Vernacular for the School Final. 
Anyhow the matter is not tree from doubt, and 
the Vernacular masters need not take alarm too 
early. 

The unlucky private student seems to have 
greatly exercised the Commissioners, lie is to be 
carefully excluded hereafter from the Matriculation 
Examination unless he produces a certificate, 
“ which need not be given unless special circum- 
stances justify it, from the Educational Inspector 
of the circle in which he lives, to the effect that as 
the result of a test examination held by the 
Inspector himself or of the ordinary test exami- 
nation of a High School, it seems reasonably proba- 
ble that he will pass the examination.” In the case 
of the Intermediate Examination or that for the 
B. A. or B. Sc., he may be admitted only “by a special 
order of the Senate, to be justified by reasons to be 
recorded in each case at the time of making the 
order.” Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab are 
blamed for their tenderness towards the private 
candidate. One cannot see why so much fuss 
should be made about him or why the thunder of 
legislation should be invoked on his head. It looks 
ridiculous that every private candidate for the 
Matriculation should trouble such a hard-worked 
officer as an Inspecter for a certificate and that 
the Senate should solemnly resolve that for such 
and such reasons So-and-So be or be not admitted 
as a private candidate for the Intermediate Exami- 
nation. 

Under the head of Examinations many little 


points claim attention. The Matriculation candidate 
must be IT) years old at the time of his exami- 
nation, and if he fails three times, should not, 
except for * special reasons, be allowed to 
reappear. There are to be no text books in 
English for the Matriculation Examination— a 
decision which must cause bitter disappoint- 
ment to many an earnest teacher of English in 
High School classes. The marks of each candi- 
date may be communicated to him for a small 
fee. There ought to be an alphabetical list of the 
successful candidates in each class for the not very 
convincing reason that “ any order of merit which 
takes account only of the marks obtained must 
be misleadinsr; the candidates who take certain 
subjects can put together more marks than other 
candidates (it may be equally meritorious) who 
take up other subjects.” The Madras system of 
examination in the B.A. course in three compart- 
ments is condemned, for “ a man wdio passes in 
alibis subjects at one time gives better evidence of 
the soundness of ' his general education than the 
man who can only pass in the subjects taken 
separately.” It is hoped that the Senate of our 
University will decline to change the present system 
for such a lame reason. 

The example of Madras is commended to the 
other Universities in the provision that it has 
made for a degree in .teaching. They are fur- 
ther advised to provide suitable courses of lectures 
for teachers. The Teachers’ College, Saidapet, is to 
serve as a model lov similar institutions elsewhere. 

Space can be found for only one other point. 
Speaking in unfavourable terms of the command of 
English of the ordinary undergraduate, the Com- 
missioners make the remark ; “Even those who 
have acquired considerable facility in speaking and 
composition are, as we ourselves had many occa- 
sions of observing, lamentably deficient in pronun- 
ciation.” The native teacher in High Schools is 
generally responsible for this, and to remedy this, 
the Commissioners make the following observation 
which may be commended to all Managers of 
High Schools : 

‘‘ We venture to express the opinion that it is desirable 
that the study of English should not be permitted to be 
begun till a boy can be expected to understand what he 
is being taught in that language, that the classes at 
schools should be of manageable size, and that teachers, 
whose mother tongue is not English, should be passed 
through a TrainingCollege where they may be tested in ex- 
pression and elocution by ^ir^nglishman before they are 
given certificates to teach.” 


V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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VILLAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 

T has of lata become the fashion to raise the cry 
of the impoverishment of India ; each man 
attempts to investigate the causes either of 
the decadence or of the mere poverty of the ryot - 
according as his particular trend of thought starts 
\\ith the assumption that the ryot is poorer or 
merely pocjr. And having diagnosed the disease 
each physician is ready with his favourite prescrip- 
tion which is to cure the sick man unaided. 
31r. Romesh Dutt is still hankering after that divine 
Permanent Settlement given which we may laugh 
at famines, unless indeed the facts and figures of 
Local Governments and the logic of the Viceroy 
have liaally convinced iiiiu that Permanent Settle- 
ments and famines be many miles apart. Another 
remedy is a general reduction of all, and chiefly of 
r)otv\ari, asses8.ments. A third suggestion is that 
the cost of education be not borne by local tax- 
ation. Again the drain of wealth to England is 
wholly responsible for a famine according to 
another writer. EinalJy with a remark that sweeps 
aside all such causes and remedies, the Indian 
Agriculturist pins its faith to the diffusion of 
Agricultural knowledge by means of simply written 
pamphlets which shall embody the wisdom so 
learnedly poured forth by Agricultural experts in 
the form of bulletins and at present pigeonholed 
in the offices of the Collector, the District Surgeon 
imd the Forest Officer. 

It is not from w^ant of faith that I have omitted 
mention the institution of Agricultural Banks 
amongst these reinedie.s. On the contrary Agricul- 
tural Banks when established will probably do more 
} an all to relieve the poverty and indebtedness of* 

I people. It is rather because they are a remedy 
; part that I have given them a separate place — an 
Institution that lies not wholly within the sphere 
politics, an importation from the West that has 
i^t grown up with the life of the people. It 
r^old be an easy task to dilate on the proofs that 


none of these theories solves the whole problem 
The demonstration w'ould be out of place in this 
paper and the refutation has been reserved for 
abler hands than mine. The idea that the remedy 
lies in introducing Permanent Settlements or in 
reducing land assessments is fallacious, inasmuch 
as, such remedies only relieve the pressure from 
outside without touching the root of the disease. 
The probability is that were the land ta.x reduced, 
the people would not spend less, and that the sur- 
plus w'ould gf) not to raise the standard of comfort 
but to swell the indulgence in useless luxury. The 
problem in fact is not financial but social and the 
remedy lies not in diverting the stream of wealth 
from the coffers of the Government into the pock- 
ets of the money lenders but in educating the peo- 
ple to habits of thrift and enterprise ; the change, 
if 1 may use a bold metaphor, must be chemical 
and not mechanical. 

It is from this point of view that the remedies 
of Agricultural Banks and of the diffusion of Agri- 
cultural knowledge aqe most deserving of attention. 
Each of them deals with the masses From the so- 
cial point of view ; neither regards the problem as 
one between the state and the people. The one 
presupposes a certain amount •of thrift ; the 
other a certain amount of education. They 
are in fact dependent on almost the same princi- 
ples though each might exist independently of the 
other. For if thrift is essential to the working 
of Agricultural Banks, some education is assumed 
to have produced the thrifty habit; if education 
is needed for the assimilation of Agricultural know- 
ledge, thrift has to supply the necessary capital 
for its due application. The ryot has learned to 
endure adversity and to abuse prosperity. He 
has to learn how to use prosperity so as to conquer 
adversity. 

But the underlying principle which will make 
Agricultural Banks feasible and which alone will 
turn Agricultural knowledge to the best advantage 
is the spirit of combination. I am far from claim- 
ing that thia is the panacea for all ills ; that ryots, 
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who have learned to combine, need not watch the 
skies of June as anxiously as before, or that the 
individual members ol' a combination will not find 
it as necessary as ever to celebrate a wedding or a 
funeral in such a manner as to leave them in debt 
for years afterwards. But putting aside the ques- 
tion of the ryot and the state as one which does 
not really touch the disease, it will be found that 
the principle of combination enters not only into 
the remedies proposed but also affects the people 
in almost every possible economic direction. 

1 do not for an instant pretend that combination 
is by itself that all-saving remedy which alone is 
efficacious. 1 have no desire to set up a nostrum to 
the exclusion of all other remedies ; on the other 
hand 1 believe firmly that Agricultural Banks are 
probably the most practical and effectual form of 
the various principles of self help, thrift and of that 
mutual help which 1 am here calling combination. 
Those may believe in the reduction of assessments, 
who think that the disorder is rather an ulcer to bo 
cut out, than a disease ^which pervades the 
system. But while I allow {hat the institution of 
Agricultural Banks and the diffusion of i\gri- 
cultural knowledge each contributes largely to the 
relief of poverty, the principle of combination 
may be active in many other wiiys not connected 
with these unless indirectly. 

“ I must have two, you know^one to fetch and 
one to carry says the Eed King in Through the 
Looking Glass. That is the essential—* 1 must 
have at least two.’ The most primitive form of 
Agricultural combination is probably the contract, 
whereby two men agree to cultivate a piece of land 
jointly. But too often this is a mere family arrange- 
ment, the senior partner being simply the manag- 
ing member. In Tanjore, where land is some- 
times held on what is called “ Samudayam ” tenure, 
that is to say that it is common to the village, 
though not exempt from land tax, a form of combi- 
nation might be thought to appear, but the true 
spirit is too often absent for it appeared that in the 
Delta of the Kaveri the majority of land sales for 


art ears of revenue were on these very Samudayam 
lands and were due not by any means to the 
poverty of the ryots or to the rigour of the land 
revenue system but to the disputes of the villagers 
as to the various quota which each should contri- 
bute. 

In no part of the daily life and his daily work 
is the ryot required to act in co-operation with his 
neighbour more than in the irrigation of the lands. 
And as long as there is abundance of water, there 
is no doubt a certain amount of give and take in 
field to field distribution. Even this however is 
often nsed by the rich to oppress the poor and the 
village Ahab by stopping or diverting a water 
course is abhi lo make himself master of 
Naboth’s vineyard. But in water distribution 
also the real spirit of combination is w'antinjj 
for the moment the least hint of scarcity arises 
it is “ every man . for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost, ’* the result being that t!ie Devil 
generally manages to secure a fair harvest. 

Now it is just at the time of scarcity of water that 
the spirit of combination is most necessary lo the 
ryot. No complicated syndicate or company is call- 
ed for. It is quite clear that it is to ihe iiitoreiit 
of the community at large to secure the greatest 
amount of crop for the water they can get. The 
usual plan is for each to scramble for the water, 
each village against the next and each ryot against 
bis neighbour. The net result is that no one gets 
any crop to speak of. It is as though a number of 
men were disputing for a milch cow and ended by 
pulling off her head and h.er legs and her tail. 
The component parts of the cow are there but 
her value which lies in her milk is gone. Bat it 
under a village association it was decided to culti- 
*vate certain lands only, the other ryots abandoning 
their own lands for the common good ; if by the 
laws of such an association each ryot who contri' 
buted towards the cultivation was entitled to a 
share, all would get something. There would no 
doubt be details to arrange. It w ould be necessary 
to exclude all these, who had not sacrificed their 
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claim to water for the sake of the lands cultivated. 
The number of shareholders would have to be limi- 
ted. But as yet the ryot far from combining in 
such an association has not yet learnt to form a 
company of two. If A holds a acres and B holds 
•J acres, each will try and cultivate the whole, 
thous^h by B relinquishing his 2 acres and 
going into temporary partnership with A, 
a splendid crop might be secured and both 
might protit. From this first elementary form of 
agricultural unity would be evolved the syndicate 
for taking up waste lands. Many w'aste lands need 
reclamation and the ordinary ryot has tkeither 
capital nor labour at his command. The ryot with 
Ks. i)0 or 100 in hand can do nothing. But 20, 
^10, or oO r*5'ols each contributing their Ks. 100 or 
if you will their small (juota every year would 
soon bring into cultivation large tracts which are 
now abandoned to scrub jungle or else left to the 
enterprise of the single individual, too often an 
alisentee landlord. From this stagd we gradually 
rise through the combined purchase or storage of 
manure, the acquisition of agricultural stock and 
the breeding of superior cattle until we arrive at 
the complex banking system. I speak here of the 
system as a whole — the system which has its 
highest exposition in the Banks of England or of 
bVance and I do not mean to imply a constant 
transition a miijori admajus. It is quite possible 
that the Agricultural Bank may be less complex 
than some of the associations I have suggested. 

Finally we come to the great Trading Companies. 
It is neither more nor less than the principle of 
tJombination that enables the great European firms 
to stifle and finally extinguish native enterprise in 
the rural towns. There are very few native firms 
at least in Southern India that can afford to take 
up the whole Abkari contract of a District— still 
less of several Districts — from the Government. 
Bow many native firms can establish a monopoly 
ju Kerosine oil, or in Manchester Cottons? What 
native firm can establish branches in every seaport 
town from Calcutta to Karachi? The sole idea 


that the native trader has of combination is the 
coalition of two brothers, of cousins, of near rela- 
tions or perhaps in a limited sense of one or two 
partners. The result is certain. The capital of 
lakhs must in the end swamp the capital of thou- 
sands only. 

The difficulties in the way of the establishment 
of such village associations, are numerous. The 
caste system which undoubtedly has its advantages 
cannot by its most devoted admirers be called 
immaculate and it is probable that it would stand 
in the way. The Brahmin inamdar— the absentee 
landlord — would disdain to throw in his lot with 
the peasant proprietor, the siidras, the slaves of the 
Soil who live and work in the village. The well-to- 
do Vaisya or sudra would try to exclude from the 
benefits of the association the unfortunate pancha- 
ma, w'ho has risen by his own exertions to be a 
tenant or even a landed proprietor instead of re- 
• maining a mere field labourer. And it is to be 
feared that whatever might be the rules framed 
by the committee of such an association, means 
would too often be found to assert the great law 
that ‘ Mighii is Eight’ and the weakest must suc- 
cumb— “the loser pays.” It is said of Political 
Economy that it is a selfish Science, though what 
it does is simply to take human passions as it finds 
them and to deduce certain results. In like man- 
ner let it not be imputed that I speak maliciously. 

I set down Tacts as most people have found them. 
Self interest again is the first law and every man 
of the people has been brought up to regard his 
interest as opposed to his neighbours. Instead 
of regarding himself as the branch of a tree which 
equally with other branches draws its nourishment 
from the common stock, he regards the whole iiiat- 
ter as a mathematical problem—" the more for you 
the less for me.’ It may be objected that that is 
what happens all the world over and that 
it is known by the name of competition. The 
difference is that the ryot is unable to see 
when his interests coincide with those of 
his fellows. A third difficulty is that the very 
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ktea of combination is foreign to the Hindu. It 
is true that he has the system of the undivided 
family, but this condiies operations to the family 
alone and even so leads often to disputes. It is 
true he knovrs the system of the joint patta but 
more often than not, the joint owners have each 
their own share of the land, well defined and 
recognised among themselves. It is true above ail 
that the Nidhi or Chit Funds exist but these seem 
to be largely confined to a few enterprising 
societies in the South. To the ordinary r\ ot how- 
ever an association managed by Directors and sup- 
ported by funds, which the shareholders contribute, 
is not only unfamiliar but is probably unknown. 

A still greater obstacle must be recognised in 
the ignorance of the people — ignorance not 
merely of syndicates and banking systems but of 
reading and writing. If the ryots can hardly be 
expected to invest their savings — when they have 
been induced to collect any savings — in banks the 
constitution of which is a thing unknown to them, 
the difficulty is enormously increased when we 
come to consider that they would have to invest ’ 
without having the least check over accounts, in 
blind confidence in the Village Directors. To 
borrow money from the village money lender is 
easy ; when the day of reckoningtcomes, some edu- 
cated friend will perhaps check the not very ela- 
borate accounts and the enormous sum demanded 
as interest will be paid without a mufmur. But 
the ryotN^ill not cast his bread upon the waters 
with a mere hope of finding it after many days 
and the possibility of never finding it at all. 

But the crowning difficulty is the mistrust that 
the villagers have of one another. No one can ' 
dolibt this and no one can wonder at it who knows 
the various deceits that are practised — the false 
evidence that has been bought for a few annas or 
is given to oblige a friend — the case the fabric of 
which has arisen on the most flimsy foundation— 
the document which to defraud a creditor conveys 
to another land or houses in name only. Even the 
Karnam bound round as be is by the checks neces- 
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sary for the security of the public revenue has not 
won the full confidence of his fellow villagers and 
comes in often truly but often undeservedly for hig 
share of charges of malversation. 

But if such mistrust exists where the officers of 
(xovernment are restrained and the ryots are 
secured by all possible checks, what would be the 
case where the sole administrators of the village 
funds would be the directors of the village syndi- 
cate? Apart from this mistrust the system of tlie 
village communities seems admirably fitted For 
these associations. They are small and therefore 
the soHeme would not be complex : tl>e members 
are all familiar to one another and therefore the 
subscribers would not be dealing with unknown 
and untried strangers. They an.‘ accnstomed to 
collections made for sundry purposes — taxes levied 
by voluntary or forced contribution from the 
community— collections made for the repair of a 
temple for the digging of a tank and eometinies it 
is whispered for purposes which are neither reli- 
gious nor philanthropic but wholly servile. Vet 
no one asks whether the whole amount thus contri- 
buted has been laid upon the altar of the Q-oddess, 
has been handed over to the public body or has 
been absorbed by the rapacious individual for wIuksb 
worship, use or propitiation it was originally 
intended. In these cases however the contribution is 
not continuing. The result is apparent to all. The 
temple is repaired ; the tank is dug — perhaps or 
at any rate the public confidence in public bodies 
is sufiicient ; the rapacious individual is dormant 
or may be even actively favourable. But an asso- 
ciation must from the nature of the case be con- 
tinuing and a single breach of faith might have 
disastrous effects in destroying tlie confidence of 
villagers for ever. 

Yet such schemes need not be despaired of. 
A certain dislike of the merely speculative in prac- 
tical matters leads me to inquire how best this 
could be furthered. It is absurd to expect them 
to spring into sudden lifers the Goddess of wisdom 
sprang fully armed from the Head of i^us. 
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the contrary I hey must be treated as tender nura- 
liiiffs fed not with the strong meat of enthusiasm 
but with the sincere milk of endeavour — not cratn- 
II, ed with scientific complications but nurtured cn 
simplicity. The beginning would be very small. 
Some enterprising ryot might be induced to join 
with two or three of the fellows in demonstrating 
the value of unity to the villagers. 

A difficulty would no doubt be felt in I he dis- 
tribution of profits and this would especially be 
the case in any association for the use of water. 
As far as possible the ryots owning the lowest 
lands would naturally prefer to keep th# whole 
profits to themselves and the owners of high lands 
could not fairly expect to participate since they 
sacrifice very little. It is rather the moral force 
of the rules binding the society that would operate 
in such cases. There would be no combination on 
a large scale but t\\o or three members taught by 
the rules, would join together in the manner I have 
already illustrated. In the case of Waste or pasture 
land, of purchase of manure or of breeding stock the 
problem is simplified, each ryot would become a 
shareholder in proportion to his contribution — 
which would give him the right to appropriate his 
share of the profits, to graze so many cattle, or to 
utilize the breeding stock as the case might be. 

The main difficulty would be the check on each 
association. No doubt we might introduce the 
District Association — a kind of parent society from 
which the others would flow. Indeed it is proba- 
ble that any movement of the kind contemplated 
would have its origin amongst the better educated 
aud the more enlightened landed gentry of the 
Towns. But a District Association means money. 
An establishment must be kept up. Clerks at least 
and auditors would be necessary and this would be 
contrary to the whole principle of the mutual self- 
help which as far as possible ought to avoid ex.- 
penditure on the organisation of societies and on 
establishment for their up-keep. Still expenditure 
there would be and the object to be aimed at there- 
fore is the reduction of such expenditure to a 


minimum. The object of the society would be the 
improvement and reclamation of land, the purchase 
and storage of manure, the combined utilization of 
water in times of scarcity, the digging of wells 
and tanks for irrigation purposes and the improve- 
ment of the breed of cattle. 

A small subscription, of eight annas a } ear from 
each ryot, would if the societies ever grew and 
flourished, he sufficient not only to bind the Dis- 
trict (or if necessary the Taluk) together into one 
society but to enable the District (or Taluk) Associa- 
tion to maintain a sufficient staff of clerks and 
auditors and to distribute in pamphlets written 
in simple village language the scientific knowledge 
that is now so learnedly poured forth in the pages 
of the Indian Agriculturists or of Agncultural 
Ledger. 

It is not Ihe purpose of this paper to present a 
scheme ready cut and dried ; nor, if it were the 
purpose, w'ould space allow. The idea ?nay seem to 
many to be Utopian. Be it so ; if it be Utopian 
there can be no harm in indulging the fancy — 
“ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone Viator.^’ 

S. P. Bk-b. 

WELL IRRIGATION. 

dune 1000, I conlribuled a short article to 
|T this Beview on the very impoi’tnnt subject of 
I “ Our Underground Water-supply in which 
I endeavoured to show that the information avail- 
able regarding the ultimate disposal of the rainfall 
in India was very limited, and that consequently 
it was desirable to scientifically study the question 
with a view to utilizing a much larger proporUon 
of the subterranean water for irrigation than is at 
present done. As a preliminary step it was 
obvious that more powerful and cheaper methods 
of lifting water than by water-fifts worked by 
cattle were essential and I showed that the oil 
engine when employed to pump from a well yield- 
ing half a cubic foot per second or 190 gallons per 
minute was considerably cheaper and infinitely 
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more convenient than any form of water-lift 
worked by means of animal-pow er. 

The importance of well irrigation was fully recog- 
nized by the Irrigation Commission and a large 
amount of evidence was tendered by many witness- 
es. The report of the Commission may be expect- 
ed to contain practically a complete summary of 
all the information available and will serve as a 
starting point for further investigations. Funds 
have already been placed at the disposal of the 
Madras Government for experimental work in this 
direction and during the next few years there is 
no doubt that a serious effort will be made to rend- 
er available for agriculture a very large quantity 
of the water which now runs to v\a8te beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

In the Madras Presidency there are more than 
600,000 wells from which water is drawn for irri- 
gation and the area of cultivated land partially or 
entirely dependent upon them is about 1,500,000 
acres. Each well on the average supplies water 
to only acres of land and naturally the question 
arises — is full use made of the stores of water below 
the soil? In many cases, -possibly in a numerical 
majority of the cases, there is little doubt that all 
the available supply is utilized but in what may 
perhaps be a comparatively insignificant minority 
of wells the available supply is enormously greater 
than the present demand and vast quantities of water 
remain upiused. It must be within the personal know- 
ledge of most people that there arew'ells which yield 
a good supply of water throughout the year and never 
dry up even iri years of severe drought. 8uch wells 
should be examined and attempts should be made 
to jump them dry. Many wells are only made use 
of to the extent that tanks would be if they were 
only provided with high level sluices through which 
the upper water in the tank and that only could 
pass through (Ift bund into the irrigation channels. 
In the south of India well-sinking is a very primi- 
tive business and the better the supply of water, 
generally the shallower the well. A ryot wants a 
well and having selected a spot which he thinks 


suitable, he sets to work and either sinks a hollow 
cylinder of brick work into the ground till water 
in sufficient quantity to satisfy his expectations is 
reached, or he excavates a big rectangular hole in 
the disintegrated rock which forms the sub-soil 
and goes on deepening it till the infiow of water is 
greater than can be dealt with by the modest water- 
lifting appliances at his disposal. Year after year 
in the hot weather when the water level is low, he 
may increase the depth by adding to the number of 
inhotes on the w ell and in this way many valuable 
water-yielding wells have been sunk. Let us sup- 
pose however that the un watering of the well in 
the hot weather is accomplished by a powerful 
engine and pump, the work of excavating will be 
easy and the depth may be rapidly increased till 
either the infiow is greater than can be dealt with 
or practical considerations clearly indicate that it 
is not worth while to go any deeper. For water 
to flow into a well the level in the well must be 
lower than in the sub-soil and the greater the 
difference in level the greater is the force tending 
to make the water flow into the well. But the 
lower the level in the well the greater is the 
amount of work which has to be done to raise the 
water above the surface and ryots prefer numerous 
shallow wells to a few deep ones. The number of 
cattle employed in lifting water is enormous and it 
is improbable that any great extension of well 
culiivatioi) can take place under the present 
system for lack of animal power to do the necessary 
work of extracting the water. A ryot must have 
cattle and while the crops are growing they can be 
profitably employed in raising water, but directly 
he has to keep cattle specially for the purpose, well 
irrigation becomes expensive and unprofitable. A 
pair of good serviceable bullocks in constant work 
cannot be kept for less than Es. 20 per month- 
including the wages of a driver and the work they 
do can be far more cheaply performed by a good 
oil engine or steam engine. But these machines 
even when of the small^ size practicable are far 
too big for the work of drawing water from oidi- 
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nsry wells and they can only be employed when 
the conditions are unusiial in respect to the volume 
of water to be obtained front a well. A horse 
power oil engine, which is the smallest size it is 
advisable to employ, can be worked for 16 hours 
a day at a cost of 2| rupees and will do as much 
\voik in lifting water as 10 pairs ot good bullocks 
costing Es. 200 a month. Allowing for repairs, 
depreciation and interest 1 have no hesitation in 
stating that the cost of pumping by an oil engine 
of this size, driving a centrifugal pump, is almost 
exactly one-half w hat it is v\ hen bullocks are used, 
provided only that there is sufficient work to keep 
the engine fully employed. 

llefore developing further the idea of employ- 
ing oil engines for well irrigation T propose to 
briefly di^scribe an experiment now in progress. 
About 6 miles from Uhingleput is a small pariali 
settlement founded by Mr. Andrew of the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission. About 60 acres 
of land are under cultivation and the crops 
are watered by 5 wells which have been sunk 
since the settlement wa.s strated about eight years 
ago. Greatly interested in the question of well 
irrigation Mr. Andrew offered to allow me to con- 
duct experiments on his wells and with the assis- 
tance of funds placed at my disposal by the 
Madras Government at the instance of the Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation, Colonel Smart, H. B., 1 
have been able to put to the test of practical 
working the idea of using oil engines. 1 selected 
what was supposed to be the best well on the settle- 
ment and at the beginning of March 1 tried to 
unwater it by working a Persian wheel continu- 
ously night and day by means of relays of bullocks. 

I soon found it desirable to increase the pumping 
power and accordingly a picottah was set up 
and worked by gangs of coolies night and day. 
The draught on the well amounted to about 
2,500 gallons per hour or allowing for irregu- 
larities to about fifty to sixty thousand gallons 
per day. This resulted in a gradual lowering 
of the water level till the depression amounted to 


5^ feet when the level became stationary and the in- 
flow was equal to the amount withdrawn. Arrange- 
ments were then made with Messrs. Massey & Co., 
of Madras to supply a 3^ horse-power Hornsby 
Ackroyd oil engine and a 3-inch centrifugal 
pump, the combination being capable of lifting 170 
gallons of water per minute to a height of 30 feet. 
Pumping was started at the end of March and in 
a few hours the well was emptied. An attempt 
was then made to deepen tlie well and a central 
hole 15 feel, in diameter was sunk 7 f«et when 
hard rock was met w'ith. Adits weri^ then run 
horizontally from the botl^om of the well through 
the partially disintegrated ro jk. Four were start- 
ed, but two of them had to be given up before 
they had been run out 10 feet on account of 
boulders, iht' other two vverecarried outwards about 
25 feet and 20 feet respectively, and the per- 
colation through their sides forms the main source 
of inflow’ to the well. The cost of the adits was 
Ke. 1 per foot run and they were stopped as 
soon as the rate for excavating them rose above 
that amount. Phe result of the operations w’as 
to increase the inflow from 40 to 66 gallons per- 
minute, or from 60,000 to nearly 100,000 gallons 
per day. Pumping has continued all through the 
hot w’eather and the iriflow has soinewdiat decreas- 
ed. On the 20th July it was measured and found 
lo be about 67,000 gallons per day. With the 
advent of the rains it is expected that the inflow 
will materially increase but how much is quite 
uncertain. At present the engine runs nine hours 
a day, in three periods of three hours each. When 
pumping deases, the flow* of w'ater accumulates in 
the w’ell and at the beginning of each working 
interval there is about 5 feet of water lo be remov- 
ed. The average lift is 25 feet and the engine 
consumes about 2 gallons of oil per day costing 
As. 12. The wages of the drii^,are Es. 12 per 
month, so that the total cost of running the en- 
gine including the cost of stores amounts to only 
Es. 40 .per month. Later on with longer run- 
ning hours it may amount to Es. 60 per month 
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and for this sum 50 acres of dry cultivration will 
be fully supplied with water. The capital out- 
lay on the engine and pump and the cost 
of fixing the same amounted to Rs. 2,500 and an 
allowance of- Bs. 40 per month for interest, re- 
pairs and depreciation will be a very liberal pro- 
vision, making the total montlily cliarges Ks. 100 
when running and about Rs. 50 when standing. 
Assuming that water is required for eight months 
in the year, the total cost of this engine and 
pump will be Rs. 1,000 per annum. For this 
sum 50 acres of dry crop will be watered and 1 
am inclined to think that possibly, witli the supply 
of water to be expected, the area may bo much 
larger but only a continuance of the experiment 
over several years will enable this to be dehnitely 
determined. The conditions under wliich this ex- 
periment is being conducted are by no means 
favourable and much better results could be ob- 
tained in many places. The well yields a fair 
supply of water, but there are undoubtedly very 
many which would give double the supply. The 
engine and pump w'orked to their maximum capa- 
city would raise 250,000 gallons a day to a lieight 
of ;10 feet, or nearly half a cubic foot per second, 
sufficient for from 100 to 125 acres of dry cul- 
tivation. Under such circumstances, the cost of 
supplying water to the land would not amount to 
more than Rs. 12 per acre per annum. This is a re- 
sult so ver^ satisfactory that when it becomes 
known and "fully realized it ought to lead to an 
immense employment of the.se modern methods 
of lifting water.. 

It is w’ell known to .engineers that the coat of 
generating a unit of power rapidly decreases as 
the amount of power generated by a single engine 
increases. In view, therefore, of the fact that 
the great majority of wells are unable to yield 
sufficient water ^||||give adequate emproyment to 
even the smaJle^Rgmes, it has occurred to me 
that possibly, large tracts of land could be supplied 
with w^ater from wells by electrically driven centri- 
fugil pumps, the power being generated at a central 


station and distributed by a net work of overhead 
conductors. From an engineering point of view 
the problem is a comparatively simple one and its 
practicability simply depends upon the cost of the 
installation both ns regards capital outlay and 
working expenses. I have therefore obtained esti- 
mates of the cost of the machinery from well- 
know-n firms in England and with the information 
thus obtained I have worked out two imaginary 
schemes assuming conditions that could berealized in 
many places in this Presidency. The first schenie 
is a comparatively small one for the irrigation of 
five or six Imndred acres. All the land is assumed 
to be situated within a rectangle 2 miles long and 
1 mile wide. The water-supply is derived from 
twelve w^ells scattered over the area. Eacli well 
may be assumed to cost Rs. 500 though under 
favouiable conditions, they would not cost more 
.than hall this am.ount as the depth is not to ex- 
ceed 35 feet. The water w'oiild be lifted by a 
centrifugal pump driven by a direjBt coupled lU 
horse-power electromotor, the pump and luolor 
complete and fixed in. the well costing Rs. 

The current would be supplied From a generating 
station situated near the cenlrt of the area and 5 
miles of overhead conductors costing about Rs. 650 
per mile, w ould be required for distributing the 
energy. The generating station might be 8upj)lied 
with a steam engine and boiler c<*sling Rs. 4,000 
or with an oil engine of the same power costing 
Rs. 3,600, driving a dynamo costing Rs. 1,800 
wliich would give out a current of 27 amperes 
at 550 volts pressure equivalent to 20 electrical 
horse-power and capable of driving 4 of the. 
pumps under full load or 5 under the average 
load which would come upon them. Each 
pump would discharge 1 60 gallons per minute, so 
that with 5 pumps going the supply of water would 
be 2 cubic feet per second or sufficient for 500 
acres of land. The method of working would be 
to run a motor till the well w'as emptied and then 
shut off the current and |^w it to fill up by pe*' 
eolation, whilst the current w as employed in driving 
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another motor in another well. With 6 motors 
running out of 12, water would be drawn from 
each well for an average of 10 hours per day. 
Including all items, the total cost of the instal- 


lation would be as folows : — 

Hs. 

Engine house . . . . 4,000 

Engine and dynamo . . 5,400 

Switch board, etc. . . . . 500 

12 Wells at 500/ .. .. 6,000 

12 Pumps and motors at 

750/ 9,000 

5 Miles of line at 650/ per 

mile . . . . . . 8,250 

Contingencies 10 ^/^ . . 2,850 


Total. . 81,000 

The working expenses would be as follows : — 

Es. 

Eepairs, interest and deprecia- 
tion at 12| “/^ .. 8,875 

Oil at As. 6 per gallon, at 2 
gallons per hour for 5,000 

hours 8,750 

Superintendence and labour 
Es. 180 per mensem for 
12 months . . . . 1,560 

Miscellaneous stores . . 200 


Total,. 9,885 

That is, the cost of watering 500 acres of land 
averages Es. 19 per acre per annum, the land 
being under cultivation practically the whole 
time. This is far too high a charge for ordinary 
wet crops, but it is by no means excessive for gar- 
den cultivation, such as is practisi'd in agricultn- 
lally advanced districts like Coimbatore. For pro- 
jects of this kind to pay, it natuially follows that 
when all the resources of modern engineering are 
devoted to the problem of supplying water and a 
considerable outlay in machinery and plant is 
involved, the agricultural operations must be of a 
similar character and the cultivators must be pre- 
pared to put capital and labour into their fields to 
obtain the best possible results. The selection 
rotation of crops must be judicious, the lands 
inust be well manured and in general terms what 
^110 w a as interne cultivation must be practised. 


Let us now consider the possibilities of operat- 
ing on a much larger scale, and for this purpose 
we will assume that there is a strip of land 
about 10 miles long and from one to two miles 
wide lying alongside a river channel. Such a 
"•piece of country actually exists on the Polar not 
far from Chingleput. The land near the river 
will probably be at a slightly higher level than 
further away, and as the wells wull draw their 
water-supply mainly from tht subterranean flow 
of the river they will all be situated near the river 
bank. The wells will be sunk near the river bank at 
an average distance apart of one-fourth of a mile. 
In all there will be 40 such wells and the power 
station be situated in the middle, with 20 wells 
on either side, the most distant well being 4J 
miles off. Assuming that the average inflow 
into each well is half a cubic foot per second and 
that the average lift is 30 feet the total actual 
work which will have to be done by the pumps 
will be 68 horse-power. To determine the power 
required at the generating station, we may make 
the following assumptions regarding the elficienoy 
of each part of the system of power distribu- 
tion : — 


Efficiency of dynamo . . . . 90 per cent. 
Do. transmission . . . . „ 

Do. motor 80 „ 

Do. pump 70 „ 

Combined efficiency of whole system 38 per 
cent, so that the engines will have to furnish 
180 horse-power. The following estimate of the 
cost of the plant may be taken as approximately 


accurate : — 

Es. 

Engines 

54,000 

Dynamo 

9,000 

7,500 

Engine bouse 

Switch board and fittings 

2,000 

40 wells at 500 each . . 

20,000 

40 motors and pumps . . .||| 

Overhead conductors 10 miles iT 

30,000 

1,500 a mile 

15,000 

Contingencies 10 per cent. . . 

18,700 




Total. . 1,51,200 
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The working expenses on an assumed running 
of 5,000 hours per annum would be— 

l^S. 

Fuel for engines 20,(K)l* 

Superintendence and labour . . 3,600 

Bepairs, interest and deprecia- 
tion at per cent. .. 18,90(1 


Total.. 42, .TOO 

The area that could be irrigated would be be- 
tween four and five thousand acres and the annual 
charge for pumping would amount to about 
Es. 11 per acre. The case considered is perhaps a 
favourable one, but without doubt a careful exami- 
nation of the coui»try would reveal many such, and 
it is eminently desirable that advantage should be 
taken of the natural facilities where such, exist. 

So far we have only considered the question 
of well irrigation when the power is supplied by 
oil or steam engines, but it is open to us to go 
one step further and consider what use can be 
made of water-power which in certain districts 
is available in vast quantities throughout the 
greater part of the year. Without going into de-, 
tails, one or two general facts may be noted which 
tend to show that there is a wide field open to 
engineers in India in utilizing the power of water- 
falls to lift, water from wells pver very extended 
areas. For industrial operations a continuous sup- 
ply of water all the year through is generally essen- 
tial, and expensive storage works have to be con- 
structea^to tide over the period of scarcity of water 
during the hot months of the year. When the 
water-power is to be used for pumping water from 
weUs the failure of the supply of power during the 
hot weather is of little or no importance as the 
Oilltivation can be so arranged that the land requires 
no water at that season. Water power can there- 
fore be provided at a considerably less expense for 
such schemes M we are now discussing, and if it be 
a profitable undertaking to generate power at the 
Cauvery falls and carry it over 90 miles to the Kolar 
mines under onerous conditions regarding failure 
of the supply, it is obvious that it will be still more 
profitable to utilize water-power under the much 


less exacting conditions which would prevail in 
irrigation pumping. 

The report of the committee on utilization of 
water-power at Periyar stated that electric energy 
could be delivered in Madura 80 miles away lop 
Us. 22-8-0. per horse-power per annum and in 
Madras for double that sum of lls. 45. Assum- 
ing that these figures are approximately 
correct, it would appear to be perfectly prac- 
ticable to lift water from wells with electric 


energy over the greater part of the South of 
India. The minimum power, available at the Peri- 
yar during ten months of the year is officially sla- 
ted to be S0,000 horse-power, and th«re is reason to 
suppose that the efficiency of the whole system of 
generation, transmission and utilization would be 
one-third, so that 10,000 horse-power would be the 


work actually accounted for by the water lilted. 
On an average lift of 40 feet this would be equi- 
valent to 2,200 cubic feet per second or sufficient 
for 550,000 acres of land. At iis. 10 per acre for 
annual charges this would amount to 55 lakhs and 
would permit of a capital expenditure of at least 
3 crores of rupees, probably a Jiuich larger sum 
than would actually be needed. 

I have drawn attention to the possibilities atten- 
dant on the utilization of water-power for pumping 
purposes because ultimately 1 think they will be 
realized on an exceedingly big scale, but that day is 
yet distant and the business of immediate practical 
importance is the smaller schemes which I haje 
outlined herein. They iiiv.dve but small expenjU- 
lure, each one started and proving successtui 
adds to the store of information we must gatlier 
about underground water and places us in a position 
to ensure that in subsequent undertakings the mK 
of failure will be a constantly diminishing * 

The exceeding simplicity of working characteris 
of good oil engines and tl.eir remai kable econo ^ 
in Uie matter of fuel has changed the conditioa 
under which water lifting can be .. 

is necessary to reconsider the position and d®" . 
Strata bv practical working that the pnmitn 
appliances of tlie ryot can be superseded J 
methods of water lifting so greatly superior 
open out entirely iie^ossibihties re.gardiDg 
utilization of subterrailean water. 

Alfred Chatteftoi^ 
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KANtKKARS* 


Kanikkai‘8 are a chiRs of Hill tribes or 
) niounfaiueers living in the southern mouri- 
♦ tains of Travaiicore (in the chain of the 
\festern Hhauts). They correspond to the 
Matlumrs (population 1077 as per Census oF 1891) 
and the Alalai A.ryaus (4809 Do), living iti the 
northern mountains oF the same chain. These 
tribes are sometimes known as Malai Arasars 
(Tamil for i nil Kings). This is in keeping with 
the tradition narrated by one Malian Kani to me 
that they were to the Hills what the liaj.ihs are 
to the low country and the fishermen are to the 
seaboard — JAt/ui Anisnrs as against the other two, 
Nalki Arasars(low country kings) and KMal 
I Ammrs (sea kings). The Kanikkiirs are found 
I in large numbers in the Neyyatinkarai and Nedu- 
I vaugaud Taluqs of the Trivandrum ])i vision and 
i in a tew of the hilly Taluqs of the Southern and 
(^iiilon Divisions. Their names and numbers do 
not appear separately in the last Census Report, 
an omission which it is hoped will be supplied in 
the next Census, but they are apparently included 
iindei Vela)xni(irs (literally Tamil for spearmen) a 
name’ inaccurately applied to them along with 
others properly so called, but disclaimed and re- 
pudiated by the Kanikkars themselves. V^danmars 


I'sturued in the last Census as consisting of so largo 
a nimiber as 17,148, must however include be- 
sides Vdanmars proper, the Kanikkars, the Ulla- 
fJars a hunting tribe, the Vednrs found at the foot 
the Hills rather than in the higher regions. Hill 
i’andarams and other forest tribes, not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Report. 

The Kanikkars allege that they are the descen- 
^ants of two Hill kings Sreeraiigari and Veerappen 


’’*'”** hereditnry proprietors of 

iKifota to US by the author a few months 

nitv We take this opportu- 

the inn ^ tiibute to the memory of the writer one of 
Travaneore^^^Ed^I*^B*'^ tsapable of the native otiicials 


wlio migrated from Pandi beyond the Agasthiar- 
koodam Hill and never returned to their low country 
homes. It seems certain that the original Kannik- 
kars must have come from the low country on either 
side, whether driven to the hills by persecution 
or prompted by a voluntary spirit of enterprise. 
Settled on the hills for ages and living there from 
time immemorial they have come to be regarded as 
aborigines of the country. 

The Kanikkars are of strong physique, dark in 
appearance and generally of active habits. They 
wear a small cloth (Mundu) hanging in front from 
the waist but are almost naked otherwise. The 
women, according to the custom of the tribe, do 
not leave the Kanis, though they work along with 
the men there. The cloths of the women hang 
from their loins all round lower still and cover them 
better. Roth men and wojnen grow long hair 
over the head and tie it up in a knot behind. 
Roth wear on the neck numerous strings of red 
beads and of rings made of shells, the garlands 
hanging down to the abdomen in the case of the 
wmien. The men wear earrings of brass or silver. 
The women wear several bracelets in each band 
mostly of brass and one or two of iron, leaden rings 
in the lobe of the ear, and a number of brass rings 
on the fingers. Roth men and women bathe 
almost daily, unlike the great unwashed Todas of the 
Nilgiris, but their gain in cleanliness is little, as 
they change their cloth only once a year. 

The men always bear suspended on one of their 
shoulders a clotli-bag containing two or more 
partitions in one of which they keep their Vilangu- 
petti or box containing betel nut, tobacco and 
chunam. They carry too suspending on one or 
both their shoulders a cane basket where they fe- 
cure their day^s crop of grain, or roots or any other 
food obtained by them. They attach to tlTeir waist 
strings or cloth, a bill hook, and a knife and hold a 
bow and arrows partially slung on their shoulders, 
and often a stick in their hand. 

They speak Tamil with an admixture of Malays- 
lam. The language is more Tamil than Malayalam 
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in the south and more Mslayalam than Tamil in 
the north, but they pronounce both the languages 
badly. They hare not taken kindly to education. 
A school opened by the Sirkar for their si^ecial 
benefit and tried for a long time at Malayadi Kaiii 
bad to be shut up as it failed to attract students. 
They could never tell their ages correctly nor could 
they count, tlie cleverest of them, beyond ten at a 
time. Whenever Kanikkars from the diffent Kanis 
or settlements in the different hills have to be 
gathered together for a common meeting or lor 
going together elsewhere on a common purpose, a 
messenger amongst them carries from one Kaiii to 
another the message with a knot of fibres of 
creepers, which serves as a symbfil of a call for such 
meeting. The knot of fibre is passed on from one 
Kani to another till the required asssembly is 
secured. It is thus I secured my Kanikkars 
to present them to Their Excellencies. It 
is thus they communicate with each other 
to go in a group to His Highness the Maha 
Kajah which they do occasionally once in a 
year or two. The Maha Kajhas always receive ^ 
them kindly, accepting the nuWAir they offer in the 
shape of (1) the bamboo plantain with large 
though few fruits (2) a parcel of Muthucheri Hill 
paddy seed (3) bamboo joints ^holding honey of 
different varieties and (4) Virukachattain or a 
parcel of civet. The customary inodes of Court 
address and the prescribed etiquette are alike 
unknovftf to and unused by these unsophisticated 
Hill tribes, and the Maha Eajahs, pleased with 
their simplicity and unaffected homage, reward 
them with presents of cloth, money, salt and to- 
bacco, with which they return satisfied to their 
ju])gle homes. 

Each Kani or settlement of Kanikkars consists of 
a numbef'bf huts to accommodate those composing 
the clan of that village, a good number of the huts 
being on the floor, a few near the tops of trees, 
called the Anamadams or (Elephant huts) meant as 
a refuge from elephants, tigers etc., built on a 
piatform of sticks, high up on tall trees, with a 


ladder for reaching the same. Sometimes a single 
bamboo, with the shoots on the sides cut off, does 
duty for the ladder. The walls and roofs of these 
small dwellings are made of reeds, bamboos and 
their leaves and stems of the elephant reed 
(Melocanna Rheedie. 

No match boxes have invaded the Kanis yet. 
These hill men strike fire by the friction of two 
pieces of the wood called {Miruththa Marum) 
(Isora Corylifolia)— a method of ignition curiously 
enough considered pure by Brahmins too for pro- 
ducing sacrificial fires. 

The Kanikkars go to the neighbouring forests 
and gathering such natural products as Neduvun 
Nooran, Nooli, and Kavala roots, boil and eat them. 
In the months of Medam and Edavoin, they gather 
honey from clefts of rocks or from branches uf 
trees and bring the same for sale in Thenkomhn 
or bamboo joints adapted lor holding it. Three 
varieties of honey, Ohivuiheriy Periiiithen., and 
Thoduihen, are thus collected by them. They also 
collect and supply to the Sirkar or its contractors 
for a small Kudivaram or remuneration such minor 
-forest produce, as wild cardamoms, damnier or 
Kunthrikam, wax and wild ginger, besides honey. 
They entrap the wild boar and tiger in Dalis or traps 
constructed of timber resting on a spring contact 
with which lets fall a crushing weight on the beast. 
They are good at bamboo, rattan and reed wicker- 
work or basket work of different kinds. 

With their primitive weapons,' the bow and 
arrows they do some hunting and bring game for 
their food. They have no scruples as to eating 
any variety of wild animals, short of the unpalat- 
able tiger, but would not eit the low country 
cow or bull. The hill men have no objection to 
take food cooked by Sudras, but seem to object to 
eat with Shanars, Bluvars or still lower castes. 

Bach Kani is under the patriarchal control o a 
Moottu Kani or Chief Kanikkar whose position^ 
often hereditary in the Ra»ue family. He 
the clan of Kanikkars iojiis village or sttlemen , 
from start to finish, in all operations. An auspi- 
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cious day, gen«rally Friday, is selected by him in 
the months of Vrichikom, Dhanoo and Makarom 
for the whole party to set out to clear the wood. 
The felled wo<kI is allowed to dry for about a 
month and then it is sot Hre to. The head man or 
Moottukani parcels out the lnud next, auionj^st 
the Kanikkars, who thereupon run a line of huts, 
with Anamadams here and there for their acconniio- 
(hition. In the months of Medam, Meenom and 
Edavom seed is sown, also on a Fi iday on each 
occasion. In the months of Mithunom and 
Karkadagom, wedding is done. In Chingom and 
Kanni a bumper harvest is reaped. They do not 
plough nor till but they scrape the ground with a 
stick called Thotakamlm. 

The varieties of cereals grown by them are, Hill 
paddy suchas Kanathava, Pinappukkadu, Chennallu, 
Vellavalam, and Muthucheri and Millet, Itagi, 
Thenai and pulses. Of roots and tubers, they grow 
Tapioca, Vtlli or sweet potatoes and the like. Of 
plantains, they grow several varieties including 
the bamboo plantain. They grow also ganja and 
tobacco for their own consumption. The land gets 
exhausted under this system of cultivation which 
takes much from but gives nothing back to the 
soil, there being no manuring and the manurial 
constituents of the virgin soils having been all used 
up. After one or two years, the land is given up. 
The whole clan under the leadership of the Moottu- 
Itanni choose another forest land and shift 
cultivation and settlement thereto in the same or- 
der in which the processes were gone through in 
connection with the last Kani. They do not go a 
gieat distance off, but at this rate, they keep up 
constantly shifting all through the bills, under a 
sy'item of migratory agriculture and settlement, 
which, however easy and remunerative at first for 
them, tells a great deal permanently on valuable 
^tate forests, while it does not train them in ration- 
*^lly economic agriculture nor give them a fixed 
boTne. 

The harvest time of the Kanikkars is just the 
opportunity availed of by Mabomedan and other 


dealers and artiaaiis for imposing upon and taking 
too niucli out of them for heads, cloths, ornaments 
(with little gold and much bras-^), bill hooks and 
their repairs. 

Tobacco smoking and spirituou.s drinks are re- 
cent imported evils from wliicli Kanikkars are 
now suffering. 

They refuse to be vacciiiated. A single case of 
Small-pox is enoiigli to scare ail so a'< to make them 
flee from their village, leaving ihe patient almost 
unattended. 

Bcjys marry a!, and after 16, gills beyond 12. 
The bridegroom offers the pre.sent of a cloth to the 
mother of the bi ide, besides one to the bride and a 
present of f.inams in tlie case of a bride who has 
attained age and 7| fariams in the case of a bride 
who lias not, to the iinclo or father-in-law four 
Chuckrams of which go to the father of the bride. 
A two chuckram silver Thali is tied by the bride- 
groom direct in the case of a girl of the latter kind 
and through his sister to one of the former. On 
the marriage day the feast is held in the bride^s 
father’s house and on the next in the bridegroom’s. 

Where there is any property (there is no room for 
immoveable property under their mig?*atory method), 
the inheritance is by the nephew, but the Kanikkar 
give.s to his children what he like.s in his life-time 
— generally half is given to the sons and l.alf to the 
Seshakaren. The man iage bond is generally strong 
during the life-time of the wedded couple. The 
Kanikkars bury and do not burn their dead, They 
obeserve 7 days’ death pollution. 

The Kanikkars do not drug themselves and have 
no faith in medicine. The medicine-man and the 
priest are one and the same individual who by bis 
Ghattu and Patta^ or maiitrams and songs, w^rka 
himself up into a state of inspiration and excite- 
ment, and by his passes and touches as ^v^]l as in- 
cantations and oracular pronouncements is supposed 
to cure the patient. Faith-cure is, accoixling to their 
account, doing wonders amongst them. 

The Kanikkars feel also the existence of a higher 
power or & God, whom they do not worship in the 
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form of a specially made ima^^e, but to whom they 
offer sacrifice of plantain fruits and rice flour on an 
even raised j^round, in the months of Kanni and 
Meenum and generjilJy on occasions of sowing, har- 
vest or domestic events. They worship also Sylvan 
deities set up by other classes in shrines, or God 
in the manifested form of huge rocks and kavus or 
forests. 

The Kanikkar is thus still, if not in ihe fetish, in 
the primitive stage of worship —probably the first 
stage in the religious evolution of all races. Ethi- 
cally he is much an undeliled being so far -however 
unclean he may be from a physical point of view. He 
is simple and tnithful-virlues whicli a pessimistic 
traveller prophesied to me would desert liim, tlie 
moment he is drawn into the vortex or whirlpool 
of modern civili/iation. He is now the picture ol 
contentment and wishes only to be let alone. 

The Rev. Mr. Mateer deplores that Christian 
ideas of soul and hell have made no impression on 
this tribe. He says “ The Kanikkars have not 
much idea of the soul or immortality. When asked, 
they say, “who can tell ? Some with whom we 
conversed said they knew nothing of a hell Qr of 
the wicked going there”. And yet wdiat horrified 
the zealous Missionary in the Kanikkar is often the 
scientist’s position no less than the savage's and 
that species of Heathen will have first to be w’on 
for Christ before his dream of christianizing all 
Travancore is realized ! 

Mr. Honiss says of the Kanikkars “ The fate of 
the hill kings is rather sad. For ages past they 
have boasted of being the undi.spute,d lords of the 
primeval forests. The elephant and tiger were 
their only foes, but with snared and traps ibey 
could hold their own against tlieir enemies. But 
they could not resist the onward march of a supe- 
rior race. The planter approaches them in a peace- 
able w^ offering wages for their hire but 
demanding as his right the land he lias pur- 
chased. The proud men of the woods decline 
to herd with coolies and work like common people. 
As soon as the planter’s axe is heard, the Hill kings 
pack their traps and desert their homes to establish 
themselves in another valley. In this way they 
ha^ been driven from hill to hill and valley to 
valley, until some have found now a safe resting 
place in the dense jungles of tlie lowlands of 
Travancore. IF the planter wishes to penetrate 
some unexplored jungle or cut a path in some out 
of the way place, the hill men are ready to assist and 
it is tlie universal testimony that they are more 
faithful to their engagement than their more civi- 
lized brethren from the plains.” 

M. Ratnaswami Aivah, b.a. 


[ALL UIGHTS HESKKVBD.] 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SANKARA. 


4 4 S far as it is known,” says a recent Aineri- 
can writer speaking of the great Atlie- 

^ nian Sage, “ the life of Socrates in its 
imn-ely outward bodily incident may be told in a 
paragraph.’* Such, it is to be feared, is also I he 
case with Sankara whose life it is here purposed 
to sketch. Few of the facts of his life can be 
narrated witli certainty, not even the time and 
place of his birth. 

Yet the need for a reliable and historic account 
of Sankara is being felt more and more, for the 
Adwaita pliilosophy, of w hich he was the first 
and foremost expounder and which has since his 
time enjoyed a wide and more or less steady 
pdpularily throughout [iidia, has latterly had 
additional importance given to it by the Vedantic 
studies of Western scholars, European and 
American, and by the spread of the Theosophical 
movement. The comparative method is being 
applied to it and its merit tested. This intelligent 
study of bis w orks has naturally aroused a de^^il•e to 
ascertain the facts of the ‘ external '* life of the 
Teacher, and monographs on some fact or Facts 
connected therewith have been written in a true 
historic spirit. As yet however but few historic 
.memoirs exist of the life and times of Sanhcm^ 
written with the object of showing him just as 
he was, and with a view to either benefit the 
learned or inform the ‘ commons.’ The object 
of the present sketch is accordingly to gather to- 
gether for the benefit of the general reader what 
could be found in a few Sanharavijias oy ‘triumphs 
of Sankara ’ which have come down to us, (and 
which, together wdtli one or two other sources 
noted below, must, in the absence of better ones, 
pass for ‘ original authorities ’) and in the mono- 
graphs or stray bits of information available in the 
recent writings of archsoologists. 

These ‘ original authorities ’ are (1) The Sankara 
Vijias of Madhavacharya.Anandagiri, Chidvilasa^xA 
Swami Sadananda arranged perhaps in chronolog'- 
cal order ; (2) a chapter inserted in the nintli 
Amsa of Skanda Parana ; and (3) Madhva Vijia 
and Manimanjari, both by Pandit Harayanacharjldi 
a hostile Madhwa wudter. And of recent writers, 
Wilson, Max Muller, and Telang may be mention- 
ed as the most important. A few words regarding 
the relative merits of these several sources are 
needed to prevent misconceptions and explain the 
attitude of the present^wter towards some of thenj 
Much fighting against shadows will be avoided* 
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if read«i*8 will kindly reaieinber that the staiid- 
oint taken here is throughout historical and tliat 
exception taken to any portion oF this sketch will 
have to be taken from that standpoint. 

Madhavacharya, whose work is phiced first in the 
list, is the well-known Vidiiaranya^ sometime 
minister for Hakka and Bakka, Kings of Vijianagar 
and later on Priest at the Sringeri Mutt. I’h.is 
fact settles the time when this Sankara Vijia was 
written, whether A^idyaranya wrote it himself or 
caused it to be done by some assistant ; for, 
considered as a literary eft‘«>rt, it is to he feared 
that, matter and manner taken together, the work 
does not reflect miicli credit on the scholarship and 
jiidgnient of that great sage and commentator of 
the Vedas. It also settles, what is quite clear 
from internal evidence, that it was meant to be a 
counterblast to the Madhv\a writings underclass 
(li). Of the other Sankara Vijias, it need only be 
said that they all show traces of relatively later 
origin, though WiUon claims for Anandagiri age 
as well as triistw'orthiness. This, however Telang 
has sliow’n to be groundless and untenable. All of 
them tnake very ditll reading, often silly and occa- 
sionally indecent. 

The chapter of Skandapurana has been mentioned 
only to be dismissed without a word of comment. 
The Purana itself is the recognised repository of ail 
sorts of lies, pious and impious, ever invented by 
the children of men, and the portion referring to 
Sankara is evidently a trash inserted very recently 
by some hand but little exercised in Sanskrit 
Composition. 

Madhwa Vijia and Manimanjari included under 
class fll) are very interesting For historic purposes. 
In his sketch of the Life of Madhwa, tlie w riler of 
this pamphlet has endeavoured to show that these 
works were the fruit of the persecution which 
tliattxuru had received from the then incumbents of 
the Sringeri Mutt and that he had on that account 
been forced to claim a divine origin for that strife, 
in doing which he called himself Bhima and 
made Sankara, whose successors had been troubling 
him, an avatar of a Kakshasa, Maniman by name, 
numtioued in the Maluibharata. Pandit Narayuna, 
one of the followers of Madhwa, in the next gene- 
ration, worked these hints up together with some 
traditions current in Malabar about Sankara, and 
coinp(»f.ed these two works of his, with intent 
to discredit Sankara^s origin and his doctrines. 

It need hardly be said that all these works were 
written either to cry the Teacher up or down, 
according as the writer happened to be friend or 
6nemy of the Guru, and to show’ more of bis super- 
human nature than his doings as a historic 
prrson and great man. It does not appear as if there 


were records earlier than any of these, but the 
prefatory verses of Mudhava's book would seem to 
show that there were several. Pfir he says,“I gather 
in this book the essence of the old Saiikara- 
vijaya. And may the great Com menlator accept 
these laudatory verses of mine, lliough he has re- 
ceived praises from so nuiny old poets.” If this is a 
statement of facts, these old vun ks lia\e not come 
down to us; perhaps some of them may see the light 
fiereafter. At present we have merely to use Ma- 
dhava’s hook as tin! (*arliest available, llis ‘Essence’ 
is of such exqui>ite kind that foi* purposes of bio- 
graphy, perhaps more than liolKi of his 2851 
verses must be set down as worse than useless and 
absolutely noti-essenti<d I And if thisis the case with 
this Sankara vijia, which is not merely the earliest, 
but the best of the group, it follows that of the 
rest, the less saiil, the better. For, but for the 
Hobson's clioice under which we labour, fl^w’ of us 
should care to trouble our heads about the exis- 
tence of this mass of dull reading passing for 
Sanskrit verse. 

Of recj lit notes or essays, it may be ^aid at once 
that they are all marked by a sense of historic 
reasoning and truths(?eking. And if some of the 
theories advanced have been proved or are on the 
high road to being proved untenahle,tlie fault is due 
to the scantiness of the material each w^riter had 
had to work with. Archaeology is progressing and 
new discoveries must necessarily modify old posi- 
tions, though no slur be cast on those who hod to 
W'ork w’ithout a knowledge of them. 

The life of Sankara like that of every other 
great man, mu.st begin with tlie description of the 
state of things in the midst of which he was born 
and brought up, for “each man, poet or philo- 
sopher, inhales much before he exhales.” Ac- 
cordingly we have to consider the state of 
Hinduism at the time of the advent of this teacher 
and just pass in rapid review' the stages it had gone 
through before reaching Unit particular state. 
In other words, we have to condense the fortunes 
of Hinduism during several centuries in a para- 
graph or two — a very dilPicult task truly and there- 
fore necessarily imperfect. But there is no help- 
ing it. ^ 

It is enough to begin with the period, when- 
ever it wTis, when A^edic sacrifices w ere the order 
of the day. Then there were sacrifices and sacri- 
fices. In the words of the poet “ kings had milk- 
ed the earth for sacrifices and Indra, in return, 
the heavens to help harvests on.” There was the 
sacrifice of the horse, there was the sacrifice of 
the goat, of man and of all other things imaginable. 
And sacrifices had increased not merely in number 
but also in elaboration of ritual, Kewards w’ere 
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promised in a most reckless mariner to musters of 
sacrifices, mainly Kshatria princes. When, how- 
ever, after the performance of some of them, the 
promised rewards were not forthcoming, and when 
accordingly princes were wroth, the inventors bad 
to find apologies, silly and unconvincing. For in- 
stance, some one’s performance had defeated itself 
because he had chanted a single Vedic verse or 
word with the wrong accent. 

Here absolutely no notice was taken of tlie spirit 
in which the chanting was done. And when 
some princes tried to perform one hundred 
Horse-sacrifices and win tlie post of Indra for 
themselves, the legend of Naliusha was invented 
to scare them away. Here no explanation was 
forthcoming as to why the permanent incum- 
bent should resign lii.s position, his wife and his 
substance in favour of the new-comer, or how two 
or more candidates seeking it at the same time 
were to be rewarded. 

Under such circumstances therefore discontent 
was slowly growing and making itself manifest. 
It is doubtful if human sacrifices were ever favoured 
in a large scale, but if they were, they quickly dis- 
appeared, and the story of Sanas€ 2 )h(t mentioned in 
the Ramayana shows that even at that time, it had 
become rare and discredited. The opponents 
of animal sacrifices were not merely Kshatrias, 
but also the more sensible among the Brahmans,' 
who had begun to sing the praises of contem- 
plation and superior moral virtues, as against 
the extravagances of the Brahmanas in favour 
of sacrifices. The Upanisliads or “ the top- 
knots of the Vedas ” as they are|termed, are almost 
everywhere of this line of thought, and one 
glorious hymn, chanted to this day by the orthodox 
Smartha Brahmin before breaking bis fast, formed 
the shadow which the coming event had cast before. 
It is Miwn as (self-sacrifice,) and is 

well worthy of translation, but it being pretty long, 
a sample must suffice for our present purpose : — 
“ And of the sacrifice performed by the master 
who has understood these trutli.s, the soul is the per- 
former; the heart, the seat of sacrificial lire; sen- 
sual desires, the ghee ; anger the sacrificial lamh ; 
eontemplation, fire ; the period of sacrifice, as long 
as life lasts ; what is eaten, is sacrificial rice ; what 
is drunk, soma drink ; and death is the bath con- 
cluding the ceremony ! ” 

This spirit fostered by men of thought and en- 
couraged by men of action over a long period, at 
length culminated in the teaching of Qtiutharaa, 
the Buddha. Mo-st Hindus have learned to 
t^egard this teacher an avatar of Vishnu, though 
strangely enough he is said to have come 
down not to raise the low and the fallen, which 


is the mission of all the other avatars 
of Vishnu, but to delude some pious devotees of 
Siva. Many others who have learned to look 
upon him with belter and more rational feelings 
yet seem to regard him an alien and his faith abso- 
lutely alien to India. This, it need hardly be 
pointed out, is gross misreading of history. Tho 
teaching of (xautliama, a member of a Rajput clan, 
was but a fully developed form of the thoughts 
scattered among the Upanisliads, vi ith the freshness 
and vigour of his own originality and zeal added to 
tlieiu. The rapid spread of Buddhism among all 
classes shows that he had ‘ set to music ’ just ‘ the 
tune which had been haunting millions of ears,* 
Long after his departure and after liis in- 
clusion in the Hindu Pantheon, Buddha’s real ser- 
vice to mankind is described by Jayadeva in 
one of bis popular songs, to have been the aboli- 
tion of animal sacrifices. “O Thou of merci- 
ful heart ! Thou didst condemn the slaughter of 
Iambs at sacrifices though enjoined by Srutis, while 
Thou liadst taken the shape of Buddha.’’ This cru- 
sade against the killing of animals, the use of the 
vernaculars instead of Sanskrit, the cutting at the 
root principle of exclusive castes and the organisa- 
tion of bands of monks and nuns to spread the 
faith— all these points explain the electric speed at 
which Buddhism spread everywhere. 

Starting under such favourable conditions how- 
ever, this religion, like every other institution ever 
started by human agency silently went on changing 
from century to century and during its later life, 
became corrupt in many ways. Gn)88 idolatry in 
practice (c.f. Hiouen Thsang), formal atheism in 
doctrine, a regular army of monks and nuns every- 
where eating up the substance of the industrious 
and charged wdth the worst evils of mediieval 
monasticism, were only a few of its bad features. 
Its enemies, the Brahmins, whose stronghold had 
been Western India all along, were not slow' to take 
advantage of them^ and calumniate the Buddhists, 
while close contact for centuries had led to many 
silent mlaptations by them of Buddhist doctrines 
and practices. At length the time came for them 
to use the logic and rhetoric of Buddhists against 
themselves, — and they began to do it. 

Of these neo-Hindu Missionaries, Kumarilfl 
Bhatta is evidently the most renowned. Tradition 
connects him with a fierce and relentless persecu- 
tion of Buddhists of which more will be said 
later on. Here it enough to note that his 
peculiar faith was what is kno.wi;t as Karma 
Marga^ that is, salvation by the sole means of this 
faithful performance oHCaiTnos or daily and periodi* 
cal rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Smritis. His 
success, whatever it was, was due, not certainly 
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to the advomcy of nnimal sacnficep, whose date had 
most assuredly fled, and to which mere lip-service 
was all that anybody could do, but to the revival of 
tlie harmless rites made more impressive and dazzl- 
ing in imitation of ihe Buddliists. By the w'ay, 
it may be noted that these rites, which were by 
Bhatta and the school to which he belonged held 
up to public admiration because they were capable 
of bringing good fruit, each after its kind, were 
soon followed by other riles w'hose avowed object 
was doing good to oneself by doing evil to others 
or to mankind— in other words Black Magic of 
some kind or other. Malabar is to this day the 
stronghold of the art of ruining man in this man- 
ner, and Chidvilasa calls it 

Bhatta's was only one of the many seels that 
had been formed at various times and scattered 
fearfully over tho land. There were Wiairavas^ 
SalthffA^ Omiapaihyns^ with many sub-divisions 
iiniongeach and the name of those sects was really 
legion. They had all based their faiths, however, 
on the V^edas ; particular texts or passages torn 
from the context and wildly interpreted, formed 
their scripture and several had begun to claim 
greater authority for Puranas or Smritis on which 
they had based their belief, than that claimed for the 
Vedas. And, what was of infinitely greater impor- 
tance, the practices of most of the sects were 
simply abominable and terrible, killing of good and 
pious men, hard drinking, eating of stale meat, in- 
decencies, mentioriiible and otherw ise, having all 
become sanctified in the name of religion and 
spread over many and vast provinces of this land. 
And each sect was intolerant of every other, and 
quarrelling and moh-riile had begun to disturb the 
peace of tins land, no less than occasional persecu- 
tion by rulers. A certain w'eariness set^med to have 
eoniH over men and a liankering after some kind 
of mutual acconimodalioii and general peace. To 
mould the whole continent on the same and rigor- 
ously scientific pattern in pointed' doctrine and prac- 
tice, was evidently out of question; the obsta- 
clm<, pliysical, racial and linguistic, have atall times 
pioved too strong and too numerous for any one 
reformer or even a host of reformers. Union and 
fnendliness were, possible only when a common 
casi.^ could be so fashioned as to be comprehensive 
™ able to allow for large differences, though of 
secondary importance philosophically. This was 
kind of unifying influence that seemed to be 
’urgently needed. And, more important than this 
rom another point of view, a thorough and even 
< [astic over-hauling was needed us regards practice, 

' hod been long identified with religion and 


it w'as high time it were chased away. It w'as 
given to Sankara to do both and, one is bound to 
say, with a very large measure of success. 

An obscure village named Kaladi {the foot), six 
miles to tlie east of Alvai, a station on the Cochin- 
Bhoranur line, is traditionally mentioned as the 
birth place of Sankara. It is not undisputed, for 
Anandagiri places it at Chithambaram. He is 
however alone ^in this statement. Further, the 
writer of Mammarijari is content to give it as 
Kaladi and his testimony in such matters must be 
held peculiarly valuable for very obvious reasons. 
And there is likewise a curious practice at the 
temple of Naraytina of Badari in the Himalayan 
region. The officiating priest there has been a 
Nainhiidri from Malabar for a long period and the 
memory (»f rn) man runneth to a period w'hen it 
was t)ther\\i.se. And as tradition assignsthe found- 
ing of tins temple to Sankara, the presence of the 
Nambudri there can easily be explained by kin- 
ship to the founder. W^e have therefore to believe 
that Sankara beiongtxi to Malabar and to the Nam- 
biidri class of Brahmins. 

The Agraharam of Kaladi is said to have been 
founded by a neighbouring chief, who is called 
Eajasekhara, if that is a proper name. This chief 
dreamed, as thousands of other men have done, 
that Siva had become manifest, in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, in a self-projecting 
Linga. And he accordingly caused a temple to 
l)e built for the God and founded an Agraharam or 
settlement of Brahmins for the service of the 
temple. Among these was one of the name of 
Vidyadhiraja, evidently a title indicating his learn- 
ing. He had an only son of the name of Siva 
Guru. The boy w^erit through the usual course of 
instruction open in those days to Brahmin boys and 
having completed his studies, married at the proper 
age and settled down as a householder. For a long 
time the couple were childless and invoked Siva. 
At length, as a consequence of the plan agreed upon * 
at Kailas between Siva and the gods who had 
called there to leai ii how lie was going to revive 
Jlinduism, the god was pleased to bless them and 
the w ife of Siva Guru became big with child. 

It would be a marvel if, in the case ^of , 
this Guru, as in the case of most other Gurus, there 
had been nothing extraordinary about his birth. 
Accordingly, in addition to the blessing noted 
just now', we have several other versions to consider 
in regard to the circumstances of the Guru’s birth 
and parentage. Madhava adds that before blessing 
Sivaguru’s wife fshe had fallen asleep just then), 
the God asked her whether she would have a num- 
ber ofv dunces and ruffians for children or an only 
wise son, but destined to be short-lived. She 
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wisely chose the latter and had Sankara for her 
reward. Clearly this part of the miracle is an after- 
thought. In due course the son was bnrn and 
the friends and relatives of Sivaguru were glad 
and there was rejoicing all about him. 

Anandagiri however relates the story in an entire- 
ly different manner. We have seen that he locates 
the place of Sankara’s nativity at Chithambaram. 
We are told that there was a .pious Brahmin 
couple at this place and tliat after a time the 
husband retired to a neighbouring forest remuuicing 
the world ; that the wife continued for a long lime 
to serve the Lord of Chitliambaram and, as a 
reward of her devotion, the Lord was pleased to 
make her conceive in some mysterious way. 
And the issue was Sankara. This friend is 
apparently one from whom Sankara might 
well pray to be saved! The story was evidently 
got up to magnify the Gufu’s nature as an avatar 
of Siva, and as it has no other support it may be 
dismissed as a worthless and mischievous inventi<»n 
of some foolish admirer of th^ teacher. 

There is another version of it which we have to 
examine before we pass on. The writer of Mani- 
manjari states that a widow of Kaladi went astray 
and begot a male child and this was Sankara. 
This plain statement, however, is based on a tradi- 
tion still current in some parts of Malabar, that a 
young widow of IGiladi once went to the templo 
of Siva along with other girls of her own age and,, 
as some among them prayed for children, she also 
did so, perhaps in jest and by way of tempting 
God, that the Lord granted her ivquest and that 
she bore Sankara in consequence. The difficullies 
which Sankara experienced latet on in doing fu- 
neral rites to his mother (vide infra,) would also 
seem to confirm the suspicions about his birlb, 
though the objections of his relatives were merely 
against a^anyasin attempting to violate the rules 
of his order. 

We have no materials to enable us, at this dis- 
tance of time, to assert authoritatively one way or 
the other or be positive abou’t it. We can see how- 
ever that Madhava’s book makes absolutely no men- 
tion whatever of these damaging traditions. If he 
had had any knowledge of or belief in them, 
he would surely not have left them unexplained, for 
he has sought to explain aw'ay the other calumnies 
against Sankara — for instance, the incidents relating 
to Bharati, mentioned later on. Further there is 
a very strong argument to prove all this talk about 
suspicious birth unfounded. Both at the time of 
his renunciation and in connection with her fu- 
neral rites, we shall see that Sankara discovered 
extraordinary affection for his mother, in the latter 
case even going the length of offending the whole 


circle of his orthodox relations to satisfy his 
mother’s w ishes. Now' as it has been a maxim with 
the Aryan Hindus to regard the unchaste mother, 
the indebted father and the idiotic son as among (1.,! 
worst enemies of a man, Sankara would hardly 
have cared to suffer all the miseries that he did on 
his mother’s account, if she had not deserved tlnit 
amount of sacrifice and filial love— -especially 
when it was uniiecesHary. Accordingly we may 
ascribe the whole of this tradition to the efforts ol' 
some misguided disciples and admirers of Wnnkara 
to exalt their Guru, or to those of his enemies. 

If these are the difficulties in the ascertainim nt 
of the place and circumstances of Sankara’s birth, 
infinitely greijter are those th.*it w e have to face in 
trying to ascerlain the time of his birtli. The 
exact year of his birlhis perhaps lost to us forever, 
for the horoscope given in Madhava’s book is a mere 
imitation of Rama’s and is therefore worthless.^ 
The iSfingeri Mult, undoubtedly of the Guru's 
founding, has a list of his successors, but unhsippily 
an imperfect list, for besides other errors, it 
assigns to Sureswaracharya, the immediate siicees- 
sorof the Guru, a period of 700 years or more ! Still 
as the time of this monk’s birth is placed at the 
close of the eighth century according to Vikrama 
Saka, if We make some allowances for so.ne body’s 
carelessness herein, it is easy perhaps to reconcile 
small discrepancies and take 788 A.D., as the 
year of the Guru’s birth, as Max Muller does. Two 
additional reasons would also seem to support this. 
Mrtdhava’s book locates the Buddhists in Kaslimii 
or more geuerully in the Himalayan regions and 
Magadha does not seem to have figured in Sanka- 
ra’s days as the stronghold of Buddhism or even a» 
a province where the Buddhists w’ere numerous, 
though in the minority. Now' as Hioiien Thsang had 
found in the middle of the seventh century that 
Magadha w,as still dominantly Buddhistic under 
Siladitya 1 1, a period of about 150 years is not too 
long for this change that Iwid come over this pro- 
vince. Again, if the date assigned by the late pro- 
fessor Sundaram Pillay to 8ambauda could bo 
accepted as the right and proper date, and 
if the allusion said to be found in one of Sankara‘S 
devotional songs is a real reference to the Tamilian 
Saint, then the year that we have accepted lias 
every probability of being the right date. 
it is, how'ever, it is only provisional. 

Telang howevei’ very ably pleads that Sankara 

♦ Two views are generally held as the probable time 
of the Guru’s advent ; namely, 788 A.D., which Is accepteu 
by one school of thinkers and the close of the 6th century 
which is held by the otheff^It need hardly be obseivca 
that nothing conchmve has been arrived at by either pai y* 
nor is it likely to be until better data arc available. 
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must have been born somewhere towards tlie close 
of the sixth century, from a remarkable allusion, 
in his Sutra Bhashya' to a Puma Varm i, wh?) was 
li ihiddhistic Kin^ of Magadha at about that time. 
T(‘ the present writer, however, it seems lo need 
additional and more forcible evidence beforeit can 
be said lo have been proved. For the present, 
iliLMi, we proceed on the supposition that 788 A.l) 
iiidicales the year of Sankara’s birtli. 

Tlie boy’s early years were spent in the usual 
way. He was initiated into the mysteries of the 
alphabet at the proper time and soon discovered 
iiticonimon intelligence and griisp. In his 7th year 
lie was about to be invested with the sacred siring 
when his father died, llis mother had it dom; 
later and sent him to learn the Vanias and the 
Vedangas — from whom, we are not told. As has 
been said of several others, it has been said of 
Sankara that he liad learned all the Vedas and 
Shastras in two or three lears — by the eighth 
year, he had finislieil his course! And the siiiie 
\vrit(M* who tells us tins piece of news also tells us, 
ahiioat in the same breath, that after his return 
from the CTiiru's home, where he had been staying 
for some years, fathers who had daughters to 
marry offered to get him married. Now it is 
absolutely unheard of among Nambudris, at any 
lime in their history, that a boy was married 
about bis eighth year. One or the other of these 
statements therefore has to be rejected and so we 
may regard the age as having been given in a canj- 
less manner or with intent to add to the (i uni's 
divinity. We shall therefore reject it and say tliat 
Sankara had now attained the marriageable age 
and had just come back house, 

having by lhi.s time completed his study of the 
Shastras and given, we need not do'*bt, promise of 
some kind of future for himself. A hankering after 
miracles -an nnlieallhy hankering, — it must he 
said without reserve— lies at thebottom of all such 
anecdotes and these we must consistently reject. 
We may thank God that in the case of this Guru, at 
all events, these crutches are absolutely un- 
necessary— vve have the greatest of his miracles, 
the commentaries and otlier work.'*, and they can 
satisfy the most ardent miracle-seekers. 

Sankara’s student life being over, proposals of 
marriage began to be seriously entertained and his 
mother was busy consulting astrologers about Ittiros- 
co|>es of girls. One day abojit this time we are 
told that the Sage Agastya and other sages call- 
ed at Sankara’s house and th^ talk turning on his 
‘ Agastya ’ reminded the mother of her choice 
^md told her that her son was do'^lined to die at an 
early age. We may perhaps take this statement to 
mean that the astrologers that were consulted as 


regards marriage were of opinion that an enemy 
sab at the House of Life in his horoscope — a familiar 
enough occuirencein India. So many marriages 
have been prevented by such consideration.^. Perhaps 
also wo are to understand that this discovery has- 
tened the plan that Sankara had formed within 
himself to renounce and become a Sanyasin, towards 
whicli by nature he had been inclined. Anyhow 
the talk of marriage was soon followed up by a seri- 
ou.s proposal of his to renounce. The mother as is 
usual in similar cises bewailed her sad fate, her lone- 
liness and the like during life and the absence of any 
one else to attend bo her funeral rites after death. 
(The reader perhaps needs reminding that a San- 
yasin having renoiinoed the world and severed all 
the ties binding him to it, is prohibited by the 
Shastras from humbling liiinself before men (parents 
inclusive) or doing funeral rites to his parents— 
both which prohibitions we shall see Sankara set at 
naught in the case of his mother). He as- 
sured his motdier, however, that, Sanyasin or no 
Sanyasin, he would always be ready to attend to 
her spiritual needs. • Even then his mother was 
nob pacified, and Sankara was revolving within 
himself some plan of effecting his purpose. 

One day mother and son went to have their 
bath at the river which was then in floods and ds 
he was having his plunge, he felt or feigned he 
felt, that a crocodile was pulling him by the foot 
and at once he shouted in a loud voice, “ I. am 
gone, dear mother, the crocodile is dragging me 
down. L«jt me have the satisfaction of dying a 
Sanyasin and give me the permission needed. 1 
.shall thnn die in .peace !” To this account 
Madhava adds that the crocodile had promised to 
let him alone if ho renounced — which is, of course, 
a miracle. The mother in this crisis could not 
he.sitate and so at once called him Sanyasin. We 
might imagine it to have occurred in any way we 
plea.se. Perhaps there was a real peril and San- 
kara meant wlmt he .said and secured what is 
known as (renouncing in a crisis.) 

Perhap.s he feigned it to force his • mother’s 
hands and saw no harm in doing it. However it 
was, he emerged from the water a Sanyasin and 
having repeated his promise to his mother and 
having placed her under 1 he care of his relatives, 
t(» whom he likewise assigned all his substance, he 
left Kalttdi in search of a Guru with a view to get 
himself formally initiated into holy orders, the 
mother following him with tearful eyes. 

Western India had always been, as has been 
noted, the stronghold of Hinduism. Certain loca- 
lities had become recognised us seats of learning 
and sanctified in tlie names of some great Uishis. 
The several branches of learning had had th^ir, 
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recognised founders «nd ‘ traditional ^ leaders. In 
other words, the Vedaiila Sutras of Badarayana, or 
the Karma Sutras of Jaimini or other Sutras 
of that kind, being necessarily brief and requiring 
much reading between the lines, had been taken 
up by particular ‘Schools’ in varit»us parls 
of the country and the traditional interpreta- 
tions put upon them carefully ti'easured up and 
handed down by oral teaching. 

Of such . seats of lear ning, Sankara was led to 
choose one ‘on the bank of the Narmada’— evi- 
dently a hermitage, occupied at this time by a 
great Yati of the name ol‘ Oovind. His predecessor, 
immediate or a little rerrrote, was Gaudapada of 
Sankhya commentary fame. Hardly anylliirrg more 
has come down to - us of Govind, than that he 
taught Sankara the germs of his philosophy. But 
as Nve find that in every wor-k that Sankara 
has left behind he subscribes himself reverentially 
as the disciple of Sri Govind Bhaga vat pads, we might 
take it to prove the grvat esteem tliat Sankara bad 
for this teacher and his obligations to him. Sankara 
also pays his respects to hiS Pararna GurU'— 
the teacher’s teacher — Gaudapada, thus making it 
certain that the latter bad just preceded Govind. 

The description of the fir*st meeting of Govind 
and his pupil is given both by Madbava. and 
Chithvilasa. The former is perhaps at his worst 
here for he makes Sankai'a go to the hermitage, 
cast himself at the Yati’s feet, and being* 
asked who he was, answer, “Master, 1 am 
neither fire, nor air*, nor earth, nor water- - 
none of these, but the Supreme Spirit shining 
underneath phenomena.*’ In oilier words, he 
talks Advaita long before he learns it — absurd 
in conception, absurd in taste. *Chithvilasa is in- 
finitely more sensible ; only he locates the her- 
mitage in the Himalayas. Sankara goes to Govind 
and pays his respects— and being asked who he 
was, sayftv^^ I am the son of Sivaguru, a Brahmin 
of Kerala. My father died in luy childhood and I 
was brought up by my mother. I have bad a fair 
course in the Shastras,” and he goes on to give the 
crocodile incident already noted and requests that 
His Holiness might be pleased to formally invest 
him with the robe of Sanyasin. 

tlatisfied with this account, ‘ Govinda Yati,’ re- 
ceived this pupil with pleasure and, having made 
him go through the formalilies needed, begati to 
teach him the philosophy he had learned of Gau- 
dapada — among other things the art of interpreting 
the Vedanta Sutras according to traditional methods. 
How long the course lasted we cannot tell, but it 
must have been fairly Imig, (for soon after he 
leaves the hermitage and goes to Benares, he re- 
ceives pupils himself and. begins composing his 


works). At length having lauglit him all that hn 
could^ Govind dtjsiivd Sankara to go to Beiiaivs 
first and afterwards form one of the peripatetic 
teachers of Hinduism, in whom post-Buddhi'siic 
India abounded. Sankara accordingly went to 
Benares and in that centre of learning soon distin- 
guished liimself in dialectics and philosopliy and 
be<^an lo attract pupils from various quarters. 
Among these was a young Brahmin from the larul 
of LheCholas, i.e., from Chitliambaram o^^omep;lrt 
of Tanjore. He wa*s adinilted as a novice with thy 
name of Padinapada and his devotion to the Guru 
was unbounded. Hu tlierefore became specially 
endeared to him, which having roused some impa- 
tmncein the minds of other pupils, Sankara on one 
occasion put his faith to the test in their prHsenc(3 
by making him walk across the Ganges as on solid 
ground, which he did because lie had had themusturd 
seed of faith whicli moves inoiiii tains. We slnill 
have more instances of his faith later on. 

The order in whicli he wrote his works is not 
known to us, but juilgmg from analogy, it is clear he 
must have attempted small things before beginning 
great ones. There is a tradition that he began with 
commenting on the thousand names of* Vishnu 
(Vishnu Sahasranamam,) and there is nothing 
improbable in it. Many of the small things 
iveii in the appendix must have been done 
efore he proeeedeil to comment on the chief 
Upanishads, or the Gita or finally the Vedanta 
JSutras. Trie commentaries of the Gita are said to 
discovf'.r some amount of impatience in regard to 
those who object to an mimarried young man 
turning out S my asin— evidently I lie expression 
of personal feelings. There w'ere likewise nniny 
original monographs composed at intervals and on 
particular occasions. One such might be noted 
as a sample. Sankara was going along the 
street with liis pupils one day to have liis noon 
bath at the Ganges. A Cliandala with his dogs 
was passing by him, when the pupils shouted to 
ask him to clear the road, as Brahmins do in Main- 
bar to this day. The man however turned about 
and asked the Guru how' lie might consistently 
teach adwaitism and practise such foolish obser- 
vances. The Guru was struck by the answer and its 
pertinency to the occasion called forth five slokas 
forming “ Manesha PanehaJca ” every one of whic 
ends, “ He who has learned to look on phenoim*ii* 
in this light is ray true Guru, be he OhandaUnr 
the twice-born. Tliis is my conviction.” How tne 
Chandala was able fo make that kind of answer we 
are not told, but ail diflicultios are avoided by ca i' 
ing him Siva in disguise. Ainitlier and one of 
most popular of the Gujaa’s minor songs is-said i 
have had a similar origin — It is a poem 
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about slokas whose refrain is, “ Worship 
(joviuda, worship Govinda, worship Govinda, 
0 fool ! When thou art face to face * with 
Death at the appointed time, it is not the repetition 
of an apliorisin of grammar that is going to save 
A. student of grammar grinding at some 
ajiliorisin of Panini evidently inspired this song. 

In this manner Sankara lived for several years 
either at Benares (ir at Badari at limes, to be free 
from bustle and disturbance, composing his works, 
submitting them to the wise m*fen of those parts and 
developing them in the liglil of criticisms or 
controversies. These wise men are called 
Vyasas, Jai minis and Gaiidapadas — in other 
words either the reputed foiindw’s of each scliool 
of thought or the greatest names in connection 
therewith. ‘Vyasa’ on one occasion came to Sanha- 
ni’s abode as an old man and learning from his pupils 
that he ha^ commented on the Sutras of his making, 
engaged in a disputation with him on sonic knotty 
uoint for a w’hole week, till Padmapada finding 
neither side disposed to give way, interposed and 
prayed that the Avatars of Vishnu and 8iva might 
desist and give the world peace ! This, being inter- 
preted, *caii only mean that there was a good deal 
of wrangling over Sankara's commentaries of the 
Vedanta Sutras and that he was occasionally forced 
to give up his earlier positions and meet opponents 
half way. 

The most important w'orks of the Guru having 
til us been finished and tested and taught to his 
pupils, Sankara left Benares accompanied by a 
large number of bis pupils and wdth a large collec- 
tion of books. Cliiilivilasa mentions -the name of 
'xliaihan Singh as the then chief of Benares who 
on this occasion pressed Sunkafa tostay on with him. 
w liile the Guru excused liimselt saying that he had 
been asked to be a peripatetic and that therefore 
bis mission lay over the whole of India. Perhaps 
the name is absolutely valueless for historical pur- 
poses. But, aware as vve are of tlie high value of 
loyal patrons in those days, we need not doubt 
that Sankara's fame and influence began to spread, 
by reason of the help rendered by local chiefs 
everywhere, no less than liy his own worth, for 
Anandagiri and Chithvilasa'both agree in saying 
that the teacher had had while on tour the usual 
parapliernalia of the Heads of Mutts displayed in 
our owm days, and these could only have been 
gifts made by kings. So, helped by the local chief 
of Benares all along, wdiether his name was Ham 
Singh or Eatban Singh, Sankara now began his 
triumphal progress, iiged most assuredly over tw’enty 
five, if our supposition is correct regarding the age 
‘it the time of renunciation. He first stopped at 
Prayag (Allahabad) and bathed at the confluence 


of the Jamtia and the Ganges and in his prayers 
remembered his parents. After these rites were 
formally gone through, he was resting under the 
sha«le of trees with his disciples, when news was 
brought to him that the great Bhatta, the champion 
of the Karmic School and the extirpator of North 
Indian Buddhism w'as about to commit himself to 
flames ! 

This is the place to speak at^ some length of the 
life and doings of this strange personage. We 
liave already had occasion to glance at his 
work, but w'o shall now pause to take a fuller 
view of him. He is believed to have been an Assa- 
mese Brahmin and the following account is an 
adaptation of what Madhava says of iiim. lie 
w'ent through the course open to every Brah- 
min boy. Blit either his owm inclinalions or 
iiuaives such as influenced missionaries like Father 
Beschi, led him soon to put on the guise of a 
Buddhist and learn the Jluddhistic theology from 
a great Doctor. For a lime all went oh well, but on 
one occasion this teacher in his discourse happened 
to be more severe than usual in ridiculing the 
divinity and the sanctity of the Vedas, so much 
that Bhatta shed tears at it. His brother students 
who w'ere all Buddhists, noted it and inferred that 
he must be a heretic. Accordingly ‘ these piOus 
people w'ho had taken on themselves the vow 
never to harm animal life,' resolved that rather 
than suffer him to go abroad in possession of their 
secrets and the weak points of their theology and 
tiun their logic against themselves, they would 
have done wulh him. So one night as they were 
all chatting on the terrace of the Guru's 
house, they contrived to trip him up, and down 
fell Bhatta exclaiming in a loud voice, “ If it 
be true that the Vedas form true Jtevelation, may 
they save me from harm !” The result was that he 
reached the ground safe erujugli ; having lost hut 
one of his eyes, w hich we are told was due to the 
doubt implied in, ‘ If it true!’** Whatever the 
means, Bhatta escaped will) his life and from 
that moment conceived the most niicompiomising 
hatred against the faithless sect and made it his 
mission to carry on ruthless war against them. We 
have however only an account of what he did at 
the court of King Sudhanvan, though incider^^ally 
we are told he had visited many other courts be- 
fore arriving thei’e. Here ensued a mighty dis- 
pute betw'een the Buddliistic Doctors of the. king 
(who was himself a Buddhist) and Bhatta, the up- 
roar and din caused by which reached the very hea- 
vens ! Bhatta exposed their follies and their 
weak points with pitiless logic and battered all 
their strongholds and silenced the enemy every- 
where. Then he explained to the king his chief 
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doctrines — tljut the Vedas were true and re- 
vealed verbally and so Formed the best proof of 
their own authority and the touclistone of the re- 
vealed nature of Smritiii, Puriuias and the like ; and 
that (curiously enough !) tlie earlier songs relating 
to'Karmas were alone capable of saving men, so 
that the business uf life according to him was lo 
go through I he Karinas enjoined in these wriiings. 
But the king’s turn for abstract reasoning was 
apparently but of indifferent excellence and 
so he bluntly said, “(In matters of dialectics,) 
success depends on the amount of one’s learn- 
ing (and the readiness of one’s tongue) and 
and 1 therefore declare that I shall hold the faith 
of that man among yon to be true and enduring, w ho 
falling from the lop of the adjacent hill remains 
whole ! ” Hereupon the Buddhists looked at each 
other hut the Brahmin readily undertook to risk 
his person. The ordeal w as accordingly gone through 
in the presence of a large crowd and Bhatta cast 
himself down wdth the exclamation already given 
and reached the ground ‘ like a pillow' stuffed wilh 
down.’ The Buddhists however argued that it 
-was not the proper test in settling the truth of faiths 
for the body in such cases could be jirotected from 
harm by inearls of drugs or mantras or yogic prac- 
tices, like holding one’s breath and so on. The king 
was w roth and proposed a second test as an 
‘ ultimatum.’ lie caused a jar to be brought into 
the assembly with its mouth carefully covered and , 
sealed and said he would espouse the faith of the 
party which could say truly what was inside the 
jar. The parties met next morning and the 
Buddists declared it to be a sei pent, while Bhatta 
said it wasllieGod A^ishnu who makes the great 
serpent Sesha his bed. ‘At thtjse words of the 
Brahmin, the face of the king wore the look of the 
lotus w hen it has faded on account of the 
pond getting dried.’ Prom this .aw kw ard predica- 
ment, however, the king was soon relieved, for a 
voice frcrtn hea^^n declared that the Barhinin was 
right and the other party wrong! The king cut all 
his doubts at once and i8.*<ued the memorable edict, 

“ Lei ihoxe {of viy subjects) be slain who fail to slay 
the Buddhists old and young frmn the snoivy 
mountains to the Bndge of liamaj^ 

It has been thought desirable to give this account 
at some length, because, among other reasons, it 
gives, in h»>wever distorted a form, some of the 
methods adopted by revivalists in those days. 

IF Bhatta had really had a dialectical victory 
at this court as at other courts, tradition 
W'ould have recorded ify just in a plain and straight- 
forward manner, with a henti'ii simile or two about 
lions and Foxes or fire and chaff. But reading be- 
tween the lines of the version we have reproduced 


from Madhiiva, it is clear that Bhatta’s dialecti 
did not prove quite so successful here as in otl^* 
cases'; that, in all likelihood, it was he that jiJr 
the king propose the test of falling ‘ From the liUp 
or From some other height, For lie had Fflt sure 
that he would succeed in it, having practised that 
jugglery For a long time with the loss of but one 
eye in the course oF training ; and that his triek 
having been Found out by the shrew^d Buddhists 
and he having Failed lo successfully guess the cuii- 
teiils of the jar, he had recourse to dark and 
nndesinible means to gain his end. As for the 
edict about the snowy mountains and Kama’s 
Bridge it is all nonsense and bombast for the 
simple reason that India knew nothing oF such 
a sovereign previous to the days oF the Mahomedan 
emperors; w'hile this same ISudhanvaii who could 
issue such summary edicts applicable to the whole 
of India, is represented in another contiection as 
hardly able to overcome a mob of Kapalika 
fanatics ! 

C. N. Kkisiinaswami Ahaji. 


( 'fo ho continued) 

THE CORONATION STONE OF DESTINY, 


HE Brittsh Coronation Chair is six hundred 
years old, hub nob by centuries but milleiii- 
ums is counted the age of the wonderful 
stone w hich it encases. This remarkable Stone has 
been a centre oF stucF}’’ to antiquaries and scholars 
from times before} theChiistian Era, and throughout 
liistoric times no Coronation of Scottish Sovereigns, 
and later of English, (for the Stone is the posses- 
sion of the Scots) was considered consummated 
unless the Anointing took place upon this Stone. 
And when we find an accomplished scholar like the 
late Dean Stanley of Westminster, Guardian of 
Westminster Abbey, say these words — 

Stone of Destiny is the one jtnmeval monument 
Itinds together tfte tvhole Kmpird^ — we may be sun) 
the history oF the Stone is worth our attention in 
[ndia as in Britain, as an integral portion of the 
one Great Empire. 

The purpose is therefore to briefly trace the 
career of tliis wonderful*^tone as we And it noted 
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in recorded .history and traditional legend, ior 
it is a Stone mi generis in our records. Wholly out 
of tlie category of the Ambrosia Petroe, it has yet 
been guarded as a sacred relic in Great Brilain for 
fourteen hundred years — for 800 iji Scotland, and 
in England for 600, Besides this, it was for many 
centuries at Tara, in Ireland, the chief seat of 
the Irish Monarch s. 

At the outset, let us note the leinarkable veri- 
fication of prophecy, ’in view of the Coronation of 
our King-Etnperor, connected with lliia Stone. Tho 
old prophecy is to the effect lliat the jins.^essor of 
the Stone shall be a descendant of the Koynl Scols 
line. Ifere it is in Latin and in English 

“Ni fallent fatiiin Scoti quocinjgue locatiim 
Invenient Lapidein, regnare tenentui ibidem. ’* 

Which may be rendered thus: — 

“ LJnles.s the Eates are faithless grown, 

“ And prophet.s ' voice be vain. 

Wheresoever is found this Slone, 

The Scottish race shall reign.” 

Or as more tersely expressed in a couplet. — 
“Unless old prophecies and words are vain 
Where’er this Stone is found the Scots shall 

reign.’* 

Is this the case ? Is King Edward not an 
Ruglishman ? iVo, not by blood, llis right to 
the British Crown is through his Scotch descent. 
Every schoolboy knows that the House of Hanover 
acceded to the throne of Britain through the mar- 
riage of the grand-daughter of James Stewart, VI, 
ol Scotland, and first of England, son of Mary the 
beautiful and ill-fated Queen of Scots. Sophia, 
Haiighier of Elizabeth Stewart, married the Elector 
of Hanover, and by the accession of her son, 
Beorge I, the Crowns of Great Britain and Hano- 
ver became united. The present King, great grand- 
son of George 111 . is thus, by virtue, solely of his 
descent from James VI. of Scotland, inheritor of 
Ibe thione of the United Empire, his sovereignty 
^®ino the seal of the truth of the old prediction 
^ogarding the Stone of Destiny. 

I'Ot 118 now glance at its history. As is well 


known, long before the Lia Fail}, or Stone of 
Fate, came within touch of the Thames it reposed 
by the green hanks of the Tay. Its liome was^in 
the Eoyal Abbey of Scoone, within the grounds 
of Scoone Palace, the residence of tlie Scottish 
Kings. This was in the ninth century A.D. but 
the earliest .historic glimpse we have of it is 
between three and four hundred years before 
Christ. Jn those olden times there w'as constant 
internecine war in Scolland between the Scots and 
1 bits, such as we find in Indian History betw'een 
the Pandus and the Kurus for the supremacy of 
the holy land of the Doab, the Mesopotamia of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. Tlie Scots were reduced 
to wandering, sorely harassed, “ through the vast 
solitude.-* ol Albion.'* When Fergus, King of 
the Scots in Ireland, heard this dire news, 
his heart, the old historian Fordoun tells 
us, “ burned with exceeding great wrath. He 
rallied round him a large following of adven- 
turous spirits, set sail for Alban (the Celtic 
name of Scotland) forthwith, found the leader- 
less Scots in the western .wilderness of Argyll, 
routed the warlike Piets, and constituted himself 
King of tlie Victorious Scots, confirming his so- 
vereignty by his seating himself upon this very 
Stnne of Destiny. For Fordoun tells us he brought 
it with him from Ireland. This w'as B. C. 3 B 0 . 

“ The first of Scottish Kings that Albion boasts. 

Who oft to victory led the Scottish hosts. 

Was Fergus, Ferchad’s son whose mighty shield 

Bore a red Lion on a yellow field • 

Three hundred years and thirty was his reign 

Before Christ came to break Sins deadly chain.” 
(Note the ‘red Cion on the yellow field, ’ on«lhe 
shield of Fergus, for of this we shall say something 
more presently.) The Stone of Fate was placed 
in Dunstaffiiage Castle, a royal fortress on the 
beautiful shores of Loch Btive, Argyll Shire, and 
there it remained for over a thoiisuiid years — all the 
Scots’ Kings were crowned upon it. One Coronation 
specially interesting we may mention. It was the 
Coronation of Aidan, by St. Columba, 574 A. D. 
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the first, probably, ovt*r .M)lei«nizt'd in Bnlain vMlh 
ecclesiastical rites. St. Coliimba, the Abbot of Iona, 
w»B away in a neighbouring? island, when, as his 
biographer Adamnmv tells us, an angel appeared 
before him holding the glass look of the Ordination 
of Kings. Columba looked therein— (modern cri- 
tics believe this to have been crystal-gazing-) 
and the name Aid>m was clearly discernible. But 
the Abbot had a predileciuni for a younger broiher 
of the mall Hms supernaturally nominated, and 
refused to omdate. Th: oe time.> the angtd appeared ; 
three times Columba declined to perform the 
sacred function. ‘But on the third night the 
angel with a scorge struck him a bhiw and register- 
ed a mark of the Saints* disobedience which 
remained till death.^ The Abbot on this hied him 
away, blessed Aidan, and ordained bun King. 

We have seen that King Fergus 8U0 years before 
had subdued the Piets. But they were not con- 
quered ; and the next memorable Coronation upon 
the Sacred Stone was that of Kenneth II. the con- 
queror of the Piets. His accession Is animpor-.. 
tant landmark in theJiislory of Scotland, for under 
him Pictland and Scotland became a united king- 
dom, taking henceforth the name of the conquer- 
ing ’race instead of Alban. The fusion of the 
two nations into one was the easier, when we re- 
member that King Kenneth though Scotch by his 
fathers side was Pictish by his ihother’s. it was 
thisKir%^who, for its greater security, removed the 
Stone from the Castle of Diinstaffuage to the. 
Palace of Scoone in the coiitre of Scotland, For 
among the northern nations of Europe the Stone 
of Fate was a continual object of contention, the 
beKbf that whatever country possessed it w'ould be 
the ruling Power, leading to constant wars. Scot- 
land, however, was governed by a succession of 
able monareba, who held their own, and consoli- 
* dated the nation. Let us ^ear in mind that English 
History begins many centuries later than 
that of Scotland. The name Hhigland did not even 
exist till Ihe ninth century, when Egbert of 
Wessex took the name of King of the Angles, or of 


England. The Normans w'ere the c insolidators of 
the kiu.,dom, and up to the time of Alexander 111. 
of Scotland, the two countries w^ere on friendly 
terms, intermarriages being frequent. It was only 
wdien Edward 1. began to look w ith longing eyes 
towards ihe Stone of Destiny in its .shrine in the 
Abbey of Scoone that that enmity between North 
and South Britain arose which lasted down to the 
time of the Union of the Crow'iis under the imitiial 
heir of both, James VI. of Scotland being James I. 
of England. And this long line of -the Stewart 
D} nasty in direct descent from lie bert the Ilnice 
has iU male representative of the Blood-Ko\al at 
thi.s hour r>f w i’itiug seated upon the Stone of Des- 
tiny, so long the Palladium of his race. 

. We have noted that Kenneth U. placed the (Join-; 
nation Slone in the Royal Abbey of Scoone, the 
8eat<^)f Scottish Cjovernment. This was in'84.‘l A.D. 
There it remained for over 400 years utitil Edward I. 
of England ‘ stole a march ' and carried it off to 
London in 1296. But w'e shall mention one pathetic 
Coronation vyhich took place upon it before it 
crossed the Scottish border, that of the boy Kiiif? 
Alexander III. Only six days after the death ot his 
father, Alexander 11. his little son, eight years old, 
was seated on the throne mounted on the Stone 
of Destiny. The Bishops of the Premier Sees, 
St. Andrew's and Dunkeld, and the Abbot of Scoone, 
in their gorgeous gowns* the nobles and a great 
assemblage of people, were gathered around 
the little King. ‘ Suddenly some one remembered 
that the child was not a Knight ; the nobles dis' 
cussed this important matter, and decided that 
knighthood was not essential in the consecration 
of Kings. Then the Bishop of St. Andrews 
explained to the little fellow the oaths that 
were to be taken by himself and his subjects, first 
in Latin, afterwards in French. He was then led 
to the Stone of Destiny, which stood facing the 
Crqif, at the easteDi end of the Chapel, and w’as 
there consecrated by tJji^Bishop. The Crown was 
held over his baby head ; the little hands, 
used to toys, tried to enclose the Itoyal sceptre , 
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and arrayed in the Royal vestments and girded 
with the huge Sword of State, Jhe boy with large 
eyes of wonder, received the homage of the nobles. 
At this moment a Highland Sennachy, or Bard, 
robed in scarlet, suddenly knelt before the Throne, 
with bent head, and addressed the King in Gaelic, 
then the Court language saying:— “Beau nach de 
High Alban Allister, MacAUister, MacWilliam,’* 
and so on through the long gepeology of the Young 
King Blessed be the King of Alban, Alexander, 
son of Alexander &c\ The historian Skene says 
of this scene Rordoun’s description is so gra- 
phic that we can almost picture the bcene. The 
Scottish July day; the Cross in the cimiterium; 
before it the Fateful Stone covered with gold- 
embroidered cloth ; upon it a boy King ; at the 
side the two Bishops and the Abbot of Scoone ; 
before him the great Barons of Scotland kneeling 
befni'e the ancient symbol of Scottish sovereignty ; 
the stone ; the eager Highland Sennachy pressing 
forward to utter his Celtic gutterals ; in the 
back ground the Mount of Belief covered with a 
crowd of people gazing on the solemn scene ; and 
ill the distance the blue range of the Grampians, 
broken only by the pass through which the river 
Tay emerges.” 

More than three hundred years. pass away, but 
the Stone of Fate does not forget its destiny, and 
"e find the twice-crow^ned King, James Stewart 
anointed the first King of the united realms of 
Scotland and England. As the present King is 
Bdwurd VII. of England and I. of Scotland, so was 
James VI. of Scotland and 1. of England. 
Ihough silent in these passing centuries— the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth — the prophecyat- 
itached tothe Stone of Scoone^was fulfilled when 
Scottish James VI. as James I. of England 
crowned upon the Stone at his English 
inauguration at Westminster. 

^ uhar that Stone is, Scottis shall master be,” 
the old Scotch prediction. And upon “ that 

'every British Sovereign has received oonse- 
“^•‘•tion since. 


All this is matter of history, but what says far 
more ancient tradition ? 

The career of the Stone opens dramatically 
some Tour thousand years ago with an eventful 
incident in the life of the ancestor of many Kings, 
who saw visions at Bethel, and dreaded the holy 
place of prophetic dreams. At Luz, the pillow of 
him who was called “ a Prince who had power 
with God ” received the first oil of anointing to 
kingly consecration, at the hands of the great 
founder of the Royal House of David. And to 
this day the Stone beneath the Coronation Chair of 
Westminster Abbey is pointed out to visitors as 
“ Jacob’s Pillow'.” 

But, it may be said, granted that the Stone is 
the actual Stone of Bethel, (for the extraordinary 
care of nations for it and their revering it as their 
chief treasure undoubtedly points to no ordinary 
claim;— what has that to do with the prophecy 
concerning it, and its singular relation to the 
Scots ? Tradition answers the question. And in 
the East, if anywhere, tradition cannot be dis- 
regarded. Tradition, says the Scots (a branch of 
whom, by the way, were our warlike friends 
of Northern India, the Scythians) took their 
name from Scota an Eastern Princess, who 
was married bo Gathelus, son of Cecrops King 
of Athens, and whose descendants founded 
a kingdom in the North of Ireland. Into this 
Kingdom came another fair Princess from the 
East. The legend goes that the Altar-pillow 
consecrated by Jacob at Luz was taken to Jerusa- 
lem, forming one of the sacred treasures of the 
Temple. It was known to be in the Temple at the 
time of the Babylonish Captivity— the “Eben 
Scbethia” or chief corner Stone, in the sense W 
testifying to the presence of Jehovah.* Now it is 

» Professor Ramsay, the eminent geologist, examined 
the Stone at the request of Dean Stanley, and expressed 
the opinion that it appeared as if it had been originally " 
prepared for building purpose^ but had not been so used 
and that it bore marks of having been borne about in 
many migrations. Possibly, then, there is literal as well 
as prophetic truth in the words of Soriptare—“The Stone 
which the builders rejected is teoome the Chief 
Corner Stone,” Psl. CXVIII. 22. 
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an undeniable historical fact that about the very 
time ot' the Babylonish Captivity B. 0. 580, a 
“ Princess from the Eaat'^ did arrive in the North 
of Ireland, accompanied by two guardians. One 
of these was known as the Ollam Fola^ a title 
composed of a Hebrew and a Celtic word, meaning 
a “ Eevealer or Prophet.” The other was called 
Brug; and the name of the Princess was Tephi, or 
TeaTephi, purely Hebrew, “ implying all that is 
delectable in woman.” 

These distinguished visitors to the Court of the 
King of Ulster, had with them a very precious relic 
which was received into Ireland under tlie name 
of Im Phail^ which in Hebrew means — “ The 
Stone wonderful or precious.” It was regarded 
with the utmost reverence, and was the Corona- 
tion Stone on Tara Hill of all the Scot Kings of 
Ireland. Tephi herself, with whom the King of 
Ulster fell in love and married her, was crowned 
upon it, and Dean Stanley, who may be accepted 
as an authority on the subject, says in his “ Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey,” — “ The chief object 
of attraction to this day, to the innumerable visi- 
tors of the Abbey is, probably, that ancient Irish 
monument of the Empire, known as the Coronation 
Stone.” 

Now who were these threa mysterious visitors 
who arrived in Ulster, and who bore with them so 
much of the Hebrew element? Tradition says 
they w^re Jeremiah the Prophet (the Ollam 
Eola) and Barach the Scribe (the Brug of Irish 
history) — and the Princess Tephi, daughter of 
King Zedekiah, who replanted in the British 
Isles the line of the King of Israel. We 
have already noted that the arrival of the 
“ King's daughter ” from the East corresponded 
in date with a time not long after the sack of 
Jerusalem, and flight of the remnant of Judah. 
The King of Babylon, we read, after slaying all 
Zedekiah's sons before his eyes, blinded him, 
bound him in chains, and carried him to Babylon, 
where he died in prison. But the whole of the 
Royal family were not destroyed. Two at least 


of the Princesses escaped, and were carried into 
Egypt with Jere^niah the Prophet and Barach. 
The Royal refugees were entertained for a 
in tl)e House of Pharoah, at Tahpanes in Egypt. 
But Jeremiah had a divine mission to execute 
and with one at least of the Princesses (we cun 
trace only one) set sail for the land of the 
Danites (Denmark) but was wrecked off the 
coast of Ireland, and hospitably received by the. 
King of Ulster. Jeremiali^s mission was “ to build 
and to plant.” He “ built up ” in Ulster a School 
of Prophets, called the Mur Ollaman^ and h«^ 
founded a system of jurisprudence based upon the 
Ten Commandments and on thoroughly Hebrew 
lines. He “ planted” a line of sovereigns by his 
consent to the marniage of his royal ward 
to the King of Ulster, on condition of his renomu!- 
ing Baalism and accepting the religion of his ^ 
Bride. This, for the love he bore her, he did —us 
an old Celtic poem tells us — 

“ She received from him all favours .die desirM. 

“ And all his promises to her he fulfilled. 

“ Tephi was her name, she excelled all virgins." 

Now all this is shadowed forth in sacred prophecy 
It says of the legitimate succession of the ruling 
line after the destruction of Jerusalem lliat it slioulil 
be a '‘^tender one” le., feminine and not masculinr 
a “ King's daughter.” It says the kingdom should 
“ brhifjf forth houghs” and “ shoot forth sprigs, 
i.e., beget colonies. It says that “ under it shiH 
dtvell fowl of every tving i.e., every nation shall tradt^ 
with it and send their consuls and ambassadors to 
“ dwell ” in it. Finally, prophecy says “ it ivill be n 
land of traffic ” “ a city of ma'chants” “ planted by 
great waters” a “spreading vine.” Can any present- 
day description be ii»ore accurate of the great and 
spreading British Empire ? The Empire planted I 
by the beautiful Princess Tephi of J udab, the 
“ tender one,” nearly 3000 years ago* and ol vbow 

♦ Jeremiah prophesied that “ David shall 
man to sit upon the throne of the House of laiael.*' ^ 
word translaled man iOhe Hebrew word 
includes either sex, ood^uently implies female succe 
eion. 
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our King-Emperor is, as we believe, the lineal des- 
cendant. 

And all this time the Royal family clung closely 
to their Lia Fail^ carrying it with them in all their 
migrations, planting it in Scotland on their found- 
ing a new kingdom ; reverencing it throughout 
all vicissitudes as the seal of their supremacy. It 
was this superstitious belief in its power which in- 
duced Edward 1. to carry it off to England, vainly 
imagining that he would in so doing subjugate 
the Scots and win a dual Crown. But what hap- 
pened? Instead of winning a dual Crown for 
England, he prepared one for Scotland, when in 
process of time England was without an heir, and 
a Scottish King came back to his ow n. In vnin 
Henry VI 11. married six times to obtain an 
heir —Destiny must be fulfilled, and “ that Stone 
recpiirod that “ where it should be, a Scot should 
ho.’' Regard it how we may, we must recognise 
something remarkable in the career of this 
ancient monolith. It has set its stamp on 
tliu annals of three warlike kingdoms. It 
1ms curried its course of supremacy from the sixth 
century B. C. to the twentieth A.D. Upheavals 
alike of Church and State have left it unmoved. 
Iteformation, Revolution , Dynasties — all have 
passed. The Stone of Destiny remains. 

VV^e mentioned above “a lion rampant on a 
yellow field.” This, when you come to think of it, 
is a strange device for a Western nation. The 
hion is an animal of a tropic clime, how comes he 
into the British Standard? In the upper and outer 
quartering of the Royal Standard is a Lion ram- 
pant, red, on a golden ground. This is the Lion 
'»! the Scotch Standard and was quartered in the 
Arms of England when James Stewart acceded to 
the dual throne, and Great Britain became a United 
l^ingdom. He inherited bis quarterings from his 
ancestors, the Kings of Ulster, the Keepers 
^^1 the Stone of Destiny and the descendants 
nt the Princess from the East. And it hap- 
pens that the lion is also the blazon of the 
House of David. Curiously enough, there is also 


the Unicorn in the Royal Arms — for it was said of 
Israel, “ he hath the strength of an Unicorn.” So 
that we have been for centuries, as it has been 
well remarked, “ flying David's banner over our 
Royal residences ” 

It has also been related that the late revered 
Queen-Empress, than w hom no one had a clearer 
head, accepted with the Prince consort the tradi- 
tion of her Scotch descent from the House of David, 
King of Israel. In the family Tree of the British 
Royal line the name David is engrossed at the foot 
of the Tree and the name Victoria in a remote top- 
most branch — yet in an unbroken line. 

The Stone in appearance is simply a rough 
block of red sandstone showing traces of great 
antiquity and many buffetings. Canon Tristram in 
his book The Land of Moah says that just the 
same description of Stone is found near the surface 
(where Jacob could easily find it) on the Western 
shores of the Dead Sea. It is about three fourths 
of a yard long, and about half a yard broad. 
Placed in the ancient Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor, in Westminster, it is cased beneath 
the antique carved Coronation Chair, and is never 
moved. The Chair was specially made to fit it six 
hundred yeais ago by order of Edward I. and is 
still in fair preservation. It is always covered with 
Cloth of Gold for Coronation ceremonies. 

Such is the Coronation Stone which the greatest 
Empire on earth and the most practical preserves 
as a precious relic in the inner shrine of the 
greatest of her Abbeys. 

Such is the Stone, hoar in historic antiquity 
upon which moriarchs of the Scottish Blood-Royal 
for two thousand years have been invested with 
“ The round and top of sovereignty.” 

Febdebick Babb. 


REUTER'S TELEGRAM Co., Ltd. 

Chrlstlaa Collie BuUdlag* Madras. 

Telegrams despatched to Europe, America, South Africa 
and Australasia. 

Bemittances by Telegraph to all parts undertaken at 
most favourable rales. 

A. H. MURRAY, Manager, 
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THE LAKE OF PALMS* 


f llE Lake of Palms is an excellent novel by 
Mr. B. C. Lutt, descriptive of middle class 
Hindu home life. We conceive it is the first 
attempt of Mr. Dutt to enlighten the English 
public of matters Indian through the medium of a 
novel. We believe his poetical version of the 
great Indian epics is known to English readers 
and we must congratulate Mr. Dutt upon the 
success he has achieved in the new role of a 
novelist. 

The story is entirely Indian. Although there is 
not much of a plot to^speak of, the short story has 
furnished him with a setting for charming descrip- 
tions of scenes of Hindu home life. The story 
begins with a young Hindu widow and her two 
little daughters at the lakeside in the little village 
of the Lake of Palms. Her husband who was the 
mainstay of the little family was gone, and 
she is thrown on her small resources with 
two little girls on her hands. 8he is taken into 
the house of a rich relative with her daughters 
who grow up there in the companionship of Uma, 
the handsome daughter of the house. The young 
widow has all the resignation of the average 
Hindu widow and far from bemoaning her lot 
content to make the best of her situation and her 
only anxiety in life is to see her daughters well 
married. Bhidix and Sudha grow up in their new 
home, two innocent sisters whose horizon was the 
little village in which they lived. They have 
another companion in Kali the daughter of a 
neighbour and all the girls grow up in strong 
mutual friendship. The mother’s one ambition in 
life is gratified and Bindu and Sudha are married. 
Hem w«ta young man of high character but with 
little property and he pitied the condition of the 
orphan children and selected Bindu for his wife 
against the advice of knowing elders. 

They are married while they are girls and their 
mother dies soon after. JBut little Budha becomes 
a widow before she is twelve and has not even i*ea- 
lisSd what marriage and widowhood meant. Kali 
and Uma are likewise married, the former to a 
middle aged man of forty and the latter to a young 
^mindar of fortune. As years roll on the girls 
join their husbands in their own homos and are 
separated. Poor Sudha lives with her sister. Hem 
has now a family to take care of, his little wife and 

♦ A story of Indian Domestic Life, —By Romesh Ohun- 
der Dfttt, O.I.K. London, T. Fisher Unwin. (Price Rs. 3. 
To be had of G. A. Natesan A Co., Esplanade, Madras } 


two children and a widowed sister-in-law. lijj, 
means are small and the few acres he ov\n.s 
give him enough to live in happiness if not in 
comfort. 

Love in India begins and grows after marriatre 
unlike the countries in tlie West. Hem and HimU 
live a happy and contented life and join each 
other’s love and affection. Hindu knows no msm 
but her lord and husband, and no male society but 
that of her husband 1ms any attractions for iier. 

Kali has a brother Barai reading for his degree 
at a College in Calcutta. He is on a visit to llmi 
and begs him hard to spend a few days in Calcutta 
with his small family. Mr. Halt’s description of 
the separation of his little family from the village 
home and the feelings of genuine grief which 
their departure inspires in the circle of village 
friends can hardly be appreciated by the English 
reader. But to one acquainted with Indian life, the 
picture is lifelike. Sarat courted the companion8hi|) 
of his friends for he was ahme in the wide world 
of Calcutta. His aged mother who loved with the 
doting affection of a Hindu mother but whose 
affection was yet subordinate to the devotion lo 
the life hereafter had left him for Benares to 
spend and end her days in the holiest of holy 
cities. 

Barat and his village friends live close to each 
other and the young man is a daily visitor to the 
house of Hem where he narrates to the family group 
the stories of the wide world, with which as a 
college student he is more familiar. Their intimacy 
grow s and Barat is stricken with the charms of the 
simple and unfortunate Budha. He dare not make 
love to her for the marriage of a high caste Hiudtt 
widow is prohibited by custom though the great 
Vidyasagar had proclaimed the authority of the 
Bastra in its favour. Custom rules Hindu society 
more than the law and the shastra and the young 
man shuts himself up and pines- away unable to 
find a solution to the difficulty. After days and 
months of self-banishment he resolves to make an 
appeal to the elder sister to help him in his trouble. 
One night he pays a visit to Bindu and opens bw 
heart* to her. Bindu knows the young man 8 
fancy to be a foolish dream but she had kno'vn 
him long and bis sincerity was beyond all question. 
He promises to lay the matter before her hua 
band and communicates the decision though she 
knew well enough what it would be. The hus- 
band and the wife consult together. They kne'v 
that the condition of the young man was desperate 
and their refusal would drive him wad. They 
knew also the odiirtT which society would heap 
upon them.^ 
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bad beard that the sba^lras sh actioned 
the union. They were simple and bonest folks. 
Whttt right bad they to sacrifice the happiness of 
the little girl that they may enjoy the good-will 
of society. They took their decision and Sarat 
vvas told that they would not sland in the way of 
his liappiness. News of their intended alliance 
spread abroad and people far and near began to 
shake tlieir heads. Sarat's mother in distant Benares 
heard the ugly rumour and began to grieve that 
the fair fame of their ancient family was about 
to receive a stain from the hand of her loving 
and beautiful son. IShe wrote from Benares 
that she could not believe the story of her son. 
I^aral was once more cast in gloom. The 
old lady came to Calcutta and said the marriage 
iniist not be performed. Sarat loved his mother 
more than himself and everywhere feeling of 
happiness for himself gave way before his duty to 
his tiged mother whose end he would not hasten 
by sorrow. He leaves Calcutta. Kalins middle 
aged husband is very ill and all medical skill is of 
no avail. KaUs mother-in-law wliose watchful eye 
looks after the house and all its wants dreams a 
dream that a pilgrimage to Jagannath w ould save 
her son. Sarat is a w^elcoine companion to this 
group of pilgrims — Kali, her husband and his mother 
oil their w'ay to the holy city by the seashore. 
Mr. Butt takes advantage of this journey to give 
short little descriptions of several Indian towns 
and villages through which the pilgrims pass. Jagan- 
nath is reached. The change of air and scene 
and we may be permitted to add the influence of 
that benign power which manifests itself in 
shapes and forms unknown to man restored the 
invalid to his normal health. The pilgrims return 
to their native city but one of them would stay 
behind. The aged mother-in-law whose care and 
foresight had regulated every detail of domestic 
life has had enough of life’s cares and anxieties 
and must devote the rest of her days to the service 
of G(xl. The happiness of domestic life, the 
attacliment of a loving son, the respect and obe- 
dience of her daughters and her daughter-in- 
law are nothing now' to her. Her son had been 
restored to health and her wise and dutiful 
daughter-in-law must now manage the home which 
bad hitherto been proud of her sway. 

She must live in Jagannath for the rest of her 
bfe. The rest of the company sorrowing leave 
her behind. Meanwhile one of the three girl 
companions of the village, beautiful Uma w’edded 
to the rich Zemindar was going through a series 
misfortunes which her sisters less favoured by 
fortune had not to undergo. Uma's husband was 
drawn into the stream of the high society of 


Calcutta. Brawn to evil w'ays he went from bad to 
worse. iVasts and nantches and theatricals followed 
in rapid succession and the young man whobeganhis 
life as a loving husband soon neglected his con- 
sort and plunged her into misery, Separated from 
all the world, Uma spent her days and her nights 
in sorrow'. One day it chanced that Hem passed the 
palatial residence of tlie Zemindar. Attracted by the 
mirth he enquired and learnt tliat it was the house 
of Ulna’s husband. He went in and was welcomed 
by the Bacchanalian group, lie managed to have 
a talk with Uina whose misery and anguish of heart 
he was easily able to divine. He returned home 
and sent his wife to help Uma in her misery. 
The companions of childhood once again met and 
communicated their sorrows to each other — Bindu, 
the condition of her sister Sudha against w hom 
society had vowed its vengeance for daring to enter- 
tain the idea of remarriage and proud Uma, her 
loneliness amid.st all the wealth and luxury and 
pomp by which she was surrounded. Bindu could 
bring no succour to the afflicted love of Urna and 
proud in her loneliness. Uma pined away in 
grief. Unable to bear this load of grief any longer, 
Uma threw aside her rich garments and the jewels 
her husband bad given her in days of affection. 
She left the home that was no longer dear to her 
in the robes of a mendicant. Uma was gone and 
the husband felt dismayed. The recollections of 
earlier years and all the affection of their old marri- 
ed life crow'ded upon him. Uma had stolen from 
the house by night. Men w ent about to seek her 
and found no trace of her. She was last observed 
near the Hoogly bathing ghaut and the rest 
was matter for conjecture. He had spent his 
fortune upon wine and women but that 
was nothing. The idea of murder drove him 
mad. Kemorse now stung his soul and he be- 
came a homeless wanderer from place to place. 
Mr. Butt has given a touching picture of this dis- 
tracted husband who pays heavily for his wild 
w’ays. At last he obtains some clue to the 
mystery. His wife Uma is n(*t dead but she is a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. He seeks her 
in town and village, in one holy city after another 
and at last weary and footsore he is exhausted 
on the steps leading to the river Gy a. He ahod 
traced her to Gyacity, to the house where she 
lodged, to the companions with whom she stayed 
last but still he found her not. As he lay on the 
steps of the river unconscious he felt the touch of 
her familiar hand. He opened his eyes and saw 
his own dear Uma who stood before him in the 
garb of a ganya$ini who had renounced the world. 
Bhe bad steeled her heart against her husband but 
she was a Hindu wife and the pow er of old love and 
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the sense of duty mastered her strong nature. 
She yielded and the husband who had paid dearly 
for his sins, heavy as they were, bes ought forgive- 
ness for the past and led his weeping wife once 
again to his ancestral home. 

Sarat had returned from the pilgrimage to 
Jagannath and his old mother to whom the one 
attachment in life was her son, relented. She 
took counsel of the Shastris und withdrew her 
injunction against Sarat’s marriage with Sudha. 
The quiet girl who knew not I he meaning of her 
enforced widowhood in India and who suddenly 
awoke to a sense of her misery when she was on 
®very body*s lips was now united to the young man 
who loved her and pitied her and whose love she 
returned with her whole heart. 

Hem is taken into the service of our familiar 
friend the Zemindar and all the girls who had 
grown in their loving childhood in the Lake of 
Palms was once more brought together in the 
happiness of their wedded lives. 

The simple story is told in a most attractive man- 
ner and while it will remind the Hindu reader of ’ 
scenes and characters with which he is familiar it 
will enable the English reader to acquire a know- 
ledge of Indian home life which many year’s resi- 
dence in this country lias not gifen to the majority 
of Englishmen. Mr. Dutt has availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded by the narration of the 
story to introduce some of his favourite political 
ideas wl|jch are exceedingly unsavoury to the 
inajority*^ 6f Anglo-J ndians. 

But we would ask Englishmen at home and in 
India to put aside their prejudice and to read this 
novel of Indian life wliich is likely to give a far 
better insight into the ways and habits of thought 
of their Indian fellow subjects than piles of official 
repofts. Mr. Dutt is master of a happy literary 
style and few Englishmen in this country can 
boast of the power of narration which Mr. Dutt has 
displayed in this volume. We congratulate Mr. Dutt 
on the happy inspiration that suggested to him this 
piece of literary work and upon the service he has 
done to his countrymen in enabling their English 
masters to gain some insight into their ways and 
inodes of thought. 

V. Kbishnabwami Aiyak. 


THE INDIA OF AURANGZIB hy Jadumth 

Sarkar, Professor of English Literature. 

Patna, College. {Bose Brothers^ Calcutta^ 1902. 

Pi'ice Two llupees). 

The author Mr. Jadiinath Sarkar, makes lui 
able and successful attempt to compare the India 
of Aurangzib with the India of Akbar in regard 
to topography, statistics, and nmds. The compari- 
son io founded on materials supplied by two 
Persian works written by Hindu historians, vk., 
the KhuUata-t-Tawarikh of Sujjan liai (writU'n 
ill 1699) and the Chahar Gulshan of Chattar 
Man (written in 1759). Professor Sarkar trans- 
lates, with annotations, only portions of these 
works, as his aim is only to supply the gap in 
our knowledge of Indian topography and statis- 
tics in the, interval between the appearance 
of the Ain-i-Akbari and the foundation of the 
British Empire in India. The Professor does not 
evidently think highly of the accounts of Kings 
and saints given in these works. 

The most valuable part of the volume is the 
elaborate and learned introduction prefixed by 
Professor Sarkar to his translation of the works of 
the two Hindu historians of the past. In dealing 
with the extent and revenue of the Moghul Empire 
as a whole, as well as with the separate provinces, 
the author shows clearly that the Moghul adminis- 
tration was notone of an immobile and stereotyped 
character, but was marked by the elasticity and 
expansiveness which are never found wanting in 
every political system that has lived usefully for 
centuries. Professor Sarkar brings out clearly both 
the external expansion of the Mogliul Empire by 
the annexation of new provinces and the internal 
grow'th of the old provinces by the progress of 
surveys, the sub-division of territory, and the im- 
provement of the administrative system. The 
author’s topographical notes are throughout in- 
teresting, and he also brings together a vast amount 
of important and valuable information regarding 
the mines, animals, crops, industries, and manufac* 
tures of the several provinces of the Empire* 
Professor Sarkar’s notes on the customs and modes 
of living of the people form an interesting feature 
of his Introduction. 

The volume is not only interesting as furnishing 
useful information to the historian and student 
regarding an important period of Indian history, 
but is, in our view, a work of special value as 
founded on authentieTliiaterials supplied by 
Hindu historians of the past. 
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the ideal of universities hy Adolf 

Brodhecl% Ph. D. {Published hy the Metajdiysieal 

Publishing Companyy 503, Fifth Avenue 

New Yorlc), 

This is a re-print of nine essays by I he author 
which appeared in the Metaphysical Magazine of 
j^tnvYork. They do not attempt to deal exhaustively 
with the various topics which sugt^est themselves 
in connection with the Universities. The questions 
which the author sets before himself are : — 

(1) Where the lower schools should end and 
the Universities begin ? 

(2) What should be the pursuits of the Univer- 
sities ? and, 

(3) What is the proper relation of Universities 
to the State 1 

As a preliminary to the solution of these 
questions, T)r. Brodbeck consideia the ideals of learn- 
ing which have prevaihd ir; Universities atditter- 
ent si ages in the history of Kiirope and are now 
represented in the different faculties of a modern 
University. What the author means by ideals of 
learning is not so much the ends or objects which 
arc desired to be attained by learning as the 
subjects of study which commanded the greatest 
attention. The four main ideals of learning accord- 
ing to him are : — (1) Philosophy which was the 
favourite pursuit of the Greeks ; (2) Law which was 
the chief study among the Eomans; (3) Theology 
which was predominant in the middle ages and (4) 
Physical science which has been most cultivated in 
modern times. In each of these departments of 
knowledge the author distinguishes four currents 
of thought which have tended to inlluence the 
study of it at the present time. This, however, is a 
matter of detail wdiich it is unnecessary to go into 
here. The upper limit of the secondary education 
which qualifies for entrance into the University 
is reached in the Grammar Schools of England or 
the gymnasia or the Iteal-Schulon of Germany. 
While importance is attached to the study of the 
classical languages in the Grammar Schools and to 
the study of sciences and modern languages in the 
Eeal-Schulon a new class of institutions has arisen 
called lieal' Gym nasi en in Germany in which the 
claims of the classical languages as w ell as those of 
Science and modern languages are equally recog- 
nised and instruction in all is regarded as a pre- 
paration for the University. 

The true function of a University is to provide 
facilities for the acquisition of knowledge and 
power, to translate it into more familiar language 
for the acquirement of a knowledge of theory and 


practice in so far as the latter implies a know- 
ledge of principles and rises above mere handi- 
craft. The Universities now' in existence impart 
only theoritical knowledge and a student must 
resort to the higher technical schools if he seeks 
practical knowledge. The ideal University for the 
future is one which will make provison for both 
departments of knowledge. Even after such an 
ideal University comes into existence special schools 
for special subjects must continue to exist. But 
these special schools must avoid the danger of the 
narrowing effects of overspecializatiou, by pro- 
viding for inetruction in subsidiary and connected 
subjects and by including in its staff teachers w’ho 
can co-ordinate knowledge and not merely devote 
themselves to the investigation of some micros- 
copic portion of the field of truth. As to the re- 
lation of the stale to the University the depen- 
dence of the University upon the support of the 
Government is attended by disadvantages as well 
as advantages. Such dependence is not favour- 
able to the progress of truth especially in the 
moral sciences. The ideal University should be 
completely independent of Church and Slate 
and (‘stublished as a private institution, by private 
subscription. The State should be morally bound to 
acknowledge it as a power and assist it pecuniarily 
without interfering with its policy. The most 
pretentious essay in tire book and one upon which 
the author evidently sets great value is the one 
which attempts 1o classify all the sciences. Dr. 
Brodbeck states he has qualified himself by making 
encyclopaedic studies for five years in the South 
Kensington Museum. But we very much doubt 
whether his classification is likely to be acceptable 
to scientists^ Witness for instance his classification 
of plants and animals according as they inhabit 
the water pond or the soil. 

Theoretics! science, he divides into fundamental, 
objective and subjective science. Technical know'- 
ledge is divided into fundamental, objective, and 
subjective technics. What the author means by 
fundamental science is practically logic, and the 
classification of the sciences. By objective science 
is meant the science of material objects and by 
subjective science the science ofetliics and the 
cognate sciences dealing with man. We cafinot 
within the limits of this short review give the fur- 
ther details of the classification nor do w'e think it 
w’ould be of much profit to our readers. The chief- 
striking feature about the book is the uncouth 
terminology adopted by the author. The author 
often loses himself in vague and obscure generali- 
ties and the fact that he is his own translator from 
the German has perhaps suggested the defect. 
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Story of Music iy Oeorge Crmml. 
demies Limited, 

There is no reason why the story of the divine 
art of music should not be compressed into a volume 
of the popular hand-book dimensions, provided it 
is w'ell and judiciously done, and this, allowing 
for certain idiosyncracies and personal opinions of 
the author, is what has been achieved in the little 
volume under review. In Music perhaps there 
have been, are and will be more orthodoxies and 
heterodoxies than in any other science and art, 
and this must always be the case in a matter 
which appeals w holly to the emotional sicie of a 
man. Therefore, when our author departs from 
facts and allows himself to comment and express 
his own opinion, there is always room lor diver- 
gence of opinion between him and his readers. For 
ourselves we confess that in the main we agree 
with him almost entirely in his estimates of musi- 
cians and measures that come iiader iiis examina- 
tion. It is always difficult in the case of so com- 
plicated a science and one which — pace the late 
Hev. Mr. Haweis — lias not and probably will not 
ever reach a stage of final development to com- 
press its story into the compass that has been 
attempted. What has been done however has been 
well achieved ; and even in its primer form the 
little volume is in certain purposes a valuable work 
of reference. The author dismisses tlie origin of 
music in a few words and there is no doubt 
that the youngest and the greatest of the arts 
is practically one of the oldest, dating back to the 
time when man was able to take an interest in 
various natural causes such as the sighing of leaves, 
the songs of the birds, the roar of the ocean, or 
the impressive tones of mighty ttiunder. The main 
who first tried to reproduce these raw sounds may 
be said to be the “ father of music.” The more 
regulated and chastely formed are the sounds the 
better is^e music, and the story of music from 
the eai’liest to the present day is the regulating and 
garnering of musical sounds. All musical instru- 
ments are, as is well known, divided into three 
classes, instruments of percussion such as the drum 
and cymbals, reed instruments dependent for the 

S roduction of sound on wind, the greatest modern 
ev^lopment of w'hichis the organ, and finally 
string^ instruments such as the harp, violin and 
modern pianoforte. The combination of these 
three classes of sounds in harmony is the object 
of the modern orchestra. The necessity for music 
brought in its train naturally the need for some 
sort of musical notation or writing to ensure the 
sounds being subsequently correctly reproduced 
and though in all nations in which music in some 
form of development existed possessed some 


method of musical hotation,it vi'as not until the year 
(990-1050) of Guido, surnamed Invenim* uJicae 
that the scale was reconstructed on its present 
solid basis. The* next development was intro- 
duction of time notes and rests and the credit 
for this belongs to Franco, a monk of Cologne. 
This done music was set on its great march. 
The earliest specimens w^e have of harmonised 
music therefore, are the folk songs of the troubad- 
ours, minnesingers, minstrels. The Church too lias 
taken a great, perhaps, the leading part in the deve- 
lopment of an art which contributes so great to 
the beauty and impresNiveness of its services. With 
the introduction of the organ, counterpoint took its 
rise and then musical harmonies had reached a stage 
of development which made everything possible. 
The Fourteenth century saw the rise of opera and 
orchestra which last reached its most perfected form 
in the Passion music of Bach and the masterpieces 
of Handel — the finest and moat imperishable of 
which is “ The Messiali — Symphony is associated 
with the names of Ilaydon, Mozart and Beethoven; 
Opera w’ith Gluck and Verdi. The writer believes 
that the possibility of an English school which 
w'ould have received a very high position in the 
world of music was ruined by the overpowering gran- 
deur and strength of Handel. The story of music in 
England since Piirceirs days has been one long 
striving after an English musical supremacy and the 
struggle has been important from its artistic result: 
but an agreement seems not to be wanting as to wliat 
English style is or shall be. Space precludes oiir 
dealing any further with the little volume but the 
later and most up-to-date chapters give the ordi- 
nary amateur'diletantte musician many a hint and 
suggestion that is worth treasuring for its own sake. 

SPEECHES AND PAPERS ON INDIAN 
QUESTIONS hf Romesh C. Butt, Q.I.tL 
Second Series. (O. A. Natesan and Co.^ Rsjdanwle^ 
Madras. Price Rs, ^). 

Jn this volume have been collected touether 
Mr. Dutt^s speeches and writings for the last two 
years. They bear testimony to the unceasing per- 
severance with which Mr, Dutt has been placing 
before the English and the Indian public the true 
facts in regard to the condition of the country 
and the people. Besides several other important 
utterances and contnbutions this volume contains 
Mr. DutPs replies to the Government of India’s 
resolution on Land .Bqjonue originally publiehe<l 
in four issues of the Bmm. 
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A Catechism of Individualism by Henry Wih 
son M.A,j “ The Liberty lievieiv'^ Publishing Go* 
The author ot this catechism says Individualism 
is the opposite of /Socialism and he gives this 
negative definition because Individualism is the 
natural system, and would never have got a dis- 
tinct name, or have had to search lor its princi- 
ples, and the reasons on which they are founded 
but for the rise of the artificial system of socia- 
lism. The writer thus sums up the individualist’s 
doctrine : 

Individualism means enlisting the natural 
tendencies of human nature on behalf of well- 
being, as we all do when we reward our children 
if they are good and punish them if disobedient, 
and as a workman avails himself of the natural 
forces of gravitation, friction, etc., to do his work 
with the least effort. It holds, with Jesus, that 
gooil and evil spring from the heart of man and 
thence affect his surroundings, so that the way to 
improve him is to deal with the cause, by persua- 
sion, and not with the effect, by compulsion. It 
holds that social progress, like all natural healthy 
growths, is slow and that no forced and artificial 
effect is permanent. It holds that every action 
has indirect and remote effects as well as immediate 
ones, and that the former are generally more 
important. It holds that the State has no money 
but what it takes from the people. It holds that 
denunciation of the idle rich who have earned or 
lawfully acquired their riches accords ill with the 
proposal to pension a man at his prime w'hether he 
has earned his pension or not. It holds that im- 
iperfect instruments cannot turn out perfect work, 
however good the scheme. It holds that periodi- 
city is the law of the universe, so that the only 
way to prosperity is to woi'k hard while we have 
the chance and make hay while the sun shines. 
It points to the success of the Jews and of all brain 
workers who pursue this plan. It points out that 
the time of England’s prosperity coincides with 
the reign of laissez fairs and the complaints of 
herman competition with the present system of 
socialist interference. 
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TCoptcd from pevio^icals. 

LORO SALISBURY. 

Mr. Julian Kalpli contributes to the July 
Century an appreciative notice of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The incidents of his long public life and 
the great movementH that he influenced cannot be 
recounted here. The Marquis, though not exactly 
despised by fortune, has had to graduate in the 
school of difficulty like many other truly great 
men. His experience of hardship and strenuous 
labour in early life must have been of immense 
use in the trials of office even to the man w ho, 
among his contemporaries, was remarkable for lack 
of sympathy and aristocratic aloofness. In his 
twentieth year he left college, and making the 
rand tour of Europe, went to New Zealand where 
e lived for some time the life of cattlemen. He 
was then induced to try his fortune at gold-dig- 
ging in Australia where he lived in the rudest sort 
of shack and was known among his fellow miners 
as Long Bob Cecil. On returning hqine in l<So3 
he entered the House of Commons as member for 
Stamford, a constituency which was faithful to him 
till 1868, the year of his translation to the Upper 
House. His marriage in 1857 with a lady 
of no means displeased his father and threw 
him upon his own resources. It was then that he, 
joined the ranks of journali.siu,and lived by his con- 
tributions to the Saturday Review, the Quarterly, 
the Morning Chronicle and the Times. It was not 
till 1865 that by the death of his elder brother he 
became Lord Cran borne and was freed from the 
necessity of writing for the press for his livelihood. 
Three years later he succeeded to the Marquisate of 
his father and took his seat in the House of Lords. 
For one year in 1866 and for tw o years in 1874 
and 1875^he was Secretary of State for India. In 
1878 hef shcceeded Lord Derby as Secretary of State 
for Foreign affairs, and this office he kept in his 
own hands whenever his party was in power until 
quite recently when he conferred it upon Lord 
Lansdowne. It is as Foreign Secretary that Lord 
Salisbury must be judged, for in domestic legislation 
h9 allowed others to play the chief part, perhaps 
finding for his aristocratic temper a more suitable 
field in the conduct of foreign affairs where he 
could keep his own counsel and keep out the inter- 
fering tendency of the democratic age, with which 
he had none too much sympathy. Whether it was 
owing to his own love of peace or the late Queen’s 
intense aversion to war. Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy was marked by what his adherents call 
graceful concessions and what bis opponents caU 
weak surrender of prestige and territory. But his 
patience, good humour and consummate skill were 


markedly displayed in bis avoidance of war in 189.5 
at the time of the Venezuela message of President 
Cleveland and a little later w hen the Kaizer 
his impulsive message of sympathy to President 
Kruger. 

By agreements with Portugal, France and Germany he 
determined tlie possessions and boundaries of the various 
European holdings in Africa, and if he did not lestoip 
and preserve England’s former relations with Turkey, he 
did 80 control her place in Egypt as to put Enghand's 
supremacy there beyond future question. 

The follow'ing extract describes his career in 
the Houfte of Commons. 

He is said to have cut an awkward figure when addros.-, 
ing his fellow-racrabora. He gesticulated ungjacefnlly. 
even clumsily, and his voice w'as harsh anil inflexible 
As a politician he was not to be depended upon by hi.s 
own party, anci so biting and severe were his retorts in 
debate an(i his characterizations of the men and piinoi- 
plea which he opposed, so seemingly needless and uncall- 
ed for were his sarcastic utterances, that many membois 
heartily disliked and many others fe.are(i him. His gicnt 
gifts, other than the intellectual equipment which ron- 
dored him instantly ready and resourceful in debate, did 
not make themselves apparent at this time, unless they 
were recognized in the very narrow circle of his inti mat os 
Intense conservatism, a haughty, unwavering devotion to 
caste, and a linn faith in the virtues and establishod 
rights of the nobility and the Church — these printM'ples 
never lost his support or found him wave'-ing ; but he did 
not hesitate to differ with his jiaity at times, and (ovoii 
by his pen, at least) to warn that party against its 
leader, when that leader was Disraeli. 

In the House of Lords ho was more in hi.-! 
element. 

He found almost no chance, or leave either, to continue 
ill the calm and staid upper house the style of spcakini); 
which had most distinguished him when he was lnyinj; 
the foundations of his public career. Though it was in 
that chamber that he was called “ a master of flouts and 
gibes and jeers,” he had both mellowed a great deal and, 
to a gi eater extent, had learned to control himself. At 
the worst, he had never been cruel or intense, and though 
his retorts and comments in debate had stung many nuui 
and had moved even more men to dislike him, they were 
regarded and intended by him but as the sparks which 
iiy from iron on an anvil and serve rather to point, oat 
their source and occasion than to do damage of them- 
selves. On the other hand, he did bring to the House of 
Lords more of importance and interest to countiy 
than it was enjoying when he first lent to it his youthful 
energy, the fresh result of bis study of public hilaiv.s, his 
resourcefulness, wit, and brilliancy as a speaker, and his 
extraordinary mental gifts and information. 

Only two' men tmlked more largely in the public 
eye, — Mr. Gladstone whose impressive personality 
dwarfed all others in popular imagination, and Lorn 
Beaconsfield who outshone everybody in 
ilded chamber by his pyrotechnic brilliance. 
is speaking Mr. .Raljjh^rites : — 

He possesses sincerity, bat it is always manifestjKi 
without enthusiasm. He has eloquence of a highly p® ‘ 
shed kind, bat it is better calcalated to please the e* 
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(^ated than the plain people. Only in one campaign 
aniinst the Gladstone Home Rule Bill did he “ swing 
lound the circle” with stump speeches to the people, and 
then it became very evident that, it he cared to get in 
touch with the masses, he did not succeed in doing so, 
hut stood apart and addressed the higher intelligence of 
the few rather than the hearts or the prejudices of the 
many. He used no notes, but spoke with alight prepa- 
ration and from deep conviction. The frequency of 
hrilliant^and perfectly worded simile.s, chauicterizations, 
and what Disraeli called “jeers and taunts” in his 
adiliesses, suggested careful preparation and a marvellous 
inoinnry. That last he must have had, for in debate in 
the House of Lords he never took written notes of the 
he meant to answer or the ans vers he mccint to 
make, yet he rose in his turn fully armed with reply. He 
leaned heavily upon one hand in speaking, and spoke 
without halts or breaks to the end of what he had to say. 

Lord salisbuiy has been an indefatigable reader 
()1 the literature of tiie day, and has ever been in 
the very front rank of scientists and philosophers. 
.V keen student of philosophy who enjoyed the 
Premier’s friendship and intimacy once hurried to 
liatlield to air his acquaintance with an important 
French philosophical work of which he had secured 
a lirst copy. U" pon his broaching the subject the 
xMarquis quietly said, “ Yes ; 1 read the w ork in 
advance proofs sent me by the author,*’ and began 
to discuss it minutely. We must close this topic 
now with a paragraph dealing with the scientific 
recreations of the ex-Premier. 

Still pleasanter to him are the hours he spends in his 
laboratory, which is said to be unsurpa.ssed in complele- 
ne.ss and modernness by any private laboiatory in 
Kngland. From his youth he Inis had a bent for his 
work, and in physics especially he has attained such 
knowledge as to be sought, for coun.sel and discussion, 
by some of the greatest minds in that field. It is even 
wild of him that if he hud not been a great statesman he 
would have made a greater scientist. The reason that he 
na.<? wirtten and spoken very little upon scientific subjects 
»s that, owing to his modesty and because of his associ- 
cition with many brilliant lights in science, he perhaps too 
fully realizes that other men have a better right than he 
to discuss in public those matters in which he feels him- 
self to be only a student. He has turned his work and 
Knowledge to practical account at. Hatfield, where the 
manor-house, outbuildings, and grounds are illuminated 
).y electricity generated by the water-power provided by 
tiie river JiCa, which runs through the estate. This power 
Ijerlorins other useful work as well. The devices by which 
It smves these purposes are of the most modern and per- 
ect character, and were planned by the marquis, 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


An article on the Empire and Peace in the Uni- 
( Magazine for July is a plea for Imperial 
Mr, C. de Thierry the author is bard 
fcitreet Statesmanship and the in- 
pacity of the military authorities. He is full of 


admiration for the splendid loyalty of the colonies 
and the efficiency of their troops. The Mother 
Country, according to this writer, is much behind 
iter colonies not only in military organization, but 
also in appreciation of the present situation, so 
that it is not right to say that the colonies respond* 
ed to England ; rather it was England that res- 
ponded to the colonies. No credit whatever is due 
to the War Office for the conduct of the war. It 
is ridiculous for it to pride itself, as it does, on 
‘ muddling through ’ a great war. With the steam- 
ship, telephone, railway, and telegraph, is it a 
great thing to have transported 2,00,000 men over 
6,000 miles of ocean ? Mr. Erodrick should have 
been rebuked in Parliament for boasting of it. 
Then the attitude of the opposition is a subject of 
great complaint in the colonies. They cannot be 
expected to submit to be ruled by a Cabinet consist- 
ing of Campbell Bannermans, Courtneys, Morleys, 
and llarcourts. They fully believe what Mr. Seddon 
has said, — that the war would have ended long ago 
but for the opposition. The principle of Free 
Trade is then freely denounced. The writer con- 
tends that it only means Free Imports. It has 
built up not the British Empire, but the United 
(States, which is our most powerful rival. It will, 
if persevered in, deprive England of colonial aid, 
and dethrone her from her commercial pre-emi- 
nence. What will Free Trade do in South Africa? 
The country is about to become the happy hunting- 
ground of our most aggressive rivals. Europe and 
the United States are to reap the benefits of the 
sovereignty established by the British at such 
great sacrifice.” Truly, Fiee Trade is an excellent 
theory, and it is no wonder that the world gives it 
unqualified admiration. A better test of its sincer- 
ity would be the abandonment of protection as a 
fiscal policy.” Finally, the writer is full of indig- 
nation at the treatment accorded by the Govern- 
ment to the Loyalists. No tribute was paid to 
their heroic endurance, no sympathy was expres- 
sed with their ruined condition. We have spent 
at least 6 millions on the Boers, and £ 50,000 on 
the Loyalists. Then we cry aloud to creation tO 
witness our generosity ! ” “ But the step-motherly 
spirit of England is an old story.” “ That it does 
not pay to be loyal to England is as true to-day as 
it was 22 years ago, and 122 years ago ; but as 
South Africans are loyal, not to England, but to 
the Empire, they have their reward. But when 
Englishmen speak of their generosity, let them 
remember the contrast between their treatment of 
the Boers and the Loyalists, and for very shame 
hold their peiioe.” 
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THE DANGER OF OVER-DEVELOPMENT IN MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. 

Mr. Herbert. H. Basseth, in the July number 
ot the Tnvestor^s Chronicle^ puts the interesting 
question whither the Municipalities, Tory, Radi- 
cal, Socialistic are financially drifting in their muni- 
cipal enterprises.** The political significance of 
the threatened over-development of provincial cities 
and towns has not been overlooked by him. In 
the present article however he confines his atten- 
tion to the financial aspect of the question alone, 
which, he says, deserves the consideration of every 
investor in Corporation loans apart from its gene- 
ral interest to economists. Few cities in England are 
over twenty five years of age, so far as their real 
municipal birth is concerned and, as the writer 
puts it, the majority are not yet out of their 
swaddling clothes. In the year 1 87o in which the 
Local Loans Act was passed the rateable value of 
the towns of England and Wales amounted to 
119,079,000 and the outstanding loans to 
X. 99,407,OC0 or about twenty six millions less 
than the rateable value. The outstanding loans 
are now about £, 100,000,000 more than the rate- 
able value. Thus at the end of the financial year 
of 1899, the total sum outstanding was 
276,229,048. With reference to this the 
writer observes : — 

Whilst the country has been watching with pride dur- 
ing twenty-five years (that is, until the recent war period) 
the steady annual reduction of the National Debt, aggre- 
gating about 141,000,000/. during the period, the local 
authorities of England and Wales, have added to their 
debt about 183, 000,000/. When, therefoie, we take into 
account the recent increase in tlie National Debt for war 
purposes, we may safely estimate the present country’s 
burden of indebtedness at very little less than 
1,000,000,000/., or equal to about 29/. per head of 
population. 

These ^ 1 ^ figuies which are giving rise to grave mis- 
givings among those who have followed local government 
finance, not because of any doubt respecting the ability 
of the country to meet its obligations in the shape of the 
interest on and redemption of the loans, but because of 
the rapid increase in the outstanding amounts Are the 
provincial towns and bproughs increasing in wealth in 
proportion to their indebtedness ? Are the loans being 
raised for purposes which will ultimately be reproductive 
and bring profit to the ratepayer’s exchequer 1 Has the 
growing annual interest any relation to the general in- 
crease in rates throughout the country 7 

He leaves the first and the last of these questions 
to be answered by local authorities who possess the 
necessary data. With respect to the second 
question, be points out, that the loans raised for 
reproductive works amount to £. .121,717,472 and 
those .for non-reproductive works amount to 
£. 164, 51 i, 676. 


“ Many of the purposes for which the loans have been 
raised such as schools, bridges, ferries etc., under the 
latter head are presumably partially reproductive. Bridyel 
and ferries may be expected to return a small amount 
in tolls, hospitals and lunatic asylums in fees, cenietrie!, 
in rents, etc., but they cannot rightly be regarded ai. 
directly reproductive, and it is doubtful whether niojo 
than a very small number yield sufficient revenue tu 
meet the interest upon the capital outlay. In the case of 
paiks, public buildings, public libraries etc., it i.s voiy 
certain that the loans would have to be chargecT directly 
upon the rates In some cases the loa.ns which I have 
set down as reproductive constitute a charge upon tin- 
rates when the levenues have proved insufficient to niei t 
the payments of interest, and it is quite possible that in a 
number of them the undertakings are carried on at a 
heavy loss.” 

Evidence of this is to be found in the continued 
increase of obligations. Many of the loans are 
redeemable in ten, fifteen or twenty years, and * 
most within fifty, and many of the older loans 
should be periodically falling due for repayment. 
This should render the amount of outstanding 
h)arj8 each year almost stationary and in many cat-es 
owing to further undertakings increase also. As 
these loans become redeemable and fresh loanis 
have to ho placed on the market, it is foiuid that 
the investor is not content to accept the same rah) 
as before, or requires the stock at a much lower 
price of issue resulting eventually in the fail urn ! 
of Corporation loans. In the following passage 
the writer sounds a note of warning to the Corpo- i 
rations whose borrowing proclivities have already 
over-reached the cautious limit. 

As a general principle the acquirement, by the local 
authority of undertakings, affecting the public welfao- 
and carried on by the State for the gener.al benefit, is. ii 
good one, even if i-uch undei takings arc carried on stt a 
temporary loss. In practice it has yielded excellent le- 
suits in the principal cities of Germany and othci 
coun tries. But there is the danger, which is already very 
evident in the immense increase in loans, that local 
authorities— especially when they are controlled by men 
with a low sense of responsibility — will build up a debt 
out of all proportion to the resources of the town, and 
render the burden of repayment by a future generation 
an almost impossible one. In many comparatively small 
towns there are already to be seen imposing town halji* 
and council chambers, elaborate parks, and other public 
buildings, and although adding lustre to the nppeaiance 
of the town, and giving a certain dignity to the niayoial 
or municipal office, are almost entirely unrerounciativo 
and represent no small proportion of the local rate 
burden. In this respect local authorities may well take 
warning from the results which attended the too free 
borrowing of money for public works in our Austialiai^ 
colonies and in most of the cities of South America. , 
The “over development ” of a town is no whit less j 
serious to Its future state than is the “ over develop* | 
menb” in the case of a child. 
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NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH- 

The Theosophical Heview in its July issue has an 
interesting discussion on “No Religion Higher 
than Truth.” Mr. Alexander Fullerton contends 
that deceit is morally such only when others have 
a right to hiow the truth. This rule is just and 
fair and preservative of all rights. He cites two 
practical illustrations of cases where the right to 
know the truth does not exist — the case of the 
religious persecutor and the man who seeks to 
know secrets given in confidence. In the former 
(«ise a man is “ quite at liberty to withhold his 
convictions or to put forward their opposites, since 
the questioner is demanding something to which he 
has no right and is supporting an illegal question 
with an illegal threat.” An attitude of ignorance is 
excusable, nay ever binding morally, on the per- 
son who has been trusted with a secret. Really he 
knows nothing that he can state, therefore is in 
the position of a person who knows nothing at all. 
It is no lie then to maintain an attitude of perfect 
ignorance, 

Mrs. Besant sees in this argument a blow at 
Truth, for it seems to exalt personal safety and 
life above truth. Where will martyrdom come 
in if every persecuted man may shield his liberty 
by a lie. With regard to secrets, we may guard 
them by silence, but not by falsehood. The best 
thing of course is to give no indication to others 
that one is in possession of a secret. She says : — 

Believing, as I do, in the law of karma, I cannot 
believe that a temporary trouble due to truthful- 
ness is as serious a matter as the poisoning of the 
stream of human trust and confidence by telling a 
lie. The persecutor may kill my body, but why 
should 1 add to this evil of his causing, the worse 
^'Vil of increasing treachery and deceit within 
human society ? Shall I not do more to neutralise 
the results of his evil on society by answering it 
'vith fearlessness and honesty, than if I answer it 
with cowardice and double-dealing ? 


THE CASE AGAINST IMPERIALISM. 

The July yfmm publishes a symposium on “ Why 
I am opposed to Imperialism ?” It consists of four 
short statements of conviction by four public men 
of America. President George Me. A. Miller 
says that it is an abandonment of the high ideal of 
the Declaration of Independence nnd the doctrine 
of political equality. Instead of this ideal, what 
ideal have we ? None at all, for Krpansion is no 
ideal It may he good enough for England and 
Russia, For it is consistent with their governments, 
but the republican ideal of the United States 
cannot be reconciled with expansion, even though 
it be called ‘ benevolent assimilation.’ 

Mr. Bolton Hall looks upon the annexation of 
the Philippines as ‘ criminal aggression’ on the 
part of the nation. Jt is as wrong therefore as an 
individual setting fire to his neigliboiirs’ houses and 
slaughtering lliousands of them. All Americans 
are responsible for this sin, for partnership does not 
diminish guilt. Among the consequences of the 
now expansion movement are official disregard of 
the rights of speech and press ; censorship and 
suppression of news ; the growth of the military 
spirit with its glorification of brute force ; con- 
tempt of the rights of humanity ; and that 
national brag which “ridicules morality, cows 
religious teaching, and is the forerunner of 
national decay.” lie suius up : “ Imperialism’s 
other name is Brutalitg ; and its end, if unchecked, 
is for the victor to deliver himself over to oppres- 
sion and for the conquerors to find themselves 
enslaved.’’ 

Prof. Thomas B. Will is even more violent in 
his denunciation of the Cuban policy and maintains 
that it is hypocrisy and deception to speak of the 
Christianisation and civilisation of the Filipinos, 
while the real object was to find a market for 
surplus products, as iSenator Defew declared in 
the Philadelphia convention without being chal- 
lenged. Despotism in the I’hilippines will lead to 
•despotism at home. Already corruption, coercion, 
the power of the trusts, the fawning upon royalty, 
and similar things are signs of the degradation of 
public life. Impennlism has proved a failuKi^ in 
the case of Greece and Rome, and is sure to prove 
a failure in the case of England, for is not the 
British Empire tottering to its fall? 

Mr. Ernest Crosby opposes the imperialistic 
course of the United States for these reasons : (1) 
it is based on physical force (2) it fills the world 
w'ith haired (B) it is founded on a false pride of 
race (4) it is steeped in esnt and hypocrisy (5) it 
distracts our attention and our material resources 
from the problems that beset us at home. 
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CIVIL JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

By way of commenting upon and drawing a 
corollary from the open “ petition” which appeared 
in the Jannary number of East and West over the 
pseudonym “ Bamji Bin Eowji/' Sir Boland K, 
Wilson Bart contributes an interesting article to 
the July number of that magazine on the aduiinis- 
tration of Civil Justice in India. The passage 
quoted by the writer from the petition is the follow- 
ing 

" That Code, my Loid, is to the villagers like a burning 
liie fed by four other fires— the Court Fees Act, the Stamp 
Act, tlie Registration Act, and the Limitation Act. I ask 
you again to place yourself in the position of a poor 
ploughman and to say whether it is fair to expect him to 
know all these laws as (o the meaning of which even Full 
Benches of the High Court differ— laws which the Govern- 
ment itself cannot understand without the help of its law 
officers — laws which involve the payment of innumerable 
fee* at every turns laws which make the Courts inaccessible 
except to those who can patjs and which enable the man 
with a long purse to spinout litiyationto an inordinate 
length and defy the humble poor— this last alone a problem 
by the way, which your Legal Member confesses he can- 
not solve.” 

The complaint of the petitioner is twofold — lack 
of proper promulgation and the fiscal accessories 
of the Civil Procedure Code. With reference to 
the first Sir Boland says 

“ Mr, Ramji has probably good reason for his suspicion, 
that the vernacular translations of Indian Acts would be ' 
unintelligible to the masses, even apart from the fact 
that less than 2 per cent, of tlie population are able to 
read. Speaking generally, there is evidently too much of 
\vhat Bentham used to call dog-law ; if you want to teach 
our dog to abstain from doing something, you wait till 
e does it and then beat him ” a 

And passing on to the second he observes. 

“ The ordinal y layman has no concern with it until 
actually in sight of a lawsuit, and then he ought to find, 
though as a, matter of fact he does not find, officials ready 
to give hril^hU necessary assistance. If I cannot read, or 
fail to understand a Railway Company’s time tables, I can 
obtain, without fee, at the railway station itself all neces- 
sary information about the trains that are to convey me 
to my particular destination In like manner if I enter a 
civil Court with no previous knowledge of its procedure, 
knowing only that I have suffered what I imagine to be a 
wrong and want redress, 1 ought to be met, as a matter 
of course, by some official with sufficient leisure, brains 
and civility, to explain to me what 1 ought to claim and 
in what form, supposing my story to be trae, what sort of 
evidence I must be able to produce, bow I am to get my 
case set down for hearing etc.” 

Sir Boland Wilson thinks the principal code viz., 
the Civil Procedure without its subsidiary fires, 
the Court Pees, Stamp, Begislration ar<d Limita' 
tk>n Acts w ould be w hat a w ell managed fire 
ought to be, a good servant instead of a bad master. 
About the* system of chaining court fees, the 
writer remarks as follows *. — 


“ While the system inflicts wholly undeserved loss on 
the litigant, or would-be litigant who is in the right, it is 
also apt to punish very much in excess of his deserts the 
one who has put himself in the wrong, it may be thiouirh 
inevitable ignorance of law caused by the Government’s 
own neglect. 

The wl’iter would like to see the champions of 
the Indian ryot summon up courage to demand, 
on his behalf, something better than the old 
Panchayats ; an instalment, if not the whole, of 
some such programme as the follow'ing : — Betentiou 
of the benefits, without the charges, or with 
greatly diminished charges, under the Registration 
Act; Munsiff’s Courts moie thickly dotted over the 
country and not too overburdened with work 
to inquire into the merits of undefended suits ; 
Completion of half finished Code of Substantive 
Civil Law by consolidating the meagre and in- 
harmonious enactments which now' regulate the 
marriages, succession etc. of those who do not 
desire to be governed by Hindu, Mahomedan or 
any other set of rules deduced by traditional 
exegesis from ancient Scriptures. 

The writer would have for the legal member of 
the Government of India a man having an Indian 
domicile. He further suggests that panchayats 
might be utilized to better purpose as petty legis- 
latures than as juries. As regards a poor man's 
right to sue or defend informa pauperis he obser- 
ves that the answers hitherto given, both in 
England and India, have been shuffling and incon- 
sistent. 

In both countries the right of the poor has 
been recognized in theory by permission to 
sue or defend informa pauimis^ but in both . 
countries the permission has been fenced round 
by such a net work of obstructive provisoes 
as to be in practice very little used. In both 
countries criminal justice is more nearly gratui- 
tous than civil, without any solid reason for the 
distinction ; and in both countries the result 
has been to force into the petty criminal tribunals 
a great number of disputes which should have been 
and otherwise w'ould have been brought into a civil 
court. But while the conditions are generally 
similar, they are as we should expect rather more 
unfavourable, to the poor litigant in British India 
than in partially democratised England. For one 
thing, li^he state expenditure on civil justice is in 
England considerably in excess of the suitoris fees 
received ; whereas in India, taken as a whole, it ie 
more than covered b^JJhe receipts,” He would 
treat suits and defences iinfoma pauperis as the 
rule instead of the exception. 
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AN OLD ETONIAN INSTITUTION. 


lilducationiHts will read with no little interest an 
article on An Old Eton Institution in the Humane 
Hevieiv for July. It is an account of the corres- 
pondence between the Humanitarian League and 
the authorities of Eton regarding the sport of hare- 
hunting commonly known as the Eton College 
Beagles. It is a recreation in v^hich a hare is 
hunted by a group of scholars with the College 
Beagles. It would appear to be highly prized by 
Etonians. We extract below an account of one of 
these hunts by an eye-witness. 

On February 4th, 1899, being in the vicinity of Eton, I 
had an opportunity of .seeing one of these hare-hunts, 
I and I will give a short and exact description of what 
took place. 

At 3 o'clock, some 180 boys, many of them quite young 
sallied forth for an afternoon’s sport with eight couples 
of ilie College Beagles. A hare was found at 3*15 near 
the main road leading to Slough. It was chased through 
the churchyard and workhouse grounds ol this town, 
into a domain dotted with villas, called Upton Park. 
Escaping from this spot, it ran towards Eton, but soon 
doubled back to Upton Park, the numerous onlookers in 
the fSlough road, lustily shouting at the dazed creature all 
the time. These circular chases were thrice repeated, 
the hare always getting back to Upton Park. 

Twice did the animal come within a few paces of where 
1 was standing, and its condition of terror and exhaus- 
tion was painful to behold. Ti>e boys running after the 
liounds were thoroughly enjoying the thing, and two 
masters of the College, I was told, were among.«t them. 
Now for the final scene. 

The hare, which had been hunted two hours, having 
got into a coiner at Upton Park, which was bounded 
with wire-netting, was seized by the hounds and torn. 
The master of the pack then ran up, got hold of her, and 
broke her neck. The carcase was handed to one 
of the dog-keepeis, who cut off the head and feet, which 
trophies were divided among the followers. The keeper 
with his knife then opened the body, and the master, 
hiking it in his hands and holding it high above the 
bounds, milled them '.\ith cries, and finally threw it into 
their midst, as they had, in the language of the iCton 
College Ckroniole, “ thoroughly deserved blood.” 

1 make no comments upon those doings ; I only say 
that I think the British public ought to know how boys 
are being trained at our foremost school in respect to the 
cultivation of compassionate instincts towards the beings 
beneath us 

In 1897 the Humanitarian League addressed an 
open letter to Dr. Warre, the Headmaster, but 
received no reply. With the like result the League 
•ippt^aled to the Provost of Eton as chaiqpian of 
the n-overnin|r Body. Subsequently Lady Florence 
Pixie wrote to the Headmaster who stated that 
bntil the hunting of wild animals was forbidden 
oy law, he could not interfere with the Beagles, 
In February this year the League took up the 


matter again and sent up a memorial to the Govern- 
ing Body, signed by many infiwential people, among 
whom were Messrs. Passmore Edwards, Keir- 
Hardie, Frederic Harrison, Herbert Spencer, G. J. 
Holyoake, Sir. W. Wedderbiirn, A. B. Wallace, 
and W. M. Rossetti. One sentence from the 
memorial it will be enough to quote : — 

Without entering on the general question of the 
morality of field sports, as practised by adults, we would 
express our conviction tliat it cannot be otherwise than 
demoralising for fhe goung to be encouraged to seek 
amusement in the infliction of pain on animals, and that 
the permission granted to Eton boys to indulge in the 
sport of hare-hunting, and to publish in the school jour- 
nal a record of the “ breaking up ” of hares, the “ blood- 
ing ” of hounds, and other incidents of the hunting-field, 
is greatly fo be deplored. 

Ill ivply to this memorial the Governing Body 
resolved that it was a matter in which tliey ought 
not to interfere with the Headmaster’s discretion. 
The League had then to address Dr. Warre once 
more. On April 7th it sent up a letter in which 
the Headmaster was requested not to discontinue 
tlie Beagles but to substitute for the hare-hunt a 
drag-hunt, “ v\hich, as experienced sportsmen 
have tcwstified, is capable of giving the fullest amount 
of healthful and manly exercise, without the taint 
of cruelty.” The letter proceeds to remind the 
Headmaster that lie and the Provost were mem- 
bers of the Windsor and Eton Branch of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and that the doings of the Eton Beagles had been 
stated by I he Central Executive of the society to 
be “ contrary to the principles of the parent ' 
socielj.” Dr. Warre replied to the effect that 
the boys were not cruel, though they might use 
such expressions as “ breaking up of hares ” and 
“ blooding of hounds,” that the hunting of wild 
animals is not cruelty, that such hunting^ is 
not demoralising to the youth of the nation, 
and that the R. S. P. C. A. to which the 
Provost and he had the honour to belong had not 
condemned the hunting of wild animals. The 
League rejoined that that its complaint was not 
that the dead hare was devoured by the hounds as 
Dr. Warre assumed, but that before dying the bare 
undergoes a process of prolonged torture by ex^l^aus- 
tion, and that it is often torn and worried by the 
hounds before being put out of its misery by the 
hands of the huntsman. 

The writer of the article is naturally angry and 
concludes that if the R. S. P. C. A. does not^ take 
proper steps in the matter, “ it must be held direct- 
ly responsible for the continuance in the twentieth 
century of an old Eton institution which would 
disgrace a tribe of savages.” 
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CHITRALEKA-THE HINDU LADY ARTIST- 

Mr. C. Raja Raja A' lnnah brother of Raja Ravi 
Varmah the crieberated artist of* Travaiicore con- 
tributes a short paper lo the July number of “ The 
Indian Ladies' Magazine on the subject of “ Pain- 
ting *Mn the “Indian W^oinen and Fine Arls” 
column of that magazine. From the frequent 
reference made to painting and pictures in ancient 
Hindu literature he concludes that the art was 
known .md practised in India from ihe remote 
ages, and furtlier observes :~ 

•• A knowledge of i)aniting appears to have formed 
part of the general education of primu-s and even of 
princesses. We read of Chitrasala.s or picture galleries 
in the Palaces of the great and vve know they could not 
have existed unless there weie good painters and pic- 
tures. We read too of Kings aud Queens as often en- 
gaged in delineating the portraits uf tijoir absent friends 
and loved ones.” 

Th'i most interesting portion of Raja Raja 
Varmah’s article is the account given of Chili a- 
lekha the first instance of a lady artist we come 
across whose name occurs in the beautiful episode 
of the loves of Usha and Anirudha in the Maha- 
bharata. She is described as a portrait painter of 
extraordinary memory and command over her 
brush. She could paint from mere memory, por- 
traits of persons she had only once seen, with life- 
like resemblance and truth. 

“ U.sha was the beautiful maiden daughter of ilana, a 
powerful Asura chief. One day it so happened that she 
.saw in a dream the vision of a handsome youth with whom 
she fell desperately in love. When she awoke, not having 
found the young man by her side she gave free vent to 
her grief and despair, and refused t(\ be consoled 4)y her 
maid servants unless he was restored to her in llesh and 
blood. They were at their wit’s end, not having known 
anything about the youth with whom their mistress was 
madly in love. 

" They tkerefore put their heads together and hit upon 
a plan toSsdlve the ray.stery. They called in to their aid 
their friend Chitralekha whose skill as an artist they 
resolved to utilise. She accordingly appeared with her 
paint box and panels on which to paint, and after having 
received a general description of the youth from Usha, 
set to paint the likenesses o* such of the de'ini-god.s 
and heroes of her time as were remarkable for their 
masculine beauty and strength. 

ifortrait after portrait was executed, shown to the 
love-sick maiden and discarded, until at last the figure 
of Anirudha stood out from the panel in all the splendour 
of his divine beauty, under the magic touch of 
Ohitralekha’s brush. Usha was transported with joy at 
the sight of her lover’s portrait and she loaded her friend 
the artist with costly presents. I have nothing to do 
with the sequel of the story wtiich narrates the clandes- 
tine meetings between the pair and the deadly war 
which followed discovery by Baua of this intrigue.” 

Whether these refined feminine characters did 
really exist or were only the inventions of poets, 


it does not matter to us much. They give us a 
picture of Hindu society and civilization as it ex- 
isted in those pre-historic times. 

We find that the women of ancient India were free 
from many of those prejudices which now stand as 
barriers against knowledge and pi ogress. A great gulf, 
no doubt, separate.s them from their daughters of to-day, 
with tlieir freedom and high culture their love of nature 
and the arts. How many ladies of our present time.s 
have been taught, to admire the beauties of nature ! 1 
think very few would pause to look at a brilliant 
sunrise or sunset, or a lovely landscape, with distant hills 
and towers of a temple peeping above a bright mass of 
foliage and the village tank in the foreground shaded 
by .spreading banyan tiees. Is it not, I ask, a sad spectacle 
not to find a single canvas by a native lady, among 
many contributed by European ladies, to the Fine 
Arts Exhibitions of the day? It is futile to expect to 
approach the European standard of civilization, after 
which we are striving, unless, along with progress in 
other directions, we attempt to revive the dormant taste 
for the fine arts among our countrymen and women. 
A more useful and more innocent occupation than draw- 
ing and painting it is ditficult to find for our young 
ladies who liave not much to do at home. A knowledge 
of the ait will not fail to refine aud elevate their souls 
and at the same time open out fresh methods of in- 
struction and enjoyment of life. 

HYMN OF THE SUN 

LPIIOM THK “OPEN COUJiT.”] 

[The interest of these lines lies in the evidence 
they afford that the Gayatri serves a modern 
Christian as a devotional exercise just as well as it 
served an Indian live thousand years ago. There 
is no religion which might not adopt it. It is 
truly the Leitmotiv of the universe, just as the 
swastika— of which the hidden significance was 
probably exactly the same— is the universal 
.symbol. Editor Open Court. ) 

Thou mighty sun diffusing 
Around a light divine, 

1 view thee, but am musing 
On Him who bade thee shine ! 

Thou, over plain and mountain, 

Shed’st thy pervasive beam ; 

Thy God, the living fountain, 

Thou, but a borrowed stream. 

Shine on, then, wide extending 
His glory oW the earth, 

I view thee, lowly bending 
To Him that gave thee birth. 

Shine on, majestic pouring 
rhy day-spring’s golden sea ; 

I hail thee,,^fcHi adoring 
The God who bade thee be. 
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SOucational 

BBHAR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The following correspondence has passed between the 
Director of Public Instruction and the President of the 
Behar Landholders’ Association on the subject of Agri- 
cultural Schools in Behar 

From A. J*edler, Esq., f.r.s., o.i.e., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. — To the President of the Behar 
Landholders’ Association,— (dated Calcutta, the 22nd 
January 1902.) 

Sir,— I have the honour to state that at a Conference 
on Education held at Simla in September last, under the 
presidency of His Excellency the Viceroy, the following 
Itesolution was passed : — 

“ 56. That it is for consideration whether a school 
for the practical teaching of agriculture to landholders 
might be instituted by Government ” 

2. The Goverement of India have endorsed this Reso- 
lution and make the following remarks in this connec- 
tion 

“ It should, of course, be the policy of Government 
to give all possible encouragement to students of this 
class, and the Governor-General in Council would be 
glad if consideration were given to the practicability of 
a further development in the establishment in those 
provinces where it may be found desirable, of a special 
school of somewhat superior cla.sa for the sons of land- 
lioldors in which instruction, following perhaps to some 
extent the ordinary school course, would include prac- 
tical training on the subjects, such as agriculture, land 
surveying and farming, book-keeping, which would be of 
use to the student in after-life.” 

I am now desired by the Government of Bengal to 
invite an early expression of your opinion on this sub- 
ject, and to ask for what class of students you are 
0^ opinion such an institution could be provided, and 
what scale of fees could be charged. I am also to ask 
whethci you think that parents of the class in question 

ould be likely to send their sons to such a school, and 

bother the education should be through the medium 
of the vernacular or English or in the former during 

the preliminary stages of the course, and then in the 
latter. 

i vvoidd also ask if you are of opinion such a school 
® ould be started, whether you can suggest anyj^conve- 


nient locality as a centre for the whole of the students 
from Bengal, and whether you are of opinion any support 
from private liberality could be expected towards such a 
scheme. 

In reply to the above, the {Secretary to the Behar 
Landholders' Association sent a letter to the Director, 
the concluding portion of which runs as follows : — 

1 am desired to point out that even if we admit the 
purpose of the new scheme of Primary Education and 
bifurcation of studies in the English High Schools is 
that of giving a more practical turn to the general system 
of early education, and not that of preparing boys for 
learning any particular trade or profession, even if 
we admit that “ the first aim of these reforms is 
here as it has been in Europe and now under 
similar circumstances in Great Britain, lo train 
and improve the intelligence of the young, what- 
ever may be the future occupation of their life ; 
even if we admit those propositions for the time 
being, and leave out of consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Famine Commission of 1878, or the 
resolutions of tlie Agricultural Conference of 1893, the 
Committee of the Behar Landholders’ Association still 
fail to sec any reasonable grounds for the exclusion of 
agriculture as an alternative subject in the scheme of 
bifurcation of studies presciibed for High English 
Schools. For, the highest educational authorities con- 
sider that merely as a means to develop the faculties of 
the youthful mind, or to quote the exact words of the 
Government of Bengal, to “ train and improve the intel- 
ligence of the young ” agriculture as a subject is at least 
as valuable as any other branch of science, physics, or 
chemistry for .instance. 

The Committee of the Behar Landholders’ Association 
believe that the distinction made between town ami 
village schools in this respect furnishes a clue to the 
reasons which may have weighed with the Government 
in leaving . agriculture out of the curriculum of all 
High English Schools, which are generally located 
in towns alone. But it is possible to exaggerate the 
difficulty of teaching agiiculture in large towns. 
The largest town in Behar js Patna, and within 
the Municipal limits of Patna all kinds of crops are grown 
on a small scale — paddy, wheat, oats, barley and maize, 
sugarcane, tobacco and poppy, the different varieties of 
cereals and vegetables and tubers, in fact, almost all 
crops known in these parts of the country, so that the 
advantage possessed by purely rural areas are but nominal 
for the purpose in view, and the facts of agriculture and 
agricultural conditions abound as much in and in the im- 
imdiate neighbourhood of all mofussil towns as in the 
more outlying village areas. Furthermore, the Commit- 
tee of the Behar Landholders’ Association believe 
that it will bo easier and less costly to provide every 
High School with a garden and the necessary imple- 
ments and samples required for a course of practical 
instruction in agriculture, than to provide a well 
equipped laboiatory for the teaching of chemistry and 
physics, for instance, nor need theie be any difficulty in 
finding capable teachers, with the agricultural classes at 
Sibpur in full woiking order. Finally, the Committee 
of the Behar Landholders’ Association join with the 
Government of Bengal in the belief that a good system 
even if badly conducted in the beginning, would in the 
long run yield better results than a system which is 
by^itself unsound or* baiting. 
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A BENGALEE LITERARY CONGRESS. 

Vli« Oalontta correspondent of the Hindu writes 
lEha cause of Bengalee literature is looking up. Some 
oC the best intellects of this province are now enthusias- 
tically'devoiiag themselYes to the improvemer.t and deve- 
l<q^awnt of their mothhr tongue and national literature. 
Vbe eolltaiy versatile Bengalee genius of the time, 
BaUndia Nath Tagore, is a devout worshipper at the 
hMBplh Of the i^dess presiding over the destinies of the 
<Nil7 vemaoiday Hterature in India which promises to have 
a glorious future. One great reason why there are at 
the present* day so few writers of mark in English in 
the Lower Provinces is that most of the best literary 
talents now prefer to oultivate and write in their own 
language. Within the last decade a number of Bengalee 
Liteiiny Associations have been started which arc 
moee induSnrdally constituted and more liberally sup- 
ported with funds than any political Association of the 
day. And now, a number of literary men have con- 
ceived the idea of holding an annual Bangalee Liter- 
ary Congress in the first month of the Bengalee year. 

. It will be somewhat in imitation of the National Con- 
gress. There will be speeches delivered by the delegates 
who will be only poets, authors, journalists and writers 
of note in Bengalee. The subjects to be brought for- 
ward for discussion and conversation will relate to 
the progress of Bengalee literature and the means 
to be adopted for its farther and increasing improve- 
ment. An exhibition will be l^ld in connection 
with the Congress at which various manuscripts auto- 
graphs, and other relics of the great Bengalee authors 
and literary ouriosities of sorts will be exhibited. 
Bllorts wil^ be made to create etprlt de oorpt among 
tile authors, so that union among them might lead to 
great literary undertaking being planned and carried out 
unitedly by them. The Congress will have a Committee 
of its own which, among other powers, will have that 
of oonlbtTiog literary degrees on Bengalee literary 
characters of distinction. There will be peiformances 
of £e best Bengalee dramas, recitations from the best 
Bengalee poets, and songs of the best Bengalee' compo- 
sers, to be sung by the best vocal musicians among the 
Bengalees. It will altogether be a unique literary fes- 
tival, the like of which India has not witnessed in recenir 
times, it will not only be a very enjoyable gathering 
but one that ie oalcnlated to be pregnant of highly bene- 
ficial results.* The foundation of a Bengalee Literary 
Congress will in a manner^ be a proof of the giant 
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strides Bengalee literature bus made in the com? 
of the last Bfty .roars. It ought to inspire MadrsL!! 
and other races in India to improve each their ow* 
vernacular litoraturo to the best of their might. ^ 


LITERARY ‘1 OF HER MAJESTY THE Latp 

(.A 'HEN EMPRESS VICTORIA. ® 


Our late b<4%wed Queen Victoria had very decided 
literary preferwiicf's, and although she was deeply read 
in Fii'uch and nuin literiiture, her favourite authors 
were all, as was only right and proper, great-hearted 
Englishmen and women. It is well known that the 
Queen’s religious reading was biblical and devotional 
rather than contioversial, and the sermons of Dean 
Stanley, Di*. Norman McLeod, and Hol^rtson of Brighton 
were most hi|tht>v esteemed ^ her. Her es^cial 
favourite was RoWvs’ son’s “ The Sympathy bf Christ,’' 
though in the ho A her greatest sorrow it was to 
Tennyson she turn* ' * for consolation. Next to the 
Bible, * In Memoriam ' is my comfort,” she said to the 
poet when he saw her the first time after the death of 
the Prince Consort. The Queen’s favourite novelists 
are said to have been Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and she deeply appredaU d Charlotte Bronte and Geoij^e 
Eliot, being paiticnlarl'- fond of “Jane Eyre” and 
“Adam Bede.*’ Mrs Oirdiant and Marie Corelli weie 
also warmly admired by rim Queen, who found t'le for- 
mer’s “Little Pilgrim in the rnseen ” of ab.-oil)ing 
interest. Her favourite historian was Macaulay, and 
amongst modern poets, after Toenyson, Burns, Watson, 
and Browning occupied the chief place*' in Her Majesty's 
estimation. Apropos to Robert Browning a rather atnns- 
ing story is told in connection *with the poet’s master 
piece “The Ring and the Book.” The Queen ha«la.ske(l 
Sir Theodore Martin to read it aloud to her. Before doing 
so, Sir Theodore made a cautious study of the poem and 
placed marginal notes against passages of doubtful 
propriety. The marked copy chanced to fall into the 
hand.s of a rather thoughtless court lady. “ I have .so 
enjoyed this wonderful work, ” she .said to a friend, 
“ and it has been such an advantage to read it after the 
Queen for she had placed marks against the most 
beautiful parts, and oh, what exquisite taste, the dear 
Queen has I ” She added, pointing to the danger signals 
of Sir Theodore Martin Canadian Magazine, 


HENRY DRUMMOND’S MAXIMS. 

The career of Henry Drummond affol'ds a fine illu.stra- 
tion of the study of the divine will. His biographer tells 
us bow for some years he was uncertain about the is.*uic of 
his life. Daring that time he studied carefully the teach- 
ing of the Bible upon the will of God. The result of 
his study he summarized in these eight maxims, which 
he wrote upon the fly-leaf of his Bible. 

To find out God’s will - 

1. Pray. 2. Think. 3 Talk to wise people, but do 
not regard their decision as final. 

4. Beware of the bias of your own will but do not be 
too much afraid of it ; God never unnecessarily thwarts a 
man’s nature and likings, and it is a mistake to think 
that His will is the line of the disagreeable. 

.5 Meantime do the next thing (for doing God’s will 
in Bmall things is the best preparation for knowing it m 
great things ) , 

6. When decision and actions are necessary, go aneaa. 

7. Never reconsider the decision when it is 

acted npon ; and ^ 

8 You will probably not find out till afterwards, per* 
bi^ long afterwards, tnat you have beefi led at all. 
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THE SOUL OF JO8TI0B 
What subtle Bcnse of Justice do 1 feel ? 

What philosophic calm of mind and heart 
Comes o’er my soul, when, undisturbed by thought 
Of legal strife, I pass, serene, beneath 
The carved stone portals of the Judgment Hall, 
ViThere sits, dispassionate and calm of mind, 

And weighing, pro and con, the argument, 

For plaintiff or defendant, judgment gives,— 

A humanjudge, dispensing Law Divine. 

And as I drink the words of wisdom in. 

And feel hOw hard he strives to guide aright 
The panelled jury’s minds to wise decide, 

1 feel that here, upon the earth, is found, 

At last, if not all wisdom, yet all good, 

And minds intent on K {ual Rights to all.' 

Yet, well I know, desp fce insistent Peace, 

Which broods o’er all yioceedings legal here, — 
Which dominates the souls of angry men, 

As permeates the cbiliy atmosphere * 

Of morn the circumambient sun's ray, 

That evil thoughts are given audience, 

Full frequent, as from man to man is spoke 
The word, half jesti half Earnest, in its weight, 

’ Til one might think the air’d be saturate 
With hurtling thoughts ahd angry, fearsome looks. 
Despite these floating human clouds perverse, 
Invisible, yet recognized by all, 

The mighty power of Justice dominates 
The, entire auditorium and throng ; 

And bushed is every voice, and stilled each breath, 
When, after long arduous, nay, fierce 
Attempt to make the wrong appear the right, 

All eyes are bent and ears are turn t<i learn 
The verdict reached, -triumphant Right enthroned. 
Here am I led to grant Divine instinct 
To human nature ; which, thus, wills that Man 
May reap his just deserts for acts performed 
While passing through thismodiemn of Life. 

Mr. I. Jay Pottei in the Cfreen Bap, 

bOME POINTS OF FRENCH RAILWAY LAW 

AND CUSTOMS. 

1- Olainis to a The right to a seat, which has 

en engaged by placing upon it a coat or soqie other 
®fticlo, has actually been legalised by a recent test case 
the French law courts, while this right in England 
spends of couise solely upon custom, and cannot be 
“ Weed. Hot only this, but in France each passenger 


is legally entitled to the use of that portion of the rack 
and floor immediately above or below his seat. 

2. Control of English travellers often com- 

plain of the tendency of French travellers to ke^ the 
windows closed unnecessarily. Jt is the beat poHogr to 
put up with this annoyance, as. an appeill to the 
guard will not as a rule be successful. His aymiNiiliiea' 
are likely to be witli his compatriots, who' regmni’tlift 
love of English people for open windows aa tt'looUdl 
fad, and one, too, which is dangerous to health. ' ^ 

3- Smoking Oarriages. - The rule for smoking .on 
French railways is the reverse of that which obtaina lft 
England. Though carriages for fnmeufi are provided, 
smoking is permitted in any carriage with the consent 
of the occupants, and in practice almost every compart* 
ment except those labelled damet tenlet is a amokiiig 
one. 

4. Tip9 to English travellers are apt to in- 

veigh against the greed and rapacity of Frendh porters, 
especially at Paris stations. This is probably due to 
ignorance of the fact that at Paris termini the faoteur 
who fetches a cab from outside the station— and this is 
usually necessary— is entitled to a gratuity, and in Paris 
one franc is customary. This being the case, the tra- 
veller who presents him with a few coppers (which would 
be civilly accepted at a London station) roust not be 
surprised if he is confronted with black looks. 

5. Oustomi Bxamination,—At Calais, Boulogne, or 
Dieppe, the* traveller should be on his guard against 
accepting the services of a man in semi-uniform (not a 
porter) who will offer to see the traveller’s luggage 
through the Customs. His services will cost you a fee 
of 2s, 6d.—'IVavel, 

WHEN MAY A DEBTOR CHALLENGE THE 
CORRECTNESS OF HIS CREDITOR’S 
ACCOUNTS. 

A common popular fallacy holds that a debtor may 
ignore all accounts sent in to him, and wait until the 
case comes on for hearing at the County Court l^fore 
he takes any notice or niake» any explanation as to 
why he has refused to pay the account. It frequently 
happens that when this type of individual has any 
work done for him with which he is not thoroughly 
satisfied, he does not condescend to write or call imd 
explain the poHitit>n of affairs. He waits till the case 
comes into Court, and then and then only be enters his 
protest. But County Court judges invarjbly it 

a rule to find for the plaintiffs' in such actions, and 
to lay it down that it is the duty of a debtor immedi- 
ately he has an account rendered him that be should 
take exception to it if it is not in order and oorreol 
in every detail. If it is simply ignored, and the other 
party is allowed to bring the case into Court, this is 
the best way of insuring its having to be paid in full, 
as the judges hold that pleas put forward for the first 
time in Court are not a defence.— Speaker, 
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.lAK FRUIT. 

Professor G. Marshall Woodrow, late of the Indian 
Botanical Service, contributes the following on the Jack 
fruit to the Gardener's Ohronicle : — 

TheJak fruit {Artocarpus integrlfolia) has a peculiar 
odour and flavour which requires training to appreciate ; 
hence, although delicious to those who acquire the taste 
in early life, the matured traveller is usually very easily 
dissatisfied unless the specimen offered be one of those 
rare variations with an odour differing greatly from the 
normal. Flavours are indescribable, but that of an 
over-ripe melon approaches somewhat the flavour of the 
Jak. While growing, the immense compound fruit, 
about 20 lb. in weight, but often much heavier, hang- 
ing from the naked stem or large branches, is an object 
of special interest. The tree needs an equable warm 
and moist climate, and does not object to a long season 
of heavy rain, and a longer season of dry soil if the 
ail’ be moist. The climate of the Western Ghats of 
India, at an altitude of 1,000 to 2,000 feet is specially 
favourable. Here the moisture laden breeze from the 
sea every evening, even in the season, brings water 
enough to bedew every leaf, and the hot north east 
wind is shut out. 

The Jak has a name in every one oT the many 
languages of India and Ceylon, but none of them 
approaches tlie sound of its familiar appellation, and 
that was probably given by ouf early voyagers, from 
the resemblance between its top outer covering, studded 
with raised points, and the Jack coat-of-arms, used by 
solidiers in mediaeval times, and it*is more probable 
that affedt months of salt pork and beef, our sailors 
enjoyed the rather fulsome flavour of the massive fruit, 
and gave it the name most familiar to them. Among 
the many vernacular names of the Jack, Artocarptis 
integrifolia is the most widely known. 

i INDIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES. 

The Pioneer publishes an article from its London 
correspondent giving an interview with Mr. Jamsetjee 
Tata regarding the exploitation of India’s mineral re- 
sources. Mr. Tata says that American and German experts 
are astonished at the richness of iron ore deposits in 
his Central Provinces concession and expressed confi- 
dence that when the industry is organised it will take 
rank with • the most valuable iron deposits in the world 


Mr. Tata is alreaiiy communicating with leading capita, 
lists likely to join his Syndicate and shortly lays down 
experimental plant costing £ 20,000 oi £ 30,000. It is 
estimated that the enterprise if successful will give 
employment to thousands of miners and also cheapen 
steel in the Indian market. Mr. Tata is also takinjr 
Steps to revive copper mining in the Central Provinf;e.>.. 

A JAPANESE WELTAUSTELLUNG. 

The Consul-General for Japan in London has given 
information to the effect that the Natio.ial Industrial 
Exhibition which the Itnpeiial Government of Japan will 
hold at Osaka in 1903 will present some novel and inter- 
esting features, to one of which in particular the Jaim- 
iiese Government wishes to call attention. • That is, the 
establishment of a special building for the free exhi- 
bition of samples of such articles produced or 
manufactured in foreign countries “ as may he of valiir 
for purposes of comparison or reference in the way of in- 
dustrial iinprotwinenty Tlie primary object aimed at 
is thereby to afford the Japanese manufacturers an 
oppmtunity of studying the latest products of Western 
invention •with a view to the improvement of Japanese in- 
dustries. 

STUDENTS FROM NEPAL TO JAPAN. 

Wc are glad to note that Nepal has also been in- 
fluenced by Western ideas of progress. The Darbar is 
sending out eight students to Japan for teohnial 
training; the students will receive education at the 
expense of the Darbar and on return will be employed 
in the State service. Nepal’s mineral resources aro 
great if the Darbar get its own men brained and thoir 
resources may be developed to the great advantage of 
the people. 

AN INDIAN INVENTOR. 

It is extremely gratifying to note the triumphs tlial 
the Indian intellect is achieving in the realm of practical 
science. The latest of these is reported from Almoralii 
Pandit Sri Krishna Joshi of that city has invented a 
cooking range by which it is possible to cook by th® 
aid of sunlight. The apparatus does not weigh more 
than 15 raaunds. With it, the inventor has also been 
able to work a small steam engine just exactly as if 
worked by means of coal. The apparatus is at ptceent 
within the reach of the wealthy only, but we dare say 
the Pandit will be able to devise means to bring it within 
reach of a much larger community, in which event it 
would certainly create some sort of an economic revoln* 
tion in the country. 
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DIABETES. ■ 

Diiibetcs, writes a medical paper, is a disease charac- 
teiUed by an excessive flow of urine. There aic two 
kinds of this disease. In the more common the urine is 
I'onnd to contain a large (juantity of sugary matter. Im- 
moderate thirst and a voracious appetite are also usual 
accompaniments of this disorder. The body becomes 
emaciated, and there are usually aching pains in the 
back and loins. The regulation of the diet forms by far 
tlie most important part of the treatment of this disease, 
care being taken to exclude, as far as possible, all 
aiticles of food containing sugar. Animal food ought, 
therefore, to form as large a portion of the diet as 
available. All kinds of fruit must be avoided, as well 
as vegetables, particularly such as contain a large quantity 
of starch, such as potatoes. Bread, too should be used 
veiy sparingly, and stale bran bread being preferable to 
the ordinary white. Beyond dieting, efforts should be 
made to tone the system by abundant exercies in the 
open air, the use of tonics, and such medicines as tend 
to soothe the nervous system. An exclusively milk diet 
peisevered in, is said to have been successful in effecting 
cures in several cases. The state of the skin is parti- 
cularly to be attended to, and daily ablutions of the whole 
body in warm or cold water is recommended. The 
Tuikish bath, it is believed, might possibly pi ovc useful 
in this disorder. Flannel should be woin next the skin, 
DIAGNOSIS OF DIABKTKS. 

Br. H. S. Stark calls attention to the following signs 
and symptoms of diabetes mellitus which arc not dis- 
cussed in most of the text books : — Periodic attacks of 
headache in obese subjects over thirty-five years of age ; 
extreme and lasting fatigue after a short but violent 
cxeiicise, and prolonged fatigue, say, of one or two days’ 
^^uration following a slight exertion ; slowly failing 
'Vision in the aged or quick failing vision in the young ; 
certain signs referable to th^ mouth, such as acid saliva 
receding gums, fissured and extremly reddening tongue, 
i’his is a combination frequently encountered in middle 
Women. Two varieties of symptoms aie referable 
^ the heart and its functions — the one set simulating 
attack of agina pectoris and a second set present- 
the physical signs of arteriosclerosis, or of cardiac 
hypertrophy. This latter sej of cases may be met with 
“ot infrequently in obese male subjects with florid counte- 
®hinces and with otherwise healthy appearances, 
bother traia of symptoms is referable to the nervous 


system. There are present marked nervousness and 
physical disturbances ; the patient is usually an old 
man of an ungovernable temper, is easily itritated, and, 
besides, is impatient, has a morose expression and lacks 
cheerfulness. Still other symptoms, which should put 
the clinician on his guard, are premature greyness, 
premature sexual weakness, diminished patellar reflex, 
slow healing of wounds, cramps in the calves of the 
legs in the morning hours, accompanied by muscular 
weariness. 

SLOW EATING. 

Iherc is a prevalent idea that slow eating is very 
favouiable to digestion, but as a matter of fact, this is 
largely fallacious. The important point is not that we 
eat slowly or fast, but when we do eat, we masticate 
with energy. Of course, where the liaste is due to 
.some mental anxiety, thi.s may injuriously inhibit the 
.secretions. Slow eating begets a habit of simply mum- 
bling the food without really masticating it while the 
hurried eater is inclined to swallow his food before 
proper mastication. Hence, hurried eating is bad but 
rapid mastication is advantageous. It concentrates our 
energies on the act in question, and hence more 
thoroughly accomplishes it. Moreover, chewing stimu- 
lutcs the .secretion of saliva in the most favourable 
manner. These various points are so commonly mis- 
understood that they really demand our constant 
attention. — Health . 

CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Effectiveness is claimed for yet another remedy for 
sleeplessness. Dr. Von Gellhorn employs a band of wet 
muslin, about 18 in. wide, wound around the lower 
part of the leg. The bandage is covered by gutta percha 
tissue and the stocking, and in some cases is replaced 
every three or four hours. The effect is to dilate the 
vessels of the leg, thus diminishing the blood in the 
head and producing sleep. 

ABSENT MINDBDNESS. 

Is absent-mindedness a symptom of brain failure ? 
The answer to that question, says the Medical Press 
and Circular is clearly that it may or may not point 
to some more or less serious underlying degeneration of 
the brain tissues, and that in each individual case it must 
be left to the suffeier to settle the matter with the help, 
ol his physician. The finds for one year in London cabs 
and omnibuses, as officially reported.included 850 sticks, 
19,000 umbrellas, 267 rugs, 742 opera glassess, 926 arti- 
cles of jewellery, 180 watches, 3,239 purses, several dogs 
birds, bank notes, and cats. It seems inexplicable how 
any person could take out a watch in order to .leave it 
lying on the seat of a cab, and no less incredible that 
a cat should be left behind in a hackney coach. 
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EDISON’S INVENTION. 

Hot coutent, observes a writer in the Inventors 
Review with harnessing the greatest motive power 
known to mankind, pei'petuat.ing the human voice, pio> 
taring moti^p, and bringing the remotest parts of the 
earth into instant communication, Mr. Edison now pro- 
poses to crush mountains to dust, and— of coarse as a 
commercial consequence — into £5 notes. To crush 
mountains to dust and to separate the substances of 
which they are made, in the same way as a grain 
merchant does his grain, is, in short, a description of 
Mr. Edison’s latest invention \ and, like the inventions 
of all geniuses, it is so simple when applied that one 
is inclined to be foolish and, say, ** Anyone could think 
of that. ' 

Mr. Edison has taken m<auy laborious years to do so 
and has spent a large sum in his effort. 

The result is an invention by which the crude earth is 
dropped into a machine and reduced from boulder size 
to dust ; then the properties of which it is composd (iron, 
gangue, gold, zinc) are separated magnetically, and so 
separated, used for the purposes required. The immediate’ 
application of the invention is in the separating of the 
crude ore and extracting from it the pure iron. 

MR. EDISON’S METHOD. 

The process is as follows The earth in its natural 
state is dropped from a height of 10ft. on to a number 
of rolls, begining with gaints rolls, 8ft. in diameter and 
Ijin. apart, and ending with closer-fitted smaller rolls 
underneath. These rolls are set*revolving at a great 
speed, which delivers terrific blows to the falling earth 
until it finally is crushed to a powder, when, by mag- 
nets, the properties contained in it are separated. 

The contains two substances, called magnetite 
and specular hematite — the ore containing a third of 
the former and two-thirds of the latter. Separated, the 
iron is made into “ briquettes,” and is ready for the 
foundry. 

The first working experiment is to be made by a 
cotfipany which has just been formed for the purpose 
of working the ore in Norway ; and recently at Balham 
a practical test of the value of the new. invention was 
made for the benefit of a large number of journalists and 
gentlemen interested in science. 

The tnomentous value of this later t Edison invention, 
and its Importance to this country is not fully recog- 
ni^ on first thought. The company which has been 
fohned for the purpose of making money out of it is of 
but paMlng interest. 


.AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 

The discovery itself concerns the greatest— the main- 
stay-industry of .England. Many millions of tons of 
iron are required for industrial purposes in England 
every year. Over five million tons are imported for 
this purpose, and of this four-fifths comes from the 
Bilbao district in Spain. This source of supply is getting 
poorer and poorer every year, and in the opinion of experts 
it would be only a question of time before this source 
would be entirely closed to us. Such a stoppage would 
of course be a serious matter to the iron aud steel in- 
dustries in the kingdom. It is before such a difficulty 
has had to be faced that Mr. Edison has come forward 
and practically assured to the world an unlimited 
supply of iron. 

It was told to the journalists recently that the Prince 
of Wales was very interested in the invention. Another 
important announcement was that Thomas Alva Edison 
himself intends to visit England next summer. 

ACCIDENTS WITH ELECTRIC WIRES. 

'fhe Calcutta Police have issued the following 
instructions in case of accident, with electric wire.s; 

The thick trolley wires over the tramway lines and 
the electric light wires are the dangerous wires. The 
other wires in the street are harmless so long as they 
do nob touch the above wires ; but if they be broken 
and fallen and touch the above wires they then aho 
become dangerous. ^ 

If a wire falls harmlessly leave it alone, but prevent 
any one from touching it. If the end hangs loose, or 
the wire is an obstruction, it may be pulled on one 
side by means of a stick or piece of rope, and may be 
tied by means of string or rope, out of the way but it 
must on no account be touched with the ‘bare hands. 
If it be necessary to use the hands they must be covered 
with a very thick dry cloth. 

In moving a wire great care must be taken that in 
does not touch any other wire. Never stand on a fal- 
len wire. 

The constable must not leave his post until the wire 
have been made safe. 

If a wire falls on a person and winds round him or 
becomes entangled in the clothing, the wire should 
pulled away with a stick or by wrapping the bands in 
a thick dry cloth. 

Great oare must be taken that the wire does not 
touch the bare skin of the.per8on or that of the re.scuer. 

A person^njured by a fallen or broken electric wire, 
may receive an electric shock, may be burnt, may be 
cut by the wire, or may be knocked down. 

If any wire be touching the injured person it musi 
first of all be removed as above directed. 

If the person is severely cut by the wire or burnt o 
otherwise seriously injured but remains conscious n 
may be removed to the hospital. - . , * nn 

If apparently dead the person should be laid flat 
bis back with the head lowand *' Artificial respiration 
should be immediately , resorted^ to and should be Kep 
up until medical assistaime arrives. 

The limbs may also fie^rubbed and cold water 
be applied to the boidi but no atioinlaiits of any Km 
shoola be administered* 
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KUBLOUGH IN INDIA. 

An important Despatch has reached the Government 
of India from Home, relating to the furlough rules, in 
which the Secretary of State sanctions the proposal 
that furlough in India may be allowed to count as ser- 
vice for pension to the extent of one year in 15 year’s 
service, and two years in 30 year’s service. This will 
apply to both European and Indian Services, and be 
forthwith put in force. 

NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL, 

An order in Council has been sanctioned by his 
Majesty conferring additional powers on the Governor 
General of India. The new order recites that it will 
operate in the territories of India outside British India 
and any other territories which may be declared by 
his Majesty in Council to bo territories in which juiis- 
diction is exercised by or on behalf of liis Majesty 
tluough the Governor-General of India in Council or 
some authority subordinate to him including the terri- 
torial waters of any such territories. It is ordained 
that the Governor-General in Council may make such 
rules and order, as may seem expedient for carrying 
this order into effect, and in particular, — 

{a) For determining the law and procedure to be 
observed, whether by applying with or without modifi- 
cations all or any of the provisions of any enactment 
in force elsewhere, or otherwise. 

(i) For determing the persons who are to exercise 
jurisdiction, either generally or in particular clisses of 
cases, and the powers to be exercised by them. 

(u’) For determining the Courts, authorities, judges 
and magistrates by whom, and for regulating the man- 
ner in which, any jurisdiction auxiliary or incidental 
or consequential on the jurisdiction exercised under 
this Order is to be exescised in British India. 

(d) For regulating the amount, collection and appli- 
cation, for fees. 

All appointments, delegations, certificates, r^uisitions, 
^nles, notifications, processes, orders, and directions 
*nade or issued under or in pursuance of any enactment 
of the Indian Legislature regulating the exercise of 
foreign jurisdiction are confirmed by the new Order. 

WOMEN AND SWIMMING 
'I'be acquirement of the art of swimming has increased 
^oiazingiy amongst Women of late years, and it is a 
Notable fact.that not only can our Queen swim, but so 
can all her daughters* The Princess of Wales, and 


in fact, all the Royal Princesses are good swimmers, and 
love the art in a greater or less degree. Perhaps the 
greatest of all lady swimmers was the Empress of Austria, 
who at onetime revelled in all manner of clever natatory 
tricks. All the Princesses of the Austrian reigning family 
can swim, as can also the Empress of Germany and the 
sisters of the Emperor. Although swimmi^ amongst 
women is practically unkoown in lazy Spain, the present 
Queen-Regent can do all manner of feats in the water, 
THE HUSTLE AND PUSH OF THE 19th CENTURY. 

A well-known satirist thus speaks of the hustle and 
push of the iiiiieteenth-ceutury life Man’s business 
requires haste. The average business and piofessional 
man eats in hurry and gets dyspepsia. He walks in a 
hurry and gets apoplexy. He talks in a hurry and gets 
the lie. He does business in a hurry and becomes a 
bankrupt. He reads in a hurry and is superficial. 
He votc.s in a hurry and produces corruption. 
He marries in a hurry and gets a divorce. He 
trains his children in a hurry aud develops spendthrifts 
and criminals. He gets religion in a hurry and forgets 
it in a great hurry. Ho makes his will in a hurry and 
leaves a legal contest. He dies in a hurry and goes to 
the devil. And his tribe steadily increases I ” 

BRIDAL SUPERSTITIONS OF DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

Many and curious are the customs regarding brides. 
In Switzerland the bride on her wedding day will per- 
mit no one, not even her parents' to kiss her upon llie 
lips. 

** Tis the lips of a bride on her wedding day 
That belong to her husband for . better or nay, 

But if bad luck has it, she’s given a kiss. 

The devil may change iier from Mrs. to Miss I 

In parts of runU England the cook pours hot water over 
the threshold after the bridal couple have gone in order 
to keep it warm for another bride. 

The pretty custom of throwing the slipper oiiginated in 
France. An old woman seeing the carriage of her 
young king— Louis XIII.— passing on the* way from 
church wheie he had just been married, took off her sboe 
and flinging it at his coach, cried out : ” 'Tis all 1 have 
your Majesty, but may the blessings of God go with it.’ 
There is an old superstition in Germany against mar- 
riages in May. 

A favourite wedding day in Scotland is December Slat, 
BO that the young couple can leave their old life with 
the old year and begin their married life with the new 
one. The Italians permit no wedding gifts that are 
sharp or pointed. Connected with which practice is our 
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superstition that the p:ift of a knife severs friendships. 
One beautiful mariiage custom is that of the bride im- 
mediately after the ceremony, Hinging her bouquet among 
her maiden friends. She who catches it is destined to 
be the next bride. 

PBTTiqOAT GOVBKNMBNT IN AUSTIULU. 

The following curious results, yielded by the new 
electoral rolls of South Australia, are gathered from an 
Australian contemporary. The number of men on the 
rolls has shrunk, in a little over three years, from 
83, 640 to 76,767. On the other hand, women voters have 
increased during the same peiiod from 68,375 to 
71, 682. In the three chiel metropoliton districts the 
men voters have dwindled in number from 36,587 to 
30,484, a reduction of nearly 16 per cent, women voters 
in the same districts have slightly increased their 
numbers, and now count no less than 32,801. The 
women voters in the chief city constituencies, tlius 
actually outnumber the inon ; and if — under any 
caprice, or wave of feeling — they voted as a sex they 
would beat their husbands completely. 

SUPERHUMAN STRENGTH. 

If we are to credit the report of the Medini liandhah 
it is the superhuman strength of a samson which Raja 
Raghunath Narayana Malla Ugal Shanda Dob Bahadur 
of Jhargram is said to possess. On the night of the . 
20th June last the Raja is alleged to have given a note 
worthy and almost incredible proof of his power. We 
are assured that a square log of timber 18 cubits long 
and 4 cubits in circumference was brought out on 
which was placed another log, a kittle shorter. These 
two logs were by the joint efforts of a large body of 
men placed on a pedestal. Then live stout men took 
their seats on the logs and this completed the prepara- 
tions for the test of the Raja’s gigantic strength. The 
Raja then put himself under the timber with its human 
load and succeeded with his back in lifting the whole off 
the pedestal, not once but several times. It is not easy 
to believe in the possession of so much herculean 
strength by a man of the present degenerate days but the 
cotrespondent assures us that he saw the whole affair 
with his own eyes and can therefore vouch for what he 
says. Truly is Jhargram called Mai labliiiml , — {Amirta 
Bazar Patrika), 


THE POET LAUREATE’S POEM. 

“THE THREE ANGELS.” 

The following poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
Poet Laureate, has been specially written for an 
illustrated edition of the Otlicial Programme of the 
Royal Processions issued from the office of Blacl' 
and White, and the proceeds of the sale of which 
will be devoted to King Edward’s Hospital Eund 
for London: - 

THE ANGEL OF SORROW. 

There are three Angels, deputies of God, 

As ministers to Man ; Angels well named 
Of Sorrow, Pity, Healing. When proud Power, 
Oblivious of the source from which it springs, 

With far-resounding music fills the ways 
Of opulent cities, bidding nations gaze 
With envy on its wealth and industry, 

Then suddenly athwart its vaunting falls 
The shade of Sorrow; flitti.'ig- winged disease, 

Anguish, and dread, recurring luneiAl bell. 

Reminding splendour of mortality. 

And lowliness of equitable Death, 

The heritage of all. * 

THE ANGEL OF PITY. 

Then thither hies 
The Angel, Pity, lifts the sufferer 
To smooth, white pallet, tends the aching fra*me, 

Lays balm upon the smart, and to the heart 
Breathes the old words of comfort and of prayer ; 

Pubs tender questions, harkens the reply, 

And ponders on the pallid, patient face, 

Uplooking, helpless, drumb-besceching gaze, 

Till help’s prompt voice be beard. 

THE ANGEL OF HEALING. 

Then, thoughtful-browed, 

The Angel, Healing, enters ; stoops to learn 
Where lurks the poison, wrestles with the ill 
With delicate strong hand and unnerved mind. 

And, if Heaven wills, nurfor some wiser end 
Still bidden from the wisest of us all, 

Forbids that Life shall temporise with Death 
Beyond its hour, brings the sufferer back 
From the half-traversed journey, bids him wend 
Homeward once more, and on the darkening hearth 
Beam with recovered hope. 

But all must aid 

Pity and Healing, as alike none should 
Shrink from the Ange^fitorrow, for to bear, 
Compassionate and freely, succour, is 
The triple Crown of Snbjeots and of Kings. 
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The Delhi Cotonation Durbar. 

Lord Curzon has been credited with a lively imagi- 
nation. .This gives him a sympathetic insight into 
the tastes and tendencies of alien peoples and en- 
ables him to Hatter them by small but significant ex- 
pressions and deeds. He can lend an air of interest 
to well worn platitudes and invest with seeming 
reality the empty courtesies of official diction. The 
popular idea of the Viceroy is, or till recently was, 
that of a rare statesman who can appreciate the 
subtle as well as the tangible, the remote as well as 
the immediate, whose zeal cannot be killed by daily 
routine, and whose lofty ideal will survive the strain 
of political controversy. Four years have sufficed 
to show, however, that this quality of imagination 
(the word is a favourite one with Lord Curzon), 
is not of the very essence of his nature, but rather 
a superficial adornment. It does not regulate his 
ideals or his policy so much as it inspires his tongue 
or embellishes his arguments. Under its influence 
Lord Curzon has learned to suit his oratory to the 
tastes of Indians, but has made no genuine study of 
their wants or feelings. His is the imagination, if 
it may be so called, of the genial host full of smiles 
and curtsies, providing the comforts of his guests 
and ministering to their various tastes, rather than 
that of the philanthropist who cannot bear the 
sight of human suffering and will not spare himself 
while he can do something to alleviate it. 

That it has more to do with words than with 
realities, is proved by a statement contained in his 
vindication of the forthcoming Delhi Durbar. 
“ The King must be the representative as well as 
the figure head of his people.'’ In what sense may 
the present Emperor of India be called the repre- 
sentative of the Indian people ? Does he represent 
their religion, their nationality, their civilisation ? 
Does represent their modes of thought, their 
feelings, or their ambitions ? Does he even know 
of these ? Taking even the Viceroy, how far can 
he set up to be a representative of the people that 
he rules ? Have they any voice in his council ? Can 
they act or speak through him in any matter not 
purely ceremonial? It is a mockery to use such a 
word in describing an individual who does noteven 
make a decent pretence of consulting their feelings 
OP protecting their interests as understood by them 
in affairs of grave import. 

Take again the example of Europe that Lord 
Curzon trotted out for our edification. The occa- 
sional meetings of rulers and the exchange of toasts 
at official banquets, we are asked to believe, have 
developed^a sense of common interest and a desire 


to maintain peace which were unknown in forme 
times. Now we have no personal knowledge of these 
banquets, of the grand personages that take part 
therein or of the sweet professions, and enduring 
promises they make to each other ; but we fancy that 

more than childish credulity would be recjuired to 

induce the belief that the so-called peace of Europe 
at tlie present time is at all a desirable condition 
of things or that, such as it is, it re.sta upon the 
mutual good will and fellowship of the various 
Powers. Words ! words ! words ! 

What real knowledge of each other can the Chirfs 
and Princes of India obtain by coming together at 
an immense function where their movements can- 
not but be restricted by the conventions of court 
etiquette and watched by the jealous eyes of 
European Hesidents ? There can be no spoiitanecfuo 
flow of confidences between them, no lime for 
comparison of notes, no opportunity for a full 
inquiry or a detailed observation of one another) 
work. With empty purses, palled .senses, aiic 
weakened constitution.s, most of these would reliirn 
home perhaps sadder, but certainly not wiser nieii. 

The Viceroy seeks justificalion for his ill-limed 
and extravagant display in the past history of India 
where .coronations and installations have Innui al- 
ways attended with gorgeous festivities. Wlieii 
one comes to examine the case, however, it is 
amazing to find how little is common to the Durbar 
that he proposes to hold on the Lst of Janiiary 
and to the celebrations that he cites as precedents. 
In the first place there has been no Coronation of 
the Emperor in India, nor will there be one on the 
1st of January. In the second place, even if a mere 
rejoicing is intended, it should have been on the 
day when all the rest of the Empire rejoiced. Whj 
were we kept out of the rejoicings then? Is it 
to remind us that our connection with the Empin! 
is not like the connection of any other part with it ? 
And does this difference require not merely a 
separate mode, but a separate day altogether'. 
Again, if it is the desire of the Viceroy in the 20th 
century to emulate the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance of an Eastern Coronation, should it not like- 
wise be his desire to emulate the raunificentcharitiei 
the beneficent measures, and the large acts of roya* 
clemency that were invariably associated with such 
an occasion ? Unfortunately,, amid all the elabo- 
rate preparations that have been going on 
months, we never hear of the remission of a tax, 
the concession of a new privilege, the opening 
of a new line of preferment, the creation o 
any charitable or educational foundation, or even 
the promise of an^ such boon to the pee- 
pie at large. Something of the kind is necessary 
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show that the Viceroy had anything real 
ill his mind when he spoke of the community of 
intorost between the Euler and his subjects and 
referred to him as their representative. It may 
be said that t he Viceroy has no power to do it ; 
then ho should have scorned the eui^ty pageant 
and the senseless display. 

Another sejitiment of the Viceroy uttered with 
the object of allaying discontent is illustrative of 
the levity with which the finances of this country 
are managed. Even if famine broke out during 
the progress of the Durbar, he w’as kind enough 
to assure us, money would be unstintingly de- 
voted to the relief of the sufferers. This means 
of course that the Durbar would not be given 
up : the country, needing every pie of her own 
mid begging for help from abroad, must spend 
Ks. 26| laklis to mark her supposed joy at an event 
that took place in another land a long while ago. 

Ks. 26k lakhs is the amount mentioned by Lord 
Cui7<on, but we are no believers in official 
estinuites, and should not wonder if the actual 
figures were higher by 100 per cent. Nor can we 
believe what the Viceroy, carried away by admira- 
tion of his own economical arrangements, said 
about the recoveries by sale of the articles used 
for the occasion, 60 to 80 per cent, and in one case 
loo per cent, was his estimate! We cannot resist 
the guess that the illustrious speaker was regarding 
Ills show as a supremely sacred ceremonial and that 
jieople w'ould be glad to pay fancy prices for any 
uiomentoes connected with it. 

The Arts Exhibition is no doubt a useful ’ ad- 
junct to .such a display, and no one will grudge the 

4 lakhs set apart for it. However, even in this 
matter it is necessary to point out that the impetus 
gdven to the arts and industries is only temporary 
and not a permanent measure devised to preserve 
them from the decay that seems to threaten them, 
if the Exhibition be used as a means of ascertaining 
the real condition of our arts with a view to their 
being developed in the future it will have served 
^ good jiurpose indeed. But there is reason to 
f«ar that the exhibition is regarded as an end in it- 
ftJlf and as a useful outlay of public money even if 
‘t led to nothing beyond. Eor the Viceroy seems 
to think tliat if public money be spent on such 
mxurie.s as tents, landaus, and saddlery, it is spent 
according to the principles of political economy, 
hurely six weeks ’ study of this subject out of any 
“)odern book is enough to teach a person that the 
’’’oh mari^s folly is not ultimately the benefit of the 
public. 

With regard to the pages, the Viceroy has thought 
necessary to publish what amounts to a disavowal 


of any intention to degrade the Princes who are 
to act in that capacity. Their presence is intended 
as an honour to the Indian Chiefs who are to 
receive decorations. To us, not initiated in the 
school of heraldry, it is not clear how the Indian 
Chiefs will feel honoured by pages being in 
attendance upon the Representative of the Sovereign 
and that of the-Royal Family. If the Princes and 
scions of noble blood chosen for this office of page 
feel that it i.s an honour to them, there is nothing 
more to be said about it. Only the public would 
like an assurance that the honour is not to be forced 
on unwilling recipients but sought by the 
Princes of their own accord. 

The Report of the Indian Universities 
Commission. 

The Report of the Indian Universities Com- 
mission, w'hich we discuss in part elsewhere, occu- 
pies over 94 pages foolscap. With a view how- 
ever to place the main points of the Report 
within easy reach of our readers we have published 
as a supplement to this issue all the important 
extracts from the Report, relating to Teaching 
Universities, the Senate, the Syndicate, G-raduates 
of the University, Affiliation Rules, Governing 
Body of a College, Teaching Staff of a College, 
Buildings, Furniture, etc., Discipline and Residence 
of Students, Courses of Study, Fees, Transfer 
of Students, College and School, Classical Langu- 
ages of the East, Vernacular Languages of India, 
Matriculation and Government Service, Univer- 
sities Funds, Legislation. We have also published 
ill full the official summary of the recommenda- 
tions and the. full text of Justice Guru Das 
Bannerjee’s minute of dissent. The supplemeij^t 
is available to subscribers of the Review at as. 4 
and to non-subscribers at as. 8. 


A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. P. C. ROY, 

Price Rs. 8-4. 

Apply lO'-a A. liiTBSAN A Co., BopUuuuio, MmimB. 
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r//f DECADENCE OF INDIAN ARL 


Cjk S I write there stand before me three little 
clay figures — the largest not more than 
^1^2 inches high. Each represents a native of 
India, clad after the fashion of his, or her, sex 
and rank. Each face has an individual character 
and tiny as they all are, each has a properly 
proportioned profile. That of the woman, who 
carries a shapely w'ater jar is soft and sweet, one 
sees the fashion of hef braided hair, and though 
of her three garments one is green, another blue 
and the third roseate, the colours are so modula- 
ted that they harmonize as perfectly as does a wild 
rose tree seen against a summer sky. The tallest 
figure is that of a grey-bearded fruit seller, one of 
whose garments is a pale yellow, while the other 
with bis neatly folded turban is white. On the 
tray in bis extended hands, are various fruits 
properly moulded and coloured. The third figure 
is that of a young man in a short blue tunic with 
touches of something scarlet beneath it, answering 
to his scarlet turban. Everything is done with 
such exquisite yet easy precision, that Indian 
friends can tell me the special race, avocation 
and even caste of each ^gure. 1 had . a 
fourth, which I have given away. It happened 
to be of the same race and calling as the third 
figure I have described. Therefore the costume 
was tSe same, yet it was worn “ with a differ-^ 
ence the roan depicted was ten years older and 
of another, style of countenance. True Art, like 
nature, has ** no two alike.” 

I bought these figures in a shop near the docks 
oC a North British seaport — one of those places 
where si^lors dispose of the baubles they have 
gathered la their voyages. I paid but the veriest 
trifie for then^, yet I am told by one who knows 
that it was about six times their value in their own 
land. As 1 look at them, I recall an incident re- 
ported from one of the earlier famine relief works. 
The writer said that a small, almost naked child— 


I think that, man-like, he called it a baby”-^ 
while sitting waiting for its food, amused itsolf by 
moulding some soft clay, into the presentment of 
native oxen, bump and all — and that the tiny artist, 
seeing he was observed, looked up and smiled, but 
shamefacedly, and not at all as if it thought it had 
done anything clever ! 

I recount all this because my little figures and my 
anecdote have impressed two considerations on my 
mind. First, how deep must be the artistic feeling 
in a country whose simple people, going to and fro 
about their homely duties are, in dress and gesture, 
all unconsciously, things of beauty and grace, fit 
to become, straightway, “ objects of art.” Second, 
how much art skill must be inborn in the people 
of a country, when workers as humble as he 
must have been who made my figures, have eyes so 
true and touch so tender,* — and when a child, —pre- 
sumably of the same rank as those whom we meet 
in our British infirmaries and orphanages— knows 
both how to see and how to reproduce what it ! 
sees. 


The Anglo-Saxon race, alas! is not as a race artis- 
tic. The great cathedrals of Britain are indeed 
noble works, but a little enquiry into their history 
shows us how much men, not of Anglo-Saxon race, 
had to do with their erection, while their inspiration 
came from a creed that the Anglo-Saxon has put 
aside. India can reply to Britain, even in this, by 
pointing to her own mighty temples and palaces. 
True, she does not rear such to-day even as Britain 
builds no new ecclesiastical edifices worthy of re- 
gard. All over the world and in all religions, that 
form of art seems to have been the outcome of a 
special afflatus whose force is not persistent. The 
great truth that **neither in this mountain, nor yet 
in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the. Father ” being 


really, despite its Hebraic vesture, of world- wide 
application, has come home to many who know 
little of him who uttered it. I have heard » 
Moslem declare, as he looked wistfully at the 
unfinished mosque beWw the Citadel of Cairo. “ 
have lost the art o| mosque-building ! 
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The relics (rf the vanished handicrafts of old 
fashioned Britain are interesting and valuable 
chiefty because these were handicrafts, simple and 
honest in material, and really related to the lives 
of the people. But wherever beauty appears in 
them, some foreign influence may be suspected. 
This was the point where Britain profited from her 
antique hospitality to exiles of every race. 

But India has always had an indigenous art which 
permeates her daily life, making even simplest 
household vessels into things of beauty, and cloth- 
ing her people, especially her women, with a dignity 
and grace, not surpassed even by ancient Greece, ‘ 
and which can never be attained in countries where 
restless “ fashion’’ rules, accepting beauty for one 
season only to replace it by ugliness next year. 

Sir George Birdwood wrote long ago that the 
village communities have been the strongholds 
of the arts of India, adding that there can be 
no popular arts without popular traditions 
and that traditional art can only rise spontaneously 
among a people whose social and municipal insti- 
tutions are based on a sufficiently wide recognition 
of their inherent and irresoluble rights to the soil. 
From its highest manifestation to its humblest, 
Art demands security, peace and leisure. The 
artist’s bread must be sure, however simple and 
scanty, or his work will suffer. It will not suffer 
in simplicity and scantiness, only in insecurity. 
The Indian village, with its agricultural basis was 
the fit home of Indian art, and that art, safe, 
happy, and leisurely, sufficed to bring in such'^ 
extra grist as the village mill might need. There 
was the perfect development of the “ home 
industries,” efforts to restore which are sometimes 
frantically made in Great Britain, but which now 
lacking there all the elementa necessary to them, 
enjoy no more vitality than does the perishing 
blossom of a rootless plant stuck between paving 
^nes. 

Alas! it is fearlessly easy to destroy what 
It is impossible to restore ! To-day, new economic 
conditions lire creeping over India. An alien legisla- 


tion gives the native money-lender power to strip 
the village ryot and send him forth landless. 
Alien machinery fills the great cities and the home- 
less native whose handicraft pannot maintain him 
apart from his oxen and his paternal field, must 
needs go to drudge in the mills.” His old custo- 
mers are lost ; the wealthier are buying European 
finery and brie a brae ; the poorer are either un- 
able to buy anything, or when they can scrape a 
few annas together, are driven to expend them on 
the cheapest machine made goods they can find. 
Mr. Havell of the School of Arts, Madras, declared 
that ** among the wealthy and educated class 
of natives, the application of art, at least of indi- 
genous, to ordinary surroundings and common 
objects of utility is generally considered old fa- 
shioned and out of date.” Native ideas of art ” 
he said are as a rule limited to pictures and 
English furniture.” How these ideas are exploited 
one can gather from Traveller’s Tales of the 
Gilt Clocks and Ormolu Tables to be seen not 
in native palaces, — and I remember the guardian 
of a young Indian noble who got into debt in 
London, telling me that he found his unhappy 
ward in his lodgings, bathed in tears, seated on a 
sky blue satin sofa which was one of the articles 
which hod tempted him to outrun the paternal 
remittance. 

More than ten years ago, a Parsee lady speaking 
at a meeting convened in the interest of Indian 
arts and crafts, declared that she knew several 
families who had practised certain arts for genera- 
tions, but who were giving them up in despair. Pro- 
bably such cases could be multiplied by thousands 
since the recent famine years. As long ago as 
1889, Mr. T. N. Mukharji in his book on* “the 
art manufactures of India ” wrote “^the wonder is 
that cotton fabrics can still be ibanufactured with 
the old primitive loom all over the country.” He 
adds — “ in one sense, it is a misfortune that it 
should be so. For it shows the low value of human 
labour in India.” One is inclined to demur to 
this. The weaver at his ancestral loom on bis 
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ancestral plot of land surel^^ held life on entirely 
different values from the wage' paid, barrack- 
houaed hands in a big factory ! In writing of 
things Indian, one f^ls some diffidence in differing 
from a native. Still in Britain, we have 
seen the same. As in India now, it was gradual, 
but to-day it is complete, and we know 
what a fine, independent and intellectual race 
has disappeared with our weavers in villages 
and country towns and that their place is ill- 
supplied by the hordes thronging the slums of 
Manchester and Birmingham. The former could be 
well-to-do on little, for all the best things of life, 
cleanliness, fresh air and decency, they had without 
payment, while the highest wages cannot buy these 
in a manufacturing town. The downfall of the 
handloom before machinery is slow., simply be- 
cause the older method is long upheld by those who 
care for really good production, but under degene- 
rating influences or absolute. inability to buy aught 
but the cheapest, their number slowly but surely 
decreases to vanishing point. Mr. Mukharji him- 
self frankly admits that “ the European process of 
manufacture has not been able to give to *the fab- 
rics that strength for which native manufactures 
have a reputation. Nor has machinery yet been 
able to make those gossamer fabrics for which a 
wealthy Indian always paid a fabulous price.” 

Thus we see the verification of the Arabic pro- 
verb wh^h tells us that people are apt to imitate 
the ways of their rulers ! One of the great present- 
day dealers in Oriental wares says that it is inevit- 
able that a ** subject race ” should be drawn on to 
minister to the influence of their rulers in matters 
of decorative art. Alas ! that the present masters 
of th'e world ” in both hemispheres are not of 
artistic sensibilities ! A pitiful instance of this 
was brought under my notice, when for the gratifi- 
cation of British philanthropists and patriots ” 
the dependent widows and daughters of massacred 
Armenians-^ women of a race whose marvellous 
embroideries have never been surpassed— after 
being driven through every degradation of tawdry 


glitter and garish hue, were finally set to sew with 
their exquisite skill the rectangles and crude ‘‘red, 
white and blue ” of the Union Jack for a “ cushion 
cover ”! So, in Egypt, the graceful water 
vessels which the stately daughters of the 
land used to carry on head or shoulder are 
giving way to square petroleum tins, their handle 
a bit of wood stuck across the open end. 1 
have seen those wretched petroleum cans even 
in Grreece, under the very shadow of the 
Parthenon. The lamentable results of an artistic 
country passing under the influence of in- 
artistic rulers ar(5 already manifest in those 
Indian art manufactures which India furnishes for 
British buyers, or for Indian buyers impressed by 
British taste. Aniline dyes, startling in their crude- 
ness, supplant the old, soft, vegetable hues. A 
clever Anglo-Indian writer says that in a School 
of Al t in one of the Native Stales, she has seen 
designs taken from clumsily moulded Parian ware 
and vessels copied from the rougliest of English 
kitchen jugs of a quarter of a century back, artistic 
decoration being wasted on the surface of these 
ungainly forms. In many parts of India, British 
women have long been teaching native girls in 
schools and Zenanas to do hideous Berlin wool- 
work in glaring colours. Dolls dressed “like British 
ladies ” are offered as tempting prizes. I have 
been repeatedly asked to send packets of New year 
cards or illustrated Christmas papers to zenana 
missions. I have always steadily refused. Others 
do not refuse. 

Again, we find some of the dominant race — as for 
example a certain British Principal of a great Indian 
educational institution, who approach Indian art 
in a very unsympathetic spirit declaring that 
Indian artizans “ are wholly illiterate ” and that 
their technical skill, great as it often is, is the 
result of an hereditary instinct combined with long 
rule of thumb “ practice.” Other British educa- 
tionists are wiser. Mr. Havell reminded tlie 
gentleman whose worda^e have quot^y that 
assertion, however true, was far from derogatory to 
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Indian art. “ All the antique industrial art now 
displayed in our European museums,” said he “was 
worked by rule of thumb, and after Castellani had 
spent years in trying to rediscover an ancient 
Etruscan process of soldering minute grains of 
gold on to a gold surface, he at last found the 
secret preserved by “rule of thumb” in a family of 
goldsmiths living in the heart of the Apennines.” 

Mr. Val. Prinsep R. A. who is in great per- 
sonal sympathy with India, has said “ artwork 
in England has always a tendency to repro- 
duction; art work in India is manual, done 
by the hands of the workers themselves.” Sir 
(j(‘orge Bird wood echoes this, saying “ in India” 
everything is hand wrought, and everything, down 
to the cheapest toy or earthern vessel, is there- 
fore more or less a work of art.” B. J. Poynter, 
K.A., is very emphatic that “ we must not delude 
ourselves into the belief that we can produce 
works of art by the substitution of machinery for 
hand labour, or that the decoration of objects of 
common utility by a mechanical process can ever 
have an artistic value.” He adds “ we should in- 
deed have made an immense step in advance if the 
public could be persuaded that it is better to have 
no decoration at all than such as is purely mecha- 
nical.” 

It has been well said that even the so-called 
“ labour-saving ” appliances extinguish the manual 
Hkill of the worker and the tradition of the work- 
shop. They destroy the difficulties which train 
the craftsman’s hand and develop his mind. The 
modern “ Technical School ” or “ School of Art ” 
are but endeavours to restore the lost skill and 
tradition. They were never needed by any artis- 
tic nation which had not sold its birth -right. An 
Italian artist, Giovanni Segantini, recently dead, 
and whose development artistic and moral deserves 
the attention of Indian artists, put this plainly 
when he wrote of “ the uselessness of academic 
mstruction for those born with a soul For art.” 

As an Italian, Segantini came of an artistic 

, was born amid beautiful environment though 


in extreme poverty, and spent the greater part of 
the first twenty five years of his life in Milan, a 
city possessing lbonardosd a yinci’s masterpiece 
‘\The Last Supper” and boasting the Brera gallery 
with great works by Raphael, Da Vinci, Luini, Tilian 
and others. In their choice of subjects, these 
painters, produce of an intensely eeclesiastioal age 
were almost as limited as have been the delineators 
of Hindoo mythology, liy their work-’, !hey seem 
to have been well nigh blind to the exquisite love- 
liness which nature has lavished on Italian lands- 
cape. Their marvellous powers were mainly 
devoted to illustrate the dogmas or traditions 
of Roman Catholicism, to Royal or ecclesiastical 
portraiture, but above all to infinite varieties 
almost aU^ays (conventional) of the eternally 
beautifiil idea of the Madonna and child. These 
pictures were all that the young Segantini saw, 
and he doubtless studied them long and deeply. 
But the best lesson they had for him was the deve- 
lopment of his consciousness that whatever gift of 
art had been given him w’as not to be used in ab- 
ject submission to any dead hand however mighty, 
but in earnest endeavour to set forth what seemed 
true and beautiful to his own soul. The influence 
that those great masters must have had on his mind 
was so perfectly absorbed by it, that it cannot be 
traced in his productions, even as it has been 
well said that the only w ay to truly “ classic” 
is to work in the spirit of one’s own time, 
as the Greeks did in theirs. It remains a singular 
fact that Segantini re-discovered for himself 
certain secrets of method which had been perceived 
by all great painters of all times and countries. 
“It came to me” he wrote “ through my loving 
and earnest study of nature, and as aomethinu per- 
sonal and individual.” He never painted a Madonna, 
but much of his work is sweet with the suggestion 
of maternal love, not only in human beings but 
also in those vGiom he called “ the kindly animals 
who provide men with bed and meat and skins, 
working with man and for man, ” The Nature 
which the earlier masters had overlooked so 
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dominated him that he will be best known as ‘^he 
painter of the Alps.” He never went into society: 
a few faithful friends sufficed him : he never courted 
fortune : quite content to maintain a home to shel- 
ter his dear ones. His genius and his life alike 
had but one inspiration — it is one with which 
every creed and every race can sympathise, and is 
best expressed in his own words : — 

The enjoyment of life consists in knowing how to 
love : at the bottom of every good work there is love,” 

In Segantini’s opinion Art Schools, (apart from 
the mere teaching of drawing which he valued 
highly and thought might be improved) had “ no 
result but that of doing harm to true art and to 
humanity by producing mediocrities and miserable 
wretches.” On the other hand, he had, says his 
biographer “ Villag,” a very high opinion of the 
value and importance of decorative art and of 
artistic industries. . . There can be no great 
School of Art unless artistic tastes are developed in 
every walk of life and this can only be obtained by 
fostering taste for artistic decoration in the home.” 

We may bring the truth of the last statement to 
the surface by asking each reader to answer for 
himself the followiq^ simple questions; — 

** if beauty be banished from life, what are artists to 
depiot 7 I 

** If people do not care for beautiful forms about their 
daily life, are they likely to care for them in the (so- 
called) higher manifestations of Art? ” 

“ If we content to let machinery be the motive 
power of human effort, why shall we not be content with 
oleagraphs or lithographs of mills, iron-clads and steam- 
engines 7” 

(Probably there is already a breed of human 
beings who, to our last question, would reply quite 
complacently, “ why not ?”} 

These few considerations are presented in the 
earnest hope that they may quicken educated 
Indian attention to the value of a heritage already 
endangered, and only to be saved by the determi- 
nation of every Indian to do all that he can to 
retain national characteristics and aptitudes, and 


to pause and question every alien induence until 
it has proved that it comes not to destroy, but to 
fulfil and complete. This duty waits at every 
Indian’s door, and must not be relegated only to 
the wealthy and powerful, or to sympathetic 
strangers forming societies for the preservation of 
Indian art. These have their place and purpose. But 
more than these is wanted. As one of the autho- 
rities already quoted has said, 

**If real Indian art is to be preserved, it must be through 
a re-awakening of an artistic sense in the every-day life 
of the people of the country, not through the patronage 
of globe-ti otters and curiosity mongers. No art ever 
flourished which was not rooted in the national life of a 
people.” 

If only India will be wise in time and cherish 
what, if once altogether lost, can never be restored, 
she need not fear that she puts back the clock of 
any ^sirable progress, rather she will play the 
enviable part of standing between the Past and the 
Present, conserving all that was good in the one 
and accepting only what is w#rthy in the other. 

Once the art craftsman vanishes, the great artist, 
whether he work in architecture, in colour, or in 
sculpture may linger behind for a little — but only 
while some remain who have been developed under 
the old influences. With the last of those, he too 
must go. 

But as long as the art craftsman remains, we 
jnay always look for the fire of genius to touch the 
brow of one whose senses have been trained and 
disciplined by heredity and environment. Then 
humanity w'hich lives not by bread alone nor by 
cheap ^otton nor fast steamers (nor even by the 
Union Jack !) receives another Divine message. 

Isabella Fyvib Maio. 
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E have truly endeavoured to fling wide 
open the gates of the temple of .know* 
ledge, and to draw multitudes in ... . 
and I do not believe that you will ever have a 
Viceroy or a Lieutenant’-Governor who will desire 
to close by one inch the open door, or to drive out 
a single being who has entered in.” These are noble 
words and they were uttered by Ilis Excellency 
Lord Curzon early in 1901 during the course of a 
speech at Aligarh. We trust Lord Curzon will boar 
in mind his own utterances before he resolves to 
^ive effect to the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission. His Lordship will by this time 
be in a position to gauge the intensity of the feel- 
ing of alarm which many of the recommendations 
of that body have created in the public mind. 
He will also have seen from y;he nature of the 
criticisms that have hitherto been expressed that 
the public mind reads in the recommendations of 
the Commission a desire to narrow the sphere of 
education in India. 

We do not wish to attribute undesiratte motives 
to the Government, but we do think that the 
methods adopted by the Government of India to 
improve the educational system of the country 
have not contributed to increase the confidence of 
the public. It is a method quite in contrast 
with that adopted by Lord Ripen when he 
appointed his Education Commission in 1882. The 
holding of the Simla Educational Conference 
hi camera^ the utter exclusion of even a single 
representative of the Indian public from the 
tieliberations of that body, the ’constitution of 
Ihe Universities (.’ommission, the tardiness with 
''hich Mr. Justice Lannerjee was added to it after 
^he unanimous protest of the native press, the 
hacking up in secret of the correspondence thatpass- 
ht tween the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
of the resolutions that were passed at the Simla 
f^onference, the hasty and perfunctory manner in 


which the Universities Commission took evidence, 
the inadequacy of the evidence collected — all these 
circumstances have tended to rouse a feeling of 
suspicion in the popular mind that the Govern- 
ment of India had previously determined what to 
do and that it simply appointed a Commission to 
bring in a report to support fts made-up conclu- 
sions. It is also a singular coincidence that the 
Universities Commission in drawing up their 
report should not have taken into reconsideration 
the nature of the evidence tendered before them. 

The Commissioners observe : — 

* It may be well to explain at the outset 
that we do not propose to enter at length 
into a discussion of all the schemes and sugges- 
tions brought before us. We have endeavoured 
to exercise an independent judgment on the 
mass of materials at our disposal and to select 
for examination those proposals which appear 
to be of an immediately practical nature.’ 

This circumstance has* lent additional strength 
to the popular view of the Question expressed 
above. We sincerely trust that Lord Curzon 
will prove by his action that the fears of the 
public have been ill-founded and that he has been 
judged in an uncharitable spirit. We ourselves 
venture to.believe that unless His Excellency is in- 
clined toVithdraw his previous opinions, he cannot 
consistently give effect to many of the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioi^^^ In his first address as 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univessity, on the 11th 
February 1899, Lord Curzon said : 

I say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is it possi- 
ble, and is it likely, that we have been, for years, teaching 
hundreds and thousands of young men,— even if the im- 
mediate object be the passing of an examination, and 
the winning of a degree— a literature which contains in- 
valuable lessons for character, and for life and a science 
which is founded upon the reverent contemplation of 
Nature and her truths, without leaving a permanent 
impress upon the moral as well as the intellectual being 
of many who have passed through this course? I then 
proceed to ask the able officials by whom I am surround- 
ed and whose trained assistance makes the labour of a 
Viceroy of India a relaxation rather than a toil, whe- 
ther they have observed any reflection of this beneflcent 
influence in the quality and character of the young 
men who enter into the ranks of what is now known as 
the. Provincial Service. And when I hear from 
them almost without dissent that there has been marked 
upward trend in the honesty, in the integrity and 
capacity of the native officials in those departments of 
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Government, then I decline altogether to dissociate 
cause and effect ; f say that knowledge has not been 
altogether shamed by her children. 

A year later in his second Convocation Address the 
Viceroy confirmed the view lie had taken the pre- 
vious year. He said : 

“ 1 am surprised not at the egregionsness 
of the failures buf at the quality and num- 
bers of the successes. lam struck by the ex- 
tent to which, within less than 50 years, the 
science and the, learning of the Western world 
have entered into and penetrated the oriental 
mind, teaching it independence of judgment and 
liberty of thought and familiarising it with con- 
ceptions of politics and law and society to which 
it had for centuries been a complete stranger.*' 

In the same address Lord Curzon declared, 

I a7H one of time who think that an time passes hp 
Secondary and Higher Education should become more 
and more a field for private effort^ and should make 
a decreasing demand upon Government intervention 
and control. 


And again; — 

“ Do not imagine for a moment that I am departing 
from that which has always been the mainspring of the 
educational policy of the Government of India ever since 
Sir Charles Wood’s celebrated Despatch in 1854 viz , the 
substitution where possible of Government aid for Govern- 
ment management and the encouragement of private mi- 
tiativo and effort. 1 do not want to teke back the pupil and 
shut him up in a Government nursery. 

We have quoted at length some of the Viceroy's 
utterances on the Indian educational problem with 
a view to point out ho\# inconsistent with 
his declared views are many of the objectionable 
recommendations of the Universities Commission. 


Wil^ these observations we propose to discuss 
some of the important questions raised by tbe 
Commissioners in their report. The first point 
which occurs to us as deserving of the greatest 
attention is the concluding observations of the 


Commission. 


“ We shall perhaps be told that in attempting to indi- 
cate how the standard may be raised, we have framed 
proposals which may result in the withdrawal of some of 
the opportunities now offered to students in India. 
Under the system we advocate, the expense of college 
education will in many cases be increased, and it may 
be argued that the measures which we propose will have 
the incidental effect of narrowing the popular basis of 
tbe highco:, education. To this argument we reply that 
in all matters relating to the higher education efficiency 
musibe (he first and the paramount consideration. It 
is better for Ifidia that a comparatively small number 


of young men should receive a sound liberal edu^f 
than that a large number should be passed ihroimi " 
inadequate course of instruction, leading to a depreciaT 

We venture to suggest that this observation of 
the Co^nmissioners affords the real clue to many of 
their important recommendations. A perusal of 
these remarks raises up many larger questions. 
Is our present system of education really so bad 
that some drastic reforms are necessary to place it 
on a right basis? Has the higher education advanced 
and spread to such an extent that it is desi- 
rable to curtail the numbers receiving it even for 
the sake of that imaginary efficiency which is con- 
ceived to flow from the diminution in the niimbiT 
of those who seek higher education ? Th(} Com- 
missioners seem to think that, making all allowance 
for the difficulties in the way, the gradilate of 
Indian Universities “not infrequently lacks the 
general training which he requires to fit him ior 
the business of life or fora further course of stiuh." 
We should be the last to maintain that the 
system of education as it is at present is pertVd 
We admit there are many directions in which 
improvements are urgently needed. At the same 
time we fear that the Commission has very much 
exaggerated the defects. Their opinion is very 
much in conflict with that of several adminis- 
trators and educationsists who have long lived in 
the country and have had abundant opportunities 
to form correct opinions. We shall first quote the 
testimony of ’Sir Antony Mac. Donnell, lu his 
address as Chancellor of the Allahabad University, 
after quoting with approval the following 
marks of the Education Commission “that through- 
out the country civil officers have begun to dis- 
cover and ready to acknowledge that in integrity, 
capacity for work, intelligence and industry, the 
subordinate trained in college excels his fello"'* 
brought in accordance with the traditions of the 
past and that at the Bar the students of 
colleges acquit themselves with distiriguisljed 
success, and their influence has been generally o 
a healthy kind and that when command of 
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opens to them a commercial career, the general 
testimony is oF the same purport as that borne to 
the credit with which they fill other positions in 
life.” Sir Antony Mac Donnell adds with emphasis : 

“ That was the opinion of the Education 
Commission fifteen years ago; in my judgment, 
and 1 speak From experience of administrative 
control in four out of the eight great provinces 
of the empire, ii is truer mw than it was then. This 
improvement of the moral standard in the public 
service and in professional and commercial life, 
niuiiifests itself in many ways. 

In his address to the graduates of the Madras 
University in April 1899, Mr. Spring, an officer 
uF long experience in the country, said: — 

“ It must also be remembered that, if India is to 
be so governed that truth, happiness, peace and 
jiistice shall be established amongst all classes of 
ihe subjects of our Queen-Empress, it was and is 
essential that a large number of persons should be 
ndiicated on the existing literary lines, in order that 
!i sufficient number -of reliable and intelligent men 
limy be available for the professions and for the 
public services. So far as success in such a task is 
attainable in so short a period of a nation’s history, 
the existing educational system has nobly attainjid 
to it, turning out large numbers of men with a far 
better mental and intellectual equipment than that 
of their forefathers, and at least able to^vail them- 
selves of the invaluable stores of ethics and of know- 
ledge which are embodied in our Western literature. 
As the result. Government to-day finds compara- 
tively little difficulty in obtaining a sufficiency of 
that intelligent and reliable subordinate establish- 
irumt, without whose aid. the carrying out of the 
best intentions for bettering the condition of the 
millions would be difficult or impracticable.’’ 

Sir Charles Turner, late Chief J ustice of Madras, 
suimiied up the results of the higher education in 
these words : — 

“ Modern India has proved by examples that 
me known to, and honoured by, all in tliis assem- 
bly, that her sons can qualify themselves to hold 
their own with the best of European talent in the 
Council Chamber, on the Bench, at the Bar and in 
the mart.” 

Sir Bartle Frere, one of the former Governors of 
Bombay, said in 1867. 

Wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy 
m the EHglish Governtuent, and the most able co-adjutors 
“J adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the nations 

India, among the ranks of those educated natives, for 


increasing whose numbers and for raising whose standard 
of attainments this University is designed. It is not only 
here in Bombay but from every part of the Presidency I 
receive testimony to this fact. From Slnd and from 
Canara, from Kattyawar and Guzerat, and from the fur- 
thest parts of the Dcccan, I have the concurrent evidence 
that wherever progicss, whether intellectual or material, 
^ observable, tlnire the natives who have received a good* 
English education are among the most active in the good 
cause. And it is to be remarked that this is not observ- 
able of Government servants only. 

In criticising the sweeping condemnation of our 

Indian graduates passed by the late Mr. Theodore 
•Beck of Aligarh, the Pioneer observed : 

The indictment is over-charged. With all their defects 
the Indian Universities have effected an immense amount 
of good, especially when we recollect that they are a 
creation of yesterday, and arc only just beginning to 
reap the advantage of the transmission of qualities pro- 
duced in generations by continuity of English teaching. 
It is not enough to concede th.at “ we have reformed the 
Native judicial service and we have produced a number 
of clerks without whom the Government of the country 
could not be carried on so cheaply. Had he better oppor- 
tunities for coming into contact with Bench and Bar in 
the Civil Courts, Mr. Beck would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that, in the standard both of probity and of legal 
attainments, the giaduate miinsif and pleader has, of 
course, with exceptions, positively revolutionised the 
administration of this department of justice With 
monuments of learning from the pens of Native Judges 
and practitioners in all branches of the law, we must 
take exception to the pioposition that the system has 
“ notoriously failed to produce scholars ” and we do not 
think that Mr, Beck would have to travel far out of 
Aligarh for the purpose of satisfying himself that his 
remark about “ no pretence to turn out gentlemen ” was, 
to express it gently, somewhat precipitate. 

AVe have already quoted the testimony borne by 
Lord Ciirzon himself to the good results of higher 
education in India. In tliT^ace of these acknowledg- 
ments, it is difficult to join the Commissioners in 
their condemnation. Supposing for the sake of 
argument we accept the sweeping character of the 
Commissioners’ remarks, we have grave reasons 
to doubt if the remedies proposed by the Commis- 
sion will improve the situation. 

But before we proceed to discuss their suggestions 
we shall answer the second question we raised above, 

whether education has advanced to such a degree 

that even for the sake of efficiency it is desirable 
to limit its sphere ? A reference to statistics will 
afford the most convincing reply. For our figures 
we rely on the latest official publication entitled 
“ Statistical Abstract relating to British India” 
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Under the head of Education we find that for the 
last five years the number of graduates turned out 
by the Indian Universities is as follows : — 


Calcutta 

.. 1,830 

Allahabad 

. . 740 

Punjab 

.. 437 

Madras 

.. 2,401 

Bombay 

.. 813 


Total for 5 years . . 6,223 

Dividing this number by 5 we have every^ 
year on an average about 1,242 graduates. 
The total population of British India, according 
to the Census of 1891, as given in the very same 
blue-book, is 287,223,431. In the face of these 
figures would any reasonable man suggest for a 
moment that we have in India a superabundance of 
graduates ? As Mr. Baines, the last Census 
Commissioner, observes .* . 

“People who are unacquainted with the 
social distinctions prefailing in that country 
(India) and the nature of the barrier be- 
tween them, and who estimate the condition of 
general education there by the calibre of the young 
men who pursue their studies at the Universities, or 
who complete their education in Europe, are bound 
to misjudge the situation,, and to spread over the 
whole population the credit duo to a very small 
class.’^ 

Mr. Baines goes on to observe, 

“Those who have before theln the returns of the 
Indian Educational Departments are naturally 
struck with the large numbers displayed, as well as 
with the great increase in those numbers within 
the la^t^uarter of a century or so, but do not take 
into consideration either the vast population from 
which they are collected, or the quality of the in- 
struction so far as it appears from the tables.” 

The truth is 94 per cent, of the population of 
India are unable to read and write, and of the 6 
per^cent. who are supposed to be educated, it is re- 
ally lamentable to note that the number of 
highly educated Indians are very few, and when 
compared with India’s vast population, this 
number is a 'mere drop in the ocean. 

It is contended by the Universities Commission 
that its recommendations are intended to improve 
the standard of higher education. To this improve- 


ment no sane man among us w'ill object. But 
what we all find fault with is that the Commission 
has whether consciously or unconsciously sacri- 
. ficed India's .chances of enliglitenrnent for the sake 
of a supposed efficiency of higher education. Bad 
as may be the higher eduaction now imparted 
judged from the stand point of tlh.s superior efiici- 
ency, still in the peculiar illiterate condition of 
the people of India and having regard to the 
monumental mass of ignorance and siipor-^ 
stition which often baffles administrators and 
gives cause for grave anxiety we assert from 
personal knowledge and experience that evon 
the inefficiently educated man is notwith- 
standing what has been termed his depreciated 
degree, a centre of enlightenment whom the 
country can ill-afford to lose. In the struggle 
between enlightenment and education surely India 
stands in urgent need more of the former thaii of 
the latter. We need not say how the contraction 
of enlightenment which is sure to be caused by the 
carrying out of the policy of higher education 
recommended by the Universities Commission will 
prove a source of serious trouble and annoyance, 
not to say danger to fTOvernmeiit. Lord Curzori has 
himself told us that there is no more dangerous 
enemy to orderly and progressive Government 
than the ignorance of the people. One may w ell ask, 
will any one who is interested in the welfare of this 
country do anything to limit the number ? If the 
recommendations of the Commission are put into 
force they will undoubtedly prevent many young 
men from pursuing their studies. This is a great evil, 
we imagine. The Commissioners themselves see it 
though they comfort themselves with the appreci- 
ated degree which their reformed institution is 
expected to usher in for India. 

The fact is, the Commission propounds certain 
views which we consider to be fundamentally un- 
true. For instance, the Commission seems to 
think that higher education is had in India rather 
at a cheap price. IHitfe Commission had cared to 
consider the evidence placed before it, and had not 
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been 80 anxious to give us the benefit of its 
independent judgment, its conclusion would have 
been different. The evidence adduced before the 
Commission by Jiai Jlahadur Lala Baij Nath, 
Judge of Agra, is very telling, and we make no 
apology for quoting his remarks and observa- 
tions in full. 

“ The object of our educational system is in my 
opinion to give every possible facility to all who 
po.ssess the brains and the willingness to profit by 
it. In former times, as I have tried to point out., 
education was free. In modern times it is almost 
free in our indigenous scliools even of the highest 
^rade, and I beg most respectfully to submit for the 
consideration of the Commission the question 
whether we could not safely reduce the cost of it 
to the Indian parent. The fees charged in our 
Schools and Colleges, are in my opinion too high 
for the instruction given. The object is that those 
who can pay should alone profit by high education. 
But in India those who can pay do not possess the 
uilliiigiiess to do so and the system keeps back 
those who possess it. The case of English Univer- 
sities is no parallel. In an English University 
like Oxford a student has to pay as below : — 



£ 

6‘. 

(1. 

Colhege Fees 

.. ^88 

10 

0 

Private Tutors 

. . 100 

0 

0 

Cost of Living &c. 

. . 300 

0 

0 


488 

10 

0 

Scholarships at £ 125 a year 

. . 375 

0 

0 


Cost to parent . . . . .£ 130 10 0 

Or Ks. 1702-8-2. 

On the other hand taking a College education in 
a Ciivernment Institution for the B. A. degree in 
file United Provinces the cost is as follows ; — 

lis. A. Y. 

Colleges Fees . . . . ... 360 0 0 

l^xamination Fees . . . . 50 0 0 

Cost of books . . . . . . 200 0 0 

Cost of living in ordinary style in a 
i^oarding House . . . . 800 U 0 

Miscellaneous 100 0 0 


. Ks. 1,410 0 0 


Scholarship of Es 10 for F. A. . . 240 0 0 

Do. of Es. 12forB.A. .. 288 0 0 

^ 528 0 0 

Coat to parent . . about Es. 1,000 0 6 


Cost 25 or 30 years ago. 

College Fees 
Books 

Fees of Examination 
Cost of living 


Es. A. p. 
96 0 0 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
480 0 0 


726 0 0 

For F.A. Scholarships Es. (<?) 13 

per mensem . . . . . . ,312 0 0 

For B.A. kScholiirships Qo Ks. 32 

per mensem 768 0 0 


Es. 1,080 0 0 
Income to student .. + 354 0 0 

Prospects of employment of — 

An English graduate in India about. 300 0 0 
An Indian graduate . . Es. 30 or 40 0 
An Indian graduate 25 or .30 years 

agf> Es. 75 0 0 

Thus the difference is of about Ks. 700 ; but for 
this the English student gets advantage of Univer- 
sity lile nowhere met with in India. Education 
was not less thorough when smaller fees were 
charged nor is it less efficient in aided institutions 
where the rates of fees are about half of what they 
are in Government Institutions. 

The testimony of two other retired Indian 
olficials will show rtiat Eai Bahadur Baij Nath 
has by no means been partial to his countrymen. 
In an address delivered before the Society of Arts 
oil the 5th July 1882, Sir Eoper Lethbridge made 
the following observations which require to be 
carefully noted at the pwiysent moment : — 

“The enormously rich endowments of Oxford and 
Cambridge are known to us all. A modest 20 a 
year is all that is paid by an Oxford undergraduate 
for his tuition, and out of the 20 Colleges of Oxford 
the endowments of one alone (Magdalen) are 
probably equal to all the money spent by Govern- 
ment on all the Colleges of India. It may be said 
that much of these endow ments came from private 
sources like the endowment of Mohommed Mohxan 
that supported the HooghJy College, and many 
other endowments in India that have lapsed op 
been resumed or forgotten. But Edward II. founded 
Oriel College and endow’ed it with crown lands 
and Henry VIII. founded Christ Church and en- 
dowed the Eegius Professors. Henry IV endowed 
University College and my own College; Exeter 
was endowed by Edward VI. Queen Eli? 5 abetb> 
and King Charles I, and there are a great number 
of other reyal or public endowments both at 
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Oxford and at Cambridge. Or, again, it may be 
said that these endowments were settled in the 
old and ignorant times of our ancestors. Well, in 
1855 certain Oxford professorships were foundtMl 
by Act of Parliament, and endowed with the pro- 
ceeds of certain stamp duties that were remitted. 
And during the past year what arrangements have 
been made for the New Koyal University of 
Ireland? The present Government has agreed to 
endow it out of the Imperial revenues with an 
annual sum more than double that which i.s spent 
annually on all the. State Colleges of either Boujbay 
or Madras, and tlii.s is in addition to. even larger 
sums paid out of Exchequer to otlier Irish collegiate 
institutions, so that Parliament give.? every year 
to the colleges of Ireland, with its 5,000,000 in- 
habitants, about as much as is expended by the 
Government of India on all tJie colleges of India. 

•“The most important reason is this, that in 
India wealth is not so commonly, as it i.s in some 
other countries, a concomitant of literary profes- 
sion or even of social coti'sideration. The majority 
* of families belonging to the literary and to the 
professional classes, and of social consideration arq 
not even well-to-do. All these would be cut off 
altogether from liigh education by any increase of 
the fees which already press severely upon them.” 
Again, Mr. Lethbridge in his second address said: — 

“ It was the duty of Govenyuent to educate those 
whose destinies had been committed to their trust. 
And experience showed that those who had received 
superior Education were the most anxious to ex- 
tend its benefits toothers. Popular Education did 
not further high education so much as high educa- 
tion lurned to the extension of popular education. 

“ It might be said that the rich men of India 
should bear the cost of liigh education. But 
rich men m^t first be educated themselves. Let 
the Goveriiifaent avoid unnecessary war.s and sense- 
less costly pageants, and let the fabulous salaries of 
high Indian officials be reduced to reasonable and 
Illiterate suras, and there would be no lack of 
funds for education.” 

Prof. Wordsworth’s evidence before the Educa- 
tion^ Commission of 1882 is equally telling. 

Ans. 21. Considerable confusion is, I believe 

created by a misleading use in this country of the 
term “Upper classes.” The upper classes of this 
country do not exactly correspond with the upper 
classes of England. The Brahmins are an upper 
class, 80 far as they enjoy, for special reasons, the 
veneration of the people and the influence which 
anses from that veneration. But they have not 
the influence which springs from wealth. They 
are generally poor, and they undoubtedly possess 


great intellectual aptitudes. In a country without 
educational endowments and without any aid ex- 
tended by Government to higher education, they 
would to a great extent, be excluded from the bene- 
fits of education, and condemned to ignorance. 
For many reasons such a result w'ould be disas- 
trous ; ttlthougb there are persons, I am aware, 
who would contemplate .such a result with equani- 
mity, or rather with positive pleasure. 

The classes w'hicli principally avail themselves of 
Government or aided schools and colleges for the 
educiition of their children, are the official, the 
mercantile, and professional classes. There an* 
very few scholars who can be described as the sons 
of wealthy persons, oa whose parents could afford 
to pay more than they do for the education of 
their children. I believe that many parents make 
great sacrifices for the education of their children. 

Principal Wordsworth wrote thus in the Bombay 
Educational Report for 1878-79 : — 

‘ “ It is often said by ignorant and prejudiced 
persons that the state in India gives a nearly 
gratuitous education to pauper boys who are tliiis 
raised into positions of life for which they an* 
wholly unfitted. The fact’ is that* high educatii)ii 
is much more nearly gratuitous in England than it 
is in India, owing to the liberality of royal and 
episcopal benefactors in ancient timVs ; and tlu*. 
cost of such an education as our young men r^ceivi* 
in Indian colleges is higher than the cost of. a 
similar, though probably much superior education 
in France or Germany at the present time. I 
believe that an Indian parent who maintains a boy 
at college, and pays Rs. 120 annually in college- 
fees, makes a greater proportionate sacrifice than a 
parent in the same position in either of the two 
countries just named. The cost of maintenance 
is probably- higher, but the actual fees for instruc- 
tion are less. It would be easy to apply the test 
to Oxford and Cambridge expenses. I have called 
attention to these facts because an opinion appears 
to prevail that the education of the middle classes 
of India is assisted by the state to a degree which 
is unknown in other countries.” 

We may also remind our readers that ixot long ago 
ProFesser Selby who is now the Acting Director of 
Public Instruction in Bombay pointed in the cour.so 
of an elaborate article in East and West that educa- 
tion in India was not so cheap as is imagined by 
many. Says Professor Selby : — 

It is a very general belief that higher education 
which by the way is talked afcias a commodity haying the 
same value everywhere, costs ridiculously little in. thw 
country as compared with what it costs in England— that 
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the explanation of this is that it is paid for in this country 
by the State, whereas in England, the parent has 
to pay for it— and that, consequently, the State here con- 
tributes too much to the expense of higher education. 
Its contribution, it is thought, ought to be diminished, if 
not altogether withdrawn : higher education. being any- 
thing ELSE, a commodity which those who want it should 
pay for themselves. 

Professor Selby then points out how little foun- 
dation in fact there is for these ideas, and he argues 
very ably that if the aim of education in India is. 
properly understood, the provision made for it is 
very inadequate. Professor Selby observes : 

“ It is an entire delusion to suppose that the 
.English parent pays for the education which his 
son receives at the University. It is obvious that 
he merely supplements the ’endowments of pious 
lounders, as the Hindu parent supplements the 
• contribution of the State. There cannot be any 
.system of higher education which supports itself. 
It must be endowed either by individual.^, or by the 
State, or by both together.*’ 

hlad the Universities Commission gone into 
the question deeply and not manifested such an 
anxious desire to present their report .soon, the re- 
sult would have been more satisfactory. It is with 
great reluctance we are obliged to observe that in 
almost every page of the Itepurt tliere are very 
evident .signs of hastiness and self-contradiction. 

The remarks of the Commissioners in regard 
to poor students betray tlieir utter ignorance 
of Indian conditions. They observe that the 
work of collegiate education lias been much impe- 
ded by the attendance at colleges of students whose 
abilities do not qualify them for the University 
education. Low fees and free .studentships, 
gi'aiited solely on account of poverty, have 
contributed to this result. 

VVe take exception to these observations. In India 
learning has always been identified with the poor. 
The teachers and gurus were poor ; the pupils were 
poor. Considerations of power and pelf never 
entered their minds. Learning for learning’s sake 
was their motto and from time immemorial the 
poor student has proved deserving of ail the kind- 
r-ess and patronage bestowed on him. Indeed it 
^8 the poor student- that always turns the facilities 
^^fiorded to him to the best advantage. Some of 


the greatest men in the world have been poor. If 
indeed it was a foolish thing for a poor student to 
obtain higher education (as the Commissioners 
would seem to say) certainly it was foolish for a 
Scotch bricklayer’s son, for aii English cobbler’s son 
and for the apprentice to an Engli.sh book-binder 
to wish to have higher education. But as every- 
body knows had not these poor boys done such a 
“ foolish ” thing the world would have missed 
Tliomas Carlyle, W. Carey D. D., and Earaday. 
In our own country some of the best men 
who have adorned the professions in w'hich they 
were engaged and who have proved themselves the 
greatest benefactors to their countrymen have 
sprung from the middle class. Iswara Ch under 
Vidyasagar, Kisto Dass Tal, Keshab Chunder 
Sen, ITarrish Chunder Mukerjee, Hwark Nath 
Mitter, Krishna Mohan Banerjee, Madhoo Sudun 
Dutt, M. O. Ranade, Kasinath Trimbak Telang, Sir 
T. Muthusawmy Aiyar, Prof. Ranganadam, Sir 
A. Seshiah Sastriar and a host of other eminent men 
have sprung from the ranks of the poor, and it has 
never been suggested till now that they contributed 
to the deteriorati«)n of education. Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
to the Scottish Universitie-s has been praised all over 
the English-speaking world as bespeaking worthy . 
philanthropy and far-sighted wisdom. Indeed even 
before Mr. Carnegie’s gift, Scotland had the 
reputation of giving Wjgher education on fairly 
cheap terms to the poor, and many have attributed 
aii the peculiar excellence of Scottish character to 
this ready availability of higher education to all 
those who seek it there whether they be rich or 
.poor. In India anybody who is acquainted to 
any exterft with the inmates of the classes in the 
various colleges, will at once see that even now it 
is only the poor that seek the new higher educa- 
tion here, and it is *only they who -owing to the 
peculiar historic conditions of the country, display 
the fitness to imbibe that education, benefit by it, 
and thereby bestow advantage on others. We 
know that the conditions are’different in the West. 
Generally the men of the poorer classes there are 
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less capable oF deriving benefit from higher 
education. Western civilisation has not known 
to the same extent as Hindu civilisation has 
done, —the association of poverty with learning 
and the love for learning. If Mr. Carnegie, 
deserves to be praised for cheapening the already 
cheap higher education of Scotland it is surpassingly 
hard to see' how the Universities Commission is 
to be justified in its contention that in India the 
poor man obstructs the advancement. of education 
and therefore ought not to be encouraged. Those 
among us who • have received higher education in 
' English are indeed the strongest support to the ^ 
British Government and its ideals of justice and- 
enlightenment. We do not believe that tliese men ' 
can ever prove a source of political danger in India. 
In coming years the Government will have to rely 
more and more on them as a matter of necessity, 
and if from a few among them the voice of dis- 
content is occasionally heard, we cannot blind'^’ 
ourselves to the fact that the courage and 
capacity ‘ of British Statesmanship has not be- 
come so low as to make it necessary to cut* • 
at the root of all enlightenment and higher 
knowledge in India for. the purpose of hush- 
ing such discontent into silence. Therefore it 
iaour faith in the capacity and«\isdom of British 
statecraft that has emboldened us to point out 
that in restricting the popular basis of higher 
education from the people of this land, the 
Government will be indulging in a very short-*'^ 
sighted policy of immediate safety at the risk pf 
future progress and prosperity.' It is not alone 
our feeling of patriotic interest in the progress of 
enlightenment in our land that has led us to send 
forth this protest against the policy recommended 
by the Universities Commission. In so doing we are 
' actuated by 'fifelings of great loyalty to the British 
Government^ itself in the continuance whereof we 
distinctly see the future salvation of India. It is 
impolitic therefore to discourage ‘ in any manner 
native . enter^ise in the field of higher education 
particularly ait a time when the Indian graduate is 


beginning to look beyond the Horizon of Govern- 
ment service to employ himself usefully and with 
advantage to the community. It is impolitic again 
in the peculiar conditions of India to place obsta- 
cles in the way of the poor man seeking the 
benefits of higher education seeing that the really 
rich in India are so few in number and that they 
have not hitherto cared either to receive higher 
education or to place the benefits of such education 
when received, at the disposal of the public or the 
Government. 

For these same reasons we feel that the 
recommendations calculated to cause the dis- 
appearance of Second Grade Colleges are indeod 
very unwholesome in the effects they may produce. 
Each such college, however bad it may be in 
equipment, is seen to keep the mind active 
in distant places, making young men yearn 
for wisdom and look up to the leading and . 
guidance of learned men. The dark nooks 
and corners that those colleges lighten can 
ill afford to lose the little lamp tT^ they are now 
blessed with. Trim that lamp by all means, pour 
more oil into it, n^ka the wick thicker if you like, 
but pray do not extinguish it. If all those that 
receive higher education in India qre only jii»t 
enough to feed the Government services and 
fill the unoccupied portions of the learned pro- 
fessions it does not require much intelligence to 
see that the.chances of enlightenment among the 
people will be very little indeed. To work out its 
extinction would’ be a most unaccountable breach 
of faith and reversal of policy on the part of our 
British rulers. 

We have not entered into details bearing upon 
the proposed officialisation of our Universities and 
the compulsory enforcement of uniformity in 
higher education all over India both of which we 
conceive to be highly deletetious. The constructive 
recorqmendatious of the Commission are very few 
and the Commission seems to have felt very sensi- 
tive in making even those recommendations forfear 
of making the maintenance of colleges more 
costly. The destructive policy that they .propose 
largely tells only on native enterprise. To reverse 
the educational policy enunciated Jby ^Macaulay i 
continued by the despatch of 1864 and confirmed 
by the Education Commission . of the days of 
Lord Bipon, we certainly require the opinion 
of a body of statesmen and educational experts 
very differently constituted fro*m the Universities 
Conmimission appointed by Lord Ourzon. Even 
such a body, il‘ it had been appointed, would havtJ 
found it utterly lippossible to find adequate justi- 
fication in the existin g co ndition of education in 
India for the advocacy of’ such a retrograde and 
un-British policy. 
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propose to discuss in these pages the following 
points raised by the Government of India in 
the Besolution appointing the Police Com> 
mission : — 

(1) Whether the organisation, training, strength 
and pay of the different ranks of the District 
Police, both superior and subordinate, foot and 
mounted, whetlier on ordinary duty or in the 
reserve, are adequate to secure the preservation 
of the publio peace and the proper investigation 
and detection of crime, and, if not, what changes 
are required in them, respectively, in the Madras 
Presidency with regard to its local conditions, in 
order to attain these objects. 

VVlietlier the general supervision exercised 
by the Magistracy over the Police; and the control 
of the superior officers (including Inspectors) over 
the investigation of crime are adequate to prevent 
oppression on the part of the subordinate Police. 

(8) Whether the career at present offered to 
natives in the Police in the Madras Presidency 
is sufficiently attractive to induce the proper 
stamp of men to enter it ; and if not, what steps 
can be taken to remedy this evil consistently 
with the ' recognized measure of necessity for 
European control in the District charges. 

The present Police organization in this Presi- 
dency has been in existence since 1860. The 
duties undertid^en by the Police, as summarised by 
Or. Macleane in hi^ Manual of the Administration 
uE the Madras Presidency, are— the preservation 
of the peace,, the prevention of crimes and offences, 
the detection and apprehension of offenders, the 
discovery of stolen property, the collection 
M evidence against persons accused of grave 
crimes and the bringing them before the Magis- 
I tracy and Courts, the apprehending and watch- 
of vagrants and suspicious characters, the 
patrol of the country and public roads, the preven- 
tion of nuisances, laying^ information before the 


Magistracy of offences of a public nature commit- 
ted against any existing law, the inspection and 
verification of weights and measures, the manage- 
ment of public pounds, the service and execution 
of summonses and warrants and other lawful pro- 
cesses and oixlers issued by the Magistracy or 
Courts in any criminal matter, the safe custody 
of prisoners under trial or remanded by the 
Magistracy, escort and guarding of treasure and 
convicts, and maintaining a constant observation of 
every part of the country with a view to daily 
transmission and mutual communication of au- 
thentic intelligence on matters of public impo]»- 
tance. Besides those ordinary duties, the Police 
undertake the guarding of jails, the prevention of 
smuggling on foreign frontiers, and the working 
of the Municipal Cantonment and cont^ious . 
Diseases Acts. There is no separate detective 
branch. Cognizable crime is defined by the law, 
and k such as the Police may inquire into without 
reference by Magisterial authority. “ Non-cogni- 
zable ** crime can be investigated by the Police,’ 
only on receiving orders from the Magistracy. 
The former consists, as a rule, of grave offences 
against the person, property or the state ; and 
are mostly the cases in which the Magistracy are 
instructed ordinarily to issue a warrant in the 
first instance for the apprehension of an offender. 
The latter consists of minor offences, and are 
such as the Magistracy are directed ordinarily 
to issue summonses lor. 

In every village, the person who is most feared — 
feared even more than the highest official in the 
district — is the Policeman with a ridiculously small 
pay. The reason is, that the law, as it stands |it 
present, invests the Policeman with powers so 
very wide and comprehensive that it is no wonder 
that, when exercised by men whose salaries range 
from Ks. 6-8 to Rs. 8 per month, the result 
should be so very unsatisfactory. These men are 
drawn from the lowest ranks of society ; they 
are actually paid little more than an ordinary*^ 
cooly or sweeper ; they are mostly ignorant and 
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illiterate; they are taken as constables, provided 
they come up to standard measurements, and 
provided they can read and write. The better 
classes stand aloof, as all the higher prizes of the 
service lie beyond the reach of native arnbi- 
tion, and the existing system of pay and pro- 
motion offers to them no sufficient induce- 
ments to enter the Police. The salaries of the 
Head Constables vary from Its. 12 to Kh. 2a per 
month. They are, as a general rule, men promo- 
ted from the ranks of Constables for good work, and 
the Inspectors are promoted from the class of 
Head Constables. The District Magistrate, who 
is responsible for the peace of the District, is 
seldom consulted with regard to the appointments 
of Head Constables or Inspectors. Until lately 
an Inspectorship was the height of the ambition 
of an Indian entering the Police Department. The 
men selected for the higher grades are usually the 
relatives of Anglo-Indian officei^s in the Presidency, 
retired, or still in service, or relatives of the 
friends of such officers. Naturally, therefore, all 
impartial persons are dissatisfied with this system-, 
and a wide-spread impression prevails that this 
service is a kind of preserve for the exclusive bene- 
fit of persona who are popularly described as sons 
of gentlemen " in the narrower^ sense of the term. 
To keep a large body of men in a thorough state 
of discipline and efficiency, to regulate judiciously 
tbefiow of promotion, to prevent harshness or 
favouriHsm on the part of the subordinate officers 
towards their men, to see that the maximum 
amount of work is got out of each member of the 
force, to protect all classes of the community in- 
cluding the lowest from any oppression that the 
Police may be tempted to commit, are one and all 
duties that call lor considerable energy and force 
of character. And it is doubtful whether all 
these qualifications can be found in men who are 
appointed Superintendents or Assistant Superin- 
teadents of Police, without being required to 
satisfy any antecedent and well-prescribed intellec- 
tual or other similar test, or at any rate whether 


it is the best system of recruitment tliat can be 
devised. 

The law on the Police Administration is defec- 
tive, the rules made in accordance therewith are 
faulty, and the working of the system is highly 
unsatisfactory. It is not at all uncommon to find 
Police officers grossly abusing their authority. 
We often meet with instances in which Police 
officers have fabricated evidence and got up false 
cases against poor innocent persons. The security 
of the people depends on the manner in which 
the Police discharge their functions, but instead 
of enhancing that .security, it is the Police then.- 
selves who are the chief source of tl»e present in- 
security of person and property in some places. And 
the general supervision exercised by the Magistracy 
over the Police and the control of the 8U[)erior 
officers are inadequate to prevent oppression on 
* the part of the subordinate Police. The Superin- 
tendent of Police has generally the ea** <'f the 
District Magistrate, and 75 per cent, of the 
Subordinate Magistrates whose piospectsof promo- 
tion depend upon the good-will of the District 
Magistrate — lack the courage to criticize adversely 
the acts of the Police where the occasion calls for 
such criticism. Several grave crimes go altogether 
undetected. 

In the AnnualAdministration lieporb for 189S, 
the Acting Inspector-General of Police, speak- 
ing of the adniinisiration of the Police in the 
fCistna and Bellary Districts, made the following 
remarks : — Para 36. “ In Kistna, detection is 
unsatisfactory under this head (dacoity ) as untler 
murder, and no explanation has been attempted by 
Mr. Hasted. The Kistna Police have for many 
years been most feeble in the matter of handling? 
grave criine.^' “ The state of affairs in Belliiry 
is truly deplorable. 'Che number of dnooities rose 
from 25 to 30, which is the highest on record 
during the last six years, while detection vras 
absolutely nil.’’ 

Para 41. “The Cedt ^ jP istricts show, aoor results 
as usual, Bellary being tbe worst this year. 
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figures indicate the incoinpetency of the Police in 
the detection of cases as well as their prosecution 
before Courts.'^ In reviewing this report, the 
(lovernment of Madras observed Para 10. 
“ Kistiia w^as unfortunate in iis Police Administra- 
tion ; only one out of eighteen murder cases was 
detected, and out of 188 persons tried for dacoity 
only 20 were convicted ; detection in burglaries 
was also poor. The results in Bellavy continued 
to deteriorate. Thirty dacoities are reported 
witliout a single detection and only one out of 
twenty three murders eniffd in conviclion. In 
the detection of house-breakings and robberies 
also there is room for much improvement. Police 
work in this District has shown unsatisfactory 
lesults for some years ^ast.” I called the 
attention of the Government to this matter 
at a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 
14tli November 1899, and, though the Government 
promised certain reforms, 1 am not aware of 
any peiceptible improvement in the condition of 
things, at any rate in the Kistna District. Several 
crimes are not registered at all by the Police, and 
the existingarrangements regarding the registration 
of crime are capable of improvement. Purther, the 
Police force is hardly adequate in several Districts 
even for ordinary requirements. The beat system 
is not working satisfactorily in the rural areas. 
The beat constable at present is not able to spend 
more than a few minutes at each village he 
visits and within this short time he is expected to 
bring information of the movements of bad charac- 
ters and of the commission of crime to the Station 
House Officer! 

If the evils of the present system be once admit- 
ted and recognized, the line of reform is clear and 
the remedy is obvious. A change of policy is 
•needed. Government has seen lit to adopt a more 
generous policy in recent times in some of the 
departments' bf its general administration and the 
same spirit should animate it in the re-organizatiori 
of the Police Department. Government ought to 
grudge no expenditure on reform of this depart- 


ment.Higher prospects and higher honours as well 
as higher pay and emoluments, should beheld out as 
prizes of ambition to draw men who are animated 
by a high sentiment of loyalty, warm and sin- 
gle-minded devotion to duty to the national 
csuse and to the Government they are privileged 
to serve, and with whom money is at best 
only a secondary consideration. Most of 
the posts in the Madras District Police cawy- 
ing high salaries are held by Europeans. 
It is only recently that a few Indians have 
come to be appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dents, and one of them has been appointed District 
Superintendent. Up to the rank of Inspectors, 
there is nothing objectionable in the principle on 
which appointments are made, although there is 
great cause for dissatisfaction with regard to the 
salary and the qualifications of the men selected 
to fill these posts. But the principle is abandoned 
in the case of the higher appointments. Although* 
in theory, District Superintendents can be selected 
from among the Inspectors, in practice, they are, 
as a rule, selected from among outsiders. It is a 
matter of extreme regret that the orders of the 
Secretary of State and of the Government of India 
with regard to the entertainment of Indians in 
the highest posts in the Police Department have not 
been given effect to in the generous spirit in which 
they were issued. There was great dearth of 
educated men in early days, no doubt ; but during 
the forty years that have elapsed since the organi- 
zation of the Police Department, education has 
made such vast progress that the excuse of the 
paucity of educated Indians for the failure of 
Government to act up to its promise no logger 
exists. We believe that, if only judicious selections 
of well-educated Indians be made to fill up the 
posts of Assistant and District Superintendents, 
the capacity of Indians for satisfactorily dis- 
charging the duties of those posts will be recog- 
nised before long by all. The class of Assistant 
and District Superintendents should be recruited 
partly from the Inspectors in the Department and 
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partly from inenibeis of the Subordinate Execu- 
tive service, such as Tahsildars and Dt-puly 
Magistrates, instead of from the ranks of 
unsuccessful candidates at the Civil Service 
examination or the relations of Anglo-Indian 
officials. Government will then have a wide 
field for selection. Government will thereby also 
have the advantage of appointing to responsible 
posts men of experience and tried merit and capa- 
city, instead of the raw youths now appointed. And 
by that course, Government will also be able to 
redress the just grievance of the Inspectors that 
they have practically no prospects of a more 
ambitious career. 

But in order that men possessing the necessary 
qualifications to become Assistant Superintendents 
and District Superintendents may be obtained 
from among the Inspectors, it is necessary to see 
that good men are attracted into the Police 
Department and that they are given facilities to 
work their way up to the grade of Inspectors. 
And as Inspectors generally come from the ranks 
of Head Constables, it is necessary to take steps * 
to make the posts of Head Constables really 
attractive to men of ability. That means that the 
miserable salaries which these men are at present 
receiving should be raised. Thei designation of the 
office may be also changed to that of Sub-Inspector. 
There is a great deal in the name of the office in 
the eyes of the people of this country. If these 
reforms kre effected, Government can easily insist 
upon better qualifications than are generally found 
now in a Head Constable, and thus raise the tone 
and strength of its Police Department almost from 
its foundation. It is also necessary for Government 
to raise the miserable salaries that are paid to Con- 
stables, if it really wants to have an efficient Police 
service. Until the pay of the Head Constables is im- 
proved, it would be advisable to bring in men from 
outside as Police Inspectors. It is nearly forty years 
since the present scale of pay of these officers was 
fixed, and prices of l^od-grains have nearly doub- 
led during Chis period. 


Again, another very dt siiable reform is the sepa- 
ration of tlie two branches of the Police Depart- 
ment — Protective and Detective. It is obvious 
that the qualifications required for those whose 
duty consists in the proper maintenance of law and 
order are not the same as thos*e required in the 
case of officers whose duty it is to detect crime. 
The former class of men may in a great measure 
be likened to soldiers ; they principally require 
courage, honesty, a tolerable degree of intel- 
ligence and a right sense of duty. The prolVs* 
8U)n of the latter is fke that of spies ; only, 
they are a necessary and a valuable class of 
spies. It is necessary for them to play all sorts of 
parts, and consequently a more than average 
amount of tact, intelligence, presence of mind, 
love of perseverance, and even education ami 
refinement should certainly be expected of thein 
if they are to do their work properly. At present 
the same persons are required to discharge both 
the functions ; and the result is that neither the 
one nor the other is well attended to. 

Ganjam Venoatauatanam, 
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Then again, the e.dent of persecution, there is 
good reason to fear, has been in all cases most 
fearfully exaggerated. If we content ourselves 
with the Piiranic accounts we have of persecution 
either of Buddhists in Hindustan and the Dakhanor 
of Jains in Southern India, we shall have to admit 
that millions upon millions of men have been 
tortured or burnt or destroyed in many other dia- 
bolical ways known only to pious persecutors. 
But taking a more sober view of Inaia and its 
people and interpreting the Purans in the light of 
comparative study and calm criticism, we have 
ample reason to believe that religious or poliiical 
fires have hardly ever clouded the serene skies of the 
village communities and parts far removed frutn 
towns and cities. And even in cities, the Buddhists, 
Jains and Hindus have, as a rule, pulled on well 
together for centuries and the account wehavofroni 
Hiouen Thsang of th^Tffiations between the hos- 
tile sects does not forebode the coming storm 
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^hicli wo are asked to believe raged over lliiiduslan 
80 dercely under the iji lid ill" hand of in 

the next century. Testiinonv from unexpected 
quarters continues to pour in our own days to 
prove that wide, tierci? and relentless persecution 
never could have be<‘n a fact in the History of 
India, but that those relatively few cases which 
undoubtedly were^ were confined as a ride In parti- 
cular localities, the great capital cities usually, and 
to the ‘tallest blades of the field '--namely the 
parties to a disputation, and even they killed for 
other re^asons than merely religious. 

On the w hole however Ilhatta semus to have 
succeeded in converting many large provinces, and 
the tradition which says tl#t the earliest Brahmin 
immigrants of the Canaras v\ere Bhattas confirms 
the fact oi his having made a huge following. 
And w hen he was satisfied that his work was 
fairly over he is said to have resolved on the 
ixtraordinary course of eommiiling himself to 
flames, of which as has been hinted, news reached 
Sankara at Prayag or, as Chithvilasa has it, at 
ituddlia or Rudrapur, of which Bliadra Sena w'as 
the ruler at that time. Sankara hastened to 
the spot and found Bhatta with piles of straw' 
and dried Sticks thrown about his person and al- 
ready set tire to. He caused liimself to he announ- 
ced to Bhatta and asked for an explanation of this 
course. The latter answered that on reviewing his 
life he had found two unpardonable sins which he 
had been driven to commit to further his mission. 
The one was the killing of his Guru, Buddhist 
though he was, in the flame of persecution which 
he had kindled ; and the other, the practical denial 
of God in his endeavours to prove the absolute 
revelation of the Vedas and the sole eflicacy of 
the Vedic rites to save men. The smiritis having 
ordained self-immolation in such cases as llie pro- 
per method of* purifying oneself, he had resolved 
on setting the example of obedience himself, that 
the w’orld might not have cause to say he was a 
parson that recked not his own rede. Sankara 
expressed a desire to have the pleasure of a discus- 
sion with him, but as Bhatta had already become 
half burnt he could not collect his thoughts. He 
therefore aeked Sankara to go to Mandana Misra, 
a champion of the Karmic means almost as good as 
Bhatta himself and who had married his sister, and 
at this time was living at Maliisliniali, the capital 
at one time of Mjigadha. And after taking leave 
of all, Bhatta passed away leaving in the minds of 
people feelings of various kinds ! 

Tragic and full of instruction this narrative un- 
<^oubtedly sounds, but for purposes of history it is 
to be feared that the part of the story relating to 
^ke meeting of Sankara and Bhatta is valueless, 


for chronology does not favour it, if we liave adopt- 
ed tin; righl time for Sank:ira. This touching story 
then must he regarded, like many other touching 
storie.'«,that of Solon and Croesus for instance, as 
having other uses than historical. The remark, 
however, applies only lo the meeting of the gurus. 
Ii. was in all likelihood a fact that Bhatta ended 
liim.self in that extraordinary way, for his nature, 
.so far as ti’iidiiiori cliMV)vers it, seem.s to have been 
highly impiiMve ; ami being a person terribly in 
earnest, if he liad been conscious of having sinned 
and that nothing short of that final step would 
meet the needs of the case, he was not the person 
to shrink from that step. 

We now come to what apparently was the great- 
est achieveinerit of the guru — the disputation he 
had w'ith Mandana Misra and its results. The ela- 
honitioii of this event in almost all our authorities 
is evidence of its great importance, but strangely 
enough we have not a couple of about it given 
in a plain and acceptable inauner. Leaving Prayag, 
says Madhava, 8ankara went to MahisJnnati 
when; Mandana was living as chief Pandit of 
the Court and in great affluence. A fine pala- 
tial house, a number of men-servants and 
women-servants, row’s of parrots and other birds 
repeating tlie formula of their master, ‘ 

UPTBIl these are enough to bhow' how 

he was living. Madhava's account places .the inci- 
dent of this disputation relatively at the beginning 
of Sankara's tour. Anandiigiri, on the other 
lisind makes Sankara go from Rudrapur, after the 
Bhatta affair, “ northwards and reach Vidyalaya 
lying South-Kast of Hastinapura and called at 
that time by the natives Vijil Bindu/' for here 
lived Mandana. 

Accordingly Sankara went to Mandanu’s house 
and met him. What occurred at the meeting is 
given by Madhav.'i, hut here his hook is decidedly 
bhd and detestable. The only inference from this 
rubbish seems lo be that Mandana, brought 
up in the Karmic faith, had come to entertain 
a constitutional hatred for Sanyasis (who have to 
give up the daily rites) as a class of people unclean 
and unfit for association. For we are told that he 
was perfurining aSraddlia ceremony, when SanKara 
‘ dropped dow n ' in their midst from the skies. 
This ‘ dropping' w'e shall examine presently. At 
once Mandana was wroth and a d6lefetuble talk 
ensued between the two, of which the following, 
sample must suffice. “Whence art thou shaven 
(one)?” “From neck upwards.” “I asked the 
way by whicli thou hast managed to come.” “And 
what ^[lid the way answer thee ? *' “ That thy 
mother is a widow.” “ Just so, ihg mother 
is therefore a w idow, eh ?” And so on growing 
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fepaai bad to worst*, till the Brahmins who were 
'present tor dinner inlerpused and pacified both ! 

After this fine infcriKlnctioii however, we are 
told that Saniotra desired Maridana to Jet him 
have the honor of wrangling with itini. And 
^^he agreeing mosi readily, they sought h>r an 
umpire. Now it ^o happ(*ned that Mandaria had 
a wife of the name of Bliaraii, whoso learning 
and accuinplislnneiits hud been vast and many 
sided and whom accordingly they agreed to 
honor by app)iiitiiig her a^ Umpire. Each 
began witii a stipulation that in case he were 
defeated, he would take on himself t he rule of life 
of his opponent. In other words, Sankara if 
defeated, agreed to marry and become a house 
holder — the worst sin a Sanyasin could commit. 
And Mandana, in a similar cjise, agreed to become 
a Sanyasin and receive the red* robe from the hands 
of his own wife. And the wrangling continued day 
after day, the hours of daily routine alone excepted. 

Bharati, according to Madhava, did not sit and 

listen, but was minding her household duties. At 
the outset she had throu n two garlands over the 
shoulders of the di-^putants with a prophecy that 
he whose garland should begin to fade first, should 
consider himself defeated. After several days, 
Mandana’s began to fade. Accordingly he owned 
defeat, thougli in a sullen mood, while his wife, 
now that her husband was dead io her, prepared 
to leave home, though we are not told whither to 
go. For at this stage a miracle comes in. In all 
our authorities, this lady is treated as an avatar of 
the goddess of learning come into the w'orld by 
way of punishment for a piece of silliness in her 
heavenly abode. She laugliedi at the mistake 
wiiich the Sage Durvasas made while chanting the 
Vedas before the Creator and his wdfe and a large 
assembly. The sage w'as wroth at the female who 
bad dared to expose him to ridicule and pronoun- 
oed this'^rse upon her, and subsequently, after her 
prayers had softened his heart, limited the period 
of her exile ! The morality of the story is equally 
remarkable with the justice of the punishment!!! 
Accordingly her period of banishment now over, 
she began to go back to her heavenly husband. 
On8 of her missions had been to proclaim the 
omniscience of Sankara, which she had done by 
means of her umpireship and so she was free to 
depart. But Sankara stopped her flight by Man- 
tras and begged the honor of ‘ trying conclu- 
sions ’ also with her and the favour of depart- 
ing when he should agree to it, both which were 
granted. He now turned to Mandana still brood- 
ing over ^his defeat, and begged hipi •to re- 
concile himself t<i the inevitable, seeing that 
Jaimiui . himself, the reputed author of the 


Karma Sutras, would have agreed to bis interpre- 
tation of these Sutras. So Mandana cheerfully 
acqiiie.‘Ced in Jiis defeat and offered to become a 
Sanyasin and follow him. But, it is added, 
BhaVati now interposed (note contradiction with 
what has been said a few lines supra,) and begged 
a disputation, for Sankara had as yet defeated but 
one half of Mandana, herself being the other (and 
better ?) half ! He objected to arguing with women 
(!) but she quoted the precedents of Gargi and the 
rest. So, as before, the wi angling went on for 
seventeen days. Bharati trying to discomfit him 
passed from one Shastra to another and, finding 
that she could not do it in any other science, resol- 
ved to humble, him faf^means of the science of 
Love ! Now Sankara had not had the sexual ex- 
perience needed to answer questions on this prac- 
tical science and so found himself on the horns of 
a dilemma and his omniscience was at stake. Sd 
he begged of her an interval of one month, which 
being allowed, lie went along the banks of the 
Narmada and in the hole of a tree in some forest 
there, hid liis body and asked some of his disciples 
to keep watch over it. Then he caused himself by 
means of hia yogit powers to be separated from 
that body and Deating about to effect 4iis object, 
luckily found the dead body of a King Araaruka, 
which was about to be committed to flames, and en- 
tered it. The King rose and all the town rejoiced. 

But in a short while, the ministers as well as 

the Queens of the late King found something extra- 
ordinary about their King and suspected some 
Mahatma at bottom. So messengers were secretly 
sent to search for a human body hid somewhere 
in lonely forests or caves and burn it away that the 
Mahatma might remain with them for a long time. 
Meanwhile Sankara was having his till of love with 
Amaruku's queens and recording his experiences 
in a treatise which has come dow n tff us. And in 
the midst of these lovely women and their blan- 
dishments, he forgot his promise and the month 
agreed upon had passed away. So the disciples had 
begun to search for him and having learned the 
miracle about the resurrection of Amaruka, went 
to his city, sought audience with the King and 
sang songs of Adw^aitic turn, which at once bring* 
ing the guru back to his right senses, they . ah 
hastened to the place where the body had been bid. 
But by this time the messengers had found it out 
and having brought dried sticks to the mouth of 
the hole, had just set fire to it. The guru has- 
tened and entered his own bod^ and prayed 
Nrisimha (the tutelary deity of Vijianagar and ot 
Madhava) to help him, which he did, sending down 
a timely shower whirtf put out the flames and 
Sankara got out unscathea. 
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After these adventuifes, Sankara returned to 
Mandana’s abode and resuming the wrangling 
satisded Bharati on all points and proved that he 
was omniscient and then according to Mad ha va 
she departed back to her heavenly home. But 
according to Chithvilasa and others, she was still 
held spell'bound in the air and was slowly brought 
along with Sankara to Sririgeri, wliere he caused 
a temple to be built for her and dedicated to her. 
Here she was persuaded to take up her residence 
and remain manifest to her devotees till the end 
of time. And Mandana offered all his possessions 
as a gift to Sankara, w'ho however asked him to 
divide them among tiie poor and deserving and 
then follow him, w hich Is did. lie also taugitt 
him his w'prks, and when he showed himself worthy 
of it, admitted him into the orders w'ith the 
name of Sureswara Acharya, a name by which he is 
known in these parts to this day. 

This rather long and tedious account of 
Mandana^s conversion had to be given that we 
might now examine it so as to find out what 
it was that exactly occurred, for there must have 
been some truth at the bottom of this grotesque 
account which we have 'summarised. At first 
sight it seems so full of absurdities, exagger- 
ations, distortions and iniquities, that one is 
tempted at once to reject the whole as a tissue of 
groundless nonsense. But on p. careful analysis, 
however, we find that two main points might be 
attended to and examined, which will lead us to 
restate the whole ifffair as it, in all probability, did 
occur. These are (1) the nature and fortunes of 
the great lady known a.s Bharati, and (2) the yogic 
adventures of Sankara. 

VV ith regard to Bharati, tradition is unanimous 
that she was really a gifted lady, well versed in the 
^iiastras and a fitting companion to Pandit 
Mandana Misra. We need hardly concern our- 
selves with the discussion of her a'vatar theory, for 
that is evidently an invention of a later gene.»'ation 
which could not understand the earlier aright. But 
we should try to make out if the umpireship of 
Bharati as between her own husband and a 
stranger Sunyasin means anything. In the history of 
the w<»ild there is not perhaps one other instance 
of this strange arrangement — least of all in India, 
where the whole course of Aryan History has 
been against this kind of chivalry or gallantry, 
"ives, however gifted, having ^tlways occupied tlie 
second place. So that equality is out of question 
®nd a position of superiority which umpii eship ini- 
plies cannot so much as be dreamt of, so incon- 
ceivable it is that Madbava tries to explain it away 
by the myth about garlands. 


There is however a fatal objection to this story 
which is the strong probability, almost amounting 
to certain!) , that this famous disputation never 
took place in Mandaiia’s house at all. He w^as 
chief Pandit at some chiefs court and' judging 
from what we have had of Blialta’s proceedings, 
well as from all other known ca.ses, it is clear 
that learned disputations of this kind usually oc- 
curred in the assemblies of Kings and in their 
presence, thaC peripatetic .Pandits might receive 
due iHuvards? and honours. lAter on, again, we 
learn that King Budhanvan accompanied Sankara to 
Ujjain. Now, whether we regard him’ as the same 
that helped Bhatla and persecuted the Buddhists 
or some successor of his, it means that he had be- 
come a con vert from Bhiitta to Sankara faith,and, in 
the absence of any statement to the contrary, as the 
result ot Mandana’s defeat ; tor, it is inconceivable 
that he could have (duitiged hi.s faith without wit- 
nessing the dispulaiion himself. Accordingly we 
shall not perhaps be far from the truth if we take 
it that the wrangling did take place in the King’s 
assembly and that the umpireship of Bharati is a 
myth from beginning to end and a clumsy attempt 
to explain some half-remembered anecdote by a 
later gent^ration. 

Let us try to realise to ourselves the circum- 
stances of the case. Bharati belonged to an age 
when learning among women of all classes had 
been moi'e diffused, and they enjoyed greater free- 
dom, than during the centuries following the 
establishment of the Mahomedan Phiipire. Por it 
was one of the greatest revolutions of Buddhism 
to educate women and make them go forth as 
peripatetic preachers or Purivrajikas even to distant 
lands — the reader will easily recollect Sanga- 
mita who went to Ceylon. • And this spirit of 
Buddhism, living as it did for centuries in close 
contact with Hinduism must have communicated 
itself to the latter. So that by the ninth century 
learning among Hindu women, especially of high 
social status, must have become fairly well diffused. 
Accordingly Bharati was only one, though 
one of exceptional abilities, of learned women. 
This fact seems to have escaped the notice of 
the inventors of the legend w^e are examining, f>ro- 
bably because they were living in days when conse- 
quent on the terrors of Mahomedan aggression,, 
tlie dark purdah had already fallen on the liberty 
and learning of women in Hindustan, and it bad 
become so rare in the succeeding centuries that 
men went so far as to call this L^y an avatar of 
the goddess of Learning, taking advantage of her 
name. Accordingly after a careful examination of the 
distorted* versions of Madhava and Chithvilasa, sum- 
marised above, the simple facts of the Mandana^ — 
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Saokaraduel might be given thus : — The disputation 
between these tw<i great men was held in tlie 
presence ot‘ the ICing. Mandana set out \\ ilh the 
»ash vow of becoming a Smyasin in case of 
defeat — not a very violent supposition in the ease 
^of.one who had come to regard himself well-nigh in- 
fincible and who had a fiery temper. And, with a 
' person of his doctrines, turning out a Sanyasin and 

giving up the daily and periodical rites, was about 
the worst sin he could commit In the world. 
Bharati having learned his defeat and its results, 
took the only sensible course that a woman of hei* 
learning and character could take, and remxunced 
the world and was content to accompany her hus- 
band wherever he went, like any Buddhistic pari- 
vrajika. And when later on the Sringeri mult was 
established and Manduna was placed at its head, she 
settled down there and passed her days in prayers 
and penances, such as befitted best a woman of 
her standing under these circumstances. She was 
perfectly justified in the course she had taken, for 
though with the donning of the red robe, Mandana 
became dead to her as hnsband, she was still “afesl 
under his shadow. Lastly, her noble and resigned 
life in her later days, and Inn* ipiift end at 
Sringeri, . added to her uncommon learning and 
other accomplishments, formed the ground work of 
the legend, which in the hands of Chithvilasa and 
others has ended as it has, Sankara hei rig made to 
bring her bound by Mantras through an aerial patli- 
way and locate her in the temple built for her at 
Sringeri. 

If we are prepared to admit that this version is 
the most probable one in regard to Bharati, then 
the yogic adventures of Sankara ^can be summarily 
dismissed and need not be discussed at all. Many 
another great man has had reason t(i exclaim, 

‘ Save me from friends ! and it is therefore small 
wonder that Sankara has likewise had cau.se to do 
so. If roflucles were least needed in an> one case, 
that is the case of Sankara. There have beewv 
true heroes of God us well as false or sham lieroes. 

If the latter ■ had felt the need of miracles to 
puff them up, it might be set down as a common 
trick of the trade and treated with the contempt 
tbatiit deserves. But that tlie greatest thinkers and 
the greatest moral teachers — Sankara and Buddha 
and tlie like— should have had such trash gathering 
round their names and that even the sensible portion 
of their following should have failed to rest satisfied 

with the greatest miracle about them their 

lives of purity and self-sacrifice and their undying 
words or thoughts — is what makes one feel so 
much for human weakness. Whether these great 
men expressly denied their ability to work mira- 
cles, like Mahomed, or gave no indications to- 
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. 1 , ■■ • infer t .-ir -iiviiiity, an Sankara hini- 

'ii lias doi ll’ - ueall fared equally iliji„j 
■ 11 , 1 ; Mil dll ' .iiatiim, a host of stupid 
h insistent or ;in ■ *1 miracles have been suffer- 
et' to gather id oiit if r blessed memories. 

.IcoordingJ; the niude story of the transference 
of .'‘^aiikaraV m>uI to Aiiirutika's body and the ini- 
quitie.^i v’ted with it has to be rejected with 
loathing uid abhorr»MUCe, a^ creditable neither 
to the person who is to be magnified nor 

,to the moral ideals of tlu^ v\lio invented it. And 
the motive a.s>igned fur much of questionable 
adventure in aftfi* all silly, ^consistent with itself 
and crooked ; whit the impidence of Bharati in 
tills version of afiaif, ih simply amuzing and 
atrocious, whether we regai I her as lui man or divine. 
In rejecting this m nn'-K*. h<'v\ever, !«-t it be at once 
stated that it is not .di* ivarit to condemn tlmt 
‘particular Vogic art ..>f an -it her art allied to it, 
as being in itself iinpossinln— that will he going out 
of the way and perhaps [ireiitimptufa.s. With all 
the deference diu‘ to tbi)8e w’lio believe in such 
arts, houever, and wtialever each one's private 
opinioiKs may be of their practioabilit-y or neca'ssiiv 
or use, to accept xMadhava s version of it in con- 
nection with 8ankura,’ under the circumstances 
noted above, and for the object mentioned, is to 
say the least of it, to consecrate abomination and 
revere immorality. The works of the Teaclier arc 
miraculous enough to satisfy the most ardent expec- 
tations and no sensible admirer will be justified in 
exalting him to bad eminence in any case. 

The result of Sankara’s advent to Mahishmati 
w’as therefore nob merely that Mandana was con- 
verted, but that the king and his court were 
likewise converted to his doctrines. For San- 
kara, while empha-sising gnam or knowledge of 
the Supreme Spirit as the chief 
man’s exertions, did not go the length of reject- 
ing (iiiier means as Bhatla and many another 
ctjolnxver.Malist had done before him. This spirit 
of compromise, of which we »h»ll have . more 
later on, in all likelihood made his work easier, here 
as elsewhere, for there w as but little revoliilionar) 
about his contentions. The B ha bias could, go on 
with their Karmas— only the spirit which under- 
lay the doing of them became different. Having 
done this work at Mahishmati, he left^with \\is dis- 
ciples for the South and passed thr^qg'h Maharash- 
tra, preaching his doctrines whereyer n«. went and 
denouncing wM eked -practices and "sending fe^th 
disciples, where he could not gD^hiinseJf, to spread 
tlie Vedanta. A class of Brahmins here worahipp^J^ 
Siva under the nainq of MalUri, under which th^? 
position of the dog,'whifiUwa8 the animal that this 
God loved to ride on, became exalted, and vedic texts 
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such as WT: quoted to support 

it !#Bu^ Sankara could easily prove that they were 
hopelessly in the wrong and show that the 
do^ as an unclean animal, could never deserve wor- 
ship ! Mallari is even now the tutelary deity of 
many a Mahratta clan and at the festival of Dasara 
he is offered special worship, but his dog or dogs 
are not heard of in our days. 

There were likewise Kapalikas here, and from one 
of them the Gttiru seems to have had a narrow es- 
cape. We have had occasion just to note their names 
and their existence at an earlier stage. Their 
favourite deity was Bhairava, the Destroyer, who 
had a peculiar fondness for the lieads of learned 
Brahmins, the- more learned and pious, the better ! 
And a head presented to him streaming with warm 
blood was the most acceptable offering. A section 
of Mahratta Brahmins of the name of Karadis 
have had a bad reputation among- people of* 
South India for having decoyed in former times 
stray pilgriins from the South to Benares and after 
fattening them ft)r a whole vear offered them to 
Durgn. at the close of Dasara, as an acceptable 
and a highly valuable halt ! This charge against 
them Is nothing new and it was in all likelihood 
a Karadi Brahman of these parts that approach- 
ed {Sankara at this time with intent to gain his head 
for an offering, hoping doubtless that his reward 
on this account should be great in heaven. 
There is nothing unique about such a belief, for 
history lias known of the Carlliagiriians and their 
Baal-Moloch who liad an extraordinary fondness for 
children, beautiful children and the only children 
of their parents ! 

Madhava says that the Kapalika approached 
Sankara and begged for his head employing sophis- 
tries of Adw'aitism to prove that Sankara did not 
lose anything, while he himself gained the-highest 
object of his ambition. The Guru agreed and asked 
him to come and take it, while he was alone and 
was absorbed in contemplation, which accordingly 
he was about t<f do, and was just aiming the fatal 
blow, when Padmapada who was by, caught hold 
of his uplifted arm, knocked him down and killed 
him w'ith his own weapon. Madhava in relating 
it takes advantage of this killing to introduce his 
favourite deity Narasimha and add that the spirit of 
this fierce god was upon Padmapada, which, 
Sankara (opening his eyes and finding w'hat had 
taken place), managed to lay with praises sung of 
his old exploits. 

'I^hen he travelled South till he reached the sour- 
of the Tungabhadra where he stopped and built 
a temple tp be dedicated to the goddess of Learning 
^ho, under the name of Sarada is to this day the 
•’^siding deity of the place. Chithvilasa says 


that he was helped in this^ business by a local chief 
of the name of Vera Sena^ and having completed 
the temple, he added a mutt to it to manage its 
affairs and placed the most learned of bis disciples, 
Mandana, at its head, with the name. of Sureswara 
Charya, by which he is still known • in the 
records of the mutt. This is the Sringeri 
Mutt ” of to-day, the most richly endowed and 
the mostly widely followed of South Indian 
Religions Institutions. f ’ 

Madhava here chooses to give some account . 
the daily life of the Guru, which is just what one 
finds in mutts even in our own days— with this 
exception that there was much original teaching 
and composition because of the presence of the 
Founder of a new School of Philosophy. In con- 
nection with the latter work we come upon an 
undesirable incident that there was jealousy 
among the disciples and even in matters which the 
Guru might call his own, he did not always find it 
possible to have his own way. At this time 
Sankara was desirous that his commentaries of the 
Vedanta Sutras should have a gloss added to them 
to prevent misconception or to supply ellipses. He 
seems to have felt convinced that Mandana’s learn- 
ing had fitted him best for the task and he there- 
fore asked him to do it. At once his other disciples 
set up Padmapada, the earliest and undoubtedly 
the m«)st devoted of his followers. They 
argued plausibly enough that Mandana’s conver- 
sion was on account of his defeat and not the result 
of conviction ; that his gloss might prove dangerous 
to Sankara’s system, for he might unconscioualy or 
deliberately lean towards the faith in which he had 
been brought up all along, and therefore Padmapada 
might be asked to do it, for his devotion to the 
Guru had been tested more than once and he . had 
had all the works taught to him thrice by the guru 
himself. It might be that lie was born a Prabhakara 
but ho had been weaned from that faith even in 
youth and was therefore well worthy of the honor 
and trust implied in the permission to annotate his 
guru’s works. Padmapada, however, suggested some 
other names, Anandagiri or Hastamalaka, who had 
joined Sankara in his tour Ihrough Maharashtra, 
in order that he might appear less selfish intthe 
eyes of his Teacher. Sankara felt perplexed and 
vexed. He felt sure that Mand&na was, by his in- 
timate knowledge of the strong and weak points of 
the Karmic philosophy, best fitted; yet ‘in this great 
undertaking, he did not want to go against the wishes 
of the majority among them. ’ So he suffered 
Padmapada to do it though he had misgivings, and 
was really sorry that he had to lose the gloss of so 
valuable a hand as Mandana. To console the 
latter however, Sankara allowed him to annotate 
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his commentaries of the Upanishads and compose 
one or two original works. This unseemly quarrel 
shows the sort of disciple that had gathered 
round the great Teacher, It seems to be the curse 
from which few great Teachers could be said to 
have been free. The reader of the Bible will re- 
collect the quarrel among the disciples of Christ 
for precedence. 

Padmapada then annotated the commentaries of 
the Sutras and in doing it had exposed the flaws of 
thePr&bhakara philosophy to ridicule over and over. 
He seems to have been ‘ a vain man ’ for having 
done this work, he asked the Guru’s permission to 
go to Bameswar — in reality perhaps to parade his 
learning in the land of his birth — which being given, 
he went among other places to Chidambaram, (his 
* native place ’ according to Chithvilasa) at that 
time the strong-hold of tiie Prabhakara faith. Jt 
is just possible that the great and ancient temple of 
Chidambaram was originally connected with tins 
form of Sun-worship and Chith Sahha and the 
Bahasyatn (secret) are relics of the old faith modi- 
fied of course to suit the needs of a later Saivism, 
of which it is now the chief centre in JSouth India. 
Here Padmapada stayed with his uncle, who w as 
still a Prabhakara. This person happening to read 
portions of his nephew^’s gloss, (which the latter s 
vanity could not hide from him) resolved to 
wreak his vengeance on the manuscripts for the 
on slaughts which the gloss had made on the faith ' 
dear to his heart. And Padmapada having in a mo- 
ment of weakness agreed to leave his books behind 
him and set out for Eameswar, the uncle contrivi d 
to consign the hooka to flames and, on his nephew’s 
return, expressed great sorrow^ for the misha])! 
Padmapada was at a loss to know how to proceed 
and was not sure he could do it again so well, be- 
cause, it is added, his uncle had had the villany 
to drug him with a view to spoil his intelligence, 
(a simpkf^rocess in a land of poisonous drugs); 
and he returned with a drooping; heart and joined 
the Guru — whether at Sringeri or Kaladi, we are 
. not certain. 

And now we come to the most pathetic part of 
Sankara's life. Tradition is unanimous herein and 
there is nothing in '^he narrative to make it in it- 
self improbable. ^ 'j us therefore have the narra- 
tive first and our remarks later on. Some time 
after Padmapa ^ left for Eameswar, San- 
kara, either lofi^ng to . see his mother or 
having had news conveyed to him of the declining 
state of her health, left his disciples behind at 
Sringeri an4/went apparently all alone back to 
ICalaSi. Tjhe mother was then bed-ridden and was of 
course eic^edingly glad to meet him. He 
touched h^r feet in reverence — setting the rules 


of Sanyasin at defiance, Being very ill and her 
thoughts all turned to the other world, she deag*e(i 
her son, whose fame had doubtless reached her ears, 
to discourse. to her on things that might give peace 
to her soul. He began to talk of his philosophy, 
evidently underrating the difficulties of the average 
man, or woman in grasping it. So the mother again 
desired him to chant and explain things which she 
could easily understand. Accordingly he glorified 
Siva in a few verses of his own. The messengers 
of Siva soon made their appearance, but their terri- 
fic shapes were too much for her and she refused to 
go along with them. Then Sankara praised Vishnu 
and his messengers coming down in bright and 
agreeable forms, she blessed her son, gave up th«‘ 
ghost and went along with them to the abode of 
Visiinu. 

This seeming nonsense can easily be explained. 
*The God Siva has in post-Vedic times c<Mrie to be 
regarded in two ways — either as a contemplative 
Yogi, serene and peaceful, like any iinagft of Buddha, 
or in his terrific aspect of Destroyer of the Uni- 
verse. The Sivite to this day repeats every evening a 
prayer called /Siua Kamchi (the armour of Siva) and 
this popular prayer gives a rather sombre pic-tiire 
of the God. Brought up in Malabar and in Uie 
midst of such conceptions, it was no w'oader that 
in her last (and delirious ?) moments .the mother of 
Sankara conceived Siva and his messengers as she 
had heard them described in SivaJeavneha and else- 
where. She formed such a picture for tlie same 
reason that the ancient Greek pictured to himself 
the divine boatman, Charon, to take him across the 
gulf separating this from the tither world ; and 
her ‘ refusal' to follow them is a common spectacle 
in delirious cases. 

The mother being dead, Sankara sought to ful- 
fil the promise he hud made her at the time of 
renunciation and perform her funeral rites him- 
self. This how^ever w'as not easy, for the whole 
Agrahacam opposed it as being against Smritis and 
estjiblished practice^ and NambdKriN, of all tli^ 
orthodox people in the world, are the last' to suffer 
any such clear deviation to pass m their midst un- 
opposed. If Sankara was a Sanyasin as he said lie 
was, he had nothing to do with funeral riles; 
and if he persisted in doing them, he was clearly 
an impostor in the garb of a Sanyasin and must be 
hunted like a heretic and sinner. Arguing the 
affair in this manner the relatives of Sankara held 
aloof and in spite of his 'entreaties would neither 
help him to remove the dead body, nor, as tradition 
pathetically adds, let him have^re to burn it with- 
Unable to soften their Jewish hearts, he resolved 
rather than give up hia«|iromise to the departed, U) 
do the rites without any body's help and girdifig 
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himself, bore the body of his mother either to the 
front or back>yard of his house and forming a pyre 
witfi dried slicks laid the body on it, made fire 
and performed all thorites pertaining to cremation. 
Tradition further adds that unable to remove the 
body entire, he mangled ft and removed the pieces 

one by one and, having found only stems of 

plantains to burn it with, he exercised his divine . 
power and set them on fire. 

The funeral rites over, he sought to find 
some means of revenging himself on his heart- 
less relatives, Madhava adds an apology for 
this fit of anger and says, ‘ Although some of 
the deeds of the great do not seem to con- 
form to Shastraic rules ordinarily observed, they 
are not to be censured on that account.' Sankara 
is said to have persuaded the local chief to issue an 
edict prohibiting his relatives from chanting the 
Vedas and thus making them unfit to entertain* 
Saiiyasi-guests. They were further * compelled to 
set apart, each lUam a corner of its own compound, 
to burn the dead of the family owning it and that 
every body should be mangled and then burnt ! 

Now it cannot be denied that Hindu Princes 
have often issued edicts, changing religious or 
social practices or the status of particular classes 
among tli'eir subjects. We have had any number of 
cases to illustrate this position. And there would 
have been nothing strange in what this local chief 
is alleged to have done at the instigation of Sankara, 
if we ace sure that the latter had bad sufficient 
influence at the court of this Prince to effect it. 
But, beyond a bare mention of a ‘Eajasekhara ' just 
before the Guru’s renunciation, who on one occasion 
at that period went to the young Brahmin to have 
a view of one whose great learning had already 
begun to be noised abroad, Madhava tells us little 
from which Sankara’s influence at his court might 
be inferred. The whole question of this 
supposed edict therefore, looks susp ious for 
want of conclusive evidence. It is a fact, however, 
which might ^^nterest many readers, that the 
Nambudris continue to this day the formality of 
luaugling the dead body before it is removed to the 
burning ghat. A knife is made just to touch various 
joints of the body, though no real chopping or 
even so much as mere scratching, is done with 
it. It is also a fact in most, if not all, Illams of 
the Nambudris, a corner of the. spacious c-ompound 
i^ttached to each Ilium serves as a burning ghat for 
that particular family. And lastly it is a fact that 
soDie among the Nambudris do not learn the chant- 
ing of the Vedas. And, if called on to explain the 
^ligin of any of these practices, they repeat the 
story of the edict and say that the observances 
continued so long as to be included in their 


Smritis. Now, whatever we might think of this 
explanation in regard to mangling of limbs, it is 
possible to explain the other tw'o features in other 
ways and show them as being due to simple con- 
venience and some forgotten social revolution res- 
pectively. And the miracle about the burning of 
plantain stems might be dismissed as self-refuting 
since Madhava clearly refers to dried sticks. 

If the tale relating to the funeral rites were true 
then it is clear that Sankara failed to play the pro- 
phet in his own land. There is but one difficulty 
however in the way of our admitting the whole of 
it as true. For, if Sankara’s name and fame had 
spread so far and so wide, as we might naturally 
infer from the story of his tour and his controver- 
sies that we have recorded, it certainly looks very 
odd that, during the w'hole of this period, there 
was not a single disciple by to help him. This 
difficulty Madhava avoids by repeating a Yogic 

miracle that Sankara having learned of his 

mother’s precarious state by introspection, left every 
one behind and hastened to his home by an aerial 
path. But, as we have already agreed to reject such 
things, perhaps Anandagiri is right in placing the 
Incident of the death of Sankara’s mother at an 
earlier period in his life. Or it may be that 
Sankara had a few people with him, but all 
the same, felt the refusal of his relatives to do 
what, according to Shastraic custom had become 
their legitimate duty, especially because they had 
been ready to share his substance at the 
time of his renunciation — felt it so strongly 
that he took steps either at once or later to have 
these ungrateful people punished for their boycot- 
ting him ; in which case, we have to note it as one 
of his failings and wish it had not been. With this 
exception, however, the narrative relating to the 
funeral rites of Sankara’s mother is exceedingly 
instructive as an act of rare filial affection, furnish- 
ing to common men one of the best illustrations of 
the text, * Honour thy father and thy mother.’ 

Returning to Sringeri he set out some time after- 
wards with a large number of followers on a tour 
through the Eastern coast, stopping in important 
centres of learning, capitals of Kings or places of 
pilgrimage, to preach his doctrines or cond[|^mn 
the wicked practices prevalent. At Puri he esta- 
blished a mutt which still goes by the name of 
Oovardhan Mutt. Kanchi (Conjeevaram) seems at 
that time to have been a stronghold of Saktas, 
whom Sankara is said to have argued out of their 
abominations and purified the temples — the 
preeminence that the goddess Kamakshi of Kanchi 
and Meenakshi at Madura have to this day pre- 
served, would seem to bear out the prevalence at 
one time of Sakti worship in all these regions, but 
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4l;; iv*g«OU8 to, theorise too much. We are 
tola ibat m tbe courRe of ibis tour the 
ICioga Chok and Pandya w ere won over, while tbe 
details quoted at wearisome length by the com> 
mentator of Madbava are historically viorth- 
less. The net result of the tour was* that 
the abominations of the Sakthas, GanapaLliyas, 
Kapalikas and the rest of their tribe received a 
check and permanent arrangements were made at 
Sringeri to periodically visit these regions to chase 
them away in due course. How long this tour last- 
ed we cannot tell, but it must have lasted some 
years. 

. At length after making arrangements to carry on 
his missionary work in the South and after firmly 
establishing the Sringeri Mutt with proper staff, 
Sankara left once again for the North and passing 
through the Berars stopped for some time at 
Ujjain. Prom the Meghaduta of Kalidasa as w'ell 
as from other sources, we learn that some kind of 
Saiva worship was prevalent there which needed 
the shedding of a good deal of blood. Madhava 
calls the devotees of this sect Bhairavas and with 
this sect Sankara began to argue and denounce 
their iniquities, which roused the fury of the mob 
and its leader who is significantly called Krakacha 
(a saw !), Madhava brings here once again King 
Sudhanvan already named and examined. The fact 
seems to be that Sankara had first won over the 
local chief to his faith and with his help put down ' 
the atrocities of the Bhairavas by force w hen argu- 
ment proved of no use with them. Thence he passed 
on to Guzarat and at Dwaraka established a mutt 
which is likewise in existence now' and has some 
following. Returning he travelled along the course 
of the Ganges, in the course of which he is said 
to have won victories (dialectical) over many great 
names, Bhaskara, Bana, Dandi, Mayura and the 
like. But if the date w'e have accepted is the 
correct otm for Sankara, many of these will have 
to be given up as inventions. He is also said 
to have gone to Kashmir to win the Seat of Learn- 
ing meant as a prize to the wisest of men, 
but this information is useful only as showing that 
Buddhists could be found only in the Himalayan 
regbns in Sankara^s days. The last victory which 
seems to have much to support its reality was at 
Kamrup^ .or Gauhati^As it is now called, in Afssam, 
where Swilj^^ra triumphed over the Sakta com- 
mentator ^Abhinava Gupta. This man felt his 
defeat so kqenJy that he resolved to be revenged 
on his opponent one way or the other. Accordingly 
b^ utilised his Black Magic and by means of it 
of caused ^ankara to be afflicted with a very serious 
form of Hemorrhoids and though the latter did not 
care for a while, the disciples who were doing him 


personal service, saw that the disease was growing 
upon him and ct)nHuUed many doctors and iHed 
many prescriptions but in vain. At length a mes- 
senger from Siva came add revealed tbe secret— 
that is, aoim; enemy of Gupta. At once Padmapada 
was wroth and being a clever hand himself in the 
Black Art, soon undid Gupta’s evil work and con- 
‘ trived to hoist the engineer with his own petard and 
the Guru felt whole from that moment. 

Thi< portion relating to the Black Art will not at 
this day be received without question. As we did 
in the case of the Yogic arts, it might be stated at 
once that it is immaterial whether w'e believe in 
Black Art or not. Malabar is still the land of such 
practices and there are other parts also where 
it is found more or less prevalent. In the case 
of Sankara, however, we need n(»t call in the 
help of Black Art to account for tbe disease. 
Whether he died in his tliirly second or thirty 
eighth year he had led a lil’e of ceaseless acti- 
vity, mental and physical, for a period of over 
tw’enty years and such a life must tell on any con- 
stitution, however strong, and some chronic illness 
developed and if it took a particular form in this 
case, it needs no explanation whatever. And 
although we are told that Hankara got cured, what 
followed soon after shows that the disease having 
become part of him, there was only some tem- 
porary relief, during which he managed to go to 
Badari and establish a mutt and build a temple to 
Narayana. After this he retired to Kedarnath. 
And here in his thirty second year as is stated by 
Madava and several others or thirty eighth as 
another tradition has it, ( which latter is accepted 
by the present writer for reasons of his own) the 
great Teacher passed away about the year A.D. 828. 

It is not proposed in this sketch to trace tlie 
fortunes of his system in limes later than his own, 
or those of his successors at the various mutts esta- 
blished by him. In the first place, the materials are 
not available and in the next, the narrative is out- 
side our limits. Suffice it for our purpose to say 
that the four mutts we have incidentally mentioned 
continue to exist in greater or less affluence after 
having had the iiaiiaT ups and downs in the course 
of about twelve centuries. The Sringeri Mutt in 
our own parts, has known very brig^lit days during 
the grow th and development ortke Viiianagar 
Kingdom, but, it is to be feared, it has got out few 
valuable records to enable one to yvrite its history. 

But these Mutts, though founded by the same 
Teacher and for the same objects, have had but 
little connection with each other, administrative, 
social or spiritual. But at tbe same time there 
been no rivalry knowfrtetWeen any two of them, 
India having apparently been wide enough for all of 
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ihamto t>n.; Thew baa been but one 

ymall aeoessiaii in the South oauaed by the establish- 
inantot* aHutt at Kutnbbakonain, which hasalimited 
following in Tanjore and the paria adjoining. That 
this movement is comparatively m<Klerij, can be 
proved easily, though its exact age cannot be as- 
certained. All these Mutts ot’ Sankarite following, 
no less than the mutts of other sects, exercise, it 
is to be feared, but little influence for spiritual <»r 
moral elevation. Men seem to be haixlly aware of 
their existence except on a Few ceremonial occa- 
sions, when the disciples pay their Sambhavanas 
or honorariums to the Mutt or on occasions of the 
periodical 'visitations ’ of the Heads of these mutts, 
for what commendable purpose no man could guess. 

It is now our business to examine the net re- 
sult of Sankara’s advent and labours. We have 
already taken note of whac the tune was which 
was haunting millions of ears at about this time. 
We saw how Buddhiqm rose from among the Upani- 
shads, grew and after a long life decayed in tlie 
land of its birth. But in regard to this decay we 
have to note an error in common belief. It is often 


said that Buddhism disappeared from India by 
persecution. We have ample testimony, however, to 
prove that this persecution is a myth. The Chinese 
pilgriTn HiouenThsang and his evidence would alone 
suffice to prove it.If then there were no persecutions, 
how did it disappear? The answer is that it did not 
disappear at all but lost it*self in the revived 
Hinduism. A long course of perfibfui life side by 
side has led to many silent assimilations and 
borrowings — the practical abolition of animal 
sacrifices, gorgeous and elaborate festivals and 
processions, the owning of Buddha as an avatar of 
Vishnu, being some of those that lie on the surface. 
On the side of thought this process culminated in 
•the most comprehensive philosophy oiBhagavadgita^ 
which unlike the old ‘exclusive’ philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 'can be read by all classes of people 
and marked and digested. 

Furthermore the most prominent failings of 
Buddhism had been noted and guarded against to 
save Hinduism from a like fate. For instance, 
the BaTcihi Marga or the path of Jove and devotion 
to Hod, as explained in some of the most eloquent 
passages of the Bhagavat or Vishnu Puran, is an 
^pen protest a^inst the Atheism of Buddhists, 
^ain,' while orders of monks were being slowly 
created in imitation of Buddhists, care was taken 
to rigorously exclude women from them, though 
a sorry and poor provision was made for their 
mental and spiritual needs in the shape of a few 
good, bod and indifferent Purans. 


But this work done during the course 
a long period and by hundreds, not thou- 
^Qds of heacU and hands, and under different 


circumstances, naturally resulted in the formation 
of a hydra-tf^ed Hinduism. The list given in 
Anandagiri might not be wholly accepted, yet it is 
bewildering enough. We have already seen that 
they were all based on stray texts of the Vedas or 
Smritis and Puranas and that many of the sects 
had qertain practices which were a disgrace to any 
name or religion. 

Having been born and brought up amidst such 
circumstances, Sankara soon carved out for himself 
at a very early stage a clear and definite coarse. It 
was to give a common basis to the ra(»8t prevalent 
forms of Vedic faiths and to reconcile all these to 
this cardinal idea. Hence his Pantheism, which 
sees the Great First Cause, the Essence ot Intelli- 
gence everywhere about us and in us. With 
the help of this doctrine, supported as it is by any 
number of Vedic texts, it was easy for his master- 
mind to show wherever he went that the Sectarians 
were narrow and illogical, and properly understood 
there was no real antagonism at all between the 
rival sects and no good ground for the rise of bad 
bjood. 

For our immediate purpose, we must be satisfied 
with a bare statement of his chief doctrines. He 
started with the hypothesis of a Maya or Avidya 
(or Ignorance,) which is external. Nothing really 
exists but the Supreme Spirit, so that what is com- 
monly called nature (animate and inanimate) is but 
an illusion and dream, caused by this Eternal 
Ignorance which surrounds the Supreme Spirit, and 
hides It, “ even as the smoke that rises from the 
lire hides the blaxe for a time.’’ Phenomena appear 
real for the same reason that things seen in a 
dream are real so long as the dream lasts or 
mother of pearl is mistaken for silver or a piece of 
rope for a snake, until the illusion goes away. The 
business of life is therefore to cast off the gross 
sheaths^ that surround the spirit within us and 
fts identity with the Supreme Spirit. The 
diief means of attaining this end is the cultivation 
of true knowledge, that is, study of Vedanta and 
incessant contemplation of its teachings. Special 
emphasis had to be laid on this means as Sankara 
had found that Bhatta had ‘bent the bow too much 
on the other side,’ and held that the inaninllite 
Karma or going through a round of formalities was 
alone sufficient to secure salvation. In all doctri- 
nal passages therefore he gives prominence to the 
acquisition of Vedantic knowledge. 6ut it does 
not mean that he rejected other melins, for he 
accepted the Karmic road to take the soul to the 
heavens, though not to absolution. And no- 
where in his writings is he more eloquent than in 
his songs in praise of the Bhakthi Marga. 

The Supreme Spirit of Sankara is rid of all real 
attributes and the only positive statement that can 
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be made about it is that It is the Essence oi' Intel- 
ligence and bliss. This has led the iiulhot* ot‘ 
Manimanjavi lo say that he has called Kothingness 
by the name of Brahman^ and a recent writer to 
conclude that ' he retained the name of God to 
save his religion from Buddhistic Atheism. Now it 
cannot be denied that Buddhistic theology and 
pliilosojJhy had considerable effect on him, though 
itis*hard to mark the extent of that influence. 
But in every sensible sUleuient of Sankara’s teach- 
ings one sees Paiitheism and not Atheism govern- 
ing them. And Pantheism and Atheism must 
always he jfoles apart^ stale it how tve will. 

The end of man being the realisation of the 
identity of his own spirit and the Supreme Spirit, 
and study of Vedanta and contemplation of its 
teachings being the best means for doing it, San- 
kara devised less diflicult paths for people not 
fitted for that work. The practice of self-denial 
and other moral virtues, devotion to God and the 
careful discharge of each man’s duties, as ordained 
by the Scriptures, were also declared to be preli- 
minaries to acquiring jn due course competency to 
the study of the Vedanta and realisation of its 
ideals. Man is to do his duties or go through Vedic 
rites, not because it will give him good things here 
or in the other world, as Bhatta had said, but 
because they have to be done ; and at every step 
the Vedantist must bear in mind these words of 
the Gita 

“The master of the sacrifice, who is Brah- 
man has thrown into the sacrificial fire 
which is Brahman, tlie sacrificial rice which is 
Brahman, for the satisfaction of Brahman ; and 
that which the master wants tio attain is likewise 
Brahman ! 

This comprehensive and pantheistic basis ena- 
bled the hitherto hostile sects to worship each its 
own di^fiy as before, while it showed at* tlie same 
time conclusive reasons for mutual toleration and 
friendliness. Sankara’s mission in this aspect was 
therefore not to destroy but to fulfil, for it was 
*by no means suppression of acts of outward devo- 
tion nor of the preferential worship of any acknow- 
ledged preeminent Deity. So when the admission 
was made that Brahman was the Supreme Spirit, 
the First Cause as distinct from Siva or Vishnu, 
the Teacher left undisturbed, having regard tohuman 
fraiUies the observance of such rites and worship of 
such deities as are either prescribed by the Vedas or 
works not incompatible with their authority.’ Of 
these deities five had already become recognised as 
needing worship at the hands of every Vedic sect — 
the Bhagavata for instance mentions it — and the 
worshippers of these five comprised the bulk of 
the peo^ though each sect was sub-divided into a 


large number of mutually repeliant groups. They 
were the Sun, Ainbika (Sakthi), Vishnu, Gariapathi 
and Siva. Everywhere at the conclusion of the 
wrangling, the pivcept given was the same— offer 
worship to the five Gods. This was how Saukava 
sought to unite these enemies and counteract 
their ^ particularisl’ tendencies. It never occurred 
to him to talk us the advocates of some militant 
faiths have done, to claim all wisdom for liiinself 
and locate all folly in his opponents, and nothing 
but folly. It is for the candid reader to judge 
whether the result has justified the founder's 
expectations and whether his measures have soften- 
ed sectarian bigotry and the consequent rise of 
bad blood. 

As his plans were moderate and conciliatory, so 
v\-as hi.s method agreeable and perhaps about the 
best to be employed in such matters. Anandagiri is 
specially valuable in giving us a fair idea of what this 
method was. -Wherever lie’ went, he asked the 
leaders of tliought who opposed him to state their 
case and explain their doctrines and practices. 
After they did it, he began to point out how far he 
could go with them— and in the case of most of 
them he could go vvith them some way, as they had 
based their faith on tho authority pf the Vedas. 
Next came the points of difference — philosophic 
as well as practical. Those who quoted sUvj 
sentences tb^^dHallari worshippers did) from fhe 
Vedas in 8uppo]||j(.of their objectionable doctrines 
or practices he could answer by quite a host of 
passages against them ; and those who had based 
their evil doings on Smrilis were told that it was a 
well-understood axiom that as against Srutis, 
Smritis could not stand, even as against Smritis 
Purans could not. One or two small instances must 
suffice to illustrate ISankara’s method. The chain*, 
pion of Sun worship argued that that luminary 
was .Supreme Spirit, because a well-known text 
said “ This Sun is Brahman.” But Sankara 
could quote any number of songs to the contrary, 
for instance, one which runs, “ The Sun shines 
from fear of this (Brahman) or again, “The Sun, 
the Moon. .. .all shine with the light borrowed 
from this Supreme Light,” and so on. The 
champions of Siva or Vishnu or Ganapathy worship 
were told that the particularism of each could 
receive no support from the' Vedas, wherever 
else it could get it, and tlie authority of the Vedas 
herein wjw Supreme; and passage after passage 
followed in defence of this position. No wonder 
that, with this kind of tact as well as argument, 
he was able to influence thoughtful people every' 
where. How different was this method from that 
which was {mrsued by many another guru of India 
or from the one pursued by our Pad/ri friends and 
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peopltJ of their likeness ! For they begin wherever 
they go by arrogating to themselves the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, leaving to their oppo- 
nents nothing but error. 

We might now tiike a rapid survey of the chief 
^n'actical reforms which the Guru was able to 
efFect either liimself directly or by means of his 
Bucessors working on the lines sketched by him. 
They fron) one point of view, of greater interest 
to us than his doctrines which can, at all times and 
in any conceivable case, -be understood only by a 
few. VVe, Hindus of the present day must surely 
have a better idea than members of a progressing 
society, of the difficulties opposing change of any 
kind social or religious, be it the smallest detail or 
a purely personal affair. It becomes therefore a 
pii 7 ./ile to us how any reform could have been made 
in this land and it leads us to doubt if any reform 
were made at nil at any time. As has been stated 
just now, it might be that Sankara did not accom- 
plish all the reforms ascribed to him during the 
short period of his mission, but that he hketclied the 
lines on which his successors worked and, either by 
the force of their arguments or with the help of 
local chiefs who had become their convert-, effected 
their objects. But it might also be that tlio«e da)8 
\\ere more plastic than our own, because lliiiduisni 
was then living in close contact with an aggressive 
offspring of its own, which had even in its early 
(lays achieved astounding su^ss, and both 
Buddhistic and Hindu Kings were ‘freely issuing 
edicts introducing changes in faith or social prac- 
tices. People therefore in those days and even long 
after Sankara’s time could have had no idea of the 
crystallisation that has for two centuries, if notmoiv, 
settled down over our life and, being.accustomed to 
changes gentle as well as violent easily suffered their 
practices to change, whenever there was need of it. 
At ail event's the thinking portion had not in those 
days been brought up in the belief that the world 
had never changed and that every local practice 
absurd or ‘ surd ’ has remained just what it was in 
the days of Manu ! 

According to our ‘ original ’ authorities the chief 
rel'orms with which Sankara concerned liimself 
were; — (1) Prohibition of marking the body with 
red-hot metallic types. Headers can easily under- 
stand what this means. The Sri Vaishnavns and 
Madhvas continue to this day to mark every child 
among them on the shoulders with the types 
«f the conch and disc of Vishnu.’ Ananda^iri 
^akes a great deal too much of this reform and 
Madhava likewise lays much stress on it. And 
they go the length of making Jthe Guru give v«*y 
harsh words in reference to this practice. From what 
has been said iit the commencement. as regards the 


circumstances under which these books were com- 
posed, we can easily guess the meaning under- 
lying these unthinking denunciations they are 

but the expression of‘ the ill-concealed hatred 
of the w riters to the rising Madhva sect. We are 
therefore justified in passing it over as being a 
comparatively harmless practice, though it w’ould 
seem to be overdone in some cases. , . 

(2) No sects tliat Sankara had had to contend v\ith 

were found to have fallen so low in morality as 
the Saktlias and the Bhairavas. The former at this 
day are happily found but in a fc'v Realities, Assam 
being the most prominent of them, and the Coroman- 
del coast show s stray cases here and there. The sect 
is, as i.M well known, ‘ divided agaist iUelP and the 
Vamachari or left-handed variety of it is the most 
loalh.some form that religion ever assumed. The 
DiiJcshmachtiri or right-handed have so far been in- 
fluenced by Mipenor*moraI almospht i'esiirround- 

iiig them as to make their once detestable practices 
comparatively innocent ‘to suit theiron ageof Kali.* 
Thus instead of bloodstained flowers which their 
Book of Prayer wants them to use in their worship, 
red rose laurel has lieen substituted and instead of 
wine, the ‘water ’of the tendin’ cocoaniit kept 
in a copper ve.-'Sid. The left-handed still con- 
tinue to eat flesh and drink w'ine and have had a 
reputation for doing many other dark things, such 
as one might expect from pi’Ople who help them- 
selves freely to wine that is red. On some occasion 
in the year, a buffalo calf is slain as an offering to 
the goddess, ihoiigli the pumpkin is often a harmless 
substitute. If in our days, these abominations 
have learned to hide their heads and are found only 
in some dark corners, no small part of the credit is 
due to the chastening influence of iSaiikiira’s teach- 
ing and his anxiety to put evil dow’n. Anandagiri 
repeats the Guru’s argument against them over and 
over, asking them how they could justify their prac- 
tices in the face of Vedic precepts clear as the mid- 
day sun — thou shalt. not eat stale meat, thou shalt 
not drink wine and so on. 

As against the SakthAs,so against the w orshippers 
of Ganapalhy, by one particular sect among whom 
God is invoked by a sloka wdiich dectency forbids 
one to translate or paraphrase. In both cases, 1 he 
^^orship of Sakthi and of Ganapathy was retained, 
hut the sins connected therewith were condemned. 

(3) If he used arguments against the Sakthas,he 
did not hesitate to use force, wherever he could, 
against the Bhairava^ or Kapalikas,who in any age 
and under any circumstances w’ould have deserved 
a like or worse treatment. Even if w^e make large 
allowances in their favour, the account we have of 
their ways is terrific and detestable and no one can 
have anything but praise to offer to Siinkare for his 
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labours against this pest. At this day, there does 
not seem to be any Sivite sect anywhere in India 
claiming kinship with these pious ruffians if wo do 
not choose to call the Aghoris so. 

(4) Lastly, he organised Afutts and organised 
ten definite orders of monkn, if not more, under 
the name Dwtmmis^ both in exact imitation of 
Buddhistic organisations. The continuation, of the 
Mutts was provided for by the institution of monk- 
ish orders, while their safetif was entrusted to 
neighbouring chiefs, who had usually become con- 
verts to the faith. The Dasnamis add at the end 
of their names any one of the following suffixes, 
Saraswati^ Bharati Peri, (?in, Thirtha^ Asi^ama^ 
Vanaj Arant/a, Parvata and Sagara. This list is 
given elsewhere in slightly altered forms, though they 
are mainly identical. ‘ Some of the monks at the head 
of Sringeri Mutt have been Bharatis (the present 
incumbent is also one^ and* there was at lesHt one 
Arariya in Vidyaranya. Based on differences in 
daily observances, as the class we have had is based 
on learning mainly, there are four other grades— 
namely, the Dandis, Sanyasis, Paramahamsas and 
Brahmacharins. The Sanyasis are recruited from 
all castes and some rise to form Athivarnasramis 
(superior to caste observances) and eat with all 
classes of people without suffering for it in the 
estimation of the ‘ high born.’ Evidently this order 
is a clear imitation of the Buddhistic rules which 
from their very beginning had forbidden caste 
scruples within the folds of the convents. The 
Paramnhamas form the highest of these grades 
and one could attain to this grade only by a long 
course of holy life and the gathering of Vedantic 
knowledge ; in other words, mep rise to be Fararaa- 
hamsas by merit and Sankara himself writes 
invariably in the colophons of every one of his 
works, “ thus is this finished which has been com- 
posed by Sankara Bhagavatpada, the best of pere- 
patetic* teachers of the grade of Paramahamsas 
and the disciple of Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada.’’ 

Profiting by the lessons which the inclusion of 
women by Buddha as Parivrajikas had taught and 
true to the old ideal of the Smritis under which 
women were never alh»wed independence, Sankara 
rigVirousIy excluded women from his monasteries 
which were meant only as schools of learning, 
peripatetic teaching institutions and asylums for 
those men who had become vexed with the w<irld. 

The effects of these doctrinal and practical reforms 
have had a wide spread and far reaching importance. 
We have often heard it said that Hinduism has 
been unique in this that it has been able t<i as- 
similate aFien faiths and include them in itself. 
Accordingly it has also been said that it is the 
most tolerant of the religions of the world. If 


these statements are true, then the best expounder 
of this comprehensive and tolerant Hinduism was 
by general consent, Sankara. His followers are Qf 
course heterogeneous in composition, but taken on 
the whole they form, according to Mr. L.Rice of 
Mysore Gazeteer fame and a host of others 
the most tolerant of the Hindu sects. This then is 
Sankara’s chief claim on our admiration. There have 
been reformers since then, some of them work- 
ing in a wider sphere like Kabir and Nanak, who 
sought to unite the Hindus and the Mahoniedans, 
hut so far as toleration and breadth areeoncerned with- 
in the pale of Hinduism, subsequent movements 
must in most instances be called retrograde 

The one great weakness in Sankara’s sys- 
tem migiil now be noted as having formed 
the underlying cause of subsequent seces- 
sions. We saw that he was forced to lay unusual 
stress on guana or knowledge of g(>d and, like 
Socrates of old, **seek to rationalise the irhole 
Universe^" by reason of the extravagances of 
Bhatta. Now this knowledge is clearly not 
within the reach of common men, to whom, 
it is accordingly a sealed book. Then again, a 
little knowledge which is dangerous in all 
cases, is most dangerous here and gives rise 
to many devils who cite scripture for their own 
purposes. Further among the most learned -in 
Sankara’s V^edanta, a tendency has often been seen 
to make religion^more an affair of the head than 
of the heart, ^mnd notwithstanding Ins great 
eloquence in praise of Bhakthi, the injunction 
given to the less gifted and therefore the great 
majority of his followers, to keep mechanically re*: 
peating, * 1 am Brahman,’ the great formula of 
Adwaitism, is but a sorry substitute for genuine and 
intelligible Bhakthi. This, it cannot be denied, 
began to be felt in succeeding times and led to 
subsequent ‘ Bhagavata’ movements in the twelfth 
and the following centuries. 

Another charge against him has been brought 
by those who have been opposed to his pin- 
losophy — that he has read his doctrines into 
the Sutras of Badarayana or that lie has coined 
Sutras of his own and inserted them. into the old 
callectiiui. The latter might be dismissed 
worthless —it is simply impossible. But the 
other has been regarded as very serious and no l^’ss 
an authority than that got by the joint testimony 
of tlie late Justice Telang and Dr. Bhandarkar has 
been quoted to prove that he did, with a view to 
show it away as a discovery and perhaps to dis- 
credit Sankara’s philosophy. But we already psiv 
that not merely Sapkara, but every other philoso- 
pher or poet has had»-<o inhale much before ne 
could exhale, so that his coromentarifes 
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VrtdAiita Subeifcs include not only the meaning of the 
^^inal author of the Sutras but ail the explana- 
t mi ihal liad been given by subsequent ‘ scholiast’ 

; " ther with his own peculiar tenets. There is no 
Vvel here to the student of history, for if this 
a charge, then all the commentators have to 
lH.ar the same blame. Let us not believe in ‘ ava- 
•u-’ theories, and no ghost need come from the 
to tell us that great men, no less than little 
^„en can never escape from the . influence of the 
in which they form part.” And as for the 
Siitnis, it 18 part of their nature to bo in themselves 
elastic and unsupported by tradition ; nothing can 
be made out of them. 

Luring the last flfty years, if not earlier, ban- 
kaia and his philosophy have received additional 
importance as has been already hinted, by tlie zeal 
ot Western scholars and t.he Tlieosophists, and 
the sudden rise of admirers in lands of which 
Sankara could never have dreamt. Ills philo- 
sophy is being subjected to the usual process- 
(.s of (joiufiarison and contrast vvheiever its 
siiidv has been taken up. If it can continue 
lo Hiaiid lliese tests in future as it has done 
m the past, there is certainly a brighter future 
Det'ore it, in which case we shall value it on that 
account; if however at any future date, the human 
ii^id should outgrow its limits, we sliall value it 
then as an important step leading to that growth. 

M<Minwhile, whatever the future fortunes ot 
the pliilosophy, that of the philosopher^ needs 
our tnnder care and an authentic life of Sankara 
«houM be the concern of every admirer of the 
Ihini. The Snsans or copper plates of grants 
Iviiii; iiiicared for in I he various JMutts and any 
oilu'i' old I’ecords that might be forthcoming 
should be diligently searclied for Facts and with the 
help of these and of such side lights as archaeology 
able or might be able to throw on this subject, 
a niBinoir wortliy of Sankara, which is neither 
more nor less than to state facts just as facts, re- 
constructed by the true admirers of tlieCIiiru. And 
fheir Ilolinesses of the Mutts of Sankara liave no 
licllor mission before them r^nin to further the 
efforts of thos^e who would do something in this 
line. Meanwhile, ’the writer of this paper will 
fcol amply' recompensed if it should chance to in- 
flnoeoiie additional hand to work in the field of 
historical resoiirctjs bearing on religious reforms and 
rid’ormers. 

C. N; KBiaFNASWAMI Aiyaij. 


THE PROPOSED MUSSALMAN UNIVERSITY. 


IKE the inception of every other progressive 
movement which is now being practically 
worked out by modern Indian Mussalmans, 
the idea of a separate University for his co-religion- 
ists is also to be traced to the brilliant intellect of 
the late Sir Syed Ahmed of Aligarh. It was his 
plan at first to spread tlie knowledge of Western 
science and literature among his countrymen by 
means of rendering into Urdu the more impor- 
tant works of European authors. But a few years' 
experience sufliced to show him conclusively that 
transhitions, however carefully made, could never 
maintain the spirit of the .original, and that, unless 
European authors were studied in the precise 
language in which they wrote, it was no use expect- 
ing that he could infuse into trie life and thought 
of his nation that liberal spirit of charity, that 
supreme desire for being practically useful and 
that noble virtue of untiring industry, which 
their moral and social regeneration essentially 
demanded. His visit to England strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind tlie beneficial effects of 
a liberal education on European lines. As its re- 
sult, before he returned to India he h^, with 
the valuable help and co-operation of his gifted 
son — Mr. Syed Mahmood — conceived the plan 
of establishing at Aligarh a Mussalman Uni- 
versity on a small scale, calculated to impart to its 
students instruction not only in European sciences 
and arts, but also in that literature and philosophy 
on which rested the historic fame of his ancestors. 
Though Sir Syed had thus resolved on founding a 
separate educational institution for his co-religion- 
ists as the only means that would work out their 
material salvation, he did nob set himself to this 
stupendous task until he had made sure that he 
wais'ciUTecl. in his ideas. In 1870, he formed a 
conniiii tee wliose object it was to find out the true 
causes of the educational backwardness of the 
MusMilmans and devise such means as would 
eff»' 0 |ively remove the same. This Committee in- 
vitee public opinion on the subject and in respoifte 
received as many as 32 learned essays from gentle- 
men who could speak with authority on matteve re- 
lating to Muhammadan education and pregreM. A 
select cfunniittee was then appointed to coiisid^ 
these documents and after 2 years’ laboura, it sub- 
mitted its report in April, 1872, It recommended 
the establishment of a national institution which 
could meet all the special requirements of ^ the 
Indian Mussalmans and which, though beginning 
as a small college prepating candidates for the 
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various exiiniiriations of the existing liidianUiiiver- 
sitles, uould in course of time develop into u 
large University itself with power lo hold its own 
examinations and grant its ow n degrees. Accord- 
ingly, in 1877, a school was founded at Aligarh 
which has since expanded into the Mohamedan 
Anglo-Oriental College. The history of the gradual 
progress of this institution, as has been uniformly 
observed by the large number of learned gentlemen 
who have inspected it from time to time— the 
latest among these being the University Commis- 
sioners, reflects great credit on the genius and tact 
of those that have been successively responsible for 
its management. The remarkable success which 
the Aligarh College has attained up till now', far 
from flushing its authorities with pleasure and 
pride, has rightly served to turn tlieir attention lo 
the ambitious end which its founder had in view ; 
and now that he is dead and gone and peoj)le are 
enthusiastic about perpetuating his memory in a 
suitable manner, they have resolved to take this 
opportunity and make one supreme effort lo ci\rry 
out their object — the raising of their^ college to 
the status of a University. 

The proposed University, it is agreed, is to be of 
thi historic type,— like t\\Q Dar-id-ahouis of the 
Muhammadan past or like the well-known Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is not merely 
to be an examination board like the present Indian 
Universities, but is also to exercise a living influ- 
ence on the life and character of iis It 

will be basedon the residential princi[)le. Students 
will have to live in University premises where, be- 
sides study, every movement of tlieirs w'ill be sub- 
ject to strict supervision by tlj^eir professors. The 
food they take, the habitit they form, the society 
they keep, the games and the books they amuse 
themselves with,— in fact, every thing liiat enters 
into their life will be carefully looked after and no 
ende»^ur will be spared to give them the best of 
everything they require. Their bodily develop- 
ment will have as much consideration as the disci- 
pline and improvement of their minds. Special 
attention will be devoted to the moral and religions 
culture of the Mussalman students. Thus, the 
students will here acquire a training— phy'sical, 
mental, and social— w' inch is conspicuous by its 
absence elsewhere in India. 

It is perhaps too premature to consider the 
details of the several courses of study that will be 
pursued in the proposed Mussalman University. 
Nevertheless, it may not be out of place to remark 
that it is expected that specialisation will be allow - 
<^d to a great extent. Oriental studies will be 
largely encouraged and efforts will be made to 
advance literary research in Arabic, Persian and 


even Sanskrit. It is proposed lo teach not merely 
literature, but also sciences and arts of every kind 
Having regard lo I he poverty of the Indian 
Muhammadans, technical and industrial education 
W'ill not be neglected, for the authors of this pro- 
paganda firmly believe that these alone v\ ill restore 
tlie past greatness of the countr}* Thus, the 
Aligarh University will be a People's University- - 
an institution where Moliamedans of all clas.se« 
could learn whatever they might desire or feel as 
necessary for attaining success in after-life. 

The ordinary course of instruction in the pro- 
posed University will, as elsewhere, e.\tend over a 
period of 4 years ; but during this lime, the stu- 
dents will not bo plagued with college and Univer- 
sity examinations as they are in the existing 
tutions. The syllabus will be so nrninge.d as to 
keep up the standard of the examinations of tlie 
new University on a level witli that of the corres- 
ponding degreesof the older Universities, iillhr)iiglj 
it is thought that, by an internal arrangement of 
the laculties, siudents will be allowed to select 
English either as a compulsory or optional language 
as they please.f Before taking his degree every 
student will have to go Ihnmgh a course of religious 
training. Shiahs and Sminies will have specml 
courses prescribed foi* them in this connection in 
the peculiarities of their religious tenets min 
necessitate. 

IIow is it intended to bring about this gnnl i 
institution ? All by the expansion of- the present 
Aligarh College, both in the number of its Maif 
and that of its students, by a slow process ol 
gradual growth. Eortuiiately, the M. A. 0. 
College has been founded on the right lines for 
such development. It is a residential College. Its 
students live in large quadrangles as in Oxford 
and Cambridge. The houses of its professors me 
situated in the College grounds and they exercise 
a salutary influence on their students by mingling 
with Hicni in their Clubs and Societies out ol 
college hours. Besides, in the short period tlnit it 
has existed, the College has developed bealtiiy 
traditions and a very strong csp 7 'it de cot'ps binds 
together the present and past students. Moi-eover 
the College is suppprled by the Mussulman "nrld 
at large, its siudents coming not only from idl 
parts of India, but also from Baluchistan, Burma* 
the Andamans, Africa and other distant parts of 
the globe. VVe may say, therefore, that Aligarh li»s 
already got the nucleus of a Mussalman University* 
The Trustees of the Aligarh College believe. 
they will have mateiial enough for a Univershj^ 

* Vide Prof. Brown’s ^eech at the Madras Con/ercHC®* 

t Vide Nawab MohSTh-ul-Mulk’s speech on Sii 
Memorial, delivered at Lahore on the 26th June. 898* 
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“ by providinp^ sufficient accommodation for at least one 
“thousand college class resident students with all the 
“necessary arrangements for their religious and moral 
“training, medical attendance, sanitation and atldetica ; a 
“staff able and competent to teach such a large number of 
“students ; a good library and equally good laboratory ; a 
“fund sufficient to found a certain number of Fellowships 
“on the model of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. ” 

These are noble ideas, indeed ; and it is sad to 
think that, under the present circumstances, they 
look like nolhing better than dreams; For the inau- 
guration oF the ])rop().sed University needs an 
amount of money— -tlie lowest estimate yet made 
goes up to ten lakhs oF rupees — which it is hard to 
raiao from among the. community. Even the origi- 
nal programme oF tlie College has not yet been 
fully carried out. A number oF buildings are still 
lying in an iinfinisliod state; the .strenglli oF the 
present staff is insufficient For the work it has to 
do ; wliile the existing arrangements For the moral 
and religious training oF College students are not 
adequate and those For sanitation and physical 
I'xercisB are capable of considerable improvement. 
More than four years have elapsed since theUniver- 
sity scheme has been definitely formulated ; all 
this while, Nawab Mohsin-ul-MuIk and his host 
of energetic lieutenants have been exerting their 
leud best to raise the money necessary for carry * 
ingit out ; and yet, not more than a lakli and 
thirty one thousand rupees have been collected np 
to (lute. This is not at all encouraging. Still, 
when we look to the pa.st, the wonderful work oF 
^iir ^yed in successfully bringing into exisleJfce, 
ai^airist all tin? apathy .'ind prejudice (jF an united 
nation, a model college like that of Aligarh, ^exhorts 
Us to v\oi*k towards completing it as he intended 
"ilh that singleness of purpose and determination 
to persevere in spite of difScuIlie.s and disappoint- 
'iiriiLs, which is so necessary For securing success 
111 every noble and disinterested cause. 

he succe.ss oF the proposed University when it 
^®t«-blished need not be doubted at all. 
in Trustees of the Aligarh College have declared 
lat tiny will not move in the matter until they 
I'l' e at I(\ast 1000 College class residential stu- 
^niits. Later on, it is (-jxpected, this number will 
to a great extent by the inspiring influence 

ich the existence oF a large institution like 
university will have upon the minds of the com- 
^pi'eover, all the Muhammadan edu- 
_^P?*’®fJ^slitutions now flourishing in the country 
r Islaniiah College of Lahore, the Moha- 

I'u College of Karachi, the Anjuman School of 


Bombay and otlun’s — \^ ill, it is believed, adapt 
themselves to the model of the University and 
get themselves affiliated to it. Add to these the 
prospect of the University attracting students From 
Foreign Mussalman countries, and we may fairly 
say that it will not be a luilure from a numerical 
point of view. 

There remains another important cjue.stion to be 
considered. When all the materials neitesary for 
founding the proposed Univ(n’sity have been collect- 
ed, will the Goverment grant it the chfirter without ' 
which its degree will be vnlueless in the eyes 
of the public? So far as can be gathered from 
the speecln^s delivered at Aligarh by successive 
Viceroys, there is no reason to doubt that, when the 
authorities of tlui proposed University are able to 
prove .satisfactorily that its degree is to be (conferred 
on people who are in no w:iy le.ss efficient than 
th(3 graduates oF other Indian Universities, the 
Government will have no objection to grant them 
the recjiiiiMid charter. Indeed, the idea of a sepa- 
rate Mu.ssalinan University has been nourished and 
lostored among the community by the hopes suc- 
C(^,ssively held out to them by their rulers them- 
selves. Almost every distinguished European visitor 
to the M. A. 0. Colh^go has expressed sentiments 
like the Following of Sir Antony MacdonneTs 

“ Before I conclude” said he ou the occasion of his 
“visit to the College in 1896, “I must wish this College 
“every sucess. I wish it all the success which was hoped 
“for in the eloquent words addressed to Lord Lytton wlieii 
“he laid the foundution-stouo nearly twenty years ago. 

“It is not too much to hope that this College will grow in- 
“to the Moharnadan University of the fuuire ; that this 
“place will become the Cordova of the East and that in 
“these cloi-sters Muhammadan genius will di.scover, and 
“under British protection, work out that social, religious 
“and political regeneration; of which neither Staniboul 
“nor Mecca affords a pospect. ” 

Tt has been said that Government should not 
give'its charter to the proposi^d University, because 
by doing so it would be encouraging sectarian in- 
stitutions. Though I yield to none in wishing that 
the conglomeration oF various races inhabiting the 
Indian peninsula be welded into a homogeneous 
ma.ss, I fail to see how, for the sake of attaining 
that ideal, we can dispense with institutions which 
are calculated to satisfy the 8[»ecial requirements of 
a special set of people. It is For some such reason, I 
believe, that Government does not withhold its aid 
from national schools and colleges ; and why should 
not the same principle be extended to universities 
also ? The proposed University will aim at satisfy- 
ing those precise conditions the absence of which 
ill the existing institutions has led to the edu- 
cational decadence of the Indian Muhammadans 
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and BO long as it discbarges this function without 
impairing the standard oF general knowledge which 
the candidates entitled to receive university degrees 
ought to possess, it is not clear why it should be 
objected to. It is feared that if the Muhamma- 
dans were allowed to have a University of their 
own, people of other nutionaliti^c also would like 
to have similar Universities instituted for their 
benefit. Even if this were the case, why should 
you stand in their way ? In a vast continent like 
India, a dozen Universities will not indeed be too 
many ; whereas it will certainly be the belter for 
having a number of Universities which, while all 
clinging to a common slandai*d of general efticiency, 
will each be engaged in training up the young men 
under its care and guidance to bo a better inlormed 
class of people than they would beotlierwise in a 
particular department of kuo\> ledge. 

Before concluding, let ii« .summarise all the 
positive benefits * which v\ ould accrue to the 
Muhammadan community from the establishment 
of the proposed University : — 

(1) . It will be a means of spreading among 
them higher English education in which they are 
eo backward. Directly, it will do this by found- 
ing scholarships for those who could not other- 
wise pay for their education. Indirectly, it will 
operate on public opinion and rouse from lethargy 
and negligence those people who could, but do riot, 
educate their children. And the diffusion of 
English education among the Mohammadans will, 
it is believed, render them quite elKcient for 
succeeding in the struggle for existence and check 
their moral, social and inteliectual decay. 

(2) It will introduce among them a higher type 
of education than obtainssin the country. It will 
not merely give its graduates a quantity of infor- 
mation, but make of them a set of thinking people; 
it wm Foster among them a strong esjjvit de corps ; 
and it will develop in them a manly spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, — all of which combined will render 
them better adapted to succeed in life than the 
graduates of the existing Universities. 

®(3). Just as the medieval Universities of Christen- 
dom have been the means of preserving the classi- 
cal literatures of Greece and Borne, just as they 
have helped Europe to assimilate wliat was best 
in their civilization and culture and just as they 
have largely contributed to the unparalleled ad- 
vance which the^ est has made in arts and sciences, 
even so it is possible for the proposed University to 
preserve for Islam the peculiar culture which she 

* See Aonoal Report of the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh 
18d8'^1889, for a detailed treatment of this subject. 


developed in the palmy days of her history, help 
her children in assituilaling nob only the best 
elements of her past civilization but also llJo^e 
modern sciences and tirL« a knowledge of which ha.s 
become a condition of human existence in il,e 
present age, and contribute to their revival and 
greatness after the model of progressive peufjli.s 
like ihe Japanese. The learned calculations ol tlni 
ancient Arabs, the sweet 'melodies of JlatizuiKl 
his countr) men, the beautiful productions of art as 
witnessed ac Agra, Bijapur and other Miissalnian 
cities of Jlindustan, — these are some of the rchcs 
of Islamic civilization which deserve lobe preserved. 
The proposed University will undertake this I unc- 
tion. Besides, there are various other duvies w bid) 
the Aligarh University is expected to (li.scharge 
when it comes into being. It will develop Urdu, 
the Uuffua franca of Indian Mohammadans, aud 
adapt its literature to the spirit of the times. It will 
raise up poets like Ilali in large numbers und the) 
will employ their divine art in the cause of national 
upheaval. It encourage Oriental iScholjirs 
like the profound Sliibli to make researches iutuj 
the domains of Mussalman history. It willlndp' 
to produce in the current languages of Mubuiii- 
madan countries valuable works dealing with Ida- 
mic civilization and culture such a-s are now iound 
only in France and Germany. In the interests of 
Mussalman progress in general, it will tend to 
create an intelligent type of Moulavies, versed in 
modern science and literature as well us in tiie 
classic learning of Arabia and Persia, to take the 
place of the bigoted Mullahs as the religious lead- 
ers of the people. These are functions which only 
a Mussalman institution can discharge and consti- 
tute considerations which must appeal most power 
fully to the Mussalman feelings of nationality aiu 
patriotism ; and the Aligarians trust that for these 
if not for anything else, their proposal to establiri 
a Muhammadan University will have the uiifjrudg 
ing support of the w^le Islamic world. 

Md. Ibbauim Quwaishi 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET AND THE 
WASTE OF LIFE.* 

HAKESPEAttE’S insight into human charac- 
ter is nowhere deeper and clearer than in his 
Ilamlst. Probably his Kirig Lear and Macbeth 
are more perfect. They are master-pieces of the 
dramatic art ; they sliow that the dramatist has 
<Tasped with the instinct of a true poet the ettVct 
of the sinister influences \^hich love of power exer- 
cises upon human nature when opportunities are 
afforded for its attainment. 8haliespeare had 
a different matter to deal with in Hamlet 
Here was a subject which was not amenable to 
outside influences and whicii had to v\ork its 
destiny out not by the attainment of temporal power 
but by satigtying the inward cravings of the .•‘oul. 
Hamlet did not want to rule over JJenmark. lie 
cared not who ruled provided treachery and inlide- 
lity were not in pow’er. He might soon be King 
liimself, but that w'as not what he craved after. He 
,‘^aw infamy and shame in the land and he was not 
at peace with himself. That was the nature of the 
man whom {Shakespeare cliose for his hero. It may 
be that the play is not as vvell-linished and as truly 
dramatic as the others are, but there is* no doubt 
that in the development of the character of this 
prince, the poet had a far more diflicult task before 
him; and if Hamlet to-day is the most popular of^lhe 
plays of the greatest poet of any age, it only shows 
the cosmopolitan character of the genius of the 
author, it is not an easy transition from the 
Merry Wives of Windsor to ffamleL and if both 
Palstalf and Hamlet are equally attractive, and 
equally suggestive, the mind that was capable of 
creating both of them is truly entitled lo take the 
first place in the world’s roll of distinguished poets. 
Hamlet the widest known of Shakespeare’s plays. 
It is the most quoted. There is more philosophy 
in its teachings than in all the rest of the great 
dramatist’s plays, it looks as if in the fullness of 
bis w'isdom Shakespeare began to doubt much that 
he had given expression to in his earlier plays. 
His optimism and cheerfulness as evidenced in 
the earlier dramas give way to despondency and 
despair. The mind that saw “ books in the run- 
uin" brooks, sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing,” begins to exclaim “ there is a d-^tiny that 
shapes our ends, roughhew it how we may.” This 
looking up to something which guides and controls 
mandoesnot by itself show the pessimism and des- 
pair which are the marked characteristics of Ham- 
let’s personality. Hut there is the beginning of a 

* SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET AND THE WASTE OF 
life by the Hon. Rjsv. Da, Miller, c. i. b. Princi- 
pal of the Madras Christian College. Cloth bound, One 
Hupee. G. A. Natesan k Co«, Esplanade, Madras. 


new line of th.ought which ultimately creates the 
misanthrope Hamlet. To Hamlet life is a burden 
from beginning to end. He is afraid to ' commit 
suicide because he is not sure that after death there 
may not be something worse than all that man has 
to endure in this life. He is haunted by the fear 
that the unkiiow'n may possess more terrors than the 
visible world. It is this morbid feeling of insecu- 
rity, and it is the want of confidence in some- 
thing higher that will sustain man in his 
ordeal through life that are accountable for 
Hamlet’s failure in life. Hr. Miller says that the 
central idea of the play is the failure of the 
hero to nse to Ms sense of Duty : Goethe thinks 
that Hamlet sank by the w'eight of the heavy res- 
ponsibility which he undertook and for which his 
strength w'a.s unequal : “ This beautiful, pure, 

noble and most moral nature was fit to accomplish 
much, but not the thing that w'as given it to do.” 
That was Goethe’s view of Hamlet. Undoubtedly 
Hr. Miller’s estimate of this melancholic prince is 
more real than the German philosopher’s. There 
is yet another view— not inconsistent with either 
of the above — which seems possible of the charac- 
ter and capacity of Hamlet. It is true that he 
was not equal to the task w hich he wanted to 
accomplish. It is equally true that he failed 
rise to the sense of his duty. Why ? Because he 
was wanting in the faith*, in that Sustaining Powder 
which alone can enable man to make head amidst 
failures and disappointments,, and against difficul- 
ties and dangers. Hamlet had no faith in God. 
Hamlet’s attention is drawn to the rotlenneBs 
of the state of which he is the heir-apparent, 
his suspicions of the infidelity of his mother 
are gaining strength, and lijs rooted anti- 
pathy to the fratricide who is guilty of murder 
and of incest is pronounced. He would fain root 
out the evil that has been wrought ; he would rid 
the kingdom of the man who has made it the hot- 
bed of vice and of corruption. But the vastness of 
the undertaking staggers him. He groans under its 
weight and instead of endeavouring to bring about 
the denouement w'hich be has so much at heart, he 
wails pitiably and soliloquises upon self destruction. 
He loses conrage and sinks. His is a despliiring 
soul which finds no possibility of sustaining vigour 
from any higher source. There is some resemb- 
lance between the* position of Hamlet and that of 
Arjuna just on the eve of the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra. Arjuna’s despair is not due to a feeling 
that he is incapable of accomplishing w'hat he 
undertook. No, He despairs of any good re- 
sulting from the doing of the work that he vowed 
to do. He momentarily forgot that he was simply 
the instrument under the guidance of a Higher 
Pow'er. He soon recovered self-possession and 
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appealed to the Power behind the warrior’s shield 
and weapon. His doubts were cleared and the 
line of his duty was pointed out to him. To 
him came the clear voice of iSi i Kruhna 
bidding him to do his duty ^^ithout caring to 
calculate the effect which it would produce : ‘‘You 
have nothing to do with the reaulls that may be 
achieved— ^you iiave to do that which you ought 
to.” That is what ISn Krishna told the great 
warrior. Dutij for Data's sake was the lesson 
w'hich was inculcated and Aijun i no longer 
despaired. Hamlet had no such schooling. 
He did not do his duly because he thought 
he was incapable of achieving good results. 
He wrecked his life by calculating upon c«inse- 
quences. If it is right to do a thing, one must do 
it. The nature and extent of the remedy which 
the action will result in should not stand in the 
way of duty being done. That is the c«*nlral 
lesson of the Haghavat Grita. That is the 
principle wdiich prince and peasant, warrior and 
statesman, the rich and the poor can each carry 
out in his vocation. It is only by imbibing this 
lesson and applying it in the daily concerns of each 
man’s life that despair cun be overcome and progress 
can be made, A single individual liowaver well- 
placed and w'ell-equipped can accomplish but little 
in setting right abuses and in remedying injustice. 
On that account, he is not to sit quiet wuth folded 
hands. He has to do his duty. He has to regard ' 
himself as the instrument of the all pervading 
power which works for good. He has to lend Ins 
helping hand in the good cause. The possibility 
of failure to achieve results is no concern of Ins. 
It was in this spirit tiiat Lord jHaulama worked. 
He saw everywhere misery and oppression — hatred 
and prejudice, seldshness and avarice. A prince 
born to enjoy ease and comfort, he saw that every- 
thing about him was steaddy leading to ruin. The 
prospecl?< Vas gloomy — the dittioullies were ve.ry 
great. Hut he was no Hamlet. He did not des>* 
pair. He would do his duty. He would preach 
good will lo< all mankind. He would exhort 
everyone to speak the truth, to live honestly 
and to injure no one. He cared not what 
triun&phs his crusade against evil may. bring him. 
He had his call to duty and with his faith in Grod 
he set to do his alloted work, it was the same 
with prince , Prahlad. It was not so with the 

S of Denmark. Hamlet failed whnre Gautama, 
a and Prahlad had succeeded. All three of 
them were good men and true. The Inaian 
student can easily see why the third failed wdiere 
the other two succeeded. The Hon’ble Dr. Miller 
has done a great service to Indian students hy 
drawing tbieir attention to the unique chatacter of 


Hamlet. It is only necessary to point out that they 
should contrast the failure of Hamlet with the 
success of Buddha and Prahlad, and then they will 
find no difficulty in getting at he truth. As iiie 
Reverend Doctor points out there is much to attract 
the Indian student to a study of Hamlet. His pas- 
sionate denunciation of his moiher’s conduct has 
sometliing oriental in it. The Indian student can 
recognise in the burning shame felt by Hamlet in 
the unnatural conduct of his uncle and in the he.art- 
lessness of his mother, traits which are the 
common characleri sties of himself and of his 
people. The reckless and calumnious pronoiniCL- 
ment of Lily notwithsLa riding, nothing upsets 
a Hindu more than infidelity among his relations 
and nothing makes him more dissatisfied with life 
than the knowledge of the incontinence of tho.sH 
whom ho has been bidden to worship and revere. 
An Indian can therefore sympathise w’ith the heart 
burnings of Hamlet. But thaT is all that is oriental 
in Hamlet. His longing for self abasement and self 
destruction will not appeal to a Hindu. The Indian, 
if the teachings of ages are not entirely lost on him, 
has to set to work to remedy the evil, no matter 
what modicum of success may result therefrom. 
Everyman has the potentiality of the Supreme in 
himself. That is w liat he has been taught, and 
therfore there is no room for despair. 

Tlie learned Doctor has made a study of the other 
characters in the book as well. The reason assigned 
for the antipathy shown by Hamlet to Polonius 
deserves some attention. Polonius is not a bad man. 

“ Tins pattern of .self satisfied officialism ” as he 
has been called has some virtues ; but llainlct’s 
‘ attitude towards him was one of studied disres- 
pect, if not of hatred. The reason was that Ham- 
let tliought that in the then state of affairs the red- 
tapism of the first minister of the crown was en- 
tirely out of place. The straightlaced official has 
his place in times of peace, of prosperity and of 
plenty. But w'hen things are out of joint, the 
babblings of the decorous placeman is certainly un- 
welcome. Hamlet knew' that he liad to count not 
only against the villany of his uncle, but also 
againt the stupidity and irksome commonplaces of 
his minister. That was the cause of his hatred. 
The oilier characters have also been sketched^ with 
inimitable truth and the virtues and foibles of 
each have been set forth. Tliia is a book which 
every Indian should study and ponder over. The 
author of the play, the subject commented upon and 
the critic make this book invaluable to the student 
of literature. 

T. V. Seshagiki Aitab. 
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OUR EMPIRE UNDER PROTECTION AND 

free trade by Sir Guildford L. Molesworth^ 

K.C.I.E, ( Ward Lode cj’ (7o., Loudon.) 

This small and unpretentious book is an attempt 
to demonstrate the baneful effects that have, 
according to the autlior, followed the strict 
adherence by England to the Free Trade doc- 
trine. It also professes to make a plea for a 
commercial federation of ihe Eritish Empire, for 
the realisation of which “a great opportunity is 
now afforded.” The author refutes every theory 
that has been put forward by Free-Traders in 
liivour of their policy and prove.-<, by means 
to a large extent of statistics, how every 
011(5 of their prophecies willi regard not mendy to 
the industrial future of England but also to the 
future of the world's cominerce has resulted in 
failure. He begins his attack on Free Trade by 
ivferring to the ridicule to which the Manchester 
School of hlconomics has been subjected by modem 
economic authorities and proceeds.* 

“ Free Trade, so called*, has hud a t)atient trial of 
more than a half a century, and it is now* time to take 
stock of tlic results, in order to sec how we stand. The 
results may be briefly summed up as follows Under our 
policy of Free Trade we have lost that cormneicial ami 
industrial superioiity which wc accpiiicd under the policy 
of strict piotection. Our policy of diioct taxation bears 
heavily upon our industiies, and reacts on the woiking 
classes in i eduction of wages and employment. Our 
iigiiculture has been ruined,and our industiies are struggl- 
ing hard for existence. Other nations, under a policy of 
sLi'ict piotection, are beating us in the race of coniiieti- 
ti(»n, not only in neutral, but in our own markets. The 
policy of Free Trade baf- not secured for us either the 
cheap loaf, low prices of provisions, or reduced cost of 
living ; ifor all of these have been equally secured by 
nations under a strict piotective policy. We have 
sacriticed the subslnnee for llie shadow.” 

The pages that folluw' are merely a demonstra- 
tion by means of statistics of the statements above 
niado. Tlie autlior traces the Economic History of 
England under a strict policy of jirotecLion and 
fjhows how during that period tlm trade was of a 
hir more lieallht character tlian at present ; for, at 
the end of this pi.u’iod, in 1846, we had a favourable 
haiaiice of trade amounting to £ 66,000,000; w lierea.s 
bow we have an adverse balance of £ 168,000,000.” 

lie then proceeds to show how* the English 
pt^ople maddened by the enormous prosperity 
''Inch had overtaken them during that era gaie 
‘fl to the Free Tiade doetrinaries. But the iiist 
'^tep in England’! Free Trade policy was not 
‘bade without remonstrance from men of acute 
^'ision. “In vain it was urged that it would 
throw land out of cultivation; that it would in- 


volve dangerous dependence on foreign supplies, 
and heavy taxation on England’s industries.” 
But these warnings remained unheeded owing to 
the start which England had in the race of com- 
mercial (iompetition which for a time delayed 
the realisation of these ominous piophecies. The 
economic hif tory of Mnglarid since 1846 is then 
traced in order to demonstrate how* ruinous has 
been the pressure of England’s Free Trade policy 
on .her industries, and upon agriculture in par- 
ticular. Nearly 3,000,000 acres of lands went out 
of cultivation betw'een 1868 and 1893 and pro- 
perty, purchased during prosperous times, for 
.£8,000, has been sold for £ 420. The doctrine 
of comparative progress, that is very often put for- 
ward by present day apologists for Free Trade, is 
vigorously handled by thii author. 'Flie figures he 
adduces to r(‘buL this contention sufiiciently bear 
out the statement that while England’s “ share of 
the increased activity of trade during the last ten 
years is represented by less than a million, that 
of the United States is represented by nearly 
£ 85,000,000; and, w'hilstour increase of exports 
is represented by ^ of one per cent, that of the 
United Slates is represented by 48| percent.” 

The autlior, however, is not content with 
instituting a comparison between England under 
Free IVade and England under Protection— a 
comparison which is very much in favour of the 
latter. He proceeds to trace the economic history 
of the Unitinl States and the whole burden of 
his paragraphs on “United States under Protec- 
tion ” is that all the prosperity and progress in 
the field of industry and commerce that that 
country has achieved is due solely to her policy 
of heavy tariffs on foreign goods; that, during 
the short intervals that saw her veering icund 
from her policy of strict protection, w’ere times 
of great depression in trade and general distress. 
“ If America had pursued the policy of free 
imports she could never have developed her 
manufactures. She would have remained a huge 
agricultural country, exchanging her agricultural 
produce fur our manufactures ; even as it is 
she experienced the greatest difficidty in devo- 
hipiiig her resources.” Ths starting of anew 
industries especially was rendered extremely 
diificiilt ow ing to English competition but the im- 
po.sition of high tariffs supplied the proper remedy 
for withstanding this unequal competition. The fol- 
lowing nwr.lls attained in the tin-plate industry 
alone will give a fair idea us to huw generally the 
system of heavy duties has worked in the Econo- 
mic Evolution of Atnerica. • 

“A new industry has been developed ; capital has 
been attracted to the United States ; the price of tin 
plates has been lowered to the consumer, the wages of 
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workmen have been raised ; a large revenue has been 
obtained from the duty on tin-plates, saving other 
ta!ication ; and the money which formerly wont abroad 
circulates amongst the different trades in the United 
States.” 

The repeal of the Corn Laws has, according to 
Sir G. L. Moles worth, not resulted in cheapening 
the price of wheat. The present fall in the price 
of w iieat is not due to the repeal of the Corn Laws 
for the fall has occurred in Protectionists’ countries 
as well, and in a greater degree even. The distress 
which led to the agitation of 1846 was not due to 
the Corn Laws at all but to the action of the Bank 
of England which in order to escape insolvency 
borrowed from Paris Bankers to the extent of 
£ 2,000,000 and subsequently contracted its cur- 
rency in self-defence. This produced a monetary 
crisis and a general depression of all industries 
ensued. “ The distres.s was not caused by (l(‘ar 
bread, but by want of money to purchase it. 
It was a money famine not a bread faiuiiie.” 

* The contention of Free Traders that the adop- 
tion of a Free-Trade policy has resulted in an 
increase of wages and an increase of the labourer’s 
comforts is then attacked and refuted. By a com- 
parison of the relative increase of wages in 
ditferent countries, it is found that liJngland occu- 
pies the lowest place. A comparison of the average 
of weekly wages in 102different employments in En- 
gland and in the United States reveals the follow- 
ing; — “ the average wage for England is equivalent 
to $ whilst that of tlie United States 

is $ 12*5.” Nor has the cost of living dimi- 
nished in England. Comparing the cost of 
food and other necessaries in England and in Pro- 
tectionist Countries, it is found that it is greater in 
the former than in the latter. 

The ’ incidence of an import duty is the next 
topic handlied. According to the author 

*‘lt may, perhaps, be laid down as a general axiom 
— subjeotf of coarse, to modifying influences that 
when an aiiiicle is, or can be, produced at home, a 
tariff stimulates production and does not raise the 
price, tite tax being jaid by the foreign producer ; but 

when an article is of home produotion 

the tariff increases price ana the tax falls on the 
consumer.*^ 


What England does is the. exact reverse. “ We 
remit the tax which would, be paid by the formgn 
producer, wdiiisfc we exact that which falls upon 
our own subjects.” England’s system of taxation 
rests on a false basis. The policy of direct tax- 
ation which Jilngland pursues in order to relieve 
the working classes of its burden falls mainly on 
the capitalist class, or, in other words, on industries. 
And this ultimately reacts on the working classes, 
wages are reduced and poverty and distress follow. 

Adverting to the balance of trade, the author 
shows how’ JiJnglaiid has managed to pile up tin* 
huge deficit of £ 1 ,68, COO, 000. He is vei y liard on 
Free-Traders in this connection. 

It liHS been a favourite trick of the advocates of 
Free Trade to add together the imports and cxpoits 
under tlic head of ‘volume of commerce,’ and to 
exliihit tlic total increase of volume as iucontc*. st- 
able c\i<l(‘nec of inorca.''0 of piosperity nndcM' Kno 
'I’radc. It would be equally reasonable for a man of 
busine^s to a«Ui together the debit ami cicdit .sidL"^ of 
his banking book, and produce the total in evidoiico of 
H profiUiblc business.” 

Space forbids us from quoting fiiore from this 
really instrnclive little book. It is full of informa- 
tion, reasoning and facts. The question ofeommor- 
cial federation, of preferential tariffs and of tin* 
institution of an Imperial Zollverein are but viuy 
brief!; touched upon by the author but one can 
very plainly see the trend of his reasoning. The 
book is purely from an Englishman’s point of view. 
It attempts, and establishes the position fhat, so 
far as England is concerned, her salvation depends 
upon a closer commercial union between the 
different parts of the 'Em pi re. 

“ If oar Empire is to be saved, it must be by the 
strong effort of a wide, comprehensive policy, wliich 
will knit our colonie.s and dependcncie.s into one 
mighty Federation under an enlightened sy.stein 
of fiscal reform -a Federation homogeneous iu 
character, unselfish in aims, and united in policy, pro- 
tecting every industry, seeking every possible means of 
employing the labour and developing the resources of all ; 
fostering evoiy industry when it needs fostering, and 
relaxing tlie fostering care as soon as it is seen to be un- 
necessary ; protecting only to the extent that may i»n 
needed to prevent the decay of an existing industry, ot 
to enable a new one to spring up, the primary aim beioR 
to utilise the labour and produce of the whole, and to 
enative an enormous market in our own great united 
Empire.” > > 
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state intervention in ENGLISH 

EDUO^TIOM by Mr, De Montmorency : 

[GamhrvAge University Press,) 

This is a book on the history of the efforts made 
by the State in different times to control, regulate, 
or develop Education in England. It begins with 
the ‘days of Alfred and brings the story down to 
18311 when Parliament by voting .£ 20,000 for the 
erection of school houses in Groat Britain recog- 
nised the modern idea that universal elementary 
education is a national concern. It is a story of 
absorbing interest, showing through what vicissi- 
tudes education has had to pass before achieving 
the triumph of the compulsory principle. 

As may be guessed, the State and the Church have 
iilike been changeful in their attitude towards edu- 
cation, now co-operating, now mutually opposed, 
iit one time to repress, at another to encourage. 
Courts of justice have from the first played a large, 

1 hough fitful part, in emancipating the educational 
movement from the control of the Church. It is 
wonderful to see bow many popular ideas and 
judgments have to bo abandoned when patient re- 
search like our author’s is brought to bear on ori- 
ginal records. Mr. De Montmorency proves, for 
instance, that the pre-Reformation period in 
England had done more for popular education than 
is generally supposed. He shows that the Tudor 
kings throw away tlie great opportunities that had 
been bequeathed to them, and that Henry VIIT. in 
particular “ in his haste to root up the tares, des- 
troyed more wheat than he or his children were 
able to sow again The reign of Edward VI. too, 
commonly connected with the foundation of some 
teacliing establishments, witnessed the destruction 
of many grammar schools “ in the fioods of the 
great revolution which is called the Reformation 
Elizabeth, liowever, added to lier other glories great 
solicitude for the advancement of learning in the 
land and a conviction that it was a national matter, 
in fact it is in one of her statutes that we find the 
word Education first used in any w'ritten or literary 
ivcord in its modern meaning. The statute 
bears date 1571 and its object was the incorpora- 
tion of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The word occurs in the stately preamble: “The 
maintenance of good and Godly Literature 
mid the vertuous Education of youth”. The 
Oxford English Dictionary, not aware of this 
Act, gives 1616 as the earliest date on which 
the word is used in our sense. Even Shakespeare’s 
use ol; the verb * educate ’ in Lovers Labours Lost 
Act V. jfo, 1^ belongs to the year, 1588, — at least 
^7 years later than the date of Queen Elizabeth’s 
statute. The first grant ever made by Parliament 


for education was in the time of Cromwell, whose 
beneficence extended even to those centres of dis- 
affection, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1649 the first fruits and tenths created by 
Henry VII J were devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion and the important provision was added that, 
if these sources of revenue did not come up to 
.£20,000 annually, some other sources of revenue 
should be taxed to make up the deficiency. 

The restoration of the Stuarts, however, brought 
a time of depression to education, for both 
Church and State combined to exert such jealous 
surveillance over the religious opinions of teachers 
that the result was a “suspension of education 
until a new method of effort and thought should 
evolve a new system.” The slow evolution of that 
new system is admirably described by the author 
in the latter part of the book. Passing over the 
gloom of the eighteenth century, due mainly to the 
indifference of the Church to its educational 
functions, three causes are mentioned os shaping 
the modern national system of elementary educa- 
tion, the Sunday Schools system, the movements of 
Bell and Lancaster, and Parliamentary effort. The 
last chapter of the book is devoted to this most 
interesting topic and we wish we could quote it 
entire. From the Factory Act of 1802 w'hich may 
be called the first compulsory Education Act, the 
principle of compulsory elementary Education 
steadily advanced until its triumph in 1833. It 
was on the 17th August of this year that in a 
very empty House of Commons a vote of.£ 20,000 
was passed after a hot debate by 50 votes to 
26. It was granted in aid of private subs- 
criptions for the erection of school houses for the 
education of the children of the poorer classes in 
Great Britain.” It is an interesting circumstance 
that Joseph Hume and William Cobbett voted 
against the grant, the former, on the ground of its 
itisuificiency, the latter for the reason that educa- 
tion was not improving the country. Mr. Cobbett 
was an advanced reformer in his time, and it is 
surprising to see him among the' opponents of 
popular education. But the workings of the human 
mind are strange. » 

HI8TORY OF INDIA FOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY 
O F. DB LA FOSSE, M.A. (Messrs. Macmillan k Co , 
Rs. 1-8). This interesting history is intended pnmarily 
for stuaents and we hope that it may prove useful alw 
to a wider class of readers. One chief feature of this 
book is that the Hindu Period has been dealt with at 
greater length than in other histories. Another UBmui 
feature is the chronological order of events which bM 
been followed throughout. The style and InnguMfe in 
which the book is written make it a welcome addition to 
the already existing histories of India. 
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PEN PORTRAITS OF THE BRITISH SOL- 

DIER by the Bev, E*J, Hardy ^ M,A., Cliajdam 

to H, M, Form. {T. Fkher Unwin.) 

This little book consists of a series of eight 
sketches depicting the soldier’s life in its various 
phases in the present day. 

“ Tommy ” is first shown as the recruit, then, 
in his every-day barrack life, and later on lie is 
described in the field, at play, in love and as a time- 
expired man. Chapters are also devoted to vari- 
ous samples of soldiers, and to the “ lia-porth o ’bro- 
nze,” (i.e.,) the Victoria Cross. 

It is doubtful whether the book is in parts a true 
drawing of our soldiers. Mr. Hardy makes the 
same mistake as many a good officer. He thinks 
that the side of his character which a soldier shows 
to his chaplain must of necessity be the true one. 
In most cases this is far from being so, be the 
officer in question, Colonel, Captain, Subaltern or 
Padre^ and to know exactly the ins-and-outs of our 
soldiers’ lives it is necessary to have lived with them 
as one of themselves. The “recruit” is fairly 
correctly drawn by the author, but Mr. Hardy 
shows a lamentable ignorance of the possibilities of 
soldiering when he suggests that a soldier might be 
allowed to live any w here he likes, and can afford, 
so long as he turns up for his duties, and might 
“ pay a substitute for coal-carrying fatigue." 
Coal-carrying is not also only fatigue in the army, 
and few British soldiers slay long in England after 
enlistment now-a-days. Suppose the paid substi- 
tute did not turn up too. The unfortunate non- 
commissioned officer in charge of the parts 
would have to first ascertain from the young 
“ swell,” who his substitute was, and then 
go itf -^hase of him. And even then he could 
not be punished. Dozens of reasons might 
be alleged against the possibility of the “ private 
lodgings soldier” but want of space fordids, and it 
may be sufficient to draw attention to the question 
of control at night, the facilities afforded for deser- 
tion and the invidious distinction which such a 
privilege would undoubtedly cause, although 
Mr. Hardy seems to think it would prevent them. 
And moreover the “ lodging principle would be 
quite impossible abroad.” The book refers almost ex- 
clusively to home soldiering, with a slight sprinkl- 
ing of the Soudan and a collection of anecdotes of 
the South African War and the gaining of the 
Victoria Cross. Tliese anecdotes are mostly good 
and well-told but labour under the disadvantage of 
having in many instances appeared in the news- 
papers and other publications. Not a word is said 


of India, that great empire ^which is the home of 
so many thousands of our men for years, and with- 
out this the book cannot be considered a complete 
exposition of the British Soldier’s life. Mr. Hardy 
is perhaps happiest in bis last tw'o sketches ^time- 
expired men and Tommy in love. With regard to 
the army reserve he is correct and forcible, telling 
the truth from all points of view, and his dtscrip- 
tion of the love-lorn soldier, whilst showing flashes 
of humour nt limes is as a whole a sympathetic 
and feeling sketch, containing a few sad facts and 
much good advice. The book is pleasantly written 
and readable, but every word in it will not be 
received as gospel truth by those who have been 
through the mill. The “ pen and ink ” illustra- 
tions Mr. by A. C. Gould which accompany each 
sketch are clever. 

COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY, />// //^^ 

Author of “ Life in our Villages ” ^c. (Swan 

Sonnenschein Co., Ltd.^ London^ 1902.) 

The second edition of a book which has won no 
little attention among thoughtful religious people 
in the West, this book is not without its interest 
for India. At a time when India is setting out 
upon the path of competitive industry, it is well 
that its people should consider such teaching as 
that given here. The sum of that teaching is 
that competition is doomed. It is contrary to 
the laws of the Kingdom of God, and the growth 
of that Kingdom is fatal to it. Even Christians 
are slow to see this and the Churches in general, 
so the author asserts, are rather clinging 
to the competitive system than helping to sup- 
plant it. But, whatever tlie Churches do, the 
principles of God’s Kingdom make their way. 
Great economic laws serve its ends, and the 
growth of Trusts, abolishing competition as they 
do, is a step towards that brotherly co-operation 
which is the social system laid down by Christ. 
Incidentally the author makes short w ork of the 
theory that Christ taught a bare asceticisni. 
There is nothing to show that He was oppose! 
to a developing complexity of civilisation. While 
men’s characters were to be simple, their life 
might be complex, rich and full. Thtt birds of 
the heaven with their plumage, jand their song, 
the lilies of the field robed in a glory greater 
than Solomon’s are the illustrations Christ uses ot 
the life, simple in its trustfulness, yet rich in its 
adornment and attributes, that Christ sets befei^ 
His disciples. * 

^ E. W. K 
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UoptcB from ^rioPicalo- 

EASTERN AND WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

Prot'. J* Nelson Fraser of llie Deccan C«>llege, 
PooiiJi, contribulea to the latest number of East and 
West a short pnper entitled “ A Contrast.” Prof. 
Fraser thinks that to a Western mind the idea of 
comparing Western and Eastern civilisation 
does not occur at all. He says “ I do not think, in 
the lirst place, that it often occurs to a European 
to make the comparison at all. Western civilisation 
we feel to be a creation of mankind : Hindu civili- 
sation is the work of a single people. It is, there- 
fore, to begin with, difficult to take the comparison 
seriously. However, let us attempt it and see 
what it leads to. 

Western civilisation is not, as is sometimes said, 
“ an affair of yesterday ” ; it began, one may say, 
four tliousand years ago. We are thinking, of 
course, not of the “ ancient Britons,” but of the 
Jews. In no sense a Western people, they supply, 
nevertheless, what is historically the oldest and in 
some ways the most important foundation of our 
spiritual life. Chronologically, however, their in- 
fluence follows that of the Greeks, or rather unites 
with it iji the form of Christianity. After Greece, 
Koine ; after Rome, Roman Christianity, ,the 
Medieval Church. Contemporary with the latter, 
tlie Crusades, and the growth of Chivalry. Finally, 
the Renaissance and the Modern world. 

These are the epochs, and the names of the chief 
nations and systems that have made Europe. What 
arc the ideas that Europe has drawn from their 
various sources ?” 

To thi.s question the Professor gives the answer. 

From the Jewsj sn impulse towards Monotheism, so 
strong that it has swept away the natural tendency of 
all European people towards Polytheism; moreovei, a 
moral impulse, the lesson that God searches the hearts of 
men. From the Greeks we learned curiosity, the desire 
to know, wliose fruits appear in their histories, in their 
science, ^heir criticism, and their philosophy With this 
curiosity went freedom, a power of shaking oil the 
trammels of the past, which other races wear without 
even perceiving them. We learned, too, the love of 
beauty, and the conception of beauty as something more 
than a delight of the senses, as a form of order imposed 
en the natm^al wildness and luxuriance of tlio world. Jn 
the region of moral ideas, they have left much of which 
the vjilue is not yet exhausted, but they have not directly 
moulded character of Europe. The great moral 
impulse came from Rome. The Western world still feels, 
^he impulse of the Roman ideal ; in- 
peace and war ; devoted to order and justice. 

itn this is allied the stoic philosophy of conduct. The 
Roman ideals have this in common, that they 
State the citizen as a public man, serving the 

^he middle ages. We find in religion 

growth of the ideal of austerity, so different from 


that of the Greek. We find, too, the Church inheriting 
the work of Rome, imposing a community of sentiment 
on the varying nations of Europe. In the secular world 
we have chivalry which develops to its utmost the per- 
sonality of man, insisting on personal devotion to a lead- 
er, personal devotion to a woman. Very different is 
the world of chivalry from the world of law ; yet both 
systems grow throughout the middle ages side by side. 

Then comes tlie Renaissance, which kindles again the 
sense of beauty, in painting, sculpture and poetry. 
Finally, tiie modern world atihieves political stability (in 
vvhich connection England has taught men most), and 
rises to the conception of Natural Law and its investi- 
gation. 

The.-e many influences are not dormant. Every Christ- 
ian is taught the Bible, and at least every Sunday many 
thousands of more or less trained teachers are at work, 
expounding some form of Christianity. Greek philosophy 
is studied in every University in Europe ; Roman law by 
every lawyer, Roman literature by every educated in<an. 
The ideas of chivalry permeate all our songs and poetry. 
Political responsibility is in England at any rate, a fact 
with which most men have been practically acquainted 
for centuries Tims every educated man enters into the 
varied field of ideas which we have surveyed. 

How, then, does Hinduism compare with this? 
Shall I make the comparison or leave it to the 
Hindu? To me, says Prof. Fraser, at least, it 
appears superfluous. In art, in science, in law and 
politics, in that variety of human types on which 
the universal interest of literature depends, any 
sort of comparison seems needless. In philosophy 
and ethics a comparison may, of course, be made. 

But what is the moral of this 1 Certainly not that any 
Western stranger cares to enjoy a triumph over the 
Hindu As 1 have said, he does not want to compare the 
achievements of one race with those of mankind. But 
he does not want the Hindu to waste his time over the 
comparison either. He wants him to enter the commu- 
nity of races, to take his share in the inheritance. More- 
over, he wants him to give what he ha.s to give to the 
common stock ; and there is, at any rate, one such thing, 
perhaps two. Hindu sage.s have said much to remind us 
that the life of the soul is more than riches; and we in 
the West sometime forget this. Tlicy have again ex- 
pressed in the moxt forcible (though in a one-sided) 
manner the need for unity between man and God, and 
the. dependence of all things on Him. There are signs 
that these ideas of Hinduism have attracted not only 
some charlatans, but some thoughtful people ; and I be- 
lieve their influence is destined to increase. 

If so, history will only be repealing itself. The West 
has always shown itself willing to learn from the Bast. 
The Jews we have spoken of ; Greek art began with 
hints from Assyria ; Christianity probably assiraiUlled 
theo.sopliical elements, Buddhistic or other; Chivalry 
took something from the Arabs and Persians whom it 
met in the Crusades. There will be nothing surprising 
if the religious sense of the West again fortifies itself 
from springs of Eastern inspiration. 

Professor Fraser gives a word of warning : — 

Let Hindus howevhr, not misunderstand this. If the 
West borrows from the East, it will not be to renounce 
those truths of her own which the Bast has yet to 
learn from her. Let Hinduism bear this well in mind, 
or she will be left, after all, with empty self-conceit 
instead of progress. 
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PERSISTENT ORIENTALISM. 

The Bev. Protap Chundor Mossoomdar in the 
onrreot issue of East and Wett brings together 
the chief elements of what he calls Persistent 
OrientaiisiD. The first is “ a brooding qiiiet- 
ism that loves to retire from outside activities into 
the inner mind/* Within proper limita the school 
master must carefully cultivate this introspective 
faculty, and for this purpose he must be himself un 
Oriental and not a mere product of the Government 
Normal Schools. The second, is profound emo- 
tion, which in the sublime field of religion, takes 
the form of ‘ percipient ecstasy.' Though not in 
keeping with the genius of the Western, this trait 
of spiritual vision is peculiarly helpful where rigid 
reasoning and accurate thinking fail, where the 
known and the unknown meet. Emerson, the 
founder of the Transcendental School, comes 
nearest of all Westerns to this emotional insight. 
Even in his case, however, ** it was the intellect 
tbat’was the real organ of thought, intellect deeply 
tinged with emotion, rather than emotion as the 
original medium of spiritual intuitions.” The third 
characteristic of the Eastern mind is its instinctive 
belief in monism, its abiding faith in the one, 
the Eternal. “Whether spiritualised in the 
Upanishads, or reasoned out in the Darshanas, 
worked into the Mahabharata, or concentrated in 
the son^of songs, the oneness of the spirit of all 
things, the vainness of the apparent world and 
worldly life, the supreme importance of perfect 
unity with the Eternal essence must ever remain as 
the singularity of the Oriental's nature.” When 
Buqh perfect unity with the eternal essence is attain- 
ed, there is no doubt absolute selflessness, but not 
self-annihilation. There is no morality then, but 
divinity. In Christian theology, Christ and St. Paul 
are said to have attained this supreme moral 
ecstasy ; but to the Eastern mind, this condition 
is the inalienable birthright of every individuid. 
If earnestly pursned, this ceaseless hankering after 
spiritual Mrfection must correct the intellectual 
superficHuity, the besetting materialism of the West. 


In the interaction of the Bast and the West tlien 
Opientalism has a message. But if that nies^sage 
is to be performed, it must shake off the moriai 
heaviness of age and indifference. 

“How can it be, if we ourselves have not risen to the 
height of the genius of our Continent ? How can it, be 
if we are content to feed upon the husks of a superficial 
philosophy and outworn breeds swept out of the tables, 
of the West ? How can it be when all our credentials 
to the worlds acceptance lie in a mere boast of what 
our forefathers achieved ? A pariot-Hke recitation of 
Sanskrit phrases and exploded theories, a slavi^sh 
adherence to usages and ideas out of which all moral 
vitality has fled, is not the representation of the Eastern 
spirit. Their quaint antiquity is all the recomniemlation 
they now have for the fashionable fanciful men and 
women of our days. Be it with or without the help of 
Europe, Orientals must regain the original genius for 
insight, emotion, spiiitual reason and ethical self-smrcn- 
dei. This alone can unseal that inspiration from the 
Eternal which made Asia the fountain of all tiuc faith 
and all true thought. 

I stood oil the Himalayas, one evening, to wati*h the 
glory of an autumn sunset behind the gi eat snow-peaks 
on the West. After a gleam or two a sudden mist arose. 
It swallowed the snows, covered the crests, hid all the 
great mountains, obscured every view, and encompassed 
even myself. In great disappointment I turned lound, 
when, lo 1 the whole splendour of the West reappoaied 
in the cloudlands of the East. Tlie transferred lights 
and glories were unspeakable. 1 stood transtixoil. mid 
reflected that such must happen some day in the spiii- 
tual heavens— 'When the mists have swallowed the Wi'st 
theJEternal Light shall be restored to the Eastern sky. 
From the East to the West, and then from the Wci't to 
the East again, will the Hun move round to complete 
its mystic cycle.” 

ORIGIN OF AMERICAN POLYGAMY- 


]t is well known that the Monnonitos are cliiclly 
disliked tor the practice of polygamy. KeciMitly 
their President proclaimed that the practice is not 
included among their doctrines. A son of the 
prophet Joseph Smith writes in the Arena vindicat- 
ing his father from the charge of having preached 
and practised polygamy. In the Book of Monnoo 
which is the Revelation of this sect, the practice 
is expressly condemned. It was not untirAugust 
29, 1852, that this change in regard to the domes' 
tic relation was made. It was first introduced by 
President Brigham Young who succeeded Joseph 
Smith, and who alleged that a revelalioiy)rdaiiiing 
polygamy had been received by his predecessor, 
and that he had kept a copy of this document under 
lock and key in his private possession, the original 
having been burned by Emma, wife of Joseph 
Smith. These allegations are denied by the son. 
He further avers that the claims of certain 
women to be wives of the prophet have been 
peatedly examined and^roved to be false. Bj® 
father W only one wit^ and no children or his 
by any other wife have ever been produced. 
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CATTLE BREEDING ASSOCIA TIONS IN GERMANY. 

A writer in the August Number of The Agri- 
cultHnil Economist furnishes some interesting ac- 
count, of cattle breeding associations in Germany 
and with reference to cattle-show by these associa- 
tions observes • 

“l)uiinga visit I paid lately to the German Agricultiiuil 
Society’s Annual show, in Mannheim, I was struk by the 
meat number of cattle exhibited by breeding associations. 
Ill fact, out of the total 695 heads of cattle ©n show, 
461 or about two-thirds had 400011 sent in the name of 
those breeding societies ” 

Here is an account of oile of the most important 
of breeding associations in Germany “Association 
of the Oberbadish Breeding Societies.” 

“This association was founded in 1887, and incliuies ten 
local societies under its management, its woiking area 
is, in South Jiaden, some 1338 square miles, and the nuin- 
bci of cattle attended to is over 149,000. 13i ielly, the aims 
of the Association can be summarized as follows They 
undciitakc the regulation of the cattle market and 
facilitate the selling of breeding animals by means of 
allows inside their own area and of participation in shows 
outside. They lead and supervise stock-bieediiig according 
to the rules laid down by the societies. In fact, they repie- 
.^eiii and centralize the direction of the affiliated mem- 
bcis, whose local societies aic self managed. 

“But the most interesting feature, fi'om the indi- 
vidual faiinei’s point of view, is the action taken 
ill order to improve cattle breeding. That is the 
the business of the local committee, which is composed 
of the veternary officer as cliaii man, with the Obmann 
(piesident; and one rncmbei from each society, and 
whose work applies over the whole society’s area. 
They receive the animals they judge good for breeding 
imd enter them into their heid-book. Each one 
when so accepted, is marked and numbered on the left 
ear. Tlie calves are taken in immediately after birth, 
but the animals arc finally registered and the ears 
111:11 ked only when they arc thiee months old. Twice 
a year’ in Apiil, May and August, September, the 
cuiiiiuittee lias to register the calves and rcvi.''e the 
register, removing therefrom the animals that they 
jiulge too old or not adapted for breeding purpu.ses. 
And last, but not least, the local committee must choose 
tlie bulls which they will employ. In Baden, the use 
of bulls in community is submitted to state inspection, 
and only approved stock can be employed. Choice is of 
course made according to the association’s be.-^t leading 
principles. After being enteied into a special herd-book, 
the bulls are marked on the ear, after which they may 
be used by the association. Indeed, tlie mark on the left 
car is, in South Baden, a certain sign of purity of bieed 
and the progressive farmeis will use none not so marked. 

It is aireasy and sure means of control, and one 
can understand liow such a system must lead to 
rapid progress. The Badish farmers are said to be 
*<inall peasants ; and in Baden hardly 1*8 per cent, 
of the farms exceed 250 acres, and more than four 
are under fifty. To make farming a success, 
thiy had to apply the principles of co-operation 
with their association as a guide they had 
greater chances of success, and could do more in 
the way of expenditure in all directions, since 


they were pretty sure not to waste the resources 
of the association. 

It is said that tlie young animals of to-day are 
much better, taken care of than before, and that 
large pasturage has been created and devoted to 
stock raising. As regards trade also, the market 
seems to be very extensive, since they sell their 
breeding animals direct, thus dispensing with the 
middleman, and securing the profits which would 
otherwise go into his pocket. 

THE CITIZEN’S DEBT TO HIS COUNTRY- 

The Hon. Mr. Boyd Winchester enters in 
the Ai'eaa a vigorous protest against the retire* 
ment Troin public life oi some of the most 
honourable men of the day. The reason 
generally given for such retirement is that 
public liie IS becoming degraded and corrupted 
owing to tlie dominance of seltish and adventurous 
men. This makes it the mure necessary for the 
purer persons to assert themselves in all general 
movements. On the contrary, although the suffr- 
age has been widely extended, the sense of duty is 
not yet sullicientiy common. In nearly every 
election, National, iState, and Municipal, a large 
number of qualified voters abstain from voting. 
'' Great events, pregnant with consequences of the 
highest import*, are permitted to be carried by 
minorities. It is the well-to-do, the indusfilous 
mechanic, the laborious farmer, the man of study, 
the merchant, the professional man, — in short, 
the moral and religious and educational classes, 
those who form the sinew and substance of the 
State — that neglect or refuse to discharge their 
duties as American citizens.” Too many of these 
think with Cato that “ when vice prevails and 
impious men bear sway, the post of honour is a 
private station.” On the contrary the post of 
honour is always the post of duty. 

Free government must fail if those best fitted to 
(lirecb it icfuae to do their part, contribute nothing but 
fault-finding and denunciation toward the correction of 
the evils they decry, and leave the actual work to be 
done by the ignorant and base.” 

As Edmund Burke said : 

“ He violates the law of duty who sleeps at bis nost 
equally with him who goes over tothe encaiy. If tfiere 
are evils in political life, the people have nothing but 
their own civic apathy to blame. The failure to exer- 
cise the electoral power in the interest of good govern- 
ment is responsible for them. Let people ren&etuh^r the 
three fundamental conditions laid down by Jofin Stuart 
Mill for the success of a republican government. 

“ The first is that the people for whom it is intended 
shall be willing to receive it. The second is that they 
shall bo willing and able to do what is necessary to keep 
it standing. The third is that they shall be willing 
and able to fulfil the duties and discharge the functioiM 
it requires of them, to enable it to fulfil its purposes.*’ 
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THE HIGHER LEARNING IN INDIA AND THE TATA SCHEME- 

Major Grant contributes a rousing article on the 
above subject to the latest number of East ai\d 
West, He laments the narrow scope of the Indian 
Institute of Science as finally decided, and pleads for 
a liberal Imperial grant towards the Tata foundation 
sufficient to convert it into a large University for 
higher Scientific training. He attributes the nar- 
rowing of the scope by Prof. Kamsay to a belief that 
only ^10,000 w’ould be available for such a purpose. 
Major Grant thinks that tlie country is ripe for 
the larger scheme and that the necessary funds can 
be found, if only the movement be taken up by 
men w'ho have faith and confidence in it. 

“ For American trusts and coinhines one may have little 
respect, but at least one can admire the wonderful grasp 
of the factors of commerce and finance, the resource and 
dash of the men who bring them into being. They, 
indeed, can be said to seize their opportunities, and to 
apprehend the possibilities of any given case. Cannot 
we in India apply something of the same f.aith and daring 
in a ^tter cause ; cannot wc rise above the cheap con- 
demnation of a scheme, largely conceived and most 
generously endowed, as being “ Utopian ” ? So far from 
its being Utopian, I am persuaded that we might in a few 
years possess a head quarters of learning in India, which 
would compel the homaue of the truly learned in all 
countries. Granted that such an ^ idea is still a dream 
it is at least a dream worthy of respect and which, given 
the enthusiasm and encouragement it rightly deserves, 
could be translated into a reality. For it is idle to say, 
even by igiplication, that a man like the dreamer of that 
dream d^s not appreciate the difficulties to be overcome, 
or that he is unwilling to back his opinion : his life and 
his gift alike give the lie to such assertions. We do not 
want the ** dry light” of criticism, or only secondarily so : 
what is required in the first instance, and afterwards, is 
the ^low of enthusiasm, the hearty response to a noble 
ideal. 

“Thirty lakhs, or twice thirty lakhs, would appea*^ 
none too liberal a contribution from the Indian Empire 
for the attainment of such a consummation, did those 
concerned apprehend the vastness of the issues at stake, 
issues immensely greater than the training of a few 
technical experts in the creation of one or two fresh 
industries.”^ 


Prof. Kamsay has sent a short note on the 
subject, which it would be useful to quote entire : 

Major Grant has rightly expressed ray views when he 
suggests that the recommendations in my report were 
made on the understanding that no very large annual in- 
come would be available for the Institute, at least at first 
On general grounds, of course, to supply the needs of a 
population as large as that of Europe, Russia exclmlcd, 
an Institute of learning and research in all branches of 
knowledge, such as was indicated by Major Grant in hijj 
original address, must recommend itself to every thinking 
man. But to establish an Institute on such lines as his 
would have reciuired at least five or six times the income 
which, I was informed, was likely to be placed althcdis- 
posal of the Committee, The immediately practical ques- 
tion, therefore, arose :--In what way-can the most prc.ss- 
ing needs of India be be.st supplied ? During my too 
short stay in India, Pwas impressed by two facts : first, 
that most of the population supports itself by agricuUiu c, 
and that the relative proportion of manufacture to agri- 
culture, in comparison with Europe or Ameriofi, is insig- 
nificant ; and, ^ second, that the raw products of India, 
which, so far as I could asccitain, are very considerable 
in amount, have either not been exploited, or, like the 
Kolar gold-fields, arc in the hands of English companie.s, 
or are exported in an unmanufactured state; in the 
last case, they leave the country without producing any 
equivalent in wealth, except in so far as the labour 
required to collect them and to Iran spoil them to a port 
of shipment may be regarded as productive. Impelled 
by these considerations, I recommended a scheme by 
means of which I hoped that industries dealing witli 
law products would be established in the country, 
granting the success of the attempt, an educated class 
of manufacturers would gradually be created, while, at 
the same time, employment w'ould be given to a large 
army of persons who are at present directly dependent 
on the .soil for their livelihood. 

The creation of a comparatively wealthy class of men 
would, in the course of a generation or two, be followed 
by the springing into being of a leisured class interested 
in learning for its own sake. And it is my hope that, 
by the efioits of this leisured class, the Institute will 
become complete, and be developed on all sides. 

Major Grant, whose experience of Indian conditions 
is incomparably greater than mine, bolds the view that 
the country is ripe for the wider scheme. Far be it from 
me to gainsay him ; but 1 still believe that if the income 
of the Institute is not very largely supplemented, a start 
can best be made on thelwes laid down in my report to 
the Committee. 
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SECRET COMMISSIONS IN BUSINESS. 

Anthony Pulbrook, Solicitor, Author of “ lies- 
ponsibilities of Directors ” in the Law Magazine 
and Review enters a strong protest against the 
system of offering and accepting secret commis- 
sions in business transactions. Eeferring to the 
recipient of these secret commissions the writer 
remarks. 

“ A bold thief who robs you in opon daylight carries 
some kind of respect for his proceedings ; to get what he 
wants he boldly risks his liberty, but the canting hypo- 
crites who, under pretence of being your friend, accept 
pay for assisting others in robbing you, should be treated 
as vermin and hunted from society. The law, too, should 
treat them, as it does the secret poisoner, as wholly un- 
worthy of clemency.” 

The vnriter fully realizes the fact that it is use- 
less to legislate against the recipients of the secret 
commission only. Says he 

“ If society will frown on the man who tempts by 
offering illicit commissions, and gather up its skirts to 
prevent contact with him, as being something outside 
its views of propriety, and legislature makes his secrecy 
a ciiminal offence, bribery and corruption in busines.s 
pursuits will be stamped out equally as effectively as 
has been done in elections,” 

This vice appears to have overtaken not merely 
individual businessmen of a low type, but also 
those holding high positions, the banks, news- 
papers and big companies. And it has taken 
many forms too. Jlut all the same the people 
of England are not disposed to move in the 
matter. The tN^o Bills which were biought 
into Parliament by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice to make corrupt practices a 
criminal offence met with the fate of being num- 
bered at the end of the session witli the massacred 
innocents. This leads the writer to make some 
unsavoury remarks about the city morals and the 
Parliamentary morality. 

" Votes rule the day, and to obtain these votes the 
moneyed interest must not be incovenienced ; and this 
is best effected by smoiheiing home reforms and bring- 
ing foreign relations to the fore. No enemies are made 
thereby by which votes are lost.” 

But Mr. Anthony Pulbrook seems to have some 
confidence in his Peers. He says : — 

If the House of Commons refuses to do its duty, then 
let our Peers, w hose watchword is supposed to be 
honour, take the matter in hand as one of honemr.” 
The law regards them as being so immaculate when tmiir 
honour is at stake, that they are allowed to give their 
evidence in a Court of law, not on oath but on their honour 

If our Peers and county families were to “tjiboo” 

m society the wealthy parvenu who has amassed gold by 
unscrupulous methods, or treats the man who takes a 
secret commission in the same manner as it would a roan 
^ho ig caught cheating at cards, a more healthy condi- 
won of business would result in the City. 


IHE HYMN OF CREATION- 

UENDEREI) FROM A BENGALI SONG, COMPOSED BY 
ISW4MI ViVKKANANDA. 

(From “ The Fi*ahudha BharataJ’) 

One mass, 

Devoid of form, name and colour, 

Timeless, devoid of past and future, 

Spaceless, devoid of all, 

Where rests hushed 
Even speech of negation, t 
Voiceless. 

From thence, 

Floweth the river causal, 

In the form of desire radiant, 
iKs waters angrily roaring 
The constant roar, 

“ 1 am,*' » I am." 

In that ocean, 

Of desire limitless, 

Appear vuives, countless, infinite, 

Of what forms diverse, 

Of what power manifold. 

Of what repose, 

Of what movements varied, 

Who can tell? 

Million moons, million suns, 

Springing from that ocean, 

Hushing with din tumultuous, 

‘ Covered the firmament, 

Drowning the points of heaven, 

In light effulgent, 
in it 

Live what beings, 

Dull aud quick, unnumbered, 

Pleasure and pain, 

Disease, birth and death ! 

The sun He is, 

His the ray, 

(Nay) the sun is He, 

And He the ray. 

f Neti, Neti,” ** not this not this,” Brahman cannot be 
described in any other way. 
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THE PHILIPPINE POLICY-A LESSON FROM INDIA- 
The leading article in tlie Arena for August is 
from the pen of Rev. Robert E. Bisbee and is a 
condemnation of the policy of the United Slates 
in the Philippines. Of the many reasons urged 
by the writer one is of peculiar interest to us in 
India. The English people, aigues the writer, are 
eminently fitted to govern colonies and alien 
peoples. In tropical India, however, even England 
has failed, and how can the Americans succeed 
where Englishman have failed ? The writer relies 
for his knowledge of the State of India on Robert 
Ellis Thompson's “ The Hand of God in American 
History ”, from which he quotes* the following 
extract. 

“We are sometimes invited to contemplate what* 
England has done for India as a sample of what a great 
country can effect for the welfare of a dependency. 
England has introduced into India Western methods 
of administration and her own notions of jasticc and 
equality. She has put down Thuggee, Suttee, and public 
child-murder. She has constructed lailroads and canals, 
at an enormous cost to the people. She has promoted 
secular education by Government Schools and Colleges, 
which have yielded an abundant crop of agnostics. But 
she has neither lifted the Hindu people to a higher 
level of thought nor secured the prosperity of the 
millions under her rule. 

“ As for tho economic condition of India, it hardly 
could be worse, and it never was so bad under native 
rule of any kind. By the selfish destruction of the native 
manufacturers in the interest of those of Gteat Britain, at 
the opening of the last century, the greatest manufactur- 
ing country of the world was reduced to the level of a 
merely agricultural community, with tiie consequent 
certainty that every failure of tlie rains would leave 
the people of India face to face with famine. Under 
the reign of Victoria the famine victims luive been 
numbered by tens of millions, ^The lowering of the 
diet of the people has resulted in universal splenitis, 
chronic cholera, and the recurrent bubonic plague. 

“ A report made by the Government’s Famine Commis- 
sion in 1885 traced the recurrence of this dreadful cala- 
mity to the uniformity of employment in agriculture, 
but noMt^single step had been taken or propose<l to make 
variety of employment possible to the ni asses. To do so 
would run counter to English interests, or would involve 
the abandonment of economic raaxim.s which wcic de- 
vised for English conditions only. 

* In reviewing the report of the Famine Commission in 
'The Lahore Civil and Military Gazette, ’ an English 
winter, whom I take to have been Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
pays America the compliment of suggesting that if India 
had been under our rule we should soon have found a 
way to overcome the industrial difficulty and put an end 
to the famines. The compliment is not deserved. We 
probably would have done even worse than England has 
done. She is as well situated for the successful Govern- 
ment of dependencies as any country of the world, and 
is as open to the considerations of humanity and responsi- 
bilities as any other. Her rule in India is the most 
favourable experiment that has been made in conducting 
an alien Govern ment for the benefit of a subject people, 
and it breaks down by every test that can be applied. 
Except in establishing peace within the peninsula, and 
abolishing a few of the most flagrant abuses of the native 
religion, it has failed at every point.” 


EARTH POWER. 

From lime to time, says a u'riter in Science Sifiinr^ 
suggestions have been made that the inlerior of 
the earth be utilised for power purposes. At 
the present lime the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science is engiiged in 
making a series of measurements of underground 
temperatures. Theoretically, temparature in- 
creases with the depth of tlie earth 1 deg. for every 
59ft. At this rate of progression the temperature 
of the earth a few miles beneath the surface mu.sfc 
he well up ill the 1,000 deg., yet it is not thought 
that the increase is constant. At the same time 
there are sufficient grounds for believing that at a 
comparatively small depth a heat of sufficient in- 
tensity and quantity may be found to successfully 
produce enough steam for the operation of an im- 
mense plant. In argument for the practicability 
oi this plan Professor JIalleck has said - 

“ Suppose two holes were bored directly into the earth 
12,000 ft. deep and, say, 60 ft. apart. According tot In* 
measurements I nuade in a Pittsburg well, at the bottoni 
there would be a temperature of more than 240 deg.-- 
far above tho boiling point of water. Now, if very heavy 
charges of dynamite or some other powerful e.xph)si\'(* 
vvere to bo lowered to the bottom of each hole and exploded 
simultaneously, and the piocess repeated many times, I 
believe the two holes might have a sullicient conueclion 
c.stahli8hed. The rock would bo cracked and (issnreil in 
all directions, as in deep oil wtills when they aie sFiot ; 
and if only one avenue weie opened between the holes il. 
would be enough.’’ 

Tha idea would then be to pour water down one 
hole, which, circulating through the cracks mid 
fissures of the e.irth to the other hole, would pass 
through it lu theearth\s surface, where its heat 
and pressure could be utilised. 

There is at present at Pittsburg a very deep bor- 
ing, which may have originally been intended fora 
g.as well which proved unproductive of that imife- 
rial. It is the intention of the owners of that 
well to continue the hole as.deep as possible until 
some demonstration pf interior heat takes ])lace, 
when, if the facts prove the supposition, Professor 
Halleck's jilari is very likely to be put in operation 
and mankind will see one more natural force har- 
nessed to its service. 

The principal objection to such a. plan would of 
<i||rfie, be; first, the uncertainty of finding suffici- 
ent heat at the possible depth attainable in digging 
and boring holes, which would cost 10,000 dols. 
the mile ; second, the danger incidental to such 
an operation ; and, third, the always present possi- 
bility that the interictaireat at that particular poinl^ 
would fail in the same manner in which oil wells 
and gas wells run dry. 

i 
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£OucattonaI. 

A SPAR? AN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A German Professor has opened a Spartan School for 
boys. His pupils wear loose flannel jackets without slee- 
ves, tightened at the Vaist with a leather girdle, flannel 
trousers and sandals without socks. That is all. The 
food is the simplest possible— biscuits, lean meat and* 
vegetables, and that in very moderate quantities. No boy 
allowed to be idle for a moment. If his studies are ended 
he must begin another sort of work, if it Is only cleaning 
windows— a wholly admirable exercise, introduced by 
an educationalist of most practical mind, Absolute 
cleanliness is enforced. The boys are constantly washing, 
.swimming, and scrubbing their spare bodies or'scouring 
their scanty clothes In summer the boys rise, at half- 
past four, in winter at six. /The greater part of their time 
they spend in the open air, and most of their lessons are 
prepared out of doors. The lads are encouraged to bear 
pain of all sorts, although gross cruelty is forbidden. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

Recent investigations, made by educational and scien- 
tific experts in Germany, as regards the order of develop- 
ment of the brain in children go to show that those parts 
which serve the purpose of systematic thought, common- 
ly known as the reasoning powers, are the last to mature. 
They also show that mental exhaustion from overwork is 
most serious and most frequent among pupils under 12 
years of age. It has been found clearly ’that nothing 
exhaast.s children so much as prolonged mental exertion 
combined with strict attention. Thirty minutes is the 
utmost limit of time during which the close attention of 
a child to one subject should be demanded. An interval 
of from five to fifteen minutes after every lesson freshens 
the little student greatly. As to how this interval 
should be employed, some recommend light physical 
kOxercise, others advocate rest. Probably some children 
f^ould benefit more by the other. Morning hours are 
also generally recommended for study and the afternoon 
tor handicrafts, etc. The result of all these elaborate 
investigations is graphically summed up in the old, 0I4 
Proveib “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

SCIENCE AND CLASSICS. 

Need a scientific man learn the classics ? That 
l^opends. To boooine a doctor, yes, more or lostf. 
he a geologist, zoologist, botanist, chemist, minera- 
the student must know the etymologies of 


scientific names ; at any rate, that is the , easiest way 
to get at their meanings. Besides, one never knows in 
these days that the simplest words may not be displaced 
by some new-fangled vocables with Greek or Latin roots. 
In that abstrusely scientific production, “Biometrika,” 
two learned writers have discovered, among other wond- 
rous things, a tendency to “ brachy-bioty.” It would 
never do not to know that this erudite term is simply 
. shortness of life. “ Technical terms are the lights of 
science and the shades of religion,” Iktd John Foster. 
We are getting doubtful of that dictum. If it be better 
to describe the long-skulled races as dolicocephalic, for 
the sake of international generality, it is as well to be 
plain when we can. Balfour Stewart wrote of “ intrinsic 
luminosity,” Tyndall called the same thing “ real bright- 
ness ” ; we prefer Tyndall. 

REVISION OF THE EDUCATIONAL RULES. 

On the 27 th June last the Hon. Mr. G. H. Stuart, M.A., 
Director of Public Instruction, brought to the 
notice of Government that under the existing provisions 
of the Madras Educational Rules a newly started 
school had to be recognised, if it satisfied the bare con- 
ditions of recognition specified in Chapter II even though 
the educational needs of the locality do not require it. 
Mr. Stuart pointed out that in bringing a recognised 
school on the Aided list the necessity for its existence 
in the locality was taken into account, but that this 
was not considered when a school merely sought recog- 
nition, It seemed very necessary that no school should 
be recognised unless it could make out a clear case for 
its existence and show that there was room for it. Such 
a condition would operate as a safeguard against 
the starting of adventure schools in places where the 
necessary means of education were already fully supplied. 
The recognition of schools of this kind which attracted 
pupils to them8elve.s by low fees, laxity in discipline and 
leniency in promotion, and thus established themselves 
at the expense of long standing efficient institutions was 
manifestly undesirable, but there was nothing to prevent 
their obtaining recognition if they satisfied the condi- 
tions. With a view to remedy this defect the Director 
of Public Instruction * suggested that it be made a 
condition of recognition of a new school or form or 
class that it was really needed in the locality. 

Government has approved of the suggestion and has 
directed that a notification on the subject be published in 
the J^rt St. George Gazette. The Director has also been 
requested to issue a revised edition of the rules number- 
ing them continuously as in the Grant-in-Aid Code. 
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MRS. CRAIGIE ON GEORGE ELIOT. 

Mrs. Craigie (“ John Oliver Hobbes in the article on 
George Sliot contributed to the Encyclopaidia Brittanica 
touches upon the novelist’s relations with George Henry 
Lewes in the following terms : Among the many criticisms 
passed upon this step (in view of the fact, among other 
considerations, th%t Lewes had a wife living at the time,) 
no one has denied her courage in defying the law 
or questioned the quality of her tact in a singularly false 
position. That she felt the deepest affection for 
Mr. Lewes is evident ; that we owe the development of her 
genius to his influence and constant sympathy is all but 
certain. Yet it is also sure that what she gained from 
his intimate companionship was iicavily paid for in the 
unceasing con.sciousnes8 that most people thonglit her 
guilty of a grave mistake, and found her written words, 
with their endorsement of traditional morality, wholly 
at variance with the circumstances of her private life. 
Doubts of her suffering in this respect will be at once 
dismissed after a study of her journal and letters. Stilted 
and unnatural as these arc to a tragic degree, one can 
read well enough between the lines, and also in the ela- 
borate dedication of each manuscript to * my husband* 
(in terms of the strongest love), that self-repression, coupl* 
ed with audacity, does not make for peace. Her sensi- 
tiveness to criticism was extreme ; a flippant paragraph 
or an illiterate review with regard to her work actually 
affected her for days. The wholj history of her union 
with Lewes is a complete illustration of the force of 
sheer will — in that case partly her own and not inconsi. 
derably his — over a nature essentially unfitted for a bold 
stand a^inst attacks.” 

THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA. 

It is gratifying to note that at the Annual Conference 
of the Institute of Journalists, to be held at Birmingham 
from August 30th to September 5th, a paper on ** The Na- 
tife Press of India” is to be contributed by Mr, K. N. 
Kabraji. Any thing that serves tp bring India to the 
forde in the eyes of the British public and to clear up the 
grounjd should be welcome. The Native Press of India 
as a hot bed of rank sedition is one of the nightmares of 
the ignorant British public and Mr. Kabraji’s paper 
should be able to dispel the illusion. 

LORD ACTON’S LECTURES. 

The lectures delivered by the late Lord Acton as 
Regius Professor of Modem History at Cambridge have 


been arranged for publication by his son, and will be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Lord Acton deliverpf] 
two courses— one on the French Revolution and the other 
on the General History of Modern Times. They are to 
appear in two volumes, with Lord Acton’s inaugural lec- 
ture. It is hoped that a volume or two of his e.ssays 
may be issued at a later date. The forthcoming volunu s 
have been edited by Mr. R. Verefliaurenee, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 

Mr, Fisher Unwin has in th^ press a translation of 
M. Emile Boutmy’s “ Essai d’une Psychologic Politique 
dll Peuple Anglais au XIXe Siecle a study of tlip 
English nation of the present day in its political, social, 
and moial aspects, and of the eansos that have Icii n, 
the formation of the Ihitish cliaiacTer. 

MTEHARV ITEMS. 

The first volume of “The Cambridge Modern lli^toiy' 
will appear on November 1 j||tlK3 last— the twelfth - si\ ] 
years hence. The general scheme of the work w.is 
drawn up by the late Prof. Lord Acton, and the edi- 
tors arc Dr. Ward, Dr. Prothcro,anil Mr. Stanley l.,eHthes 
The first volume, which is to treat of the Kenaisbaiior, 
will contain, as preface, a general statement of the 
plan and scope of the entire work. “ By a univeisid 
modern hi.stoiy,” say the editors, we mean something* 
distinct from the combined history of all conntiies; 
in other Wf.rds, we mean a narrative which is not a 
mere string of episodes, but displays a continuous 
development. It moves in a succession to which the 
nations are subsidiary.” For each of the twelve volumes 
of the History some historical fact of signal irnpor- ^ 
tanoe has been chosen as the central idea “ round which 
individual developments arc grouped, not accidentally 
but of reasoned purpose.” 

THE RIGHT KIND OF READING FOR CHILDREN. 

Cultivate the right taste in the children and they wih 
delight in the right kind of reading. With this in view j 
give the younger ones such books as Emily Poul.sson s 
“ In the Child’s World, “ Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Tales,” Weed’s “Stories of Insect Life,” “Stories of the 
Flower People,” “Story of Patsy,” by Kate Dongl^^ 
Wiggin, books by Marry Mapes Dodge and by Susan 
Coolidge, Ruskin’s “King -of the Golden River,” Mary E 
Burt’s “ Stories from Plato and Other Classics,” HainiR"'’ 
Giblion’s “ Sharp Byes,” “ Animals I Haxe known, 

B. S. Thampson (both most charming Nature boob), 
and “In and Out of th#-^ursery,” by Eva E. Rowland. 
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THE BO.MBAY HIGH COURT MOOT. 

The establishment of the Bombay High- Couit Moot, 
under the presidency of our learned Chief Justice, is a 
piaotical proof, if one weie wanting, of the interest Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins evinces ill the welfare of the Junior 
Bar, and particularly of young native banisters. The 
native junior at the Bar— for the European junior some 
liow manages to prosper— has to struggle hard in his 
profession before he can secure even a footing. The 
early years of his professional career are beset with diffi- 
culties which but few manage to surmount, and, even 
wlien these are overcome, disappointment follows in the 
wake to embitter the life of our junior barrister. Full of 
hope and eneigy, he soon finds on his return that the 
tiaining at the Temple or the Inn is of little use to him 
unle.ss he assiduously pursues the study of the law and 
^ains some practicS.1 expeiience at the Bar. It is 
nut evfiiy native bairister who can alfoid to read 
ill chambers in England, and even those who 
gel the bcuctit of such training do not seem to 
be very much the better for it. Weaiy waiting 
lillh the aspirant with t\isgust and despair, and the 
longer he lias to wait the greater i.s his disappointment. 
The Chief Justice has not failed to notice the struggle 
ut the native junior He knows all his dillicultics and 
HppK'ciates the ell’oit.> he makes to surmount them. 
Fui, as he liim.self obseivcdat the preliminary meeting 
of the Society, he liad similai ».hfficLiltie.s to overcome 
ulLcr his call to the Bai. 8ir Lawrence Jenkins has 
long been pondering over the prospects of young native 
barristers and trying to iind out the best way to give 
them a helping band in their struggle. After much 
thought and after consulting some of the barristers them- 
^^elvos, he has organized a Moot, somewhat like the 
Bebating Society at Gray’s Inn, and it augurs well foj- 
llie success of the Society that nearly the whole of the 
native section of the Bombay Bar has joined it. As 
the Chief Justice explained in an admirable and 
oxtieinely sympathetic speech, the Moot is chiefly 
meant to give the native barrister that confidence and 
piactical training which English barristers lay by for 
their future early in their career but which the former 
lacked iu a conspicuous degree. Legal problems will 
he set by our learned Judges once every fortnight and 
^ ®se will be discussed at the meeting of the Moot 

some native barristers. 'J’his discussion is conflned 
° ^he juniors only, though senior barristers, native 


and European, are cordially invited. Their presence 
will be an encouragement to the young men par- 
ticipating in the debate, and we hope they will 
attend the meetings more frequently and in larger 
numbers. The first legal problem set at the Moot was 
ably discussed by four native barristers, and the Chief 
Justice was well pleased with the discussion. While 
delivering judgment, so to say, he made some observa- 
tions on the art of pleading, from which the young 
bani.ster.s must have learnt almost as much as from the 
discussion of the problem. Let not the native junior 
ruefully shake his head and ask, “ What is the practi- 
cal good to bo derived from the Moot ?” These meet- 
ings cannnot po.ssibly do him any harm : they are sure 
to do him some good.' There may not be any immedi- 
ate prospect of his profiting by the training he receives 
at the Moot ; but it is founded mainly for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation of the future career of 
the native junior. It is in his interest, therefore, to 
help this organization the best he can. Our native junior 
eannot be too grateful to Sir Lawrence Jenkins for 
establishing the Moot and for the practical and sympa- 
thetic interest he shows in his welfare. — Voice of India. 

INHERITANCE IN SIAM, 

In the preamble of the new Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Act, it is stated that some sections of that law are 
opposed to the spirit of the day, Wlien judgment is 
given in accoidancc with sections, it is found that practi- 
cal injustice is done, and hence the necessity of the 
amending Act. One old lule was that relatives who did 
not attend hi.s decea.scd in his illness, or did not attend 
his cremation, had thereby broken their relationship 
anti could not inherit anything, This is now expressly 
abolished. The new Act sets forth at length the rights 
of the relatives of a deceased person in regard to his 
property. If he leaves children they alone inherit; if 
any of the children be dead their children will receive 
the share of their parents, and so long a& there are 
direct descendants other relatives of the deceased can 
have no claim. In case of there being no direct des- 
cendants the estate goes to the deceased’s brotlftrs 
and sisters or their children. If he leaves no children, 
and no brothers or sisters, the estate is divided between 
his widow and his parents. On these failing half 
brothers and sisters have a claim, and so on with other 
relatives. Four sections are also devoted to the disposi- 
tion of 'the estate of a married woman deceased. 

Bangkok Timet. 
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MANGO. 

In speaking of such fruits as the Mango it may be 
said that although decidedly tropical, it does not require 
a high temperature whilst resting. 

The Mango, Mangifera indica, is an Indian fruit, and 
is termed queen of tropical fruits ; famed in mythology, 
and almost worshipped by the natives in years past. 

In its native habitat the tree reaches great altitudes, 
but by rooting cuttings the tree is dwarfed enough for 
growing in a 12-in. or 15-in. pot, the tap-root being dis- 
pensed with. 

The Mango will not bear transplanting from the 
ground, however. Sandy soil and plenty of water, and 
a tight fitting pot will cause the Mango to bear well, 

A slight shade is beneficial in summer, but all sun 
|)Ossible during winter. 

Nitrate of soda in minute doses together with soap- 
suds makes an excellent fertiliser. 

The trees require careful training from the start, pin- 
ching being necessary when 1 ft. in height, and frequent- 
ly afterwards to keep them down as much as possible. 

Bush form is the best, and branches should be tied in 
position. 

Blooms are produced in March, and udIms bees are 
available they should be hand fertilised. Thinning out 
is necessary, but a 4-ft. tree will bear twenty-five to 100 
fruits. 

^ There are numerous varieties, some bearing fruits re- 
sembling turpentine in llavour, whilst others are so soft 
as to be eatable with a spoon.—" Cal.” 

AN ENTERPRISING INDIiiN IN AMERICA. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Veerasawmy MudalUar 

who some 30 years ago emigrated from Madras is now the 
leading exeloiter of the diamond fields in British Guiana. 
He left ^(ladras while yet in his teens and after serving 
for nearly 20 years as the Hindustani and Tamil Inter- 
preter of the Colony, he retired on a well earned pension. 
Being a very enterprising man, he started a diamond in- 
dustry which has now turned out to be a boon to the 
cqj. 0 Dy and has now been placed on a firm footing by the 
floating of a company in England. The diamond fields 
are furnishing employment to a large number of East 
Indians who originally emigrated to work upon the sugar 
plantation^, A dozen syndicates are already at work. But 
as ill-luok would have it, a new diamond mining Regula- 
tion is to be introduced there, the draft of which has 
been already published. According to the new rules the 
Government propose to charge an elaborate series of fees 
which none but capitalists will be in a position to pay. 


The new Regulations are being severely criticized by 
•the leading newspapers of the place. Several public meet- 
ings have been held strongly condemning the Government 
scheme. We have carefully gone through the objoc- 
tions raised by those interested in the diamond industry 
and we are of opinion that the rules as they now stand are 
certainly hurtful to the welfare of the industry. 
give below Mr, Veeraswamy s views on the matter. “ Mr. 
Yeeraswamy, addressing a meeting said : It is well 
known that 1 am one of the original promoters of the 
diamond industry in this colony. I am of opinion that 
the objectionble sections in the new draft diamond Regula 
tions will hamper the future prospects of the diamond 
industry in the colony. At present the inhabitants of the 
colony require help ; but this Ordinance, if passed, will 
prevent the humbler classes o^ the community from 
taking any part in the industry. I think every right- 
thinking man should give his attention and as.sistance 
to the obstacles presented by the new draft Regulation, s 
It is rather too soon to frame th« qpw law, the existing 
ordinance shouldbe allowed to operate for sometime longer 
I recommend a royalty of three per cent, per carat— thirty 
cents a carat— on all diamonds ; for I believe that if the 
proposed regulations are allowed to. be passed they will 
prevent'raen from exploring land in other parts of the 
colony.” We understand thdl a copy of the previous 
resolutions together with a copy of the proposed iiegu- 
lations, amendments and suggestions have been laid 
before His Excellency the Governor and the Court of 
Policy and we hope in the interests of the industry 
which has not yet begun to pay its way, that the con- 
cessions asked for will be allowed,— Argius. 

PACKING MATERIALS FOR COTTON BALES. 

A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office, from 
H. M. Consul at Dakar, drawing attention to the follow- 
ing fact which is of importance to British exi.K)rtcrs, 
especially of cotton goods. 

A cargo, chiefly consisting of bales of cotton, was re- 
cently landed at Dakar considerably damaged by sea 
water. When the bales came to be opened for exami- 
nation by the Board of Survey, it was found that two 
different materials had been employed by shippers for 
the inside packing of the bales, which gave very different, 
results. 

In one case the packing used was oiled canvas, in the other 
tarred'eanvas. With the first the contents of the bales were 
in every case badly damaged, whereas in the latter they 
were practically undamaged, although in several cases 
the outward appearano«M^the bales led one to expect 
that the contents would irretrievably spoilt. 
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apples for sleeplessness. 

The apple is such a common fruit that very few per- 
donH are familiar with its remarkably efficacious medicinal 
properties. Everybody ought to know that the very best 
thing they can do is to eat apples just before retiring 
for the night. Persons uninitiated in the mysteiies of the 
fruit are liable to throw up their hands in horror at the 
visions of dyspepsia which such a suggestion may sum* 
mon up, but no harm can come eveik to a dedicate 
sy.stem by the ^ating of ripe and juicy apples before go. 
ing to bed. The apple is excellent brain food because it 
has more phosphoric acid in easily digested shape than 
any other fruits. It excites the action of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep and thoroughly dis- 
infects the mouth. This is not all : the apple prevents 
indigestion and throat diseases. 

BALLOONING AS A REMEDY FOR PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

Ballooning is now receiving attention as a possible 
remedy for pulmonary affections. The conditions are not 
the same as those of mountaineering, the change of alti- 
tude being more rapid and muscular fatigue being absent* 
111 the trips of the French Society of Physiology, Dr, 
Henoeque proposes to regard the atmosphere as divided 
into three zones. Up to tT bout three miles the surroun- 
ding air supplies all the oxygen needed, but ascends be- 
yond five miles are held to require a closed car, ns was 
first suggested in 1871, or an aerial diving suit. 

DILATED STOMACH. 

A dilated stomach is usually the result of a relaxation 
of the stomach and the system in general, and is usually 
brought on by over-eating. When we remember that 
the stomach is simply a hollow muscle, and that when 
muscles from lack of tone relax it gives rise to a consi- 
deiablo lassitude, we can veiy readily see that the 
i)tomach being a hollow muscle, such relaxation of the 
whole circumference of the stomach would admit of con- 
siderable dilatation ; and when thus dilated its action is 
impaired, the secretions impaired, and a slow digestion 
must be expected. As to its cure, in few words, avoid 
taking large quantities #f fluids, make the diet as 
nutritive and concentrated as possible, massage and rub 
the stomach, take electrical treatment, and exercise 
good care. With care, dilated, stomachs will in great 
measure Health. 

j WORK, AND LIVE LONG. ' . ^ 

Health and lon^^evity are indissolubly connected with 
Work. Work furnishes the ozone for the lungs, the appe- 
Hte and the digestion which support vigorous life ; the 


occupation which keeps the brain active and expansive 
When a man of from 60 upwards retires, as he says, for 
rest, his intellectual powers become turbid, his circulation 
sluggish, his stomach a burden and the coffin his home. 
Bismarck, at 73, ruling Germany ; Theirs at 80, France 
Gladstone at 82, a power in England ; illustrated the 
recuperative powers of hard work. Such men as these 
never cease to exercise to the full extent of their abilities 
their faculties in their chosen lines. This is the opinion 
of Mr. Chaunccy Depew, who at the age of 68, has married 
a third charming young wife. 

TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN SMALL-POX AND 
CHICKEN-POX. 

A writer in the “ Lancet,” referring to the prevalence 
of small-pox in London, and the difficulty sometimes in 
mild cases of differentiating between this disease and 
chicken-pox, calls attention to a well-known method by 
which this object can be attained The vesicles in 
chicken-pox are unilocular, while in small-pox they are 
multilocular, the practical result' of this pathological 
act being that, if a chicken-pox vesicle be pricked 
with a needle, its contents can be completely evacuated 
and the cell will collapse ; whereas in small-pox. if you 
make twenty pricks with a needle, the vesicle will not 
collapse, because, being multilocular, it is impossible to 
empty it. 

UURE FOR STAMMERING. 

A Gentleman who stammered from childhood almost 
up to manhood gives a very simple remedy ^or 
the misfortune : •* Go into a room where you will be quiet 
and alone, get some book that will interest but not 
excite you, and sit down and read two hours aloud, to 
yourself, keeping your teeth together. Do the same 
thing every tweror thee days or once a week, if tiresome, 
always taking care to read slowly and distinctly, moving 
the lips and not the teeth. Then conversing with others, 
try to speak as slowly and distinctly as possible, and 
making up your mind that you will not stammer. 

** Well, I tried this remedy, not having much faith in it, 

I must confess, but willing to do almost anything to 
cure myself of such an annoying difficulty. I reej^ for 
two hours, aloud, with my teeth together. The first re- 
sult was to make fny tongue and jaws ache— that is 
while I was reading ; and the next, to make me feel as 
if something had loosened my talking apparatus, for 1 
could speak with less* difficulty immediately. The 
change was so great that every one who knew me re- 
marked about it. lepeated the remedy every five or 
six days, for a month and then at longer iotervalSf 
till cured.” 
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ELECTIIIC TYPEWRrJEK. 

A new form of typewriter was recently exhibited in 
London, and gives promise of wide application. In 
most typewriters much has to be sacriiiced in construc- 
tion to give lightness of touch, so that the strain upon 
the fingers of the operator shall be as little as possible. 
In the new typewriter, which is known as the ‘ lllick,’ 
after its inventor, Mr. Blickensderfer, the slighte.'*t touch 
is sufficient to operate the keys, for the electric cuirent, 
which can be borrowed from the nearest lamp, does the 
actual work after the necessary contact has been made. 
The stroke of the inachiiie is thus independent of the 
worker, and each impicssion is of such strength that 
uniformity of spring is assuicd. No extra work is en- 
tailed in duplioaling, the piessurc entailing no additional 
demand upon the operator. Other valuable features are 
the automic carriage return and spacing facilities, which 
save much time. 

PERIODICAL SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES. 

A writer in the Neucx Journal has been making 

researches, with the result that he ha> deduced that wc 
are on the eve of an epoch-making discovery, JIi.s 
calculations areUtsed on the fact that every iccurring 
period of about 20 years daring the last century waq 
marked by a wonderful addition to science. Thus the 
steamship, first dicovered in 1807, was followed by 
thi? Railway in 1829 then, in auotlier 20 years, the system 
of telegraphy was made practical ; agaii , 20 years 
and the dynamo machine was biopght into existence; 
and after another lapse of the same period Hertz discover- 
ed electric rays. ^ 

ALLOYS OF ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM. 

Alloys jof aluminium and magnesium are known to 
work better than pure aluminium with certain tools 
but theyai*e less malleable and ductile. Some German 
metallutgists b,ave discovered that the addition of 2 to 
10 per cent, of magnesium scarcely changes the appear- 
ance of the aluminium, but that this alloy acquires 
new qualities after rolling several times at a tempera- 
ture of 400deg, to fiOOdeg. C. It can be cut and filed 
with the greatest facility, while it retains the ductility 
and malleability of pure aluminium. 

THE LATE BFFBCTrS OF raE ROENTGEN RAYS. 

It is evident that we are a.s yet far from having attained 
to completeness of knowledge in regard to the effects 
which may, be produced by the Roentgen rays. That they 
may cau^ very unpleasant and slowly healing ** burns” 
is now well-known, as also that these effects may not 


show themselves for some time after the application- 
Again, it has been shown that in some cases, even when 
no ulceration is produced, considerable pigmentation 
may be set up, so that it may occasionally happen that 
in the attempt to get rid of a degree of hirsuteness whicli 
ncay be, commparatively speaking, not a matter of great 
consequence, an amount of pigmentation may be produced 
which may be most annoying and may last for a lonji 
time. Lately, however, another unfortunate result of tlie 
rays has coaie to liglit, namely, the development of (li^- 
figuring telangiectases on the area dealt with. These 
starlike dilatations of the blood vessels when they occur m 
any number may be very disfiguring, and there is this that 
is curious about them that in some casesa considerabletime 
several months— seems to have elap.«cd before they showed 
themselve.«». There can be no doubt that the rays in pa.s- 
sing through the ti.-'sue.s exercise a selective prowei. 
affecting certain tissues destructively (as is well shown 
in tiieir action upon certain forms of cancer), and it 
may be presumed that in the case? mentioned the dila. 
tation of the cutaneous blood vessels has either been due 
to interference with the circulation by a form of scar 
, contraction following the partial destruction ofentidu 
tissues aroutid the vessels, or may even lias been due to 
the destructive effects of the. rays upon the walls of the 
vessels themselves, leading to their gradual dilatation 
under the presj^ure of the blood. lint, however they am 
caused, they serve well to show how careful one must bo 
in tlic use of an agent the nature of which we do not as 
yet fully ^derstand. 

STREET CLEANSING. 

A new form of sweeping- machine is on its trial in the 
streets of New York. It consists of a large two-hor^ed 
cart, and l^eliind it is a'rotary sweeper operated by chains 
and sprookets. The rotary brush gathers up the dirti 
which is cariied by an erfdless belt furnished with scrap- 
ers into the cart above and dropped into a dustproof 
receptacle. The apparatus also includes a water-tank 
and attached sprinkler under the control of the* driver, 
who sprinkles the road just in advance of the brush, 
The cart holds two cubic yards of dirt, it can be con- 
trolled by one man, and dols its work without laising 
any dust in the air. If we compare this clean, conve- 
nient, and quick metfiod of gathering up the refuse 
from the streets wifh the common plan of sweeping by 
hand and raising almost more dust than is carted away, 
ite tCdvantages are beyond dispute. We trust that some 
such plan be quickly adoj^t^cl on this Side of the Atlantic. 
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THE ANARCHIST AND THE ATHEIST. 

The anarchist, like the atheist, is first of all an egotist, 
due to a morbid brooding upon a single subject --his 
imagined self-importance. As the former resents the 
existence of authority, governmental or personal, even 
when constituted by the common consent of his fellows, 
so the latter repudiates the suggestion that there may 
exist anywhere in the universe a Being superior to him- 
self. These apostles of “ freedom ” arc themselves the 
veriest slaves — to a form of vanity that is only augment- 
ed in subtlety by schoU.stic education. As manifested 
in anarchism, it has an impelling force that iead.s its 
viciim actually to court death at the hands of the public 
executioner as a means of gaining notoriety; while in 
alliei.sm it vaiics from tlic desire to be considered 
“ cccentiic ” to self-gj^rilication, as in the ca.se of the 
editor of an infidel weekly in Kentucky who prints his 
ownportiait in every is.suc of his paper . — Mind 

MARRIED BY PROXY. 

One of the queerest features ot Court life in Europe is 
the marriage by proxy of Royal personages. There arc 
at tlic present moment no less than three Royal ladies 
who have been thus vve<idcd— tlic Queen Regent of Spain, 
the Dowager Queen of Portugal, and the cx-(Jueen of 
Naples. 

Kings and reigning Sovereigns are held to be too im- 
portant personages to be married anywhere else than in 
their own dominions. On the other hand, it is hehl to be 
infra dignitate for a .spinster princess of the blood, who 
i.s about to blossom forth into a full-fledged queen or 
empress, to travel abroad in quest of a consort. 

In order to meet this difficulty the Royal or Imperial 
bridegroom delegates one of the principal ^nobles of 
the realm, who goes through the religious and civil por- 
tion of the wedding ceremony in the capital of the bride's 
country on behalf of his master, making the responses 
for him and tendering his hand, as well as the ring, at 
the prescribed points of the ceremony. He then accortn- 
panies her to his master’s dominions, acting as her chief 
escort. 

According to the ideas of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a ceremony of this kind is sufficiently binding upon the 
biide and upon the Royal bridegroom to render any fur- 
ther ceremony, ecclesiastical or civil, superfluous, and 
when nny additional religious function takes place it 


usually assumes the form of a “ Te Deum,” and a solemn 
benediction, attended by both husband and wife immedi- 
ately on the ai rival of the latter in the capital of her 
adopted country. 

MEDICAL MURDERS. 

A plea for some legal authority for physicians to shor- 
ten the lives of patients in certain cases is made occa- 
sionally, and sometimes by persons from wliom it would 
not be expecte«l. The newspapers have just been discuss; 
iug a proposition of ihis kind which they repnt to have 
been advanced by a man who is widely known as profes- 
sor of law and as a judge. With all due lespect to the 
eminent person to whom .such opinions me attributed, it 
must be said that any [iropositioii of this sort tends to- 
ward degeneration and barbarism. No other element 
moic surely indicates the guide which any people lia.s 
reached in the ii.se oi men Ciom savagery to Chri.stian 
civilization tiiaii does their recognition of the sacreilness 
of human life Any proposition whatever, no matter 
from whom it comes, wliicti aims at legalizing, by pain- 
ess methods or otherwise, the murder of the helpless by 
those in whose care they are, deserves swift, severe, and 
unsparing reprobation, The humanitarian purpose of 
the advocate of such a proposal may be conceded ; but the 
just characterization of the infamous proposition should 
be nonetheless merciles.s. — U. S, Exchange, 

INDIANS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

We think wc may here avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity of drawing our readers’ attention to the 
following figures compiled by Mr, Gandhi. They show 
that there is an India beyond the four corners of this 
country and that we cannot remain indilTerent to the 
suiterings and disabilities of so many of our countrymen 
who, after resolving to face hardships and dangers ab- 
road, bravely left their own homes for earning their bread 
in foreign lands 


Countiy. 

Non-Indians. 

Indians. 

Natal 

50,000 

50,000 

Cape Colony 

... 4,00,000 

10,000 

Transvaal 


,6,000 

Mauritius 

30,000 

2,80,000 

British Guiana* 

93,000 

1,27,424 

Trinidad 


30,000 

Fiji 

... 1,17,000 

8,000 

St. Vincent 


2.000 

Granada 


1,000 

St. Lucia 


2,600 

Jamaica 


14,000 

Dutch Guiana 


5,000 
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French Guiana 

Singapore 
Penang 
Mallacca 
Zanzibar 
Madagascar* 

Portuguese Africa 
German Africa* 

Aden 

Bourbon* 

Total ... 6.66,924 

WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

The followingappears in the Amritoi Bazaar Patrika : 

Is the world really progressing ? The most civilised 
Powers of modern, times held a conference for the pur 
pose of humanising war. Let us see how such things 
wore managed by the Hindus in India in days gone by. 
when the two rival armies assembled at Kurushkhettra, 
and representatives were appointed by both sides for 
the purpose of settling the rules under which t he war 
was to be carried on. 

(1) . The first article was that the animosity must end 
with the war when the combatants must regard one 
another as friends, that is to say, the war was to be 
carried on without malice. 

(2) . The fight must be between e<iuals, that is to say 
charioteer must fight with charioteer, Cavalry with 
Cavalry, Infantry with Infantry, etc. 

(3) . A man who is not strong enough to fight should 

be allowed^to go scot free. * 

(4) , None was to be struck without previous and dis- 
tinct .warning. 

(6). A who shows nervousness in war should not 
be interferred with. 

(6) . No one was to be taken a prisoner unawares on 
any account. 

(7) , No man, who had been deprived of his arms or 
armoA or was badly armed, should be hurt. 

(8) . The persons of. the following classes of people 
were to be considered sacred : — (a) The man who drives 
a chariot ; (J>) the bearer who carries a wounded man ; 
(u) the surgeon ; (d) the military bandsman. . 

(9) . Two were not to attack one. 

(10) . No tricks, (ambushes, etc.), were to be allowed. 

♦The ^ures are only roughly correct. ’ 
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. SOME REMARKABLE PROPHECIES. 

Wendell Philips prophesied Marconi. On July 28, 
1865, speaking in Music Hall to school-children, he said: 
**I expect, if I live forty years, to see a telegraph that 
will send messages without wire both ways at the same 
time.” Marconi's performances do not quite realize that 
prediction, but they approach it— and ihe forty ye.'irs 
will not have passed until the 28th of J uly 1905. 

History records not a few of such Clairvoyant utte- 
rances. In 1789 Erasmus Darwin wrote a poem in which 
these two lines are found 

“ Soon shall thine ai‘m unconquered steam, a far 
Drive the slow barge and drag the rapid car.” 

This was eleven years before the first steamtug appear- 
ed on the Forth and Clyde Canal, and nearly a quarter of 
a century before the ftr.st locomotive was seen on rails. 
In one of Marlowe’s plays, “Tamburline the Great,” the 
Suez Canal was anticipated and described nearly three 
centuries in advance of ita constriction. 

Patterson, the founder of the Bank of Bnjgland, in a 
letter written almost at the close of, the seventeenth 
century, predicted the oonti'dl of the Isthmus of Daiien 
by the people of this country and their acquisition of 
Cuba and Hawaii, Patterson’s prophepy concluded as 
follows . “Stationed thus in the%i(ldle, on the east, and 
on the west sides of the New World, the English Ameri- 
cans will form the most potent and singular empire that 
has appeared, because it will consist not in the dominion 
of a part of the land of the globe, but in the dominion 
of the whole ocean.” 

This recalls a later prophecy of New York’i gieat 
Senator Seward, who in 1856 declared that the last 
European power “ will withdraw and disapper from this 
hemisphere within half a century.” Since that date 
Russia, France, Spain, and Denmark have ceased to be 
American powers. Only great Britain remains, and the 
fulfilment of Seward’s forecast is not due till 1906 
JVew York World. 
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The Gaekwar on Compulsory Education. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda makes a powerful plea 
in the East and West for September, for compulsory 
education in British India, ^o nation has any 
chance in the great world-competition unless it 
brings into the field all its available intellect in 
fully trained condition, ior, as he says, “ every 
additional ounce of brains may tell for an incalcu- 
lable amount in the final apportionment of success 
and failure.” His Highness recognises that com- 
pulsory education means free universal education, 
and that it would cost in India many times the 
money that Government at pre'sent expends on 
education. But he says the problem is urgent and 
must be faced. Where the additional money is to 
come from, in what ways retrenchments and 
economies may be effected for purposes of popular 
enlightenment. His Highness does not point out. 
It is easy to see how such a line is impossible for a 
ruler of a native state. But doubtless the idea is^ 
that any sums spent on the noble scheme will be 
amply returned in the improved industrial and 
agricultural resources of the people, not to speak 
of the betterment of their lives from the hygienic, 
lesthetic, or moral standpoint. To show how 
little the British Government has done so far 
in this direction His Highness has given a table 
of comparative figures for different countries of the 
world in which India comes last, a great way behind 
the rest/ The Gaekwar has established his right 
to advise the British Government on this point, 
for his own state has partially adopted the princi- 
ple of compulsory education,and as Mr. J. S. Cotton, 
tl^ compiler of the last quinquennial review on 
Indian Education, acknowledges, with conspicuous 
success. 

Placed far above ordinary men by birth, wealth, 
and intellect, the Gaekwar has yet a Jove of the 
poor and anxiety for their elevation that are truly 
honourable. With a sense of natural justice not 
at all common among the aristocracy, he denounces 
the vanity of social distinctions, and sees in poverty 


only an opportunity for benevolence and in ignor- 
ance only a call to duty. He calls upon the higher 
classes to prove their title to distinction by their 
desire to share their advantages with the less for- 
tunate men around them. Two extracts are enough 
to show the generous ideal of the noble writer 

“ I have often attempted to impress on my people the 
hollowness and essential vulgarity of their sentiments 
of social rank and dignity, the so-called low-castes being 
only low by the accident of birth, and not by any personal 
lack of fitness or desirable qualifications. Their need of, 
and therefore their title to, State help is greater than 
that of their more fortunate brtxthren, for whom private 
as well as public munificence is ready to open its purse.” 

His Highness sincerely appreciates the love of 
learning that characterises the people of this land, 
both high and low, and points out what a great faci- 
lity it offers to a scheme of compulsory education. 

“ Nothing has more struck and delighted me during all 
my touis and travels in India th^ the universal anxiety 
of the people to secure educati(^l facilities for their 
children. Partly, peihaps, this aiiscs from *n idea of the 
immediate material advantages of q^cation ; but this is 
only a part of the truth. Nobody who knows our people 
can fail to become aware of the sincere respect in which 
they hold learning for its own sake. They do really sef 
a sort of religious value upon it, and f'onsider it as m, 
precious possession ; it is to them a safe, because Inddon, 
investment, of which no age or sovereign can dcpiive 
them. I think if the Government had realised this, as 
it would if it kept its finger on the pulse of popular 
feeling, it would by this time have covereddheland with 
schools for the people and carried out with heart and 
energy the principles we find it more than once enunciat- 
ing in minutes, despatches and public utteiances.” 

We must make one more remark before we 
part with the Gaekwar's article. In him, as in his 
illustrious friend and guru, the late Swaiiii Vive- 
kananda, a great pride in the past of our country 
is only a rousing summons to active exertion in the 
present. Contemplation of the Golden Age is no 
unmixed pleasure to him, as it is to so many, alas I 
of our so-called patriots, wdio seek in the glory of 
our ancestors complete justification for conserva- 
tism and inaction amidst the forward-compel- 
ling forces of the present time. Listen to a true 
disciple of the great Sw’ami whom India can never 
cease to mourn : 

“ But let us not waste our time, as some of our country- 
men do, priding ourselves on these doubtful and hali- 
. mythical glories. We shall do more wdsely to take tbenj 
M a measure of our pr^nt degradation. From whA' 
height fallen to what a Crepth thou seest I ” 
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[ALL niGHTS KKSBRVED]. 

THE INDIAN LAND QUESTION, 

t HBBE is no country in the world where the 
land systems present a richer variety of forms 
than India. And there is no study which 
has a deeper interest for the Economist, or higher 
lessons for the Statesman, than the study of land 
systems. 

English Economists have somewhat neglected the 
study of this question, and English Administrators 
have often blundered in India, because Englishmen 
are only familiar with their own system of land- 
lords, and farmers, and of labourers who till and are 
paid by wages. In Continent, the soil is, in a 
larger measure, the property of the nation, and 
continental economists like Sismondi and Lavelaye 
have made a deeper study of the land question. 
In India, with its varied land systems, the 
cultivator has had, from time immemorial, sub- 
stantial customary rights to the soil hecultivatea,and 
is not merely a labourer as in England. The land 
question has therefore received attention from the 
time of Manu dowm wards ; and it may be said 
without exaggeration that the Occupancy Byot of 
Bengal, the Peasant Proprietor of Madras and 
Bombay, and the cultivator-landlord of the Punjab, 
are born to the traditions of their respective land 
systems, and discuss the rights of the peasant, the 
landlord, and the State with an instinctive grasp 
of details which would puzzle the Cobden Club, 
or the Secretary of State for India. 

Naturally enough, while we follow the lead of 
England in legislation relating to trade and tariffs, . 
justice and general administration, we have more 
than once given the lead to England in land legis- 
lation. PitPs Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues of England was effected in 1798, i. e,, 
five years after the Bengal Permanent Settlement 
1793 ; and Gladstone's Irish Land Bill of 1869 
^as framed after that statesman had studied the 


principles of the Lord Oanning^s Bengal Rent Act 
of 1859.* 

The Land Question, therefore, is in itself an in- 
teresting and instructive study for the Economist 
and the Statesman, while at the same time it is of 
supreme importance as affecting the well-being of 
the people. In India, the question appears very 
complex at first sight but it is simple enough if we 
examine one by one the different systems of the 
different Provinces. 

BENGAL. 

Bengal had one distinctive land system ; and the 
British Government have preserved that system. 
As this paper is meant to be descriptive rather 
than controversial, I do not wish to repeat here, 
what I have stated elsewhere, about the benefits 
conferred on the people of Bengal by the Perma- 
nent Settlement of 1793. 

Nor do I wish to quote here opinions in 
favour ot a Permanent Settlement of the land reve- 
nues in other parts of India, held and recorded 
by three generations of English statesmen and 
jidrainistrators, like Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
Thomas Munro, Lord William Bentinck and 
Loi-d Wellesley, Colebrooke, Lord Minto and 
Lord Hastings, Robert Merttins Bird, Colonel 
Baird and Lord Canning, Sir Charles Wood, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Lawrence. It is 
enough for my purpose here to state, what I have 
said repeatedly before, that the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal has proved a blessing, not merely 
to landlords with whom it was concluded, but to 
all classes of the community. It has benefited all 
trades and professions by leaving more money in 
the country ; promoted the well-being of various 
degrees of tenure-holders under the landlords ; 
moderated the rents paid by actual cultivators ; 
and prevented the worst effects of famines such as 

* In the present generation, the Right Hon’ble Horace 
Plankett has done more for the industries and agricul- 
ture of Ireland than any other living man. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him at the Glasgow ^hibltion last 
year, and he interested himself greatly in the Indian 
land systems, so various, and so well suited to the life of 
an agricultural nation. 
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are witnessed to the present day in every other 
province of India. 

Three years ago, I said, as President of the 
Lucknow Congress, that the Zemindars of Bengal 
did not generally get more than one- sixth of the 
produce of the soil from the actual cultivators 
as rent. The Secretary of State, Lord G-eorge 
Hamilton, thought it fit to contradict my state- 
ment in the House of Commons, and made 
the astounding remark, (which shows how in- 
correct official statements sometimes can be), that 
in “ most parts ” of Bengal, Zemindars levied 
half the produce of the soil as rent ! I was stag- 
gered by this statement which I knew to be in- 
correct from my administrative experience of over 
25 years ; I made enquiries and traced the source 
of Lord George’s error ; but of the particulars of 
this enquiry, I am not free to make any mention* 
It is enough to state that I publicly denied the 
correctness of Lord George’s statement both in 
the Times and in the Manchester Guardian^ 
and 1 maintained that Bengal Zemindars did not 
generally receive more than one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the produce as rent. Later enquiries 
have confirmed my views, and even shew that 
1 placed the figure too high by fixing on 
one-fifth or one-sixth. The ^pngal Government’s 
Keport, whicli forms an encloure to Lord Curzon’s 
Land Revenue Resolution of the 16th January, 
1902, gives the following figures showing propor- 
tion oTfents to the produce of the soil in thirteen 
Districts of Bengal. 





Per cent. 

24 Pergaoas 



.. 10 

Nadiya 



... 7 

Midnapur 



... 8 , 

Hughly 

Birbhoom 



... 14 



... 15 

Backerganj 



... 9. 

Noakhali 



... 9 

Tippera 



... 9 

Rajshahi 



... 13 

Oaya 

Bolasore 



... 14 
... 11 

Mazftffarpur 



... 16 

Cuttaek 



... 14 


And the Bengal Government proceed to state 
that ^HJce figures in (his table indicate mth suffieimt 


clearness (hat rents in Bengal amount^ on the 
average to little over 11 ^)er cent, of the value of th 
gross produce of the land” The Bengal Government 
have, I think, done a public service by bringing 
out this fact clearly. It proves the extreme modera- 
tion of Bengal Zemindars, who receive, on the 
average, 11 percent, of the produce of the soil as 
th**ir rent, and not 16 or 20 per cent, as I had 
imagined before and it establishes beyond con- 
troversy the fact that under a Permanent Settle- 
ment, the rental of thecouniry is low, and that 
the great body of the agricultural population ot 
the* province are therefore comparatively pros- 
perous and resourceful and safe from the worst 
effects of famines. The Government demand 
from the . land, including cesses, amounts at the 
present time to about one-#ird of the rental or 
annual assets of landlords. 

MADRAS. 

Madras had three different Land SysteiUM, and 
not one, in the eighteenth century. 

(1) There were Village Communities in the 
Karnatic, holding the village lands in common, 
partitioning them among the villagers from time 
to time, and paying revenue to the State, like self- 
contained and self-governing little Republics. 

(2) There were Zemindars in*the Northern 
Circars, Polygars in the South, and Hill Kajas 
in the backward tracts, who were more than 
mere landlords, ruling their little estates like 
feudal chiefs and defacio rulers. 

(3) There were Peasant-Proprietors who* held 
and tilled their own soil, and paid revenue direct to 
the Government. 

The British Government acted unwisely in. 
* ignoring the revenue functions of the Village Com- 
munities. There was a famous controversy be- 
tween the Madras Board of Revenue and Sir Thomas 
Mujmo betw'een 1818 and 1824 regarding these 
Village Communities. The Board rightly wished to 
keep up these ancient self-governing institutions 
and to make land«<^venue collections through 
them, as had been done successfully for some yea**®' 
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Sir Thomas Munro wrongly wished to ignore them 
for the purpose of land revenue collection, and to 
make settlements direct with cultivators. Sir 
Thomas Munro's opinion prevailed, and Village 
Communities as living bodies, ceased to exist, in 
spite of Munro's great anxiety to keep up the form. 

There remained, therefore, two systems, the 
Zemindari System and the Eyotwari System, and 
these two systems exist in Madras down to the pre- 
sent day. The land revenue payable by Zemindars 
in the Northern Circars and some other places was 
permanently settled between 1801 and 1807 ; and 
settlements were made with tlie cultivators direct 
ill other parts of Madras which were also intended 
to be permanent. Colonel Read and Sir Thomas 
Munro were the authors of the Eyotwari Settle- 
ment, and their recorded opinions about the per- 
manency of this settlement leave no doubt in the 
matter. Read’s Proclamation in Salem in 1796 is 
clear on this point ; and Munro's evidence given 
before a Committee of the House of Commons is 
equally positive. We quote the statements he 
made on this occasion. 

Have the goodness to explain to the Committee 
what you understand by the Ryotwari System.” 

J. “I shall state what I understand to be the princi- 
ple of the Ryotwari System, the details will perhaps be 
too extensive. The principle of the Ryotwari System is to 
tix an assessment upon the whole land of the country. 
T/iis aMessnient is permanent ; every Ryot who is likewise 
a cultivating proprietor of ike land which he holds is 
’permitted to hold that land at a fixed assessment as long 
as he pleases ; he holds it for ever without any additional 
assessment. If he occupies any waste or additional land, 
he pays the assessment that is fixed upon that land and 
no more ; his rent undergoes no alteration.” 

Q- Is the Committee to understand that in respect to 
permanency there is no difference between the Ryotwari 
System and the Bengal Permanent Settlement ? ” 

4. “ With respect to permanency there is no difference 
between the two systems. But the Ryotwari leaves the 
Government an increasinf^ revenue arising from the 
waste in proportion to its cultivation.” * 


* The Italics are our own. In the face of this evidence 
the Madras Board of Revenue state in their Report, en- 
closed in Lord Curzon’s Land Revenue Resolution of 
1902, “that “ the words ‘ fixity ’ and ‘ permanency.’ 
applied to the asseaement did not, when nsed regarding 
the Ryotwari System, connote the idea of perpetual immu- 
ability.” So distinguished an officer as the Hon’blc 
Nicholson would scarcely have made this mistoke 
[f he had consulted Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence given 
before the House of Commons in 1813u 


Sir Thomas Munro died in 1827, and for thirty 
years after that date the land revenue arrange- 
ments in Madras were in a hopeless muddle. The 
principle of a permanent assessment was recog- 
nized, but in practice the assessments in the differ- 
ent Districts were lowered, rai8ed,and lowered 
again, according to the judgment of revenue officers. 
In spite of the reductions made by Sir Thomas 
Munro, these assessments continued ruinously 
high ; the cultivators were ground down to the 
dust; and Madras continued to be the Morst ad- 
ministered Province in the whole of India. 
Bengal flourished under its Permanent Settlement ; 
Northern India obtained relief under Bird’s great 
Settlement commenced in 183.3 ; Bombay too ob- 
tained some relief under George Wingate’s Settle- 
ment; but no large measures, no statesman-like 
policy, no comprehensive remedial • acts relieved 
the Madras cultivators oppressed by a Varying, 
uncertain, excessive revenue demand, which they 
never did and never could pay. Madras District 
officers wrote frequently on the wretched condition 
of the peasantry ; officers employed in other Provin- 
ces condemned the Madras system in the strongest 
terms ; and the Sudder Board of Revenue describ- 
ed, in their famous letter to the Governor-General, 
dated 20th March 1838, the wretched and oppres- 
sive system in Madras as contrasted with the sfate 
of things in Northern India. Wrote the Board, 
speaking of the Madras system : — 

“ Every man must be degraded in his own opinion 
and relegated to a state of perpetual pupilage. The 
honest, manly bearing of one accustomed to rely on his 
own exertions can never be his, — he can never show 
forth the erect and dignified independence of a man in- 
different to the frown or favour of his superior, accustom- 
ed as he must be to prefer perpetual remonstrances and 
solicitations, and abide the result with the most ^ndur- 
ing patience. His earnings, while his rent continues more 
than be can pay, are limited by the will of some med- 
dling speculator; if they are brought to light, he must 
pay for his indu8try,if they are concealed they must pay 
for the collusion.” 

The wretched Land-Administration of Madras 
was revealed by witnesses, before the Parliament- 
ary Committees which sat in 1848, and also during 
the Parliamentary enquiries of 1852 and 1853 be- 
fore the renewal of the Company’s Charter; and 
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John Bright scarcely exaggerated the evils of the 
Madras System when he spoke thus in 1858 in the 
House of Coniinons : 

“ You will find in many parts of India, especial- 
ly in the Presidency of Madras, that the population 
consists entirely of the class of cultivators, and 
that the Government stands over them with a 
screw which is perpetually turned, leaving the 
handful of rice per day to the Eyot or the culti- 
vator, and pouring all the rest of the produce of 
the soil into the Exchequer of the East India 
Company.*’ 

JSuch was the history of Madras during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. A survey and re- 
assessment of the Province was at last ordered by 
the Government Order No. 951,dated 14th August, 
1855. The principle of a Permanent Settlement 
w'as not yet abandoned. The Madras Government 
in G. O. No. 241, dated 8th February still main- 
tained that “ one fundamental of the Ryotwari 
System is that the Government demand on the land 
is fixed for ever.” And the Secretary of State in his 
well-known despatch of 1862, sanctioning the 
survey and re-assessment, accepted the principle 
of the eventual introduction of permanency in 
assessment. This was, however, the beginning of 
the end. The survey and* sattlement had the 
effect of equalizing the burdens on the cultivators 
in many places and making the assessment more 
equitable ; but the assessment has been revised onCe 
every thirty years since that date and the priacijph 
of a Permanent Assesementf recognised and emphati- • 
cally maintained daring more than sixty years^ has 
been abandoned, 

Tbe principle of a Permanent Settlement having 
been abandoned, it was necessary to provide some 
limits, intelligible to the cultivators, to the demand 
of the Government, some specific grounds for 
enhancements claimed by the Government at re- 
curring settlements. This was provided by Lord 
Ripon in 1883. That sympathetic ruler made a 
proposal to the Government of Madras to eliminate 
from future settlements the elements of uncer- 


tainty and inquisitorial enquiry, and to givetothe 
Ryot an assurance of permanence and security with- 
out depriving the state “ of the power of enhance- 
ment of the revenue on defined conditions!* The 
Government of Madras agreed to this proposal, and 
in Government Order, No. 775, dated 13th August, 
1883 accepted the principle that in Districts in 
which the revenue has been adequately assessed, i.e., 
which had been surveyed and settled, there should 
be no future enhancement of the Government 
demand except on the ground of a rise in prices. 

Happy it were for Madras if even this modified 
Permanent Settlement had been the accepted law 
of the land. But Lord Ripon left India in 1884, 
and in January 1885 the Secretary of State virtu- 
ally rejected the principle of “ enhancement of the 
revenue on defined conditions!* And in criticising 
certain other proposals made by Sir Alfred Lyall, 
the Secretary of State disapproved of the danger- 
ous policy of pledging the Government for ever 
to a particular line of action.” The Secretary of 
State did not see, and the Indian Government has 
not understood since, that it is more dangerous not 
to give the cultivators of India some pledges 
against uncertain demands, some intelligible and 
specific grounds for enhancements, at recurring 
settlements. In the absence of such a pledge, the 
Madras cultivators, who pay the revenue direct to 
the state, suffer to this day from two of the great- 
est evils which can afflict agriculture in any 
country in the world, — vif., over-assessment, and 
uncertainty in the state-demand. * 

* I mentioned elsewhere that the Government of 
Madras were puided by two rules, /SwiZy, that the State 
demand should not exceed one*half the net produce or 
fields after deducting cost of cultivation, and, secondhh 
that it should not exceed offe-third the gross produce of 
the soil. The Hon’ble Mr. Nicholson * says that I was 
wrong in supposing the existence of this second rule. 
In para 46 of his r<^rt which forms an enclosure to 
Lord Ourzon’s Land Revenue Resolution, Mr. Nicholson 
states : — 

“Apparently Mr. Dutt refers to certain remarks in 
G. O. No. 961, dated l4th August 1866. ♦ * 

Court of Directors in their reply dated 17th December 
1856, declined to accept this rule of assessment, npon 
the gross, and in view of^robable inequalities of 
assessment, ordered that it should be a proportion or tn 
nett. The matter was subsequently discussed with m 
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Landlords in Bengal and Northern India are 
prevented by law from enhancing rents except on 
“ definite conditions laid down by law ; and the 
Peasant Proprietors of Madras thus lack that secu- 
rity which tenants of private landlords possess 
elsewhere. In a Memorial submitted to the 
Secretary of State in December 1900, some 
retired Indian Officials again suggested that 
enhancement of the Ryotwari land revenue should 
be made only on definite conditions. Lord 
Curzon has rejected this prayer. He luw declined 
to give the Madras and Bombay Ryot the 
security which was *given to the Bengal culti- 
vators by Lord Canning in 1859, and has been ex- 
tended to the other parts oF Northern India by 
subsequent Tenancy Acts ; he has not limited en- 
hancement to any “ defined conditions'^ such as 
were proclaimed by Lord Ripon in 1883 and were 
suggested in the Memorial of 1900 ; and he has 
left the peasantry of Southern India in that state 
of nncertainUf which is ruinous to agricultural in- 
dustry all over the world. 

BOMBAY. 

Wlien the Deccan came under British Rule in 
1817, there were two institutions, indigenous to 
the country, which were found to exist over most 
parts of the conquered territory. They were 
Village Communities, and Mirasi Tenures. Speak- 
ing of the former, Mountstuart Elphinstone wrote 
in 1819 ; “These Communities contain in minia- 
tuieallthe materials of a State within themselves, 
and are almost sufficient to protect their members 
if all other Gfovernments are withdraw'n.’’ And 
Mpeaking of the latter, he said : “ A large portion of 

Home Government, and in 1864 it was finally decided 
that the rule should be one half of the net produce,” 

It is curious that so careful and well-informed an officer 
as Mr. Nicholson should not know that the rule which, 
he .<<aid,wa8 abolished in 1856 and 1864, is to be found in 
the Standing Infuimation for the Madras Presidency 
published in 1879 in which I found it. The Government 
of Madras state now that the rule appeared there by a 
‘‘ uiisapprehension of the compiler.” This is a remark- 
able plea for the Government to take after the lapse of so 
many years. Was the “ misapprehension of the compiler” 
pointed out to Settlement Officers iu 1879 ? Or, did they 
act up to the directions they found in the Government 

publication t 


the Ryots are the proprietors of their estates’ 
subject to the payment of a fixed Land Tax ; that 
their property is hereditary and saleable ; and they 
are never dispossessed while they pay their tax.’’ 
As elsewhere, these ancient and indigenous in- 
stitution s of the land w'ere swept away under 
British Rule. 

After Some unsuccessful endeavours* to settle the 
country, a regular survey and settlement was com* 
inenced by Heorge Wingate and Goldsmid.iri 1835* 
They ignored Village Communities and made settle- 
ments with each individual Ryot ; and they ignored 
tkjiwed Land Tau}^ and imposed a tax on each field 
to be revised at the next settlement. Nevertheless 
us the settlement was made for thirty years, it 
gave some relief to the people ; and the cultivators 
of Bombay were less harassed and less oppressed 
than the cultivators of Madras between 1830 and 
1856. VV^ingate’s settlement, commenced in 1836, 
was completed or nearly completed in 1872, and 
the Land Revenue was raised about thirty-two 
percent. A second settlement commenced in 1866 
once again raised the land revenue by thirty 
per cent ; and a third settlement has been com- 
menced in 1896.*. 

The weak point in the Bombay system is the 
same as in the Madras system ; the conditions of 
enhancement at each recurring settlement have 
not been defined ; the cultivator does not know on 
what grounds the State will claim an increase at 
the next settlement. The security which is given 
to the cultivator of Bengal and Northern India is 
denied to the cultivator of Madras and Bombay ; 
the former knows, and can reckon beforehand on 

♦ Note, The Bombay Government in their letter w^iich 
forma an enclosure to Lord Cuizon’s Hcaolution of 16th 
January 1902 state : — “ The addition of 36 lakhs which 
accrued to the revenue in 1818 was entirely due to acces- 
sions of territory. Ihe further increase mentioned was 
due partly to the same cause, partly to lapses of alie- 
nations.” A correspondent to the Times of India who 
signs as " J. ” points out that there were no material 
accessions of territory to the Province of Bombay between 
1818 and 1843, and proves from figures taken from official 
publications that my estimates of the increase of land 
revenue secured by the settlements of 1836 and 1866 are 
rather below than above the mark. 
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what definite grounds his landlord can claim an 
increase of rent; the latter does not know and 
cannot reckon beforehand on what dehnite grounds 
the Settlement Officer will increase the assessment 
of his field at the next settlement. Definiteness 
and certainty as to his liabiliiies encourages the 
Bengal cultivator ; indofiniteness and uncertainty 
in the Stat^-deinand paralyze agriculture 
in Bombay and in Madras. To such extent has 
this uncertainty led to over-assessment in some 
places that, while in Bengal average 11 per 

cent, of the produce according to figures given 
above, the Imul revenue (which ought to be one- 
half the rental according to Sir Charles Wood’s 
Despatch of 1864*) rises as high as 20 per cent, in 
Ouzrat. 

But uncertaintji is a greater evil than over- 
assessment ; human wit and ingenuity could de- 
vise no scheme better calculated to keep the 
peasantry of a country in a state of permanent 
penury and indebtedness than to subject them 
to enhancements on each recurring settlement on 
grounds which are not defined, which cannot be* 
contested, which are not comprehended by the 
peasantry. Able and far-sighted Englishmen 
have protested against this uncertainty in land 
assessments for half a centur;^;. Lord Canning 
and Lord Lawrence, Sir Charles Wood and 
Sir Stafford. Northcote, desired to perma- 
nently settle the land revenue in order to 
give assurance and motive for improve- 

ment to the people at some cost to the State. 
And Sir Loui^j Mallet, in 1875, commented severely 
on a system, “ which sweeps into the coffers of the 
state fifty per cent, or more of the net produce olf 
the soil, thus diverting a fund which in countries 
where private property is absolute would, to a 
great extent, find its way back into channels of 
agricultural improvement. But the amount of 
produce thus diverted is not only large, — it is also 
uncertain, * * Whether the Government op the 
assessor leans to the side of indulgence or to that 
of severity', all the oonseqaenoes of wmyicmty 


are equally involved. What those consequences 
are likely to be, it is needless to enumerate. It is 
enough to say that security and permanence are 
the essential conditions of productive energy.” 

In 1883, Lord Bipon endeavoured to remove 
this uncertainty, and to define the conditions of 
enhancement, we have stated before ; but bis pro- 


posal was virtually rejected. In 1900 the retired 
officials, who submitted their Memorial to the 
Secretary of State for India, once more urged that 
the conditions of enhancement should be defined. 


Lord Curzon lias declined to give the Bombay culti- 
vator this security, and has in the meantime taken 
away from him and the security which he had 
previously enjoyed under British Buie for over 
half a century. The proprietary and heritable 
rights, which attached to every:, field under the 
survey area, bad been acknowledged by the British 
Government since the time of Sir George Wingate. 
Lord Curzon has sanctioned a law which empowers 
the executive Government to withdraw these 
rights from the soil. 

I?m«"DE{Tr I: I lir'P'T. 
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THE ROMANCE OF FORT SL GEORGE. 


^lOBT St. George is the heart of old Madras. It 

If was the earliest possession of the English 
^ in all India and its history should be dear 
to us. But to the average Madrasi the spot had 
as much interest as Dublin Castle to the ordinary 
Irishman. It is a place of many offices and many 
barracks, and of little else. The soldiers know it 
and the civilians know it, but only in connection 
with the present. Its associations and memories 
are generally forgotten. 

In the midst of this indifference it is pleasant 
to hear of a readable book that deals with the past 
of this once historic fortress. Living in the busiest 
part of modern Madras, Mr. David Leighton has 
found leisure to prepare a volume of bright sketch- 
es, treating of the good and bad old days of the 
place that he knows so well. It is appropriately 
named “ Vicissitudes of Fort St. George,’’* for it 
gives us a series of glimpses of the life and society 
of by-gone Madras, in its various changes of for- 
tune, written in a style that every one can read. 
The subjects are those which will always be his- 
torically connected with this city, and all who 
eome to Madras will wish to know about them. 
A vein of quiet humour pervades the pages and 
renders their perusal doubly entertaining. The 
book is conveniently short and can be read at a 
single sitting. 

Mr. Leighton’s presentation of the past through 
the medium of tableaux that appeal to the imagi- 
nation has much to commend it. In this w'orka- 
world few will read history for history’s sake. 
The standard historians of Anglo-India are singu- 
larly dull. Orme is wearisome and Wilks positively 
>’^pellent. Even Talboys Wheeler’s extracts from 
^1^6 public records pall after a little. The 
present generation requires to be amused as well 

V' Vicissitudes of Fort St, George,” by David Leighton. 

Rs. 2-8 (Copies of this book may be had of 

A, Natesan ic Oo., Esplanade, Madras.) 


as instructed. No work written primarily as a 
history can hope to find favour with any one but 
students and enthusiasts 

it is this colouring that differentiates 
Mr. Leighton’s little hook on Fort St. George from 
the volume dealing with the same subject recently 
published by Mrs. Penny. Both these works are use- 
ful contributions to the history of the English in 
South India. Mrs. Penny carries the story of the 
Fort up till 1800. She discourses to us of its people, 
its registers, its church, its barracks, its sieges, its 
soldiers, and so forth. Mr. Leighton goes fur- 
ther than this, lie has endeavoured to do for 
Madras what Mr. James Douglas has come forward 
to do for Bombay ; to paint a panorama 
as it were of the whole Presidency. His 
sketches are not overburdened with references nor 
weighed down with detail. He does nob claitn to 
write history but is content, from the stirring events 
of the dead centuries, to select a number of purple 
passages. He shews us Madras as it was in the 
days of Coote and Clive, of Hyder Ali and Walajah, 
of Paul Benlield and T/ord Pigot. Perhaps the best 
chapter in the book is the one entitled “ A Look 
Hound ” which contrasts old with new Madras. 
Much of it is necessarily worked up from little- 
knov^ n histories and biographies : but Mr. Leighton 
is a borrower as well as a borrower. Not only has 
he made his readers free of his store of knowledge 
derived from sources of information now mostly 
old and mouldy : but he has thrown fresh light on 
many a-striking personality and many an interest- 
ing episode. He briefly alludes to many Madras 
worthies of whom one would like to know more. 
The “ Madrasser ” of 1902 has well nigh forgotten 
the good old days John Company : and its pious 
memory is never honoured at our Civil Service 
Dinners. Mr. Leighton singles out pn one page a few 
names from the eighteenth century Civil List, which 
may well make a modern Collector wonder. The 
first of these is Eyles Irwin. As Superintendent' 
of Tiniievelly and Madura, his popularity was so 
great that within two years he collected nearly hall 
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«s maoh revenue from the poligars, as had been 
>aid to the Nabob’s officials during the previous 
eighteen. There is something pathetic in the 
anecdote of his farewell. When the Nabob 
resumed his revenues, one turbulent old chief, who 
would not be denied, placed bags of rupees in his 
, palankeen and when these were refused, insisted 
upon being one of the bearers for part of the first 
stage. Irwin retired in 1785 and lived until 1817. 
(juintin Crawford left Madras with a large fortune 
in 1870 : settled at Paris and devoted himself to 
literature. He there became very intimate \^ith 
the Royal family and on the occasion of the flight 
to Varennes in June 1791, was entrusted with the 
King’s money which he transported safely to 
Brussels. Subsequently he lived with the Emigre s 
and assisted them liberally from his own purse. 
George Forster in 1782 accomplished the then 
remarkable feat of travelling overland from India 
to Russia. John Ooxe Hippisley retired in 1788 
and won a Baronetcy in 1796, by successfully 
negotiating a marriage between the Duke of 
Wurtemburg and the Princess Royal of England. 
Charles Oakeley, yet another civilian baronet was 
President of the Committee of the Nabob’s assign- 
ed revenues from 1781 to 1784 and did his work 
so excellently as to be thanked ^jy Warren Hastings 
and praised by Burke. 

Perhaps time has thrown a glamour over 
the life of the Englishman in India in those 
palmy N’days. At any rate our predecessors 
knew how to make use of their opportu- 
nities. There was a youth for instance, named 
John Stewart, who came out to Madras as a 
writer in 1763. He was bold and independent 
an(f quickly informed the Directors of the abuses 
he discovered. The communications were regard- 
ed as a curious specimen of juvenile insolence 
and audacity,” and he thereupon resigned the 
Company’s service “from a love of travel and 
through the possession of a soul above copying 
invoices and bills of lading to a company of grocers, 
haberdashers and cheesemongers.” This renegade 


rose to be General in Hyder’s service and com- 
manded one of his army corps on the day when 
the Tiger of Mysore was defeated in his retreat from 
Mailcota by the Muhrattas in 1771. Subsequent- 
ly he became the Nabob’s prime minister and for 
years afterwards was known in Europe and Ame- 
rica as “ VV'alking Stewart.” 

After all, it is not history, but romance such as 
this that interests that ill-defined individual known 
as the “general reader.” What really is wanted 
is that some literary star should arise in the East 
and blend the history of Fort St. George and the 
romance of the old place into a historical novel. 
To our mind no better period for the purpose can be 
found than tliat opening with the year 1780. 
Ample “copy ” exists in the works of contempo- 
rary writers. There is the account of the academi- 
cian Hodges, who after beginning life as an errand 
boy in the streets of London, came out at the invita- 
tion of Warren Hastings to paint the gorgeous East. 
There is the narrative of Iniies Munro, a subaltern 
in the 73rd or Lord Macleod’s Highlanders, who 
gives the raciest description of Anglo-Indian 
manners a hundred years ago that can be read any- 
where. There are the letters of the eccentric 
Mrs. Fay, who stayed in Black Tow’n with the still 
more eccentric Mr. Popham, founder of the 
Broad w'ay bearing his name. It is in her book that 
we find Madras compared to the Grand Cairo. 
There are the memoirs of Captain Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, alias Asiaticus, a turbulent individual 
who for a time commanded the ragamuffin battalions 
of the Nabob of Arcot. There is the journal oi 
Alexander Macrabie, the brother-in-law and Secre- 
tary of Francis, and his travelling companion on 
the outward voyage, whose impressions of Madras 
open with the promising entry-— “ We were re- 
ceived like the fallen angels in a little hell of our 

own.” There is the Madras correspondent of 
Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, the first Anglo-Indian 
newspaper. There is the description in Hiss 
Sophia Goldbourne’sJiHartly House ” the 
Anglo-Indian novel. There is the Madras Cour^% 
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founded in 1785, full o£ the quwntest advertise- 
lueiits and replete with local newe of all kinds. 

]^or will there be any lack of characters. Many 
well known names will flit across the page. We 
need only mention a few taken at random : Berria- 
dotte, son of a country Attorney atPau and Serjeant 
of marines in the captured French forces at Ciidda- 
lore ; Barras, who, prior to the Eevolution, served in 
the regiment de Pondicherry and was a prisoner on 
parole in Madras and Poonamalle, mis-spelt by him 
Pont Bamale ; Eliza Draper, Sterne’s correspondent 
and the heroine of Eliza’s tree at Masiilipatam, 
where her uncle John Whiteliill, was once chief ; 
Tom Eumbold, who was in the celebrated council 
of war before Plassey and became a much maligned 
Governor of Madras, and eventually member for 
some rotten borough in England ; and progenitor 
of a great Hyderabad banking family Swartz, the 
Protestant Xavier, the chosen guardian of many 
princes, honored through Christendom when living, 
and all but worshipped by the heathen when 
dead ; the abbe Dubois, who laboured among 
the natives as a white Brahmin of a superior 
order from the West; and not least of all, 
Arthur Wellesley. It is a curious instance 

of our indifference to the past that the house the 
Grt‘at Duke once occupied in Fort St. George 
should be unknown to the present generation. 
Similarly the Palazzo Sessa at Naples, where Lady 
Hamilton lived with her hero Nelson has dis- 
appeared from the public recollection. 

The career of our predecessors in the Land of 
Uegrets is a marvellous one. Its history is no 
less marvellous. It has been told by philosophers, 
by merchants, by partisans of political parties, 
and by those who actually took part in the events 
they narrate. The tedious details of our many 
wars, the many strange names of princes and rivals, 
of {igents and conspirators, the catalogues of towns 
and rivers serve only to confuse. Are we wrong 
in saying that these are possibilities for a romance 
in the vicissitudes of Fort St. George ! Can it 
conjure up no novelist now'-a-days? Are its 
heroes and heroines merely of the shadows that 
have crossed the Styx ? If so, then truly fame 
is short lived. For these were famous in their 
and in their world. 

J, J. Cotton. 


THE PROGRESS OF SOGIAUSM. 


f F all the forces at work in the evolution of 
modern society none exercises a wider or 
more powerful influence than Socialism. By 
Socialism we mean, neither that vague desire for 
the amelioration of the lot of the poorer classes 
cherished by persons of a philanthropic disposition, 
nor that general tendency towards the acceptance 
of the principle of state interference to which 
Sir William Harcourt alluded, when he declared in 
one of his speeches that we are all Socialists now, 
but modern revolutionary Socialism, such as is 
advocated by the Social-democratic party in England, 
Trance, Germany and every other country in 
Europe. Socialists differ, and differ widely, with 
regard to many minor questions, but all are agreed in 
accepting the great ethico-econoinic principle that 
wealth should be produced for the good of the 
community rather than for the aggrandisement of 
the individual, and distributed in accordance with 
principles of justice, not as at present by a snatch 
what you can method, w'hich allows chance, or pri- 
vilege, or acquisitive cunning to determine what 
each man shall receive as his share. As regards 
the application of this principle also there is 
general agreement among Socialists. All hold that 
just, equitable conditions can be secured only by 
the collective ownership of the land, raw material, 
and machinery, which are the means of the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

Socialism, though hinted at by some of the old 
Greek philosophers, and taught in spirit, if not in 
detail, by Jesus and his disciples, did not became 
a distinct and definite social impulse until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
leaders of the great social movement of the 
eighteenth century, which culminated in theFrench 
Itevolution, while aiming at social equality, were 
so absorbed in the struggle for political rights that 
they failed to see that these were not an end 
in themselves, hut merely means by which social 
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reforni might be advanced and secured. They 
thought that the millennium must come if only 
a republic were established and every man given 
B voice in the government of his country. It was 
the disappointment which followed the awakening 
from this dream that brought Socialism into 
the field of actual, if not of practical politics. 
St. Simon, Fourier and Owen were the pioneers of 
the Socialist movement. They prepared the way 
for the new economics by preaching those new and 
loftier ideals, which are the inspiration of modern 
social reformers, but they mingled with their Socia- 
lism so much that was extravagant and absurd 
that the real value of their work is apt to be over- 
looked and forgotten, it was not until the latter 
half of the century, when Socialist principles were 
cast into the crucible of German thought, that 
Socialism began to assume a scientific form, and to 
justify its claim to supersede the older political 
schools. A revolution has been effected in econo- 
mic Aienoe by the writings of Lasalle and Marx 
only comparable to that which has been brought 
about in natural science by the labours of men like 
Darwin, Wallace and Spencer. Outside of England 
there is now hardly a single economist of any 
repute who is not openly and avowedly socialistic 
in his teaching. Even in England, Mill, the great- 
est English economist, although condemning in 
his “Political Economy" the tyranny which Socialist 
systems were supposed to involve, declared in his 
**Aut(^6graphy" that after mature consideration be 
had come to the conclusion that he must be classed 
with the Socialists. The social problem of the 
future,'* he says, “ we consider to be, how to 
unite the greatest individual liberty of action with 
a common ownership ip the raw material of 
the globe, and an equal participation in all the 
benefitis of combined labour." 

Socialist principles have spread and are spread- 
ing rapidly in every country in the civilized world. 
Even Japan, the latest recruit to the band of the 
great nations^ can boast of a vigorous and weli- 
organioed SooMikt party. In Europe Socialiam has 


made most marvellous progress. Twenty-fivA 
years ago the German Government, alarmed at tlie 
growth of Social Democracy in Germany, made 
a searching inquiry into the condition of the re- 
volutionar}' movement in the various countries 
of Europe. The report, which was the outcome 
of this inquiry, declared that Socialism was making 
rapid progress everywhere, and that, unless checked 
in some way, it must inevitably result in a great 
social upheaval. This statement seemed at the 
time grossly exaggerative and unnecessarily alarm- 
ing, but it has been more than justified by the event. 
]f Socialist principles continue to spread, even as 
rapidly as during the last quarter of a centuiy, 
there will soon be a Socialist majority in almost 
every legislative assembly in Europe. In Germany, 
in spite of, perhaps in part because of, bitter perse- 
cution at the hands of the Imperial Government, 
the Socialist party which could only poll80,0()0 votes 
in 1867 now polls 2^ million and returns 56 mem- 
bers to the Reichstag. In France the voting 
strength of the party has increased during the last 
fifteen years from about 80,000 to a million, and 
Socialist representatives hold so powerful a posi- 
tion tliat in the troublous times following the 
Dreyfus case it was impossible to form a ministry 
until their support was secured. In some of the 
smaller countries like Belgium the old Liberal 
party has disappeared from the political stage, and 
the Socialists are now the sole representatives of 
progressive thought. 

In the British Islands alone Socialism has as yet 
failed to make its influence felt in Parliamentary 
elections. This is probably due to the fact that 
the more radical section of the Liberal party has 
shown signs of movement in the direction of 
socialism, and that the party, as a whole, has adopt- 
ed as a part of its programme, certain reforms which 
Socialists regard as stepping stones to the realiza- 
tion of their aims. The British democracy ia ccl* 
likely however to follow much longer at the heels 
of a party, destitute ofienthusiasiil'and distrustful of 
its leaders, which hubitudiiy iw if criticism of 
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opponents could make up for lack of political 
ideals. The Liberal party has done good work 
in the past as the advocate of political and 
religious liberty, but its inspiration is exhaust- 
ed, its work done, and it must give place to 
a party which has ideals and does not fear to 
strive for their realization. This change is prob- 
ably much nearer than most people suppose. 
ISocialism has as yet, 1 have said, failed to assert 
itself in Parliamentary elections. The statement 
needs qualiiication. At the last general election 
the Socialists, though heavily handicapped by 
their adoption of an anti-war policy, secured three 
seats, and succeeded in polling upwards of 4,000 
votes in quite a number of the large manufacturing 
centres. The influence of Socialism is however 
much more apparent in local than in imperial 
politics. The Socialist party has now some 300 
representatives on local and municipal boards, and 
has done very much more than its numbers would 
juslifi in determining the policy of these bodies. 
Perhaps the most significant fact however in 
English politics is the way in which Socialism has 
got hold of the Trades Unions Congress. Again 
and again in spite of reactionary efforts, this body 
which is representative of about a million and a 
half of the working men of the country has declared 
by large majorities its adherence to the princi- 
ples of collectivism. 

Within the last few months all the leading 
Trades Unions have decided to unite in a vigorous 
effort to secure something like an adequate recog- 
nition of the claims of labour within the halls of 
Westminster. Funds are being raised sufficient to 
support at least a hundred representative^, so there 
is little doubt that next election will result in the 
return of a powerful labour party. In the recent 
election at CUtherc^e a labour candidate, pledged to 
support a Socialist programme, was actually re- 
turned unopposed. 

Violist ideas are indeed gradually permeating all 
classes of society iri England and America, so 
uiuch so tbati oia political party dare appeal; to its 


constituency without promising at least some 
measures that tend in the direction of socialism. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as every one knows, has made much 
of the question of old age pensions, though he care- 
fully avoids any attempt at its solution, while 
Sir William Harcourt, whose principles, if such a 
term can be used, are quite as Far removed from So- 
cialism as Mr. Chamberlain^, actually introduced, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, the principle of 
graduated and proportional taxation. The fact is, 
the social revolution has begun, and the Western 
nations are moving rapidly, though unconsciously, in 
the direction of the Socialist state. The old laism 
fain doctrine, once accepted as axiomatic, is dead. 
It is its ghost that is at times paraded on the 
political stage by persons interested in the defence 
of long standing and profitable abuses. 

So far as the British Islands are concerned, 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish Land Act of 1870 may be re- 
garded as marking the beginning of a new period, 
the chief charctenstic of which has been an ei%r in- 
creasing readiness to regulate the conditions of the 
production and o^^ nership of wealth in accordance 
with the principles of equity. The legislation 
which has revolutionised Irish Land tenure, and 
the many enactments which have been mode to 
secure the safety of workmen on land and at sea lead 
in the direction of Socialism and form precedents • 
for much more drastic reforms. Parliamentary 
activity has however been completely overshadow- 
ed by the activity of local and municipal bodies. In 
the larger towns communal enterprise is taking 
the place of private effort in all schemes in which 
the interests of the community are evidently and 
directly involved. Water and gas are now in most 
places supplied by the municipality insteacf of 
by private companies, much to the satisfaction of 
the consumers, and the profit of the community. 
The municipalization of tramways is advancing 
rapidly, the results secured in Glasgow and some 
other great cities being such as to convince 
even the most conservative critic of the im- 
andnm advajutage of communal ownership and 
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management. In not a few towns too the munici- 
pal authorities have taken the licst step towards 
the provision oF house accommodation for the 
poorer classes by clearing away narrow filthy lanes 
and alloys and building streets of decent houses to 
be let at a fair and reasonable rent. Such measures 
as’ these have been carried out in the face of stre- 
nuous opposition, and at a cost which would seem 
incredible to those who live in a country like India 
where comparatively little is known of the intoler- 
able burden of groundrents. In spite of their 
coat they are appreciated by the great majority of 
the people. Indeed there are many signs, not the 
least of them being the overwhelming victory won 
by the Progressive party in the last London County 
Council elections, that the people of England are 
awakening to a sense of the seriousness of the 
question at issue between the interests of the few 
and the welfare of the many. One of the most 
interesting features of. the movement in the direc- 
tion of municipal socialism is its unconsciousness. 
The average man who votes for the municipaliza- 
tion of a tram line, the carrying out of a munici- 
pal water scheme, or the opening of public baths 
and parks and places of amusement would indig- 
nantly deny that he had any sympathy with 
Socialist principles. “ This is^n’t Socialism at all”, 
he would protest, “it’s simply common sense.” Of 
course it is, and so long as the average man thinks 
so. Socialists need not complain of any quantity of 
ridiculb^ or abuse that may be heaped on their 
theories. It is the thing not the mere name that 
is of importance. 

A wonderful change has taken place in the 
att\fude of the more thoughtful and intelligent 
classes in Europe towards Socialism during the 
last twenty years. The unknown is always dread- 
ed, and twenty years ago the great majority 
even of educated people knew nothing whatever of 
Socialism. In ordinary respectable society an 
avowal of Socialist principles balled forth much the 
same expression of surprise and horror as would 
have been manifested had one declare oneself 


secretly addicted to cannibalism. The subject waa 
always mentioned with bated breath, and if con- 
sidered within the region of the possible was dis- 
cussed as people discuss an outbreak of plague or 
famine. That sort of thing is at an end, and 
although there is still a great deal of unreasoning 
and ignorant prejudice against Socialist principles, 
one now rarely hears educated people denouncing 
Socialism as subversive of morality and religion and 
inimical not merely to the well-being but to the 
very existence of society. It is impossible now to 
be entirely ignorant of the principles of Socialism, 
unless one wilfully closes one’s eyes, for Socialism 
fairly obtrudes itself upon one’s notice. There is 
liardly a newspaper or magazine which does not 
occasionally refer to it, and no subject is more 
frequently dealt with on the platform and in the 
pulpit. Though Socialism is not yet generally 
accepted, its theories a?e as a rule fairly discussed 
and intelligently criticised. The old stock objec- 
tions, once supposed to be irrefutable, are seldom 
heard, and when heard are generally listened to 
with a tolerant if somewhat contemptuous smile 
Not more than ten years ago even it was not an 
uncommon thing to hear an intelligent man, of 
fairly wide information, declare that socialism was 
well enough in theory but unworkable in practice, 
since even if every one were given an equal vshare 
to-day there w'ould be the some old inequalities 
to-morrow. Now, a man wlio had the temerity 
to argue in this style would be treated as we 
should treat a man who maintained the necessity 
of chattel slavery on the ground that without it 
it would be impossible to induce men to work. 

To a certain extent the advocates of Socialism 
are responsible for the misconceptions that at 
the outest attached themselves to their teaching. 
Many of them have been ^ so ready to mix 
with their Socialism any peculiar religious, or 
non-religious theories which they may have heWi 
that it has been hard for the ordinary reader to 
know bow much waajflocialism, how much mere 
individual idiosyncrasy. Books too like Bellamy » 
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“Looking Backwards/' and William Morris's “News 
from Nowhere,” whicli give a description of an ideal 
socialist state, while they have done much to make 
Socialism attractive, have, by entering into details, 
given room for a multitude of objections which 
have really no bearing whatever on the main ques- 
tion. The study of social schemes is interesting 
and by no means uninstructive, but it is necessary 
to approach it with caution. “Everywhere," says 
Herbert Spencer, “sociological thinking is more or 
less impeded by the difficulty of bearing in mind 
that the social states towards which our race is be- 
ing carried are probably as little conceivable by us 
as our present social state was conceivable by a 
Norse pirate and his followers." 

Students of Socialism have now happily little to 
complain of on this score, for few Socialists now 
insist on acceptance of a detailed scheme of social 
organisation, and still fewer cherish the belief that 
such a scheme could be introduced and applied in a 
sudden and mechanical fashion. The change in 
the attitude of Socialists is even more signilicant 
than that which has taken place in the minds of 
their critics. Twenty years ago even the more 
moderate supporters of the movement thought that 
the changes they advocated could only be brought 
about by a great social upheaval, in which the privi- 
leges of the few would be suddenly and violently 
swept away, to make room for the rights of the 
many. Some believed that such an upheaval would 
come as the result of political agitation, others, like 
the late William Morris, scorned politics and main- 
tained that the only hope of the future lay in an 
appeal to force. Morris's “ Chants for Socialists " 
Were veritable battle songs. When he sang of the 
coming day, “ when the cause shall call upon us, 
some to live and some to die," it seemed to the 
young and the enthusiastic at any rate, as though 
those who hoped for. a reconstruction of society 
bad no alternative, but must sooner or later submit 
their hopes to the arbitrament of civil strife. It 
was only his experience of a riot in Trafalgar 
Square that convinced Morris of the futility of 


his dreams of effecting a social revolution by a 
resort to violence. Socialists are not to be too 
severely blamed for indulging in such dreams. 
There are worse evils than war, and few who 
have seen much of the darker side of modern 
life would be inclined to deny that social re- 
generation would be chea])ly purchased even 
though it cost years of fierce and bloody civil strife. 
The error lay in supposing that society could be 
remade by any such sudden and violent methods. 
Whatever may be advisable or necessary in a coun- 
try like Russia, where thought is stifled and 
liberty unknown, {Socialists are now agreed that, 
in countries where the popular will can express 
itself through constitutional channels, an appeal to 
force is not only a mistake but a crime. “ It is 
not", as Liebhnecht once remarked, “ the means 
but the aim that makes a party revolutionary.” 
Socialists still assert, as emphatically as ever, the 
need of a reorganization of society, but they have 
learnt tliat such a reorganization as they desire 
cannot be elfected by anything of the nature of a 
coxip-d’Hai^ but must come as the result of a slow 
and gradual movement in which a multitude of 
varied forces play a part. In taking this position 
they have necessarily become more or less oppor- 
tunist in politics, andean consequently no longer be 
blamed for refusing to accept .any measure of 
reform which seems to lead towards the realiza- 
tion of their ideal. 

That legislation is moving, and moving rapidly 
in the direction of Collectivism is apparent from 
what I have already said. The only question is. 
How far will it advance before reaction sets in and 
some new and opposite tendency asserts itself ? 
Socialists maintain, and a good many people ho 
would not call themselves Socialists agree with 
them, that the tendencies which make for Socia- 
lism are so strong that legislation cannot stop until 
society has been reconstructed and established 
upon the basis of Collectivism, There is undoubted- 
ly a good deal to be said in support of this opinion* 
It is impossible to deny that the system of 
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^^^tedtyidualisin is breaking down on all sides. In every 
branoh of trade and industry concentration is the 
Qrder of the day. Tlie capitalist is giving place to 
the company ; the company is being absorbed by the 
syndicate ; the syndicate claims, and makes good its 
claim, to control the whole trade of the country, if 
not of the world. In America this tendency has been 
so powerful that there is now scarcely a single branch 
of industry which is not in the hands of one of the 
great industrial corporations. It is impossible to 
read an account of the origin and growth of one of 
these huge syndicates, without feelingsof the liveliest 
indignation. Their promoters have employed every 
artifice which cunning and treachery could suggest 
to crush their rivals and secure complete control of 
the market, and in some cases where strategy has 
failed they have not hesitated to resort to violence 
and crime. They have gained power by the most 
unscrupulous methods, and they use their power with 
a callous indifference to the well-being of the com 
munity. It is not easy to consider them as any thing- 
better than successful ban ditti who prey upon socie- 
ty, and yet, when we study the working of the huge 
enterprises which they control, it is hardly possible 
to deny that they have effected a vast economic 
saving which must ultimately benefit the mass of the 

people. They have done morejthan than this, they 
have dealt a death blow to the whole competitive 
system, and by doing have prepared the way for the 
collective organiiation and control of the industrial ■ 
activitfi^^of the nation. “In proportion, * says 
Kirkup, “ as the centralization of industry is pushed - 
forward, the easier will it be for the democratic 
people to ^displace its capitalistic chiefs and asiume 
the control of it for the general good.” Tlie power 
of ttfe syndicates is daily increasing and their in- 
fluence is extending in all directions. Restriction 
or restraint is impossible. The present movement 
must go on until the whole economic life of each 
communily is at the mercy of a few all-powerful 
corporation*. Then the inaugoratiQn of a Sodaliat 
regime will be simply a question of time. An 
enbglitenliddemocfacy, which has political power. 


in its hands, will not long submit to industrial 
slavery. Sooner or later it will realize the folly of 
allowing a few great capitalists to control, for their 
own individual aggrandisement, greit undertakings 
that might be managed by the community in the 
interests of the people as a whole. Then the 
crisis will come, and there can be no doubt as to 
its outcome. Just a.s easily as the Government of 
England, some half a century a^^o, set aside the old 
East India Company, and assumed control of tlie 
great Empire which it had organised and developed, 
so easily and naturally will each state set aside 
the mammoth capilalists who are at the head of the 
great industrial corporations, and assume control of 
all the various departments of trade and industry. 

W. HoWABD OAMPRELr.. 

<1 

NORMANDY, 


(From the French sono op F Beerat.) 


When all things have revived with hope, 

And Winter^s care is chased away. 

When on onr France^s pleasant soil. 

The Sun has shed a softer ray ; 

When nature wears her garb anew. 

And swallows come back with the morn, 

I hope to see my Normandy, 

For ' tis the place where I was born. 

To Switzerland and her green plains. 

To her snug villas white as snow. 

To Italy and her fair sky 
My steps have wandered long ago ; 

But as I bid farewell to each, 

1 felt within my heart forlorn, 

0 there’s no place’like Normandy, 

For His the place where I was born. 

There always comes a time in life. 

When every dream must And its end, 

When every contemplative soul 
Begins its raffled pluniyes to mend ; 

So when my sweetly-singing lyre* 

Has ceased its songs of love to mourn, 

1 hope to see my Normandy 
For His the place wj^ l was born. 

M, B. Fabakh. 
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rival churches in modern ENGLAND. 

CUSHAT are the respective positions occupied by 
T I ) Prolestanlisni and Catholicism in England ? 

^ Are the minds of Englishmen turning 
more and more towards Eome ? Why is it that 
r(Miniori v\ith Eome has come to be regarded and 
discussed in certain quarters as a question of prac- 
tical importance ? How is it that gifted and cul- 
tured ecclesiastics like John Henry Newman and 
men of rank and influence in secular life like Lord 
Kipon have left the Anglican Church for spiritual 
ctmim union with the Church of Eome ? Is there 
any reason for believing that, in the times to 
come, the Catholic Church w'ill regain lost ground 
in England to an extent that will become worthy 
of note both there and abroad ? Finally, what 
effect will Catholic restoration in England have on 
modern social life arid ideals, and, especially, how 
is the non-Cliristian w'orld at large, and how are 
\VB— the followers of the Veda — in particular, in- 
terested in the struggle which is to result in that 
restoration and its anticipated results ? 

In attempting an answ'er to these questions, it 
is a great advantage that we possess two excellent 
volumes of essays* by an Englisliinan — a member 
of the Society of Jesus — whose great ability, cul- 
ture, acuteness and tact are apparent in every page 
of his remarkable work. Our appreciation of the 
authuFs merits and our obligations to him are all 
the greater for the reason that none can be more 
sftnsible than ourselves of the disadvantages which 
outsiders must necessarily labour under in attempt- 
ing to comprehend the accumufeted effects of the 
'forking of human nature in the realisation 
or development, within a circumscribed area, 
geographical and racial, of two such pretentious 
systems of faith as those with which we are at 
present concerned. Especially is the difficulty 
enhanced when, as in India, these faiths seek, to 

p * “ The .Faith of the Millions : A selection of Past 
assays” by George Tyrrell, S. J., {Longniam, Qreenand 
. : LoaUottf New York^ <md Bombay. 


enlarge their numbers and influence by methods 
and on principles with which we confess we have 
never been able to sympabkise for the simple 
reason tiiat they are utterly opposed to all that 
the Vedantin — and, after him, others who have 
the advancement of human welfare at heart — 
must regard as truly calculated to help our race 
forward to its destined goal of spiritual peace, 
freedom and unity. 

riiree centuries back, Protestantism inaugurat- 
ed a movement of which Europe to-day is witness- 
ing the culminating point. If the Mediaeval 
Church had grown into a mass of corruption, 
selflshness and greed — if the monks lived extra- 
vagant, luxurious, unchristian lives — if both the 
regular and the secular clergy, by their ignorance, 
superstition and worldlines, had become the laugh- 
ing-stock of the laity — if the Papacy remained 
blind and unmoved by the signs of the times and 
allowed its spiritual power to be converted by the 
Christian hierarchy into their willing tool so as to 
maintain all the existing abuses and scandals — the 
remedy was riot to disintegrate and destroy the 
principle of authority in any and every form and 
to enthrone in its stead the principle of freedom 
and private judgment in all matters relating to the 
spirit. Under the mask of appealing to the Bible 
against the Church and establishing its all-siiffici- 
ency as a guide to truth, the Eeformation revolt 
really sought, as the result has proved, to raise 
the standard of reason against faith and to establish 
the position that the Bible and Christ are valuable 
not so much for the salvation of the spirit as* For 
the satisfaction of man’s social requirements on 
earth. Christians were no longer to be guided by 
Jesus to the Bcernal Life before the throne of Hod 
but to secure social unity, political power, and 
intellectual freedom by the exercise of the right 
of private judgment and the abandonment of the 
principle of authority in all matters of religion. 
Centuries of continued strife, controversy, and 
aggressiveness have resulted in making men in 
Western lands regard religion — faith in Hod and 
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to liU commands— w a matter for investi- 
and inquiry and awaiting the gracious 
'^lEorts of gifted memto receive the enlightenment 
needed to secure to it, in a larger degree than ever 
'Wore, the acceptance and assent of luaiikind. In 
other words, Jesus did not come to minister, but to 
be ministered unto* The late eminent English 
theologian. Professor F. J. A. Hort, referring to 
the truth set forth in the famous saying of Jesus, 
“ I am the way, the truth, the life,” wrote as 
follows Its evidence is to be found in the light 


inohoatively, hereafter perfectly,” But, first, we 
must clearly know what is the true concepiion of 
authority in matters of faith and devotional works ? 
Who is to be accepted the true bearer oF the 
Divine Message, and why ? We are entirely in 
acctu'd with Mr. Tyrrell in holding that “ as a man 
does not sacrifice his freedom of thought in yield- 
ing to evidence, so neither in yielding to God’s 
Word.” But the Christian Church has often 
abdicated her functions in this respect. The true 
Church of God is necessarily composed of all who 


which it brings far more than in any light which it 
receives.” All truth and all preachers of the truth 
are valuable to us for the light and the rest they 
bring us, and not for what they can receive from- 
us. Forgetting this solemn trutli, men miscon- 
ceive their vocation on earth and plunge into 
relentless war against the world’s great creeds and 
prophets as if the latter were so many Mausers 
discharged against them for their destruction 
and death. What wonder that, in the words of 
Mr. Tyrrell, “ in English-speaking countries her 
(the Church’s) environment is to a growing extent 
that of a cultured Paganism.” We perfectly agree 
with Mr. Tyrrell that “ culture and civilization is 
not sanctification, and a certain height of sanctity 
is compatible with low culture.” Protestant coun- 
tries and peoples doubtless regard the possession of 
political power, abundant economic resources, and 
the daily growing empire of man over nature as 
synoQjIsnous with the progress iu spiritual power 
and the love of God which is to lead to Eternal 
Life. 

We most surely sympathise with the attempt to 
undo.the mischiefs which have arisen in tlie West 
frdlh what Mr. Tyrrell calls “ a false presentment 
of Christianity.” If the Christian Church exists on 
earth to any real purpose, it must be to render 
possible for men in the West, and especially for the 
inhabitants of Protestant countries, a return from 
their present ^‘cultured Paganism” to the faith and 
works which will regain for them what Mr. Tyrrell, 
in admirable language, cnUs “ Eiernid Life, here 


have the light and can impart it to those who 
fee) the call to lift themselves to His lotus 
feet. Mr. Tyrrell speaks of the “ directive “ ami 
“coercive ” powers of the Church. As regards 
direction, while one can certainly claim it on the 
ground of official position Within a hierarchical body 
with traditions of apostolic succession, it can- 
not as certainly be denied to. others who, having 
come within their ^influence, possess the requisite 
qualifications for communicating spiritual enlighlen- 
ment. The Church would never have become 
hypocritical, worldly, tyrannical, and cruel, as it 
did in the era of the Inquisition and autos da-fe, if 
it had not drawn an impassable line of demarcation 
between clergy and laity and tried to keep the 
latter under its intolerable yoke of self-assertion 
and self-aggrandisement. In India, we have p^*^' 
feet freedona in this matter. The Guru need not 
necessarily be a Brahman, and a Brahman may 
even accept a Chandala as his Guru if he has tlie 
light of truth within him— if he knows the spirit 
of the scriptures, has realised the bliss of divine 
knowledge, and caji recognise, too, the titness of 
the aspirant after spiritual instruction and illumi- 
nation. As for “ coercion” it can obviously Im'^® 
no place in the region of the spirit ; and that the 
Christian Church still seeks to regain its lost “ tem- 
poral power” is to us the best proof not only of 
its having learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
from its. record of trials and tribulations in the pa^t* 
blit also of its preseolip^ant of all true appreciation 
of the Jteachijg |^»en to it by its founder when 
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he declared h¥ ktn^m not pf this 

\vorl(}. 

Mr. Tyrrell . bae also oar sympathy when he 
claims for the Church the riglit to ** marshal all 
truth natural and revealed. Into one harmonious 
whole/' But the ChUrch is only entitled to exercise 
this right without claiming the absurd, intolerable, 
and stifling prerogative of papal and ecclesiastical 
infallibility. If analytical reasoning cannot alone 
be accepted as an all-sufficient guide in determining 
our religious beliefs and practices, the same 
must be held to be true of the declarations, how- 
ever unanimous, which emanate from the charmed 
circle of the sacerdotal body. To be truly Catholic, 
the Church must remember that rigidity in the 
(leHnition of spiritual truth must lead in the end 
to the killing of the spirit and that, after all, the 
essence of spirituality lies, not in subscribing to a 
body of dogmas and rituals, but In the progressive 
approach of the Iiutnan spirit towards its' destined 
goal of spiritual realisation and union witli the su- 
preitfe. We certainly sympathise with Mr. Tyrrell 
when he says of the Church that “definitions 
are simply forced from her by the cavillings of 
tbe rationalistic or heretical mind.” But we 
cannot but condemn her as intolerant, unregene- 
rate, and unrighteous when she so far allows 
passion and selfishness to overmaster her as to 
abut her eyes and ears to the progressive realisa- 
tion and discovery of spiritual truth and to insist 
on anathematising all new truths if they should 
not have been proclaimed by herself as part and 
parcel of the accepted Church dogma and even 
though they might truly represent all enlightened 
human experience outside the Church. 

How^ is the Church justified in putting forward 
this exclusive claim for infallibility ? Has she at 
l*or command any; specie! medium or channel for 
the communication, acquisition, or realisation of 
the Eternal Verities, which is denied to those who 
‘iro outflide the pale ? No. Does' she claim to pos- 
sess the revealing power, the inspiration, the gift Of 
miracle-working which Christians believe to have 


been voucnsafed by Heaven only to tbe favoured 
few who lived in the early Uges of Christian 
history ? No. The Church puts forward the claim 
to infallibility on the ground that she alone can 
and does follow the example of Jesus. Justus Jesus 
translated the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven 
into the “ categories ” — i.e., the language and be- 
liefs — of the men of his own age, so the Church 
alone can and does, in age after age of her history, 
accomplish successfully the task of translating the 
“ nascent mind of the primitive Church” and the 
successively — added deposits of tradition into the 
categories of the successive ages of her divinely — 
guided history down to the present. The Church 
does not claim to add an iota to the deposit of 
divine truth which by the ministry of Jesus had 
been revealed to, and embodied in the mind of, the 
primitive Church. But she claims to be the sole 
medium and agency for the progressive systematisa- 
tion and the clearer enunciation of its full meaning 
as comprehended by the mass of believers in age 
after age of the worlds history. “ The Christian 
revelation,” says Mr. Tyrrell, “ does not admit of 
objective addition ” and that revelation, moreover, 
is said to have existed in its perfect form only in 
the mind of the primitive Church owing to its 
capacity of receiving divine inspiration of which 
later ages lost the secret. How, then, can the 
Church rightly claim infallibility? Mr. Tyrrell 
offers a strange explanation. He says ; — “ If the 
Holy Ghost would no longer teach her all truth by 
continued revelation and prophetic ministry, at 
least he could bring all things to her memory that 
Christ had said into her, and would guarantee her 
correct understanding of those sayings which ghe 
was to keep and ponder in her heart.” This attempt 
to obfuscate a clear issue— this ingenious device 
of making a distinction where there is no difference 
in order to get out of a present difficulty — cannot 
succeed. Mr. Tyrrell is evidently quite as much 
in the dark as anybody else as to the real distinc- 
tion between the two forms of divine assis- 
tance which be mentions, and he is clearly 
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^king to escape the unpleasant alternative 
of having to accept the fact that Christian 
doctrine is made up of truths gathered to> 
gether by the Church, during ages of conflict and 
compromise, from such multitudinous sources as 
Judaism, Aristotelianism, Platonism, Atazdeism, 
and Hinduism. The late Cardinal Newman, on 
the other hand, is candid enough to admit the 
composite and eclectic character of Christian doc- 
trine, and we make a present of the following 
extract from his writings to Christian contro- 
versialists of the type of Mr. Tyrrell. Newman 
writes as follows: — “ The doctrine of the Divine 
Word is Platonic ; the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is Indian ; of a divine kingdom is J udaic ; of 
angels and demons is Magian.*’ Let us hope that 
Cardinal Newman's methods of expounding his 
creed are not yet altogether out of date in the 
Catholic Church. 

Having commented freely on these important 
points relating to the Christian Churches and 
communities in England, we are now in a position 
to consider whether there is any near prospecfof 
a reunion of the English people to the Eoman 
Church. Mr. Tyrrell speaks of the late Cardinal 
Wiseman as ‘*one who had dedicated himself 
consciously (ind deliberately to the revival of 
Boinan Catholicism in England.'' So eminent 
a Churchman and one who is known to have been 
a shrewd and practical man of business would not 
have set himself to so great a task if he had not 
had sound reason to believe that, in the present 
religious condition of England, there w ere signs and 
portents of a popular movement or inclination to- 
wf^ds Borne. Mr. Tyrrell tells us that both Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Wiseman were “ agreed as to 
the main line to be followed in pushing the cause of 
Catholicism, namely, by a vigorous insistence on the 
exclusive character of that religion together with 
an equal, perhaps greater, insistence on the all — 
embracing width of its sympathies with every 
human interest," An “exclusive” religion was one 
Which had dogmas peculiar to itself which placed i|; 


in a category apart and w hich must be accepted us 
a matter of faith and not as one for argumentation, 
and the Church invited Englishmen to accept 
Christianity as an exclusive or dogmatic religion in 
the sense defined. Englishmen were henceforth to 
care more for the Church, and less for the Bible 
and the human reason,— as the source of all faith 
and works and as the infallible revealer of Christian 
doctrine. At the same time Englishmen were 
to be invited to know' that the Catholic Church 
was quite prepared to support them in “ pursuing 
every human interest” that had a dominant attrac- 
tion for them as a nation. These two eminent 
English Cardinals thus offered what they considered 
the highest spiritual and worldly motives in order 
to attract the English multitude to Catholicism. 
In modern times, the chief national interests of 
Englishmen have been those of commerce and 
empire and so the’Catholic Church is quite prepared 
to sympathise with these eminently “ human inter- 
ests ” of the nation. This will no doubt prove an 
effective piece of subterfuge, if Englishmen are so 
profoundly stupid as not to see through it. More, 
over, this kind of sympathy w'ith “ every human 
interest ” which is dear to the heart of the masses of 
the English people need not be the monopoly of the 
Catholic Church. It is equally available to the 
Anglican Church and to every other sect and creed 
which may seek adherents and influence among the 
English people. Let us then pass to the other 
part of the new' plan for converting England, li:., 
the Church's offer of an “ exclusive or dogmatic ” 
religious faith to the English people. On this as- 
pect of the question, Mr. Tyrrell writes as follows:- 
“ We are becoming more explicitly conscious of the 
fact that in all departments of know'ledge and 
opinion the beliefs of the many are not determined 
by reasoning from premises, but by the authority 
of reputed specialists in the particular matter or 
else by the general consent of those with whom 
they dwell.” In other words, all who go to make 
up the unthinkin^HRid busy masses of men take 
their religious beliefs either from the collective 
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of the crowd around them, or from the 
superior authority attaching to thoee who have 
come to be regarded as specialists in the matter. 

“ There is an inborn instinct to think as the crowd 
does and to be swayed by the confident voice of 
authority,” says Mr. Tyrrell. The Catholic Church 
is, therefore, to come forward, now as during the 
Middle Ages, “ to provide, by means of a divinely 
guided body of authorities and experts, an universal, 
international, inter-racial consensus regarding 
truths that are as obscure as they are vital to in- 
dividual and social happiness, and thus to afford a 
means of sure and easy guidance to those uncritical 
multitudes whose necessary pre-occupations forbid 
their engaging on theology and controversy. ” 
We must denounce the moral obliquity of the 
course recommended to the Christian Church in 
this passage, and we trust that, for the honor of 
that Church, its priests will disown the policy and 
principles which Mr. Tyrrell proclaims as “ the 
ideal of a Catholic religion.” But, further, we 
should like to know’ how, if the “ authorities 
and experts” of the Catholic Church are 
“ divinely guided, ” as they claim to be, the 
truths revealed to them can be “ obscure.” What 
Cod reveals God can and w'ill graciously make 
clear. At the same time, no truth which is 
“ obscure” to our understanding can be truly said 
to be “ revealed ” to us. Lastly, we cannot believe 
that the “ uncritical multitudes” of England or any 
European country will have any kind of “ sure 
and easy guidance ” to anything worth having in 
heaven or earth, if they accept as guides to truth 
and righteousness this w’onderful body of “ divinely 
guided authorities and experts.” Hinduism, in- 
deed, provides truths of different orders for men of 
diverse grades of spiritual maturity. But these 
truths are simply like the ascending rungs of a lad- 
der in which men occupy a higher or lower place 
according to their varying powers or opportunities 
of ascent. There is nothing “obscure” about 
these truths, whether higher or lower, to those who 
have got at them under proper guidance. Jievela- 


tion is a process of evolutionary spiritual ascent in 
which at every step there is a higher, truer and 
clearer appreciation of the infinite beauty, blessed- 
ness and purity of the Infinite Being w’hich is light, 
law and love in harmonious and perfect combina- 
tion. But, as the dogmas and methods of Catho- 
licism are now expounded to us by one w’hom we 
cannot but regard as an able and attractive as w'ell 
as an authoritative expositor, we take it to be a 
strange conglomerate of w'orldiness and other— 
worldliiiess absolutely w’ithOiit parallel in the 
history of Eastern religious sects and creeds. And, 

holding this view of the Church and its ideal, 
we cannot help raying that it will bring very 
little real help to modern societies in the West. 
We certainly sympathise with Mr. Tyrrell w'hen 
he denounces the ideal of these Western Societies 
as “ a civilisation such as that w hich now prevails 
in ‘ progressive’ nations which, whatever good 
elements it may contain, is overtly unbelieving, 
gross, and animal -minded ; which understands 
‘ progress’ only in the sense of the multiplication 
of comforts and the extension of commerce ; which 
assumes as a first practical principle, a view of life 
which it is the first principle of the Church to 
deny.” But, we ask, what positive view or ideal 
of life does the Church substitute when it has 
denied the “ unbelieving, gross, animal-minded ” 
utilitarianism and materialism of modern civilisa- 
tion? We have just seen what, according to Mr. 
Tyrrell, that substitute is, and it is, as we view it, 
a remedy far worse than the disease. As followers 
of the Veda, we have no distrust of the principle 
of authority in religion. But we cannot but dis- 
card the authority of men who claim to be “ af 
body of divinely guided authorities and experts ” 
Und who yet can offer to the millions of our 
race who are thirsting for light and freedom 
nothing better than a mere consensus of ecclesias- 
tical opinion regarding a body of dogmas which 
Mr. Tyrrell can only describe as “ truths that are 
as obscure as they are vital to individual and gocial 
happiness.” No community of intelligent and 
responsible men will ever benefit by accepting as 
“authorities and experts’” men who, in spite of 
their claim, to be under “ divine guidance,” can 
offer the world not the light and love that is 
■ needed for gaining eternal peace and freedom, but 
the obscurantism begotten of their own very 
human spirit of self-confidence and love of ascen- 
dency. 


K. ScirnABABAMAS* 
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THE SECOHD GRADE COLLEGES AND THE 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


OT the least mom en tons of the recommenda- 
tions of the University Commission is tliat 
about the Second Grade Colleges. If the re- 
commendation should be accepted, there would be 
no affiliation of a new Second Grade College by the 
Universities. The existing Second Grade Colleges 
would be required to become either Yirst Grade 
Colleges or reduce themselves to High Schools 
within some limited period. 

Confining ourselves to the Madras Presidency 
we find there are 38 Colleges teachin jr up to the 
r. A. Standard. Of thess eleven are purely native 
or quost-native Colleges,* six are State-supported 
Colleges, one Government, and twenty Missionary 
Colleges. Some of these may be badly equipped, 
may have an inefficient teaching staff and may 
deserve disaffiliation. There will be no room for 
complaint if, after due no’tice to the managing 
authorities, tlie University should take away from, 
such Colleges the privilege of sending up candidates 
for the F, A. Examination. There are many others 
(and they form the great majority of the Second 
Grade Colleges) against whicli^uch charges of bad 
equipment or inefficiency of staff cannot be brought. 
They feel strong enough with the materials and re- 
murcesthey have to teach up to the F.A. Standard> 
of th#*TVfadras University and to venture on 
doing more may be an act of folly. To insist on 
these institutions choosing between the status of a 
College and that of a School within some limited 
•^period appears to be a great hardship. * 

Tlfe University Commission seem to have purely 
Sentimental objections to the continuance of the 
Second Grade Colleges. These do not evidently 
come under ‘ Colleges properly so called.’ A High 
School, the members of the OilinmiBsion are 
familiar with, a College teaching up to the degree 

♦ Native or ^Kari-native Colleges— Vizagapatam, 
Tinnevelly, Telllcherry, Coimbatore, Coconada, Calicut. 
Berhampore; Madura, Salem, Falghat and Parlikemedt 


examinations they can recognise. But what is this 
that is neither the one nor the other ? * At home ’ 
they haven’t got this overgrown High School, this 
under sized College,, this neither fish, flesh nor 
good red herring ; ergo^ it. must be abolished. 

The break in the Arts course after the F. A. 
Examination is a necessary and a convenient one 
for many who want to qualify themselves for the 
Medical and the Engineering studies. Again the 
F. A. Examination is the minimum general test for 
certain governmental Examinations. The aboli- 
tion of all Second Grade Colleges means the lessen- 
ing of the facilities for studies of these youths who 
would stop their general education after the F. K, 
Examination. 

The disadvantage is equally great for those 
who want to prosecute their studies further for 
the Degree Examinations. For the mofussil 
students who would have their F. A. studies com* 
pleted practically in their homes, the abolition of tlio 
Colleges means the additional expenditure of a two 
years’ further stay in town. This is an appreciably 
heavy burden for the middle class families from 
which we get our College students. For the poor 
scholars of whom, we have no small number, it 
means that the doors of the University are shut on 
them as the additional outlay would be the pro- 
verbial feather for their none-too-sturdy backs. 

Against this rather obvious disadvantage, two 
advantages have been suggested as more than com- 
pensating for the disadvantage. Many of the 
managing bodies and public spirited men would 
feel the necessity of strengthening the Colleges 
they had been hitherto half-heartedly supporting 
and they would see their way to raising the strong- 
er of the existing Second Grade Colleges to the 
status of First Grade Colleges. They would be 
thus virtually bringing nearer the homes of many 
youths the facilities of an University Education. 
Those who are too sanguine of plucking this flower 
of safety out of the unwelcome nettle of danger may 
be asked to attend tcHffie guarded way in which the 
Commissioners have expressed themselves about 
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the raising of tho Colleges to the higher Grade. 
It can be only done ‘ with due regard to existing 
interests/ Of the different classes of Second 
Grade Colleges above mentioned those that can be 
trusted to take care of themselves are the State- 
supported Colleges in Cochin, Puducotta, Travan- 
core and Mysore and the-Mis«i(m Colleges. These 
have funds to command and they will be the 
iirst in the field to have their Colleges raised 
to a higher status. There can be nothing 
but good if our Maharajahs spend out of 
their hoards some thousands more annually on 
the education of their subjects. To those among us 
who have no quarrel to pick with the avowed prose- 
lytising character of the Missionary bodies, who 
may perhaps think that the sooner we give up the 
outworn rags of our religion, the better for us all 
in the history of the future, there would be no- 
thing to dishearten in the prospect of having more 
Missionary Colleges. The more calculating and 
worldly parents with no Christian leanings may 
think that their sons would have the swanlike 
discrimination of imbibing the milk of Collegiate 
teaching and letting the Christian teaching — what 
of it tliere may be — go by imtasled. The multi- 
plication of Christian Colleges saves us from making 
any self-sacrifices ourselvesand we can have all the 
advantages of such altruism on the part of others ; 
the view of these being very much the humorous 
one that the peasant took of his wife belabouring 
him: ‘ It amuses she and it does’iit hurt me.’ But 
there maybe many— not altogether a negligible 
minority — whose self-respect wouldn’t allow of 
their sons attending Colleges when the first work 
of the day would be joining in an alien form of 
worship the effect of which would be to cultivate 
hypocrisy or hatred of one’s own religion. These 
wouldn’t relish the idea of the multiplication of 
tiuch Colleges. But lacking in zeal for the spread 
of W'esterii education as our wealthy men are, we 
oannot expect in the near future anything like 
what we sea in America— men generously coining 
forward to endow Colleges and establish bursaries. 


So the natural consequence would be the Mission 
Colleges would be the first to get raised to the 
status of First Grade Colleges and it would be 
against existing interests, as the phrase may be in- 
terpreted, to affiliate Native Colleges that may tar- 
dily come up to the Syndicate for permission * to 
open B.A. ChiSNes.’* The wM’iter is not very 
hopeful of our men realising their responsibilities 
and rising to the needs of the situation. Nor is 
he so wanting in faith in his own countrymen, 
and their future that he would hazard all on the 
present cast. 

The second advantage that has been claimed for 
this recommendation is that the F.A. Students 
would have tho advantage of moving on close 
terms of intimacy with the students of the higher 
classes and that they would be breathing a higher 
intellectual atmosphere and come ia contact with 
a better class of teachers and that they would 
get more than an equivalent for the sacrifice 
they might have to make in moving further from 
their homes. Conceding all these advantages, one 
may perhaps suggest that the chances of 
individual attention are greater in the existing 
Second Grade Colleges wdtii their comparatively 
smaller classes than in the First Grade Colleges 
with their crowded classes. Judged by the results 
in the University Examinations, the Second Grade 
Colleges have been more successful than the First 
Grade Colleges as regards the work of the P. A. 
classes. Such a thing must be expected. The F. A. 
Class students are the pet lambs of the fiock in a 
Second Grade College and they naturally sink to a 
secondary position in a First Grade College. And 
with no injustice to the F. A Class teaching in^lhe 
First Grade Colleges it may he admitted that the 
best students for the B. A. Classes come from the 
Second Grade Colleges. 

Thus it will hg seen that the disadvantage set 

forth is unquestionable and the advantages 
1— — ' 

* The welcome th&t was given to the proposals* to raise 
to the status of a First Grade College, Victoria College, 
Palghat, and the Native College, Coimbatore, may serve 
as an ittttstration. 
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mentioned are of an uncertain, doubtful character. 
The disfavour with which this particular recom- 
mendation is regarded seems to be pretty general. 
Even those who are optimistic about the recommen- 
dations of the Commission in general are opposed 
to this one. The missionaries no less than the 
managers of Native Institutions seem to disrelish 
the proposal. On this point at least there seems to 
be something like an unanimity of opinion 
among ail interested in educational matters. 

As an answer to the above objections to the 
recommendation, it has been suggested that it has 
to be taken along with the one immediately pre- 
ceding it — that the School sliould be separated 
from the College and placed in a separate building 
and under a different management. Then of 
course the * F. A.’ Colleges would feel uncomfort- 
able and without help from the High School 
receipts, their finances would prove inadequate to 
support an efficient staff. Nor would the First 
Grade Colleges fare better. If tliey have not 
funds and endowunents to fall back upon, it would, 
be impossible to supply them with teaching staffs 
worthy of the name. Except Government Colleges 
and one or two Missionary Colleges all other Col- 
leges will have to be closed. Is this what is wanted 
by the Commission ? 

Let us suppose the recommendation adopted. 
We may have the High Schools and in addition 
to the already existing' colleges some of the 
existing Second Grade Colleges elevated by super- 
human acts of self-sacrifice on the part of the friends 
of education to the status of First Grade Colleges. 
If the existing Corteges should be found to be 
too few, there ccmldn^t be any* longer the natural 
development of a High School into a Second Grade 
College, that of a Second Grade College into a 
First Grade College. Any new College will have 
to spriq^ up Minerva-like fully equipped with all* 
appiialides and means to boot from the brain of a 
philanthropist or from the active. co-operation and 
enterprise of the people Lheraselves. Is the retro- 
gressive policy of lessening the number of Colleges, 
lessening the possibilities of enlightenment calcu- 
lated to enlarge the scope of rich men’s philanthropy, 
to taacb them the need of spreading the light of 
knowledge among their fellow men ? We have 
grave fears for the future if such a repressive policy 
should be pursued with regard to education. 
Well may the public feel alarmed that the tendency 
of the present recommendations is towards narrow- 
ing the field of education and maklhg it impossible 
for the major portion of the Indians to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of Western science and 
Western cultufe. 


THE ABOLITION OF SECOND GRADE 
. COLLEGES, 


gladly accede to )Our request to write somn- 
thing on the recommendation of the Uni- 
versities Commission regarding the aboli- 
tion of Second Grade Colleges. If there be any 
definite end in the Commission’s numerous siigges' 
tions, it is at least safe to say that the enhance- 
ment of liberal education by the improvement of 
its quality is one, if not the chief end in view. 
VV’e must do them the justice, 1 think, of believing 
that over all other considerations this is the main 
purpose of their enquiry. No one acquainted 
with education will for a moment question the 
need of advancement in this domain. 

Among the Commission’s plans to improve the 
quality of education the Second Grade College 
comes under review ; and its abolition seems 
a necessary corollary from the main proposition. 
It has not seen fit to make any inquiry as to the 
work done in these Colleges, in fact, no witnesses 
were examined, to ascertain their efficiency or 
deficiency, and the conclusion was reached by the 
Commission, without any reference to the many 
interests involved. It is true, their abolition is to 
be gradual ; but even “ the stronger ” of them 
** should be required to choose between the status 
of a College and that of a School, within some rea- 
sonable limit of time, and with due regard to exis- 
ting interests.” They, it seems to be the opinion 
of the Commission, stand in the way, or else are 
one of the weaknesses which lead to a depreciated 
degree ; and hence their abolition is demanded in 
the interest of that progress in education which 
is to follow the general scheme of the Com- 
mission. It seems rather remarkable, that if 
their abolition was in the mind of the Commission, 
it should not have taken up such a proposition 
publicly, and at lea^t allowed the men who have 
for many years berf doing the work of these 
Colleges, a chance to show the reason as well as the 
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reasonableness for their existence and their con- 
tinuance. The Commission passes on this body of 
men and these Schools as if they were an insigni- 
fic-aiit factor in the educational work of our Presi- 
dency — unworthy of consideration. It is doubtful 
whether, such a priori methods can be sound ; and 
it is certain that such ex-cathedra conclusions can 
hardly carry with them much weight. It is a proposi- 
tion to abolish within a comparatively short time 
,‘i9 institutions with classes that average over 20 
students each, whose work reaches about half the 
students reading for the First-in- Arts Examination, 
and whose invested interests are the accumulation 
of years of hard toil and patient waiting. A more 
heroic proposition it were hard to conceive ; with 
a stroke of the pen, without a question looking 
toward efficiency, staff and equipment, the Com- 
mission recommends their abolition. That some time 
is to be given does not help matters very much, 
any move than delay a few days consoles the crimi- 
nal to be executed. 

As figures show, the Second Grade College is 
(loing'a large part of the work in our Presidency. 
It has been called into being by circumstances which 
are largely peculiar to India. It has been the pio- 
neer in carrying higher education into the outlying 
districts, and it has filled a large place in the na- 
tion’s life and educational progressofour Presidency, 
during the last twenty years. Under its fostering 
care many of the best men now in the Government 
service got their start. Our First Grade Colleges in 
the main have well filled classes and the distances 
to them make it a serious question for parents with 
the ideas of the average Hindu, All these points 
deserve consideration. 

Besides, no one will deny the many advantages 
in favour of the smaller College over the larger 
one. Its classes are more wieldy, its students 
come into closer contact with its Professors, its 
course of study qan be more thoroughly supervised, 
Its work can be more thoroughly done. 
'i''venty five or thirty lads in a class can get 
I'iio individual^ attention of the Professor, which 


is one of the best influences after all in education, 
whereas when classes run over a hundred, much of 
the work must be done by tutors, and the Profes- 
sor can exert only a general iiifluence. This has 
ever been the strong point made in America, and 
but recently made by the President of Williams 
College (one of the smaller New England Colleges) 
in favour of small Colleges against large ones ; and 
the scholarship attained by the students of the 
former as w ell as the positions taken by them 
in after-life show that there is good, sound edu- 
cational sense in the claim. The Professor’s influence 
is immediately felt in the former, and notwith- 
standing the large endowment, great libraries and 
magnificent equipment of the larger, largely com- 
pensates for these superior advantages. 

A last point I shall notice in favor of the 
Second Grade College is that the course proposed 
for it IS quite within the ability of its staff, and 
with its atttached High School, and with fair 
Government grants it can get all the equipment 
and buildings necessary for effective work. 

There is no need for* more to be said at this 
time. I am quite sure that no case has been made 
out against the Second Grade College. The theoreti- 
cal reasons leading to the reoommendation might 
also be urged against the Inrst Grade f 'College. If 
it be urged on the ground that it does not foster 

true University life after the model of our Western 
Universities, the same objection would hold good 
against all our College life. We may be allowed 
to grow into Western ideals, but things do not 
grow Minerva-like in India. When social condi- 
tions become more elastic, and when College life 
can be made College life as in the West, it will be 
time enough to talk about introducing the residen- 
tial College with all its delightful associations ^nd 
infiuences — world in itself and a home to all 
within its walls during the years of training. No 
one with Western ideas would do anything to hin- 
der such development. It is only because 1 fail 
to see that the Second Grade College in any way 
stands in the way of fostering such life that I 
cannot agree that its abolition at this stage in 
University development would be helpful to true 
College life. 

L. B. Wolf, 
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THE RELIGION OF THE 

MAHARAJAHS OF MYSORE. 


# F the many uncertaintieB abounding in the 
early history of Mysore the one relating to 
the religion of its early rulera is a much 
debated one and as such is of more than ordinary 
interest. H. H. The Maharajah of Mysore and 
1 household now profess the Sri Vishnava faith 
[ acknowledging His Holiness the Farakalaswami as 
I their Guru. This were possibly sufficient to settle 

j the question in favour of Vishnavism, for it is un- 

^ doubted that at the rise of the Wodeyars of Mysore 
> Brahmanism had regained its long lost native 
vigour as against the cornered and extirpated 
I Jainism and Buddhism. But truth and falsehood 
I are so inextricably bound up that the work of sepa* 
^ ration seems to be well nigh an impossibility. 

? Thus, there are not wanting adherents to the belief 
? that the early Eajahs professed the Jungum Reli- 
' gion which was after two centuries displaced by the 

i Vishnavite faith. In coriHrmation of this it is 

I alleged that even now the domestic servants and 
certain relations of the royal household are of 
Jungum persuasion.* This contention seems to 
receive some support from Coh Wilks, the reputed 
historian of Mysore, who, writing early in the 19th 
century says on the authority of various manus- 
cripts 1;\^ bad access to that during the period the 
dorainmn of the Bajahs of Yijayanagar extended 
really or nominally over the greater portion of 
Southern India, two young men of the Yadava 
tribe named Vijaya and Krishna came from 
Yijayanagar to the little fort of Hadana, a few 
miles from the present situation of the 
Town of Mysore. Yijaya having married the 
daughter of the insane Wodeyar of Hadana in 
return for the aid be gave against her oppresaoTy 
the chief of Karoguhalli, became the lord of 
Hadana and Karaguhalli and adopted the reUgion 
of the Jungles or Lingayets in place of the 
Yishnavite faith to which he originally belonged. 


Wilks further adds that “ manuscripts are not 
agreed in regard to the date of this event, nor 
with respect to the number of generations which 
intervened between the founder of the family 
and Obama Ruj surnamed Arbiral or the six 
fingered " whose succession he fixes at A. D. 
1507. His descendant Chama Baja the Bold 
settled at Pairagiri about A. D. 1524 giving 
it for the first time the new name of Mysore. 
In A. D. 1610 Baja Wodeyar after obtaining pea- 
ceable possession of Seringapatam on the retire* 
inent and subsequent death of the Yijayar»agar 
Yiceroy “ Tremul Baj or Sree Bung Bay eel ’ 
adopted the insignia of the sect of Yishnu, as one 
of the fundamental conditions for the deposition of 
the Yijayanagar Yiceroy, in place of the Jungum 
Religion which the Bajahs of Mysore had till tlien 
openly professed. ** Many, however," concludes 
Wilks, “ of the subsequent Bajahs of Mysore are 
supposed to have secretly professed their ancient 
religion ; and it is known to me that several rela- 
tions of the bouse continue to do so at this time. 
Chick Deo Baj is the first who can unquestionably 
be stated to have made a public profession of the 
religion of Yishnu, about A. D. 1687." 

Sucli in brief is a summary of a rather remark- 
able passage in Wilks* history. A close eAmination 
of it in the light of recent inscriptions shows on 
what flimsy foundations Wilks manuscript autho- 
rities built up their versions of Mysore History. 
First, then, according to them, the original founder 
of the Mysore royal family came from Yijaganagar 
a statement not borne out by inscriptions, which 
uniformly state that he came from the nnghbow'- 
JioO'l of Dwaraka, Next, they would have us believe 
that it wa« Chama Baja the Bald that gave to the 
village of Pairagiri the name of Mysore, While 
the inscriptions are unanimous that the original 
foundera settled “ in the city of Mabisura," there 
is evidence to show that Mysore was in 
existence ^en before the Christian 
During the reign ofUhe illustrious Asoka on the 
QODolusioii of the third Buddhist convocation 
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about B. 0. 241., a tJiero was despatched to Mahi. 
shamandala, Banavasi and other countries for the 
purpose of establishing the religion of Buddha. A 
grant by Hari Varma, the third of the Gangas—a 
dynasty of kings that ruled I he Mysore country 
during the first ten centuries of the Christian era 
—records a gift at Orekod, in the Mysore-nad, 
seventy, to a Brahman for overcoming in discus- 
sion a Buddha wlio had affixed a challenge to 
the gate of the palace at Talakad, the new 
capital of Hari Varma, boasting of his learning 
and maintaining the doctrine that annihilation was 
the highest happiness. xMr. Eice doubts the 
genuineness of this grant, though on what grounds 
it is not stated. It is perhaps on the basis that 
the grant is by a Jain king to a Brahman for 
defeating a Buddha with whom the king, as a 
Jain, ought to have been more in sympathy. But 
Jainism seems to have been antagonistic to Bud- 
dhism and seems to have had a separate existence 
in Southern India. One Akalanka Deva, for 
instance, a Jain of Sravana Belgola, is shown by 
Dr. Wilson to have confuted the Buddhists in 
argument at the Court of Hemasitala in Kanchi 
and procured their expulsion to Kandy in Ceylon. 
Again, the Buddha Temples at Devagond and 
Vellapalam were, according to the same eminent 
authority, destroyed by Jain princes in the 
eleventh century after Christ. This Hari Varma 
then, is shown by inscriptions to have lived between 
A. D. 247 and 266 and so Maisur-nad must have 
been in existence at that time. At the same time 
"e have an inscription in the Mysore Taluq which 
points to. the existence of the Town of Mysore 
about A. D. 1176 under the headship of a local 
chieftain. An inscription of Seringapatam Taluq 
shows that Bettada Oharaa Baja Wodeyar I, who 
ruled between A. D. 1423 and 1458 and was the 
father of Obama Haja the Bald, reigned at Mysore. 
^bu8, it is apparent that Obama Baja the Bald 
^as not the first to settle at Mysore and give it 
that name. 


Similarly the story of the peaceable occupation of 
Seringapatam by Baja Wodeyar after Tremul Baja’s 
death and his conversion to the Vishnavite faith 
as a stroke of political policy is far removed from 
the truth. On this point Wilks adds in an interest- 
ing note that in 1464 A. D. a Brahman Timmana 
obtained from the then Vijayanagar Bajab, Seringa- 
patam, built a fort there and ruled the district. His 
descendants held the Government until the appoint- 
ment by the Vijayanagar sovereign of Sree Bunga 
Bayeel, a Viceroy with higher powers and a more 
extensive Government. Tremul Baj, the last of 
these Vice»*oy8, was a relative of the Vijayanagar 
royal family. He, worn out vith age and disease 
retired from the Government in A. D. 1610 to 
Talakad when Baja Wodeyar occupied Seringa- 
patam and made it his own capital. 

Thus it is obvious that Wilks fixes the appoint- 
ment of the Viceroys Sree Bung Bayeel some time 
after A. D. 1454 and dates the close of their rule 
at A. D. 1610. Now it must be first observed that 
none of the published inscriptions of Mysore —and 
they fill nearly four or ftve bulky volumes — refer 
to the rule of these Viceroys at Seringapatam. A 
most elaborate and careful examination of several 
inscriptions of the first two volumes of the Epigra- 
phia Carnataica shows that some successor of Tim- 
mana— name nob known— was taken captive some- 
where about A. D. 1509 by the Vijayanagar King 
Narasimha and he probably appointed some one as 
Viceroy at Seringapatam but it is not known who 
ruled till A.D. 1516 when we find one Veerappa 
Wc»deyar ruling there. Probably it was he that was 
appointed by Narasimha. He was succeeded by 
Krisbnaraya Nayak in A.JD. 1520. He is oalJq|jl in 
inscriptions the right hand of the Vijayanagar 
King Krishna Deva Baja and is also called his 
doubtless in the Mysore territories. He 
seems to hare been succeeded by Bhogaya Deva 
in A. D. 1528. It is not known whether he was 
reigning till A. D. 1576 when we find Bioraa 
Bajayya making grants. This Batna Bajayya was 
succeed by his son Thirumala Bajayya*-«^tbe 
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Tretnul Eaj of Wilks— in A.. D. 1585. It is cer- 
tain that he neither retired nor died in A. D. 1610 as 
stated by Wilks, for we find him not only living but 
also ruling and making grants even in A. D. 1626. 
It is not known when he died. Probably it was in 
A. D. 1634, when, according to Mr. Eice, Seringa- 
patam was conquered. If this is so, then the 
occupation of Seringapatam must have been in the 
reign, not of Eaja AV'odeyar who seems to have 
died about A. D. 1617, but in that of Charaa Eaja 
Wodeyar VI who ruled between A. D. 1617 and 
1634, It was probably in the latter year that 
Vijayanagar Viceroyalty in Mysore came to an end. 

We come now to the main question. Wilks 
states that on the marriage of Vijaya with the 
daughter of the Wodeyar of Hadana and the 
subsequent assumption of authority over the villages 
of Hadana and Karuguhalli, he gave up the Vishna- 
vite faith for that of the Jungums. It is not known 
whether this was a nominal or a real conversion. 
But the evidence of inscriptions would seem to 
show that it was the former. Several of them 
state that the very object of this visit was to make 
obeisance to the Melukote Vishnava God. The 
earliest inscription now known of the Mysore 
Maharajahs is a Seringapatam one and is dated 
A. D. 1614. It shows that pettada Cham a Eaja 
Wodeyar III, the grandfather of Eaja Wodeyar 
who is stated by Wilks to have become an * 08 tensi> 
ble ' convert to Vishnavism, was of the Vishnavite 
persulMion. That inscription records a grant of 
certain lands to the Melukote temple and 
Brahmans by Eaja Wodeyar. It incidentally 
informs us that his grandfather Dodda Chama 
Eaj^a Wodeyar—* the Bettada Chama Eaja Wode- 
yar HI of Eice — of Mysore was of Athreya 
Gothra, Asvalayana Sutra, and Eigsakha, which 
is even now the pravara of H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore. Since the Jungamas 
have no such thing |o describe their ancestry the 
possible inference is that Hodda Chama Eaja 
Wodeyar who commenced to rule in A. D. 1513 
was a fojlpwer of Brahmanisni. His immediate 


predecessors seem to have been three in number 
and they seem to have divided among themselves 
a period of about ninety years. It seems not 
impossible that they too were nothing more than 
nominal Jungamas. 

The next Mysore King was Cham Eajah the Bald. 
An important Nanjangud inscription says that !)« 
was of Athreya gothra and this indicates his Brah- 
manical religion, llis eldest son Muppin Deva 
Eaja, a later inscription tells us, was named after 
God Varada Eaja of Kanchi— possibly the refer- 
ence being to that God^s alternative name of 
Deva Eaja. He was succeeded by his nephew 
Bettada Wodeyar of whom wo know very little 
beyond that lie ruled for a year or so. Then came 
Eaja Wodeyar of whom Wilks says that on thci 
retirement of Tremul Eaj, the Vijayanagar Viceroy, 
to Talakad he took peaceable possession of Seririga- 
patam in A. D. 1610. It has already been shown 
that this Tremul Eaj neither retired noi* died in 
A. D. 1610 to enable Eaja Wodeyar to take pos- 
session of his capital. It is an incontrovertible 
fact that this Tremul Eaja continued as Viceroy 
till at least A. D. 1626, for we learn from inscrip- 
tions that down to that year he was making 
grants. From this it follows that if Eaja Wode- 
yar did not take possession of Seringapatam in 
A.D. 1610 then there was no occasion for hisalleged 
change of religion from the Jungum faith to the 
Vishnavite cult, such change .being according to 
Wilks one of the fundamental conditions for the 
deposition of the Viceroy. But, perhaps, the story 
of Eaja Wodeyar 8 conversion has a foundation in 
fact. It possibly indicates the dissolution 
of the nominal adherence of the Eajahs to the 
Jungum faith. This seems to be confirmed from 
the fact that grants to Vishnavite temples and 
Brahmans commence in hU reign and show them- 
selves always on the increase in the succeeding 
reigns. Inscriptions show that he made grants to 
the Melukote temple and Brahmans, to the Srinivasa 
temple on Karig^iMa hill near Seringapatam 
and to God Eamaohandra of Vahnipura ii^ 
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J3annur. Perhaps we may, in passing, note, in 
regard to most of these inscriptions, one of their 
leading characteristics. It is that they record in 
the majority of cases grants to Vishnavite Brah- 
mans and temples. Sometimes indeed the grants 
are in favour of Saivite and even Jain temples. 
But even in these latter cases they specifically 
record Vishnavite faith as the religion of the 
Maharajahs. Hardly any grants seem to have 
been made in favour of J ungumas. 

The reign of Kaja Wodeyar closed in A.D. 1617 
when his grandson Chama Baja Wodeyar VJ. 
succeeded him. He presented certain villages ex- 
clusively to Brahmans for securing Vaikunta Loka 
ftbe abode of Vishnu) to his ancestors. The in- 
scription recording this grant says that he was born 
to Narasaraja, son (»f B,aja Wodeyar, by the bless- 
ing of Lakshmipathi— possibly a reference to God 
Lakshmiramana of Mysore which according to 
ancient authors is the family deity of the Mysore 
Maharajahs. 

The next important king was the great Kanti- 
rava ^^^arasa Baja who came to the throne in 1638 
A. B. Tradition is even now strong on the point 
that he was a strict Vishnava. This is confirmed 
by inscriptions, one of which recording a grant to 
Brahmans calls him “ a very Narahari,” a praise 
which is confirmed by another inscription record- 
ing a grant to Meliikote Brahmins wherein the 
father of Kanlirava is spoken of as a staunch 
Vishnavite and Kantirava himself as an Avatar of 
Sri Krishna, born to chastise the Turushkas — 
probably referring to his successes against the 
Bijapur general Bana Dhoola Khan. It is also known 
that he built a Narasimha temple and richly en- 
dowed it. He was the first to establish a mint in 
the Kingdom and the coins issued by him bore on 
the obverse the figure of Narasimha. 

He was succeeded in A. D. 1669 by I)odda 
Heva Baja who was more famous for his religious 
munificence than for his administrative abilities. 
He built many villages for Brahmans and remitted 
assessments on their temples. 


Thus it would appear that from the earliest 
times Vishnavism was the religion of the Bajas of 
Mysore. The next Bajah's dealings with thj 0 
Jungums will show' whether his family could be 
deemed to have had any sympathy with them or 
their religion. 

Dodda Deva Bsija was succeeded by Chikka Deva 
Baja, who is spoken of by Wilks as “ the first w'ho 
can unquestionably be stated to have made public 
profession of Vishnu in 1687 A.D.” How far 
this may be taken to be correct muit be evident 
from what has been said above about the religion 
of the preceding Bajahs. His early life was 
spent in the company of Visha Laksha, the Jain 
Pandit, at Yelandur. He cannot then have been 
a Jungum as is alleged by Wilks, for the Jain 
Pandit’s sympathies seem to have been more with 
Brahmans than Jungums, as his murder by the 
latter and the recommendation of the Vishnava 
Brahman Tirumaliengaria for the premier’s post 
in succession to himself would seem to show. 
Chikka Deva’s financial measures raised a popular 
insurrrection in which the Jungum priests 
appeared us leaders. This raised the ire of Chikka 
Deva again.st them. He cunningly entrapped 
them and murdered four hundred of them most 
perfidiously besides seven hundred others who 
were murdered in the several Jungum Mutts. 

The successors of Chikka Deva Baja down to 
Hia lute Highness Sri Chama Bnjendra Wodeyar 
were all of the Vishnava faith even according to 
Wilks. This is also supported by inscriptions 
which record their grants to Brahmans and temples 
of that order. 

It remains now to explain the statemeni of 
Wilks that he saw several relations of the royal 
household professing the Jungama Beligion. 
During the time that Haidar had usurped the 
supreme authority of the State he turned out bis 
opponents from the palace and therein located his 
puppet Maharajahs, one of whom Chama 
Bajah, the father of Krishna Baja Wodeyar 
111, he placed under the guardianship of the 
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Junguina woman Mudda Mullama. She seems 
to have conducted the busines Of the palace, 
and, an might be expected, surrounded the Baja with 
men of her own religious persuasion. This in 
time led even to matrimonial alliances with neigh * 
bouring families of that religion, families which had 
at one time enjoyed independent positions as lo- 
cal dignitaries or petty Bajahs. These are perhaps 
the families referred to by Wilks. Their religion 
in no wise alters the religion of the Maharajahs, 
for even when the latter marry into families of a 
different relijfbs persuasion it is the first requisite 
of the marriage that the incoming party should 
embrace the religion of her lord. 

Likewise theJungum religion of the domestic 
servants may be referred to the insubordination 
of certain non-Jungum servants of Krishna Baja 
III. who summ arily dismissed them and ppt in 
their place at the request of a favourite of his the 
Jungamas. 

Finally we must note one curious fact. It is a 
well known custom that every Hindu names bis 
children after the gods or goddesses peculiar to 
his own religious order. Now a close examina- 
tion of the names borne by all the Maharajahs of 
Mysore from the earliest times to the present day 
shows that while they have borne certain names, 
such as Chaina Baj, Cbenna Baj, Baj Baj, and 
Deva Baj which are common to Brshman and 
the J^gamas, certain others such as Timroa Baj, 
Krishna Baj and Narasa Baj, which are exclusive- 
ly used by Brahmans, they never seem to have 
borne any names which are exclusively those that 
are borne by the J ungamas. Such for instance, as 
these that were borjie by the Bajahs of Coorg— 
Vira Raja, Muddu Baja, Nanda Baja, Linga Baja, 
names well bedtting the religion they professed. 

Thus, various considerations lead us to the con- 
clusion that Visb navis m has all along been the 
religion of the Mysore Maharajahs, a religion that 
n early limes contributed not a little towards 
ithe' consolfdation of the rising state of Mysore: 

C. HaTATADOlTA Bao. 


GUJARAT AND MODERN BENGAL! 
LITERATURE. 


T v\ as with very great interest that I read the 
short but very instructive article on Modern 
Bengali Literature by Babu Jnan Chandra 
Bannerjea, in the issue of the Indian Review for 
June last. The rapid survey that he takes of 
the advance made by Bengali in almost every 
branch of her Vernacular literature confirms 
the opinion that has long since been entertained 
that hers is one of the richest literatures of the 
land. Riches in literature, like the riches of 
Vidya (learning) mentioned in a Sanskrit Sloka 
partakes of the singular characteristic that it 
does not diminish by being imparted to others. 
Without being conscious of it, Bengal has been 
doing fur some parts of India what Sanskrit has 
been doing for it, and what English has been 
doing for the j^hole of the country enrichinfr 
the various literatures by means of translatioiiii 
and adaptations of works written in the language. 

Tow^ards the end of his article Mr. Bannerjea 
expresses a hope that his suggestion as to the 
interchange of thought between one province and 
another of India, through translations of some of 
the gems qf the literature of the one into the 
Other — a consummation devoutly to be wished - 
would not altogether be thrown aw^ay. He will be 
glad to know that, so far as Gujarat is concerned, 
even years before the emanation of such a sugges- 
tion, it had turned to Bengal to enrich a branch 
of literature in which it is sorely wanting. The 
entertaining and voluminous novel literature of 
the other side of India had more than a dozen 
years ago tempted the essays of one who, 
though an indifferent student of his own mother' 
tongue had through several reasons been able 
to master Be^ali. The name of the late Babu 
Bankim Cbanidra, and bis masterpieces— bis 
BUHm BrUehkhtfi and his Devi Chowdharani, bis 
Ananda Matha and His Raja^ha have long since 
been familiar to readers of Gujaratb Mr. Naraycn 
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lEemchandra to whom belongs the honor of 
fust introducing the delightful works of some 
of the best Bengali authors to Glujarat through 
the medium of translations, lias one great 
drawback in l4is otherwise meritorious enterprise ; 
his translations are too literal, and -preserve 
the Bengali idiom and syntax so unchanged 
that one feels as if one were reading Bengali in 
Gujarati characters. The way that he shewed, 
the penchant that was created in the reader ot 
the Jipan Prahhal and the Jipan Sandhya even 
though closed in uncouth language, led others 
to explore the mine to a greater depth, and the 
result has been that the province has been able 
to secure for itself nearly all that is best in the 
fiction of Bengal. We need not burden this 
article with naming all these great names whose 
works have found their way into Gujarati ; it 
would be enough to say that Bankirn Chandar 
Komosh C. Dutt, Sen and others have got an, 
abiding place in the popular literature of the 
province. 

Nor is it fiction only, which has thus got a hold 
on the mind of the ordinary reader. Poetry, such 
as the rarest gem in the poetic literature of Ben- 
gal— Michael Madhu Sudan DutPs Megha Natha 
Bndha Kabya^ religion, such as the works of 
JJabu Debendra Nath Tagore ; Biography — such as 
that of Chandi Charan Baneerjea’s life of Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar ; claims a number of 
readers which is daily increasing— most anxious and 
some of them very capable of interpreting 
the whole to their brother readers in choice 



Whether it is due to the close syntactical resem- 
blance between the Gujarati and Beqgali or 
whether it is due to some other cause there is no 
doubt that within the last decade, the number 
of Gujarati students of Bengali has increased most 
perceptibly. So far as the rest of India is con- 
cerned, this fact at the best possesses but a merely 
parochial interest. But still one cannot help 
putting to oneself the question why it is so. Very 


few people care to undergo the trouble of learning 
a foreign tongue simply for the fun of it. A 
great majority of people learn Bnglish to-day be 
cause it pays them to do so ; because they would be 
now here in the keen struggle for existence of 
the present day without it ; there is the mercenary 
motive at the bottom. Studying Bengali has no 
such hopes to raise in the minds of its students, 
because, here the appreciation of the work of the 
native author or translator has been till now so 
poor, that it is next to impossible to think that a 
Gujarati learns Bengali siiriply witi^a view to eke 
out his livelihood from that. There remains 
therefore only one alternative to account for the 
fact ; it is the homage that an inferior language 
always pays to its superior. Gujarati though rich 
enough — ^rich wdien compared with several other 
languages of India — is still poor compared to Bengal, 
aye, even to Marathi. And the fact of its having 
turned to Bengali for deriving some assistance there- 
from is nothing less than an index of the struggle 
it has now entered upon of elevating itself to the 
level of other superior Vernaculars with the help 
of its cultured and patriotic young men, who are 
sincerely working towards that end. We wish 
them God-speed. 

Khishnalal M. Jhayebi. 

THE PROPOSED MUSSALMAN UNIVERSITY, 


HEKB seems to be in Northern India a project 
to establish a Mussalman University with 
Aligarh as its centre. As its name implies 
the proposed University is intended exclusively for 
the Muhammadans. A contributor to the last nutifber 
of the Indian Review^ Mr. Ibrahim Qiiraiabi, B.A., 
hails the proposal as the panacea for the evils under 
which the Muhammadan community is at present 
suffering as regards the education of its youth. With 
all due deference to the well-meaning views of the 
gehtleifton, it is difficult to follow him where he 
attempts to mnke out a case for its existence. The 
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existence of a separate Mussalman University is 
likely to be attended with its own jvils which far 
outweigh the good arising therefrom. 

If the dreams of Mr. Ibrahim Quraislii were 
to be realised, there is reason to fear that much of 
the good done to the Indian nation at large by the 
other Universities may be undone by this Univer- 
sity. It was an evil moment when some of the 
leaders of the Muhmmadan community thought of 
establishing a College exclusively for the youths of 
their religion. 

Whatever ^||ference of opinion there may be as 
regards physical qualifications, the Hindu youth 
never falls short of his Muhammadan brother in in- 
tellectual, moral or aesthetic capabilities. The 
latter does not suffer in any way by being obliged 
to study in a College which admits students of all 
religious denominations. 

One of the main functions of higher education 
is to remove racial prejudices and to create that 
catholic spirit in man which lays aside all religious 
differences and views the Indian nation as a whole. 
The chief object of aUniversity is frustrated by the 
proposal under review fomenting as it does ill 
humours in its exclusiveness. 

The salvation of both the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans lies in setting aside^ these differences and 
becoming one nation. The feasibility of such a 
union becomes evident when one thinks of the 
Austrian empire or the Swiss republic. There are 
certai|E!trait8 of character in the Muhammadan suqh 
w intrepidity and straightforwardness Vhich the 
Hindu sorely lacks, while the latter has in him 
some other qualities wanting in his Muhammadan 
brother such as intelligence and adaptability 
without which no nation can survive 
the international struggle for existence. The 
characteristics of the two races are, as it were, 
supplementary and these must be welded together 
to constitute a worthy citizen of the empire. If 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan young m^ that 
are to be the furture salt of India were to be 
educated* in separate Colleges, there will he little 


scope for that happy blending and mutual ex. 
change of ideas betw'een them, which alone can 
make up for their respective difioiencies. The 
esprit de corps to be fostered should not be as 
Mr. Quraishi feems to think, of an exclusive nature. 

Not without reason Mr. Quraishi fears that 
the Government may “ not give its charter 
to the proposed University, because by doing 
so it would be encouraging sectarian insti- 
tutions.” This University is intended in his 
opinion to satisfy the special requirements of a 
special set of people. What are tliose special 
requirements which cannot be satisfied in the other 
Colleges? In such a case the Christians must 
have a University of their own, the Parsees one 
for themselves, and so on. ]f the principle is car- 
ried a little further there should be separate Univer- 
sities for the various castes among the Hindus. 

It is said that “ the proposed University will aim 
at satisfying those precise conditions, the absence 
of which in the existing institutions has led to the 
educational decadence of the Indian Muhammadansi. 
There cannot be any reasonable complaint of such 
a decadence. The old order of things has changed 
w’hen Arabic, Persian • and Sanskrit were the 
chief subjects of study. The new order of 
things has set in owing to the advent of the 
English w hich has brought along with it a flood of 
the Western light. The sacred languages of our 
country are no longer the gates of knowledge. 
They have been relegated to a secondary rank in 
the University instruction at present imparted. So 
there can be no imperative need for the exislence 
of a special sectarian University for the Muham- 
madans. 

The proposed University cannot be superior to 
the existing ones in spreading higher education 
among the Muhammadans. The scholarships which 
are proposed to be founded can as well find a place 
in the Colleges of the existing Universities. There 
are at present in our Colleges a number of 
scholarships exclusi^^ enjoyed by the Muham- 
madans. iNor can such a University better 
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operate on public opinion and rouse from 
lethargy and negligence those Muhanmdan 
I fathers >fho could, but do not, educate their child- 
ren. No Muhamadan considers it beneath his 
dignity to send his son to a College where young 
men of other nationalities also study. He does 
, not seem to have any positive aversion *’to such 
I sending. Only he does not take to higher education 
so readily as the Brahmin, not having as yet fully 
appreciated the benefits resulting therefrom. The 
remedy lies the other way, but not in founding a 
special University. 

Another contention in favour of the new Univer- 
sity is that *'it will introduceamongtheMiihamadans 
a higiier type of education than obtains in the coun- 
try and that it will not merely give its graduates a 
I quantity of information but make them a set 
I of thinking people.” Whether the existing 
L'niversities have failed in imparting that higher 
type of education is a question which is being 
thorouglily threshed out consequent on the report 
of the recent Universities Commission. If any 
tiling ]a impossible for the present Universities 
even after the proposed reforms are effected, 
what better means the new University will have 
at its command, or what superior material it will 
I have to work upon, it is difficult to understand. 
Better types of University can be brought into 
existence by the Hindus and the Muhamadaris 
jointly than by any of them separately. 

Lastly, Mr. Ibrahim Quraishi draws a glowing 
comparison between the proposed University and 
the mediaeval Universities of Christendom, \*hich, 
he 8ay.s, **have largely contributed to the unparallel- 
ed advance which the West has made in Arts and 
Sciences.” How far the mediaeval Universities 
deserve the praise bestowed on them is open to 
question. They imparted an instruction “which con- 
sisted in verbal legerdemain which developed only 
mechanism of reasoning and made the intelli- 
gence a prisoner of the formal syllogism.” It was 
renaissance that enfranchised the human mind, 
excited and revealed to itself the unconscious need 


of instruction and by the fruitful alliance of the 
Christian spirit and profane letters paved the way 
for the modern civilization of Europe. The ad- 
vent of the British rule and the establishment of 
the present Universities constitute the renais- 
sance of India and let there be no reversion to the 
iilu.strated epoch that preceded. 

This criticism has been offered not with any 
object of opposing the progress of higher education 
among the Muhamadans, but with the sincere hope 
that the energies of the leaders of that community 
will be directed towards the more mactical means 
of spreading higher education among their peopld; 
Instead of wasting labour and funds on the pro- 
posed University, would it not be more useful to 
found a number of scholarships for the Muhamadan 
Students in the existing Colleges ? By their in^ 
dividual as well as by their united exertions the 
leaders can induce their co-religionists to send up 
their sons for higher education. 

J. SUNDABABAMAITA. 

In this connection we may draw attention to 
the following observations of the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission. “In connection with the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh pro- 
posals have been put forward from time to time 
for the creation of a Muhamadan University. It 
does not appear that these proposals have received 
the support which would be necessary to give the 
scheme a practical character. And even if resources 
adetj[uate to the formation of a complete Univer- 
sity, were forthcoming, it is for Government to 
decide as to the expediency of creating a denomi- 
national University. In the present circumstanced 
of India, we hold that while no obstacle should^ be 
placed in the way of denominational Colleges, it is 
important to maintain the undenominational 
character of the Universities.” EcL I, B, 

JOHN MOHLEY'S LIFE OF COBDEN. 

BEW ABRIDGED EDITION. 

Price as. 8 (Eight;. * 
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THE UTILISATION OF “ WASTES.”* 


HEBE are few more important subjecta 
bearing on a country’s industrial progress 

and development than the utilisation of all 
by-products and wastes.” Much has been 
accomplished here and in the United States in this 
regard during the last two decades, and undi- 
minished attention is still being given to the mat- 
ter, especially in America. It is significant of the 
place which the subject holds in the States that a 
Census bulletin has just been issued devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of “ The Utilisation of Wastes 
and By-products.” Mr. S. N. 1). Nortli, Chief 
Statistician for Manufactures in the Census, in 
writing an introduction to the bulletin, points out 
correctly that it is impossible to measure statisti- 
cally the addition to the wealth of the country 
created by turning to some useful purpose the 
residues which were formerly thrown away or left 
to rot, but the volume thus preserved must be 
enormous. As one indication, too, of the benefits 
resulting from such savings, it may be noted that 
in every instance cited in the report it is found 
that this utilisation has resulted in a definite 
cheapening ot the cost of the products to the 
consumer. 

Every particle of an organic or inorganic sub- 
stance has a useful part to play in contributing to 
human necessities or pleasures, and when it per- 
forms no function towards some useful end, or 
remains dormant, it shows that the ingenuity and 
enterprise of man have not ^reached their fullest 
development, or that the arts of the laboratory 
have not revealed ail the secrets of Nature. Taking 
the various industries, one after another, it can be 
shown what has been accomplished towards obtains 
ingtlK^bject so much desired. m* 

In the iron and steel industry the economic 
uses of furnace slag have been very greatly deve- 
loped within the last few years. Formerly this 
slag was carted away from the furnace and was 
disposed of in the most available place as so much 
refvse material hardly worth the cost of carting. 
A considerable portion of this waste is now' put 
to some profitable use as a substitute for artificial 
porphyry in the construction of buildings and for 
street pavements. Good bricks for one thing are 
made out of it. Slag cement works have also been 
established in a number of European countries, 
notably in Germany. Thomas or basic slag is now 
used by fertiliser manufacturers in large quifeities 
insteaa of ^imported phosphate ruck, especially in 

* Reprinted from ** The Investor’s Chronicle. ” 


Germany. A very important innovation in the 
metallurgical industry in Germany has been the 
utilisation of the waste gases of blast furnaces for 
working gas engines. This use adds a profit of 
$ 1 25c. per ton in pig iron production. Gas oti- 

gines for utilising these gases were introduced into 
Germany about 1898, and blast-furnace gas engines 
of large dimensions have already been erected at 
different places in that country. 

In the case of lumber and timber, nearly all of' the 
former waste products are now turned to some 
utility, and some of the new products thus formed 
are of considerable value. Of this latter class may 
be mentioned sawdust, w hich was formerly corjsi- 
dered an absolute waste mateiiai, and was allowed 
to float dow'n the stnjam or was thrown into a heap 
where it could be most convoiiiontly disposed of. 
French cabinet makers have fiiund a w'ay of pre- 
paring this material w hich givi s it a value far above 
that of solid timber by a process combining the use 
of the hydraulic press and thii application of in- 
tense heat. By this sawdust is formed into a solid 
mass, capable of being moulded into any shape and 
of receiving a brilliant polish, and possessing a 
durability and a beauty of appearance nut found in 
ebony, rosewood or •mahogany. The production 
of acetic acid, wood naphtha and tar from saw'dust 
is one of the latest enterprises in Norway, a fac- 
tory having been started at Fredrikstad capable of 
distilling 1,00,000 tons of sawdust a year. Tlie 
factory also manufactures charcoal briquettes which 
are exported to the Netherlands. 

The utilisation of wood pulp in tlie inunufacture 
of paper is not new, but its increased use is very 
marked. Tlie utilisation of the needle-shaped 
leaflet of the pine tree, either alone or in combi- 
nation with some other fibre, as cotton, for exam- 
ple, has frequently been attempted with more or 
less success, the purpose being to produce an arti- 
cle of commercial value for textile or other purposes. 
Near Breslau, in Silesia, there liave been erected 
factories that convert the pine needles into what 
is called “ forest w’ool ” for wadding. In the 
manufacture of paper the recovery of soda 
is an instance of the creation of a valuable 
side product. The alkaline liquors in which rags 
and other paper-making material had been boiled 
were at one time allowed to run to waste, but this 
is no longer permitted in well conducted mills. 

It is needless to say that slaughter-houses furnish 

a multitude of by-products which are utilised on a 
commercial scale. The products of the grey brain- 
matter of calves are now employed in the treat- 
ment of nervous j^ctions. The blood 
slaughtered animals has long been utilised for the 
production of albumen, for the use of tfie 
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printer, the tanner, the sugar refiner, and others, 
f Ijh bones of animals are used for a score of 
different purposes ; those coming from the cooked 
meat are boiled and tiie residual fat and gelatine 
are extracted ; the former is used in the manufac- 
ture of soap and the latter for various objects, as 
transparent coverings for chemical preparations, 
etc. The bones from the feet of cattle are used 
for whatever purpose ivory is used, sincog^he hard 
[ bone takes a very high polish. The knuckles from 
these bones are cut off and used in the manufac- 
ture of glues and for fertiliser. The tips of horns 
are sawn off, and the horn is split and pressed out 
into a flat plate under heat and pressure. These 
plates are used in the manufacture of combs, backs 
of brushes, large buttons, etc. The tip of the 
horn is made into mouthpieces for pipes and 
various other articles. The horn scrap is used 
for fertiliser. Hoofs are sorted into three grades ; 
white hoofs, which are sent to Japan and there 
used in the manufacture of various ornaments ; 
striped hoofs, which are worked up into buttons and 
horn ornaments ; and black hoofs, which are used 
ill the manufacture of cyanide of potassium for 
gold extraction, and also ground up to make fertili- 
ser for use of florists, grape-growers and others. 
Neat's-Foot oil is extracted fi^bm the feet, and 
various oils are taken from different portions of 
the animals. 

A valuable branch of the utilisation of fat of beef 
and hogs is the manufacture of substitutes for butter. 
A large industry has grown up in the manufacture 
of such articles as butterine and oleomargarine, 
i Another important article obtained from fat is gly- 
I cerine, which is brought into commerce as refined 
I or distilled glycerine or as an element in glycerine 
Hoaps, toilet preparations, roller compositions, etc. 

I Ked bone marrow is another valuable by-product of 
I the slaughter-houses, and so is gelatine or, in its 
lower grades, glue. 

The woollen industry furnishes a number of 
loaterials formerly regarded as w'aste that are now 
'Utilised in the industry itself and for pharmaceuti- 
cal and other purposes. The principal articles of 
waste are rags and wool-grease. The former is 
reconverted into wool, and used the same as the 
original raw material, M’hile the latter is employed 
in other industries. The sheep obtains from the soil 
of the pastures upon which it feeds a considerable 
portion of potash which, after circulating through 
the system of the animals, is excreted with other 
matter from the skin and becomes attached to the 
'J^ool. This excretion is known by the French as 
' and oftentimes constitutes, together with 

Nirt that is mixed with it, two-thirds of the 
of the fleece. 


The most useful by-product of the woollen in- 
dustry is undoubtedly woollen rags, that may be 
re-converted into wool. Formerly these rags were 
mostly thrown away. No waste of this kind m 
now permitted, but every woollen rag, in whatever 
form it m^y appear, unless completely worn out, 
is re-used in manufacture to appear again in cloth- 
ing. Such rags are used and re-used until there is 
absolutely nothing left of them that can be utilised, 
when they are mixed with hoofs, horns, and the 
blood from slaughter-houses, and melted with 
wood ashes and scrap iron for material out of 
which the beautiful Piussian blue is made. 

The manufacture of cotton-seed oil and all of 
its resultant by-products is referred to as furnish- 
ing, as it undoubtedly does, one of the best ex- 
amples of the development of a business based 
upon the utilisation of a waste product. Cotton 
seed was a garbage in 1860, a fertiliser in 1870, a 
cattle food in 1880, and a table food and many 
things else in 1890. It has been computed that 
as late as 1870 only 4 per cent, of the seed pro* 
duced (from a cotton crop of 3 million bales) was 
utilised in the oil business. In 1890 this had in- 
creased to 25 per cent, of the seed on a crop of 7^ 
million bales, and in 1900 it was 53 per cent, on a 
crop of 9f million bales. A ton of seed is esti- 
mated to yield about 1,000 pounds of hulls. One 
of the greatest developments in the business dur* 
ing the past few years has been the utilisation of 
these hulls for cattle food. Previously they were 
considered a great nuisance around the mills, and 
in order to get rid of them the mills used them 
for fuel, the ashes being utilised for fertilisers, as 
they contain a large amount of potash. 

In the dyeing industry many by-products are 
used which have contributed largely to the great 
progress that has been made in manufacturing 
within the last one or two decades. Of these by- 
products the most conspicuous and valuable are 
those obtained from coal tar or gas tar, which, not 
many years agp, was a waste material difficult to 
get rid of. It could not be thrown into streams 
because of its polluting the waters,, nor could it be* 
disposed of by burial because of its destructive 
effect upon vegetation, and it had to be disposed (|f 
by burning. These by-products have now become 
of the highest value, not only for the production of 
exquisite dyes, but for medicines and disinfectants, 
and for the production of a saccharine substance 
several hundred times sweeter than su^r. 

Space does not permit me to pursue this interest- 
ing matter further, but what has been said indi- 
cates ti9^ the subject forms an interesting chapter 
in the manufacturing development of the world. 

Hbvbx G, KnTBapGB. 
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Cbe TRIlorlb of Soolts- 


CAPT. JOHN BROWN OF “HARPER’S 
FERRY," hy John Neiuton. (Mr. Fitkfr Unwin.) 

How many of those to whom the lines 
“John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave 
But his soul’s marching on” 
are familiar, know anything of the man to whom 
they refer or the cause on behalf of which he perish- 
ed ? As Mr. Newton says on the first page of his 
book “ it is very difficult for the generation which 
has grown up since the Great Civil War of America 
to realize the awful horrors of that system of domes- 
tic slavery which so long stained the fair fame of 
the United States and brought untold suffering 
upon millions of human beings whose only fault was 
that they had Negro-blood in their vein.” 
At the time of the Declaration of Independence in 
1770 slave holding was not only practised in each 
of the thirteen states of which the Union was 
then constituted, but was also recognised by law. 
Gradually however natural causes and greater 
moral enlightenment led to the gradual disappear- 
ance of slavery from the Northern States— and 
the growth of hatred and abhorrence for the 
system — which found expression in legislation so 
early as 1787 when the whole of the North West 
Territory was declared free ground on which it 
was ille^ to hold slaves. With the admission of 
each new State to the Union the question had to 
be fought out whetber.it should be slave or free 
and for the next 5 yea^s the slave problem 
was the great political touchstone alike in Con- 
gress and Benate. By the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 an attempt was made to solve the prob- 
lem by drawing a border line between slavery and 
freediBmi at SB** 30^ N. Lat., south of this being 
dedicated to slavery and north of it to freedom, but 
“ like all political compromises invi^ving a moral 
question it brought only temporary peace.” The 
Hstension of theJUniou w'estward, and the attempt 
of the Northerners to assert the right of Congress to 
pi^ibit slavery in all the territories of the Union 
led to another crisis, which was scarcely arrested 
by a second compromise which included a stronger 
Fugitive Slave Law jeopardising the safety of twenty 
thousand leaped slaves living at peace in the 
Northern States. The passing of Personal Liberty 
Acts however minimised the extent of the operation 
of this infamoue measure. In 1854 was introduced 
the third Nebraska Bill which evolved two territo- 
ries Nebraska dnd Kansas out of one and declared 
the oompromise to be inoperative and left 


the question of freedom and slavery to be decided 
by the territories themsidves. This measure made 
Kansas ‘ the cockpit, ’ as Mr. New ton says of the 
contending parties— and the history of the next few 
years is largely taken up with the decision of the 
question whether this should be a slave or Free 
State. It is at this point that John Brown first be- 
comes prominent. Born at Torrington, Connecti- 
cut in j^OO, he had all his life been a sturdy 
sympatTOer with the Negroes, but it was the acci- 
dent of his son’s having settled in Kansas which led 
to his giving practical demonstration of his aboli- 
tionist views. 

A very determined attempt was made by the 
adjoining state of Missouri to terrorize Kansas 
into voting with the Southerners. In 1854 secn^t 
organizations were reformed all along the frontier— 
and these border ruffians rushed into Kansas, took 
possession of more than half the polling stalions 
when the first election of a delegate to Congress wiw 
taking place, and, allowing no one to vote who vva^i 
know'n to favour abolition, succeeded in securing 
the election of the pro-slavery candidate. The 
Squatters in Kansas were chiefly men froju the 
North — with abolitionist sympathies, but for the 
time being they were worsted and the election of 
the Territorial Legislature in March 1855 w as no 
less gross an outrage upon the principles of popiilai’ 
sovereignty. John Brown’s sons were among 
the sufferers from the self-styled ‘ law ami 
order,’ men from Missouri — and it was in 
response to their appeals for assistance that 
John Brown left his home at North Elba in 
the autumn of 1855 to strike the first blow' for f ree- 
dom. A graphic account of the Kansas Border 
Wars will be found in Mr. New'ton’s pages. At Ossa 
Wattomie Brown defeated a superior force of 
Missourians and afterwards at Lawrence the head- 
quarters of the Free-soilers he was largely respon- 
sible for the repulse of a very determined attack. 
After tw'o years’ incessant labour John Brown left 
Kansas— having done much, but eager to do more. 

The attack upon Harper's Ferry was not made 
until 1859. The interval was spent in preaching i 
the crusade through the Eastern States, raising j 
funds and preparing equipment. Harper’s Ferry 
situated on the borders of Virginia near the junc- 
tion of the Potomac and Shenandoat rivers, was at 
that time the U. S. Arsenal. John Brown believed 
that if a successful attempt was made upon 
general rising of the Negroes w'ould follow and the 
abolition of slavery become A fail 
night of 16th October 1859 accompanied by t'''® 
of his sons and a few devoted adherents he let 
Kennedy’s Farm wlferehis stores of arms and am- 
munition had been dandestmeiy collected and 
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\uth little difficulty made himself master ot* the 
armoury. But a fatal spirit of indecision rendered 
the whole enterprise abortive. The slaves did not 
rise as he expected. An express train which he 
could have * held up ’ was after a short delay allow- 
ed to proceed with the news of his attack direct to 
Washington ;U. S. troops were sent to Harper’s 
Ferry and on Tuesday the 18Lh October, Brown 
who had been maintaining a stiibbc^ defence 
of the armoury for thirty six hours capitulated. 
Of his two sons one was killed in the fight 
and the other mortally wounded, and of his 
total force of 22 men ten were killed, seven 
captured and only five esaped. John Brown, 
himself unwounded at the moment of surrender 
received a blow on the head, and two bayonet 
thrusts from his enraged captors, and lay gnawing 
ill pain for twenty hours before being taken to 
Charlestown Jail. After a trial, in which the bitter 
feelings of the pro-slavery party prevented him 
fn)in getting a fair hearing John Brown was con- 
victed and on the morning of 2iid December hanged 
as a common felon. But tlie cause for which he died 
did nob die with him. Brown’s daring attempt 
roused the abolitionist spirit in the North to fever 
heat and made Abraham Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency certain. Lincoki’s election led to the 
Southern States voting themselves out of the union 
-and the results of the war which followed are 
a matter of history. “As the Northerners marched 
to victory through long years of Idoody warfare, it 
was with John Bi own’s name on their lips, and 
his spirit in their hearts.” Mr. Newton is to be 
congratulated on a singularly interesting biography, 
lie is no blind hero- worshipper, but sees the weak- 
ness in John Brown’s character as well as its 
strength. An extremely religious man, he appears 
to have believed himself to be God’s appointed 
instrument for the abolition of slavery. The 
descendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, it may 
be said the Cromwellian spirit was in his 
blood. His letters and the glimpses of his home 
life afforded us show him to have been a 
devoted husband and a loving father. Perhaps not 
the least interesting feature of Mr. Newton’s book 
is the way he shows how ail the masterminds of 
America at that time, Thoreau, Emerson, Wendel 
Philips and Whittier were in sympathy with John 
Brown’s aims and even in the dark days after 
Harper’s Ferry foresaw the far reaching effects 
of that splendid failure. 


THE CONQUEROR: By Qtrtrude Aih^-ton 

{Macmilldn ^ Go., London.) 

A welcome addition to tbe series of powerful 
novels frouj^tbe facile pen of this gifted writer. 
The book gives us the life-story of Alexander 
Hamilton, ‘ who was the brain of the .American 
Republic during the troublous times which brought 
it into being and set it up to become to-day the 
most advanced community in the world. The char- 
acter in which this rather submerged hero is now 
presented to us in the attractive pages of the book 
before us, will come as a revelation to those who 
are familiar only with the commonplaces of the 
current historic accounts treating of the American 
Revolution and the Great Republic. An illegiti- 
mate son of a Dutch mother and a British soldier, 
born in a remote island of tbe West Indies, 
Alexander rose to prominence by ihe sheer force 
of his supreme and unquestioned genius and exal- 
ted character, which had a unique opportunity for 
development in the romantic period of a great 
nation’s struggle and re-birth. During the War, 
Alexander early attracted the attention of 
Washington, who promptly took him under his 
wings, and the infant prodigy thus became an infant 
Secretary, and soon in the fulness of time into an 
infant Minister as well. He was the greatest 
authority in Finance of his time, and one of the 
small band of powerful intellects whose labours have 
produced tbe modern science of economics. When 
not actively engaged in Politics, he was earning a 
lucrative and honorable income at the bar, where 
he occupied the foremost position, declining more 
than once the Chief- Judgeship of the United States. 
The conception of the Republic, the settlement of 
its constitution, and its safe navigation through 
the dangers of its early days are all traced to the 
luminous genius of this nation-maker and 
the name of even Washington sinks into signifi- 
cance, when we read the romantic presentment of 
this historic character so graphically sketched in 
the pages before us. The author very becomjiMgly 
draws a gentle sponge over the notorious eplMes 
of his private life, though there is no doubt that 
the account.here given of the causes that Jjid to 
the final duel has greater air of probability than 
the commonly accepted versions of this sad affair. 

There can be no doubt that the author has admi- 
rably succeeded in the difficult art of relating a 
biography in die guise of a novel, and we can 
confidently recommend the book to our readers as 
a triumph in the department of novels ** wijJi a 
purpose.^ 
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A SKETCH OF THE VEDANTA PHILO- 

SOPHY by M. S. Tripathi. {Cloth Bound 

B$, IS an. To be had of G. A. Natesan ^ Oo., 

Esplanade^ Mculras.) 

This excellent lilile volume pre^nts to its 
i*eaders a lucid and masterly summary ot* the lead- 
ing tenets of the Vedanta philosophy. It also 
contains a .short account of the life of an 
eminent modern Indian administrator and 
statesman who identified himself with that 
philosophy and served as an object lesson 
as to what it can do to elevate and ennoble 
human life. It has often been said that the Vedanta 
is a philosophy of dreamy idealism and depressing 
pessimism, and offers little or no guidance to the 
human soul in its struggle with the stern realities 
of life. Mr. Tripathi has shown in this volume 
the utter inadequacy of tins view and further 
pointed out that the noblest teachings of the 
Vedanta harmonize with the mature utterances of 
the world's greatest thinkers, ancient and modern. 
That the human soul is essentially divine, that its 
entanglement in Samsara or thecycleof existence is 
the result of nescience, that the removal 
of its ignorance by the grace of God reveals to it 
its nature, purity and perfection and its oneness 
with the Universal Atman, that in this self-realisa- 
tion it experiences a “ peace that passeth under- 
standing,^’ and a “joy unspeakable and full of 
glory” — these are the cardinal doctrines of the*' 
Vedanta philosophy. Says Mr. Tripathi ; — 

The excellence of this philosophy is that it 
begins with the idea of God, who is, as it were, 
a circle whose centre is everywhere, and whose 
circumference is nowhere ; wl^ transforms into 
His own likeness the mind that receives Him. 

‘ It is at once the centre and circumference of 
knowledge’ and is capable of continual expan- 
sion. It leads to all that is good, just, and - 
beautifut; * It is at the same time the root atitf 
the blossom of all other systems of thought.’ It 
is, in short, ‘ the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds.’ \Vhile 
geMral ideas are powerful, while obstructions are 
necessary, while mankind are apt to crave after 
perfection, and ideals have an acknowledged value, 
so long the Vedanta philosophy is sure to continue. 

And again The task of the Vedanta is to 
teach the cognition of Baehchidamnda Brahmam, 
It {Brahmagnana) is the only road to the perfect 
beatitude, the highest aim of man, the final re- 
lease. It establishes that Jiva, the individual self, 
is, ill realty, identical with Brahinan, the Highest 
8elf, add separated from It, as it were, only by 
a falsa surmise due to Nescience. The Vedanto 
assumes the doctnne of Maya from which suc- 


cessive emanations proceed, to enable the student 
to understand more easily the inscrutable problem 
of Creation, and so on. Maya is super-imposed 
on Brahman by Nescience, Avidya, but when the 
higher knowledge arises she becomes subliited, 
and the identity of the self — the Divine in man and 
the Divine in the Universe — with the Highest Self 
becomes self-evident. 

Mr. THpathi has done great service to tlm 
.srudents of religion by his Ieai*ned exposition of 
t hese doctrines and by presenting them in a light 
which the modern mind can easily comprehend. 
He has brought together within a short compass 
the best that is known and thought in the world 
on the subject of the Vedanta and he will feel 
amply repaid for his labour if the ideal of life and 
conduct wliich ha seeks to set forth in these pages 
re-awakens in the hearts of his countrymen u 
genuine enthusiasm for humanity and love for God. 

THE PLEASURES OF LITERARY PUR- 
SUITS : A LECTURE, by E. Lahouchm 

Thornton. Price as. 4. (6^. A. Naie.^an ^ Co., 

Esplanade^ Madras.) 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth, and that is very plain when Mr. Thornton 
speaks on his favourite topic of novelists and poets 
and historians. One feels grateful for his men- 
tioning with appreciation men like Gladstone and 
John Morley, for it is not the fashion among the 
Indian Civilians to show any leanings towards 
liberalism in statesmanship when here. It is 
something that an Indian Civil Servant in talking 
to a Hindu Literay Union can say: *In these 
days of ‘ Imperialism' it is significant to remerfiber 
that the great Spanish Empire which was at one 
time the most pow'erfiil in the world has been 
reduced to its present impotence by a passionate 
greed for expansion beyond the limits which the 
resources of the Empire could cope with.” We 
can listen with edification to such a gentleman 
when he reproaches us for lack of moral back-bone. 
Better counsel could not be given to young men 
than the following : “ Gird yourself with the 

breastplate of purity and with the shield of truth. 
Be prepared to sacrifice everything for principles. 
Shake off the false fear of results. Win for your 
countrymen that reputation for integrity which 
it is the proud boast of Englishmen to possess. 
And then having ensconced yourself in a halo of 
immaculacy, set before yourself the single aim of 
doing what you can to make the world a happier 
and better place when you leave it, than when 
you entered it.” Th#4$ooklet deserves to be read 
by all. 
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medical jurisprudence, toxico- 
logy AND PUBLIC HEALTH hy Profenm- 
Olaister. (E. and S. Livingitme, Edinburgh.) 
We congratulate Professor Glaister on his 
happy compressing three kindred subjects 

into a single volume, convenient in size and attrac- 
tive in form. In these days of rapid book-making 
it is not the bulk which gives value to a work but 
the capacity of the author to put into a small com- 
pass what might in old days have been diffusely 
spread over many volumes, without at the same 
time allowing anything w’orth mentioning being 
(imilted. From this point of view Professor 
(rlaister's work is a departure from the time-honour- 
ed custom, but the departure is justified by the 
fact that many Examining Boards combine the 
three subjects included in the title for a single 
maximum, though in India Medical Juris- 
prudence and Toxicology are taken together, and 
Public Health forms a subject by itself. As the 
author says in his preface it is more rational to 
combine the three subjects of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Toxicology, and Public Health as they all 
deal with the relations of the Medical man wdth 
the Public and the State. Modern researches are 
chielly in the direction of Preventive Medicine 
rather than of therapeutic measures as the greatest 
good to the largest number accrues from what 
concerns the public in general. 

There is a significance in tlie order in wdiich the 
subjects are taken up. First comes Medical Juris- 
prudence wliicli treats of cases in which the medical 
man has little else to do than to help the 
administration of Law. The second subject of 
Toxicology affords scope for the medical man to 
help the law in ministering justice as well as to 
relieve the sufferer from the effects of poison. 
Third comes the most important subject of Public 
Health w'hich deals witli preventive medicine and 
defines the relationship between man and the State 
in matters affecting health, and in endeavours to 
secure highest happiness with least pain. 

The book opens with a chapter on Legal Crimi- 
nal Procedure. The next chapter on Medical 
Evidence is very elaborately written in which every 
conceivable difficulty is explained away. In India 
where the language of the medical certificate is 
: English and different from the languageof the people 
the difficulty of exactly guaging the significance 
nf words and phrases is too often felt especially in 
the depositions given by the members of the less 
educated sections of the medical profession. To 
the initial chapters are invaluable. 

^^nder the head of Personal Identity, Anthro- 
pometry and Gal ton's finger-print-method are 
^ully gone into. The former has not come into 


use except in prisons and the latter is just now' 
being enforced in public offices. Recently it has 
come to our knowledge that in a big institution the 
officers concerned allowed the finger-print of a 
wrong finger to be taken on the certificate. 
When it went up to the head office it was found 
that it did not agree witli what had been 
taken before. False personation was suspected 
and the matter was investigated wdth the result 
that the discrepancy was traced to the carelessness 
of the office. Personal identity by the aid of 
scars, photographs and tattoo-marks is discussed 
in greater detail than usual. A most 
exliaiistive list of cases and signs of d( ath with a 
few' appropriate remarks under each head is follow'- 
ed up by a consideration of their medico-legal bear- 
ings. Then follow laws relating to Deaih certifica- 
tion, which is compulsory in England nob only on 
the part of the head ( J’ the family but also on the 
medical man under whose treatment the deceased 
was before death. It will be long before such a 
law could become practicable or iisofiil in India 
whei*e the quack, the Vidyan and the Hakim still 
command greater confidence Ilian the scientifically 
trained medical man of the English system. 

Lunacy is treated only in its medico-legal as- 
pects, its aetiology and treatment being left to be 
gathered from w'orks on medicine. 

The second section of the work on Toxicology be* 
gins by laying down the laws regulating the sale of 
poisons. These will ualufally be found by an 
Indian student to be very stringent, as in India evi ri 
uncertificated and unqualified persons are allowed 
to vend poisonous drugs. Although year after year 
chemical examiners recommend the enactment of 
law's which will restrict the sale of poisons to the 
tiained and therefore to more responsible persons, 
the Government has not been able to see its wav to 
carry out the recommendation fully. Fiuir Chapters 
are devoted to poisons, and in addition to the 
classification and general consideration^, symptoms, 
poisonous dose, treatment and the methods of 
chemical analysis are also given. ^ 

The third section embraces Public Health which 
is treated from the standpoint of the sanitarian. 
The arrangement is novel but the inl'orraalion is 
up-to-date. Diagrams of grates, artificial fans, 
valves, ventilators are far too advanced for India 
in general. 

The ventilators, sinks, traps and >uch other 
modern contrivances receive a fair share of atten- 
tion. But personal hjgieiie, fo<*d, clothing, exer- 
cise and such other subjects w hich concerns mor^ 
the individuals than the public in general are omit- 
ted. General considerations onFo^ uie treated Of 
in Text-Books of Physiology, but the means of 
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ditnction of poisonous or decomposed foods and 
adirlterations come under the province' of Public 
Health ; also the microscopic examination of the 
materials of clothing men wear, and of the soil 
thev live on. While due prominence is given to 
every modern discovery in connection uith 
ventilation, waterservice, and sewage-removal 
certain matters such as those relerred to, if includ- 
ed, would have added considerably to the value of 
the work. The author iinist have reasons of his 
own for omitting them, but if they are only to 
keep the size <if the book within the limits of a 
single volume, it must be stated that completeness 
is sacrificed to convenience, and efficiency to 
appearance. 

Chapters on oaths, professional secrecy and 
medical evidence are dealt with in so thorough and 
practical a manner that almost every conceivable 
difficulty which a medical witness is likely to meet 
with has been met. 

The author has brought to bear on the prepara- 
tion of the work his mature experience in the field 
in which he is an undoubted master. Throughout 
the work discussions of theoi ies and opinions are 
subordinated to the exposition of the principles of 
practice. Cases from authentic sources are chosen 
to illustrate the principles inculcated. The wood- 
cuts are all happily selected and are remarkable for 
their clearness. Sections of the Codes of Law a/e 
interspersed throughout the text so as to make any 
reference to legal Text-Books almost unnecessary. 
Information of purely legal nature is given in 
small type so that ir. may be skipped over by the 
general reader. 

BETWEEN THE DARK«AND THE DAY 

LIGHT I By Richard Marsh. {George Bell and 

SonSf LondonJ) 

Under the above rather esoteric title, we are 
treat^^^ a number of exceedingly well-told short 
stories. All the stories Jire very interesting re^^ 
ing, particularly “The Juryman "and “ Em." A 
Juryman in a sensational Will case, by the most 
es^aordinary coincidence, finds that he is the 
most material witness in the case going on in court 
before him as it was he who had carelessly lost 
the*bag which had contained the lost Will whose 
existence was in dispute in the case. The hunt 
for the Will by the desperate and conscience- 
slnbken Juryman who of course finds it at the last 
moment and thus saves a catastrophe for the young 
lady whose fortunes depend on it, is told with 
graphic touch and wealth of humour. We have no 
^oe to enhiilKO on the merits of the other tales. 
For these we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. J^hey will amply repay perusal and will 
afford 'miy enjoyable company during odd half 
hours or on a Bailway Journey. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF COM 
PARATIVE LEGISLATION. Published hy 
John Murray. 

The appreciative notice of the life of Lord Watson 
which leads the contents will be read with great 
interest in this country. Lord Watson was the 
strong Judge of the Judicial Committee of tlie 
Privy Council in his days. He is responsible for 
many a pronouncement on Indian questions. 
Though we cannot say that his decisions wen. 
always right, it was clear from the outset that a 
very strong and clear intellect was being applied to 
the elucidation of Indian Law. 

Mr. Haldane^s discourse upon the constitution 
of the Empire and the development of its councils 
is more political than legal. It is no doubt not 
easy to draw the line between political and legal 
considerations in discussing constitutional Law, 
and if there is more of statesmanship and less of 
legal suggestion in the paper, it is due to 
the fact that Mr. Haldane though a very eininetif 
lawyer is a greater patriot even. We have 
the fault to find with the admirable paper of 
D •. MacDonnel on the number of Judges in differ- 
ent ctmntries. He does not seem to recognise 
India at all. No country is better served by its 
subordinate judiciary than India, nowhere is the 
pay more inadequate and in no part of the w orld 
are there less number of judges proportionate to 
the population than in this country. 
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■ REFORM IN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA- 

Mr. C. W. Whish a retired Indian Civilian in 
the course of an article in the September number 
of East and West pleads for a series of reforms 
in the Indian Administrative system, reforms 
the adoption of which according to the writer 
would be a mucli better support to the British 
(rovernmeiit in India and a better safeguard 
against Bussiau designs than an aggressive for- 
ward policy which apart from its ccjstliness “ ends 
in the attention of Government being so much 
taken up with matters outside India, that the 
much more important subject of internal affairs is 
neglected.” The reforms which according to 
Mr. Whish “will strengthen our hold on the 
affections of the Indian people,” are six in number.. 

1. An imperial contribution to “ the cost of the 
Indian army as” it will probably satisfy India and 
create in the minds of the leaders of her political 
thought the conviction that we really desired to 
be true and juat in all our dealings with her. 

2. A cheaper administration. What is wanted 
is total remodelling and reconstruction. 

A greater regard than at present is shown 

for the wishes and feelings of the people. The 
great lesson of the other side of the shield, the 
ability to look at things from points of view other 
than our own though perhaps more important 
than any other is yet the most difficult of any 
portion of the training and discipline of life. 

4. The plunder and oppression of the people 
under legal forms is an evil which can only be re- 
medied by radical changes in the present system 
of Government. 

It is in the Courts of law that this “ legal plunder and 
oppression ” takes place in the most glaring manner. 
Thete are not a few thinkers on Indian subjects, who 
consider that the whole machinery of European jurispru- 
dence, with its attendant myrmidons in Stamp and Re 
Ristration Law, and the like, is utterly unsuitable forlndia. 
The pure justice which is to be found within the Courts, 
and which the people value so highly, is often obscuYed, 
find kept away from those who need it most, by the 
atmosphere of complicated procedure and manufactured 
evidence banging over them. Simple laws, codified 
wherever possible, a simple and a more final eystepp of 
.instice is loudly called for. 


5. The Parliamentary representation of India. 
One of the simplest methods of solving this 
question would be to induce the semi-indepen- 
dent princes to accept a seat in the House of 
Lords. 

6. The resuscitation of the village communi- 
ties. What is wanted is ; — 

A soil of self-government thoroughly suited to the 
country, and one adapted to the purpose of political edu- 
cation, an intermediary between rulers and ruled, and a 
means of instruction to both as to the views and wishes 
of the other. A jiiachinery for softening the asperities 
of our administration in almost all departments, and 
pFirticulai ly in those of Land Revenue, Jurisprudence and 
direct taxation. An organisation for the supply of capital 
to the agricultuiist on easy terms, and for the utilisation 
and fructification of his savings. A means of spreading 
the knowledge of agricultuial improvements and stimu- 
lating commeice and technical education. A means of 
controlling the evil-disposed members of the village 
community and giving a diicct stimulus to morality and 
orderly life. Also a means of checking the undue con- 
sumption of intoxicants. 

lieferring to these needed reforms suggested 
by Mr. Whish, Mr. Bichard Charles Saunders 
writes to India stating that none of them appears 
to he in the category of boons, Mr. Saunders 
suggests tlie following ; — 

(1) An Imperial Advisory or Privy Council for all 
India composed, in the first instance, of 200 selected 
hereditary Princes and Nobles of the highest rank, an 
elected Committee of which to form a Court of Peers, 
with rights and privileges equal, at least, to those 
belonging to Peers in England. (2) Provincial Advi- 
sory Councils composed of local hereditary nobles and 
other eminent men. (3) A solemn declaration that 
no Indian Peer or hereditary Prince shall be injured 
in his freedom or his pioperty except after open trial 
face to face with his accuser and judgment of his peers, 
selected by ballot. (4) A solemn confirmation of Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1868 and 1887 that the Imperial 
administration in India will not permit the least inter- 
ference with the religion of Hindus, Mahomedans, or 
Others, and will visit with its severe displeasure any such 
action as that indulged in of late years by certain Judges 
of the High Courts and certain Magistrates, for instance 
in the case of the Raja of Puri and others, (5) Admission 
of one-third, or at least three Indians, elected in India, 
to represent India as Councillors at the India Office 
(6) Confirmation of the right of primogeniture to all 
Imperial Indian Peers and all Provincial Indian 
Peers who may be considered entitled to it by a Qourt 
of Peers, (7) A release and proper treatment of all State 
prisoners, especially the surviving members of the Delhi 
family, the ex-King of Burma, and a large number of 
others illegally and secretly deprived of their fr^dom, 
without urgent necessity and without trial, (8) Exten- 
sion to all India of the Office of Coroner, and the confer- 
ring on Municipalities and District Boards of the right to 
vote in their election. (The present power for mischief 
of the Police is largely due to the absence of Coroners.) 
(9) A reform in the appointment of, reduction in, the 
numbers and powers of Political Agents throughout 
India. 
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THE lOOUTRY OF BOOKS 


A quaintly- written but bright and suggestive 
article in the Commonwealth for September is on 
the Idolatry of Books. First of all the author, 
Mr. 0. L. Marson, enforces the often-forgotten 
lesson that education is possible without books, at 
all events without many books. He refers to Athens 
of old where -every man could be said to have been 
liberally educated, not by study of books, but by 
access to ** theatres and temples and public feasts 
and lecturers and disputers and orators and 
rhapsodists and recitors.” A really healthy-mind- 
ed and healthy-bodied child at school rebels against 
the tyranny of the teacher who uses the book as 
an end, not as a means to real knowledge. 
Books in themselves are stupid, uninteresting, 
masses of dead matter. About the bookworm, 
Mr. Marson says ; “ The gluttonous reader, swollen 
with second hand ideas, his memory crammed with 
other folk’s opinions, has no room left for either 
intelligence or knowledge.” Experience, actual 
personal contact with nature, is true education — 
the only way of acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 

Books are poor substitutes therefore ; they may be 
useful for calling up images of old scenes and for- 
gotten events. For knowledge of the past, books 
written by geniuses able to give life to the dead, 
as it were, are useful, but these must be used well, 
not idolatrously. But after such great books are 
“thousands of things with leaves, print and 
covert^ 

These are those hatefal'and choking ABC books, 
Readers, Keys, Manuals, Text Books, Students’ Helps, 
Tables, tricks and tags for memory, Primers, and such 
like. Actually some people are so shockingly idolaUous 
th^ think that a child who has learnt the Alpha- 
bet, or the mnltiplication tables, or the wretched poem 
of Osssabianoa (type of the superstitious and legal spirit) 
is somehow better educated than a liquorice-coloured 
black boy, who pan plait baskets and oatqh wild duck. 
VHiat is called ^primary or elementary education is not 
education at all. It is the mere learning of the slang of 
the game — lust as to learn to mark at billiards is not 
billiards, and to say “ diice vantage." &c., is not tennis." ’ 

There is . a curious comment on the multipli- 
cation Table which must be quoted. We all 
learftand fully ilelieve that twice one is two. Do 
we eil^r.qttestioa how far it is true and in what 
spheres?*- 


But is twice one two ? Twice one is usually much 
more than two. It always is in men. Tii mice twice one 
is pretty soon a barn full : in boxers it moans a fight, ; in 
moons it implies a storm ; in vision it suggests drunken- 
ness. Nearly every deduction from this formula is p*alpa- 
bly false. Put a man to move a weight, then put two 
men. The result is by no means that the two will move 
it exactly twice as far as the one did. Once one is possi- 
bly notliiug : twice one may be 40 or 100, The Arithmetio 
tables are good or bad, true or false, according to their 
use and application. Unused or unapplied, they are not, 
venerable in the least. They are like other idols, nothing 
in all the world, but sad snares to weak brothers — edu- 
cationally weak that is. If people use them as conveni- 
ent supposition — bits of mind-string for tying things to- 
gether — land marks or butter crosses where market folk 
can gather, sign posts for roads, &c., then these table.s 
are serviceable enough. But do they 1 ’’ 

WOMAN AND MARRIAGE- 


“ Confessions from a wife” is a readable contri- 
bution in the September number of the Centiirif. The 
following observations are worth reproducing 

Tolstoy says that people should marry in the same way 
as they die— “ only when they cannot do otherwise." 

In the main condition of civili.sed human happiness, i.s 
there teniblc structural fault ? Is the flaw in the in- 
stitution of marriage itself, or is it in the individual ? 

Why did Dana find it impossible to be happy on the 
terms of married life ? Other men are. But are they ! 
Is society dancing under a White satin mask — the sob 
or the grimace beneath ? Is my lot only more crudely or 
vulgarly expressed than others selected from the general 
experience — a cry instead of a satire ? Dana loved me— 
madly once, dearly afterwards. Why did not the dearness 
remain when the madness had gone ? Must a man cease 
to value because he has won '! Is this a racial trait ; or 
Dana’s trait ? Am J meeting the personal misery, or the 
fate of my sex 1 Why, when I endured so much, ctuihl 
he bear so little ? How, when I chevisbed, could he neg- 
lect 1 Why, when my tenderness clung, could his unclasp ? 

Once I was a proud girl. Plainly, I should never have 
become a loving wife. That was a mistranslation of 
nature. It was the Descent of Woman. If this which 
has befallen me is ifan^ not Dana, then some woman of 
US should lift her voice and warn the women of the world 
what woe awaits them in the subterfuge of love. Now I 
remember my dream — how 1 sat in the amphitheatre, 
and saw myself and Dana on the stage, and blamed my- 
self for the excessive pai^ that I played in my tragedy, 
and the bouse rose upon me from the pit to the boxes 
for it was serried of women, and they said ; You are, 
ours, and of us, forever ” ; and 1 cried out upon them 
** Then womanhood and manhood are at civil war !" 


Why does a woman trust herself to love, or to her 
lover? Friendship is the saner, as it is the safer thing 
If it is Man not Dana, what then, I say ? It is conceiv- 
able that the time might come 'when the Princess m 
the great Medley of Life should make no feint of battle, 
to be beaten, poor girl, by all the military laws, —but in 
some later, wiser day should gather her forces, and orne 
her heralds, and proclaim the evolution of her will ; " >* ■ 
give you all that bistqE^as taught us yon omul be trus * 
ed vnth — our friendship, sirs. For the rest, wn do reserv 
ourselves." 
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THE BOER GENERALS. 


In the September Beview of Eeviews, Mr. Stead 
describes in his usual magniloquent style, the 
character ot‘ President (not ex-President) Steyn, 
and Generals Lukas Meyer, Louis Bolha, De Wet 
and Delarey. It is impossible to abridge his brief 
skelcbes for our readers, but suffice it to say I hat 
he has unstinted admiration for their patriotism, 
endurance, bravery, and chivalry. It appears that 
Generals Lukas Meyer, Botha, and Delarey with 
four others were against the despatch of Kruger’s 
ultimatum. “ Of these seven who had voted 
against the war, when peace was made every one 
had been either captured, killed, or had kept on 
fighting to the last. Of the twenty-one who had 
voted against peace only two were either captured, 
killed, or wounded in the war which their vote had 
precipitated.” Mr. Stead begins his character 
sketches with the statement of a bold paradox — . 
that “ while technically and on paper we have des- 
troyed the Boer republics, we have really constitu- 
ted on imperishable foundations the Africander 
State.” This paradox he makes out on the authority 
of Sir W. Jones’s lines to the effect that a state is 
constituted not of fleets or forts, but of brave 
patriots and high minded men who know their 
rights and can maintain them. It is perhaps well 
to extract a few of his concluding paragraphs. 

Whatever may be thought about the oiigin of the 
war, and the mistakes and rhisunderstandings which 
brought it about, even those who most regret the policy 
of President Kruger may admire without stint and 
acknowledge without hesitation the splendid services 
which the Boer Generals and their people have* rendered 
to mankind. Their magnificent courage, their uncom- 
promising devotion,^ their uncomplaining self-sacrifice 
in the cause of thefr national independence make us all 
their debtors. The human race after all is not so wholly 
vile and sordid when it can throw up, even in these 
latter days, heroes whose names are “ on fame's eter- 
nal bede-roll worthy to be fyled” along with those of 
“ the patriot Tell, the Bruce of Bannockburn.” Chris- 
tian de Wet takes place side by side with “ Wallace 
Wight.” President Steyn is a modern Andras Hofer, 
while Botha and Delarey, in their heroic but vain en- 
deavour to shoot back the invaders who kept coming 
like locusts over the veldt, recall the stirring memories 
of Leonidas and his immortal three -hundred who strove 
but strove in vain, to stem the tide of Persian invasion 
at the Pms of Thermopylae. It is something after all 
to have lived in the same years as those simple burghers, 
who in the high places of their fight counted not their 
lives dear unto them so they might save their country 
from a foreign yoke. 

It is a sight for sin and w^ong 

And slavish tyranny to see 

A sight to make our faith 'more pure and strong 

In high humanity. 


Mrs. Browning in “ Aurora Leigh” bids her downcast 
hero note that though the world he sad and ill, ” the 
thrushes still sing in it,” and in like manner we in the 
midst of this evil and adulterous generation may take 
heart on hearing the bugle note of Freedom sounding 
in the veldt. 

. But that is not the only reason for gratefully acknow- 
ledging the services of those men. Their struggle has 
given new ground of confidence to every small nationa- 
lity in the world. It has given pause to advocates of 
conquest everywhere. And over and above all these 
general services to mankind they have conferred upon 
us of the Empire the greatest boon that lies in the lap 
of the gods. They compelled us to see our own folly, 
our own shortcomings, our ignorance and our arrogance, 
they have been the christening rods with which we have 
been smitten for our healing and for correction by the 
all-father whose name is Love. Whether we shall profit 
sufficiently by the faithful chastisement which we have 
received at their hands remains to be seen. That rests 
with us. They at least have discharged the duty laid 
upon them with intelligence and with zeal, 

PROHHYLAGTIG INOGULATION- 


The propoftal of the Punjab Government to 
make a serious attempt to stem the course of pla- 
gue by widespread inoculation, should that disease 
unfortunately become prevalent again during the 
coming cold months, is considered by “ The 
Hospital ” to be a policy of despair and a drift in 
modern medicine. “ The Hospital ” observes s — 

Vaccination against small-pox stands on a different 
footing. Not only is the process peculiar to itself, but 
•so also is the certainty of its effect. Moreover, the viru- 
lence of the disease agsinst which it is protective, and 
the readiness with which that disease attacks all sorts 
and conditions of men, practically irrespective of their 
surroundings, would drive us to accept vaccination even 
were it attended with far greater risks than in fact it is. 
But the proposal to use inoculation as a means of 
obtaining protection against enteric fever, a disease' the 
connection of which with sanitary defects is well recog- 
nised, is quite another affair, as also is the proposal to 
obtain immunity in the same way fi*om such a disease 
as plague, one which while running riot among people 
whose habits encourage the access of the germ, haraly 
touohes those .who are able so to arrange the manner of 
their lives, the nature of their clothing, and the condition 
of their dwellings as to escape infection. To attack the 
evil consequences of insanitary living instead of meeting 
the difficulty by raising the standard of existezfte, is 
distinctly retrograde from an evolutionary point of view. 
We lay stress upon this point because there are at the 
present time indications of a oonsiderabj^ willingness to 
fly to these methods as short outs to immunity, far 
easier to follow than the straight and narrow path on 
whioh sanitary progress hes to plod along, and more 
especially because it has recently been stated that should 
this wholesale inoculation prove successful it will at once 
place this measure on a par with vaccination as the only 
praotioal method of dealing with a widespread epidemto 
manifestation of plague, a statement of far too serious a 
charaoter to be passed over without oomment” 
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INDMN WOMEN AS THEY STRIKE AN ENGLISH WOMAN- 


The first thing, says sister Nivedita, in the course 
of an article in the Brahmacharin to strike the 
European eyes in oriental life generally is its like- 
ness to the scenes and incidents . depicted in the 
Bible. Unfortunately most Europeans after being 
puzzled by this for a while, “give it up ” and nev^r 
think of it again. Had they pursued the subject, 
they would have come upon interesting discoveries. 
The East is one, in a sense in which the VV^est is 
not ; and these women for instance, so like 
Kebecca and Birth and Mary, are indeed tlieir 
actual sisters. The whole aim of their education 
i^ un* European, for we must not allow ourselves to 
suppose that the Eastern woman has no education. 
Far from it. That calm dignity in meeting stran- 
gers, that perfect poise in embarrassing situations, 
that gentle depth of eternity, that quiet skill in 
cooking and caring — all these things were not 
acquired haphazard. Neither were they imparted . 
in classes given at definite hours by definite persons. 
Better than this, they are the web of the national 
life,mind-stufi and thought-stufi of every household 
routine. No woman would find it easy to tell us 
where she has learned most, whether in his father's 
house, from her mother-in-law, or by her own 
efforts in the inner recesses of her ov» n heart. 
Our language teaches us much that we could never 
describe. The very story of Savitri is an education. 
It may be indeed that the two great educational 
factors in a Hindu woman's life are the influence 
of home and the atmosphere of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Every type, every ideal, adds its 
quota, but these are probably* chief. The result 
diverges widely from the European product. It is for 
the Western women to enjoy, to possess j to domi- 
nate, yet one sometimes thinks that the oriental 
woraa^enjoys more. Her happiness is quieter, but*- 
it is (Aviously independent of any alteration of her 
circumstance. And the gentle humour of Eastern 
people is a further witness to its depth. One is 
perhaps justified in saying that the strongest differ- 
ence between the East and the West is this that 
the East has greater power of enjoyment. The 
8cop« of pleasure is more limited. It is cor^jined 
more or less strictly to the family or the village. 

In this lies « contrast. But it is often at least 
as intellectual. It is true, the intellectuality of 
the one deals with vairagya and while the 

other discusses Byron and Shelley. Which is the 
greater emancipation of the mind ? It would not 
even be fkir to say that the European woman has 
moro^mmon sense or business faculty than the 
HindUf lor, Indian woman in this respect can 


only in Europe be compared to the French. Dm-, 
ing the war of. Napoleon they developed a great 
capacity for the management of trade and agricul- 
ture, which they have never lost. The French 
woman has ever since been to some extent her 
husband's partner. And was it not of an Eastern 
woman th^ it was said, * the heart of her husband 
may safely trust in her'? When we compare ihe 
Iiuljaij widow with the Western, we are struck by 
the fact of the difference of aim. It would appear 
that the Hindu woman's life seeks objects not with- 
in the sphere of things. Gravity, recollected ness, 
withdravvnness and a stern self-mastery, — such 
qualities as tliese make up the whole that we know 
as religious. And for my own part J read in the 
demeanour of every Indian woman the secret that 
makes her country the mother of religion. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC MEN- 


The Arena seems to have asked a number of 
public men to give it their opinion on the above 
subject, and the replies are commented upon in an 
article in the September number. The general 
feeling seems to be that newspaper criticism? of 
public men have become intolerable. Some of the 
gentlemen addressed are even afraid to say so, and 
“ decline to go on record in denunciation of this 
patent and growing evil.” A public servant is a 
legitimate subject for public consideration and 
examination, and just criticism of public men and 
public measures is a necessary condition of efficien- 
cy in all the activities of a free people. But a 
clear line must be drawn between just and unjust 
criticism, between the rights of free speech and un- 
bridled licenvse. The excesses of the American 
press in criticising public men have become a 
national shame and many of the best men in the 
land, and the most successful men of business who 
are anxious to serve the public for a season, are 
however afraid to do so lest they should be | 
subjected to -the most merciless and unscrupulous 
abuse of the press. Tiie position is neatly hit by I 
a divine : 

“ The indiscriminate criticism and abuse of 
public men cannot be too severely reprehended. 

It lowers the tone of the press, and is destructive 
of public morals.' Many good men are deterred 
from entering the political life out of personal, 
family, social, and business considerations, which 
have arisen from a justifiable fear of the reckless 
attacks that may be made upon them. Sensitive 
natures, although conscious of high moral rectitude, 
will thus shrink from serving the people. Freedom 
of speeeh does not lawlessness of the tongue, 
nor freedom of the press, calumny of the pen.” 
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THE VALUEO^COAL-TAR. 

To many outside the industrial and scientific 
world, is perhaps not known the immense value 
of coal-tar. It is a by-product in the manufacture 
of ordinary coal-gas and is a wonderful ly^coniplex 
Kibstarice. No less than 60 different subslarices 
have been discovered in it and every year scientific 
research discovers more. A writer in Science 
Siftings gives an interesting account of some of 
the substances hitherto discovered in coal-tar. 

Some Wonderful Colours. 

One of the most interesting of these is benzine 
- a clear, mobile liquid discovered in gas oils bv 
Michael Faraday in 1825. 

It is used in enormous Quantities. for the production of 
aniline, and also of a powc'rful perfume known as artifici- 
al oil of bitter almonds, or essence of mirbano. No less- 
than 150 tons of this perfume are used in scenting 
soaps and other toilet rc(piisites. Benzine has the useful 
property of dissolving fats, resins and indiarubber, and 
is theiofore of much value in the cleansing of goods by 
the diy cleaning method, and also in the forming of 
indiarubber solution, so well known to lovers of the 
cycle. 

Anthracene was originally considered a useless by-pro- 
(lu(5t, and sold at a few shillings a ton, but quickly rose in 
price and shortly after the discovery of its value com- 
manded something like j^lOO a ton. Phenol, or carbolic 
acid, discovered by Mitscherlich in 1834, being one of 
Mie most powerful antiseptics atxl disinfectants, purifies 
the atmosphere from noxious ga.ses and destroys the 
infections germs of disease. From carbolic acid is ob- 
tained a valuable series of colouring matters, ranging from 
a beautiful yellow (picric acid) to reds, oranges, browns, 
and many other colours. 

The wonderful substance, aniline, is found only in 
hmall quantities in coal^ar, and its production on a suffi- 
ciently large scale for industrial purposes only became 
possible when Zinin, in 1842, showed it could be made 
from nitro-benzine. All the aniline for the production 
nf innumerable beautiful colours is obtained from this 
derivative of benzine. 
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In 1866 Dr. William Perkin was engaged experimenting 
on aniline with a view of making an artificial quinine. 
Though his experiments in that direction were a failure, 
they were the means of bis making the great discovery of 
the first aniline colour, namely, mauve, and from these 
experiments has arisen a world-wide industry. In 1868, 
Professor A. W. Hofmann discovered the magnificent 
colour magenta, or aniline red, one of the most brilliant 
colours known to the dyer. Then came in quick succes- 
sion greens, violets, blues and yellow colouring matters, 
all the hues of the rainbow, and at the present day the 
number and varieties of colours are bcwildeiing, 

SOME USEFUL DRUGS. 

We are inrlebted to coal-tar not only for beautiful 
colours, but also for some of our most valuable drugs. 

Antipyrin e, discovered in 1883 by Dr. Knorr, of Erlan- 
gen, is considered even better than quinine as an assu- 
ager of fevers, and is much cheaper in price. Another 
drug discovered by Skraup, has the special power of 
mitigating yellow fever, or the “ yellow jack,” the dread 
of every tropical colonist. Phenacetine is still another* 
possessing valuable autipyretic properties. Sulphonal, 
discovered by Professor Baeyer, is a wonderful sleeping 
potion. But perhaps the most remarkable substance ob- 
tained from tar is saccharine, 220 times sweeter than 
cane-sugar, useful for sweetening fruit preserves, Jams, 
Jellies, etc., where ordinary cane-sugar would go mouldy 
and ferment in course of time. It does not nourish and 
fatten the body as cane-sugar does. Hence it is of value 
in certain troubles like diabetes, where it is often recom- 
mended by the physician for sweetening tea or coffee in 
place of cane-sugar. 

Vanilin, now obtained from tar, is a delicate flavour- 
ing essence resembling tiie true vanilla from the vanilla 
bean. By mixing essence of mirbane with a certain pro- 
portion of coal-tar vanilla. Professor Roscoe has prepared 
a delightful perfume known as white heliotrope, and 
many of the pleasant perfumes which play an important 
part in the toilet of every pretty maiden and courtly 
dame are extracted, by the magic of chemistry, from that 
black a^d ill-smelling subs^nce, tar. • 
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GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION ;-A SIGN OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS. 

A memorandum by. Sir Alfred E. Bateman, 

C. M. G., on the comparative statistics of popu- 
lation, industry, and commerce in the United 
Kingdom and some leading foreign countries was 
published last month as a blue-book of which a 
summary appears in the Brituh Trade Jtieview of 
last month. 

Sir Alfred Bateman lias elected to consider the 
aubject on the proposition that the basic foundation 
of the trade and industry of a nation is fixed upon 
the proportion of its industrial population. He 
shows that since 1871 the rate of increase in the 
growth of population has been about 1 percent, 
in the United Kingdom, practically nil in France, 
appreciably over 1 per cent, in Germany and over 

per cent, in the United Slates. He observes : — 

The special importonce of these figures in connection 
with the subject of this metnorandum does not appear 
to arise so much from a greater rate of growth in 
Qerroany and the United States than in the United 
Kingdom, though that greater rate of growth must 
necessarily have had its influence on the industrial pro- 
gress of those countries, as from the fact that the rate 
has now to fie calculated on a mass of population largely 
exceeding that of the United iKingdom. As a fact the 
addition to the population of the United States in the 
thirty years approaches in absolute numbers the Uital 
population of the United Kingdom at the present tirpo. 
The,p^ange in relative population must largely affect all 
commercial comparisons. 

He shows by evidence that a steady and irre- 
sistible process of metamorphosis is taking place 
in the population of Germany, the United States, 
angina. smaller degree tHkt of France, ii» which 
these agricultural populations ure gradually merg- 
ing into tholb devoted to manufactures. He goes 
on to point out that in all four countries the in- 
crease has boen chiefly in the Urbitn population. 

In absolute numbers the increase in the town popnla- 
tioi^both in Germany and the United States, is beginning 
to ’be ngreatp^ than can be the case in the United 


Kiugdom. In Germany the increase in thirty years h 
15| millions, and this exceeds by 5i millions the 
increase of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the interval, so that, even allowing for a transfer from 
rural to urban in the United Kingdom, the absolute 
increFise upf the numbers of the urban, and we may 
reasonably assume of the commercial, manufacturing, 
and industrial population in Germany has probably been 
somewhat greater than in the United Kingdom. As to 
the United States, there can haidly be any question. 
The increase of 17 millions in the town population of the 
United States between 1870 and 1900 exceeds by seven 
millions the total increase of the population of the 
United Kingdom in the same period, and the transfer 
from rural to urban with us cannot have been anything 
like that figure In other words both Germany and the 
United States have attained to the position of increasing 
their non -agricultural population more quickly than 
the United Kingdom, and, looking at the larger mass of 
the population in both countries and their rapid rate of 
growth , there seems no doubt that unless something 
happens, which does not seem probable, to make pcoplo 
go back to the land, both Germany and the Uhited Statos 
will in a short time possess a larger non-agricultuial 
population than we have, and one which will incrcuije 
more rapidly in numbers. 

The effect of this increase in town population 
on industry and commerce is thus described by 
Sir Alfred Bateman : — 

The increase of population in Germany and the United 
States lias recently been greater than the increase in the 
United Kingdom, and tho«e countries have rapidly deve- 
loped manufacturing and industrial power. As with our- 
selves, so with those countries, the set of population has 
been to the towns ; necessarily, therefore, there has been 
a more vigorous search than foimerly for an outlet for 
the power above referred to. We are still ahead of either 
country in our power of manufacture for export, but be- 
ginning from a lower level, each country is travelling op- 
wards more rapidly than we are who occupy a higher 
eminence. If is maintained both Germany and the 
United States are certain to increase their rate of 
movement. Their competition with us in neutral mar* 
kets, and even in our home markets, will probably, unless 
we ourselves are active, become increasingly seriow- 
Every year will add to their acquired capital and shill 
and they will have teffier and larger additions to tbeir 
population to draw upon. 
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MOHAMED : THE PROPHET OF ISLAM- 

To the latest number ofr the Madras Review 
Mr. Mirza Hashem lepahani contributes an article 
on this subject. He gives an interesting account 
of the sufferings and trials undergone by the 
founder of Islam. Speaking of the rdigion of 
Muhammad, the writer says : 

There is nothings mysterious in it. It is itself averse 
to being concealed under any mask. All the Islamic 
traditions are open to the free judgment of every person 
as well- as for free inquiry and investigation, and the 
Moslems are at liberty to reject entirely all such tradi- 
tions which according to' their free judgment prove 
themselves contrary to nature and reason. But there is 
no such liberty granted to other religions. Not even the 
grandest, and indeed the main priniTiple <»f Islam — the 
existence of Ood and His unity — is required by Islam to 
be blindly and ^slavishly accepted. For the sake of a 
contrast, we may be permitted to refer to the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, the foundation of Chiistian 
belief. All Christians declare that notwithstanding that 
t.bis dogma is wholly opposed to nature and reason, it 
must be blindly believed in, all exercise of reason being 
doggedly interdicted. 

Mr. Ispahani further observes : 

Nothing can ke simpler or more in accord with the 
advance of the human intellect than the teachings of the 
Piophet of Islam. The few rules for religious ceremonial 
prescribed for Moslems are chiefly with the object of 
iiiainlaining discipline and uniformity so necessaty in 
all stages of society ; and even the rules are not of an 
irillexible character. The Moslems aie allowed to break 
tluMn under certain circumstances, as in sickness 
kc., kc. Intoxication and gambling, the curse of other 
communities and the bane of all uncultured and inferior 
natuies, are rigorously prohibited. The wisdom which 
incorporated into Islam the time-honored custom of 
annual pilgrimages to Mecca has breathed into it a 
freemasonry and brotherhood of faith, in spite of sectari- 
an divisions. The eyes of the whole Moslem world fixed 
on that central spot keep alive in the bosom of each some 
Npaikoftlie celestial fire which lighted up the earth 
thirteen centuries ago. ^ 

Mr. Justice Syed Amir Ali rightly suys ; 

" OF all the religions of the world that have ruled the 
conscience of mankind the Islam of Mohamed alone 
I' combines both the conceptions which have in diffenmt 
‘‘ages furnislied the mainspring of human conduct— the 
" consciousness of human dignity, so valued in the ancient 
I* pbilosophies, and the sense of human sinfulness so dear 
‘‘ to the Christian Apologist. The belief that man will 
li solely by his sclions throws the Moslem on 
„ Pi’f ctice of self-denial and universal charity; the 

belief in Divine Providence, in the meroy and love and 
^ omnipotence of God, leads him to self-humiliation before 
■ the Almighty and to the practice of those heroic virtues 
„ ^ ^*tve given rise to the charge that “ the virtues of 

„ are stoioal ” patience, resignation and firmness 
u ^*’*^*8 of life. It leads him to interrogate his 
conscience with nervous anxiety, to study with 
^ SCI upuloas care the motives that actuate him, to dis- 
crust his own strength and to rely upon the assistance 
„ K f ” Alnaighty/^d All-Loving Power In the conflict 

between good and evil.” 


UMA. 

Mr. Eomesh Chunder Dutt gives in the latest 
number of the National Magatine a metric version 
of the description of Uma given in the first canto 
of Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava. It may be noted 
that the beauty andlovelinesss of Unia is a favour- 
ite subject with all Indian poets and the following 
rendering of a few verses relating to Uma will 
also give an idea— though very faint~of the rich- 
ness and melody of Kalidasa’s poetry. 

1 . 

Youth disclosed a woman’s beauty, — 

Nature’s graces void of art. 

Wine’s sweet langour void of madness, 

Love’s soft glamour, not its dart! 

And as painter’s pencil traces 
Blushing bloom of brow and face, 

Soft as sunbeams ope the lotus, 

Youth disclosed fair Uma's grace I 
From her feet bright tints of crim.son 
Seemed to drop at every pace, 

Lotus waved by gentle zephyrs 
Move not with a softer grace ! 

And her anklets sweetly tinkled 
As the princess walked in state, 

Amorous white birds caught the music, 

Uma learnt their graceful gait! 

2 . ♦ 

Soft tlie blossoms of Sirisa, 

Softer Uma’s rounded arms, — 

Were they chains young Love had fashioned 
For the God who owned her charms ? 

On her neck and swelling bosom 
Hung the pearls in graceful claster 
Did they lend her brighter beauty. 

Did her bosom lend them lustre ? 

If the lotus oped its petals 
In the beauty of the night, 

Moon-lit blossoms then might rival 
Uma’s face serene and bright ! 

If the jasmine bloomed on coral, 

Pearls on rosy leaf were set, 

Uma’s red lips, teeth of whiteness, 

Nature then might imitate ! 

3. 

And when from those red lips issued 
Voice of music, sweet and clear. 

In the woods the startled “ Kokil” 

H lilted his lay that voice to hear I 
And her glances 1 Did the wild deer 
Learn the dark charm of her eye,— 

Did she from the deer of forest 
Learn that secret mystery ? 

Arched eye-brows darkly shaded 
Thrilled the gazer’s beating Heart,— 

Were they young Lover’s bow of prowess 
Quick to send the fatal dart 7 
Fairest forms and shapes in iiatufe, 

Riobest tints in softest shade 
Were in harmony united 
To create this Mountain-Maid I 
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DAMAYANTI TO NALA- 

(IN TUB HOUll OF EXILE.) 

{^Dedicated to the Sweet Dreamer of Santa Croce>) 
Shalt thou be conquered of a human fate, 

My liege, my lover, whose imperial head 
Hath never bent in sorrow of defeat? 

Shalt thou be vanquished, whose impecial feet 
Have shattered armies and stamped empires dead? 
Who shall unking thee, husband (d* a queen ? 
Wear thou thy Majesty inviolate ! 

Earth’s glories flee of human eyes unseen. 

And kingdoms fade to a remembered dream ; 
But henceforth, thine shall be a power supreme, 
Dazzling command and rich dominion. 

The winds thy heralds, and thy vassals all 
The silver-belted planets and the sun. 

Where’er the radiance of thy coming fall, 

Shall countless forests and unnumbered waves. 
And mountain-multitudes bow down thy slaves ; 
The dawn for thee her saffron foot-cloths spread 
Sunset her purple canopies, and red 
In serried splendours ; and the night unfold 
Her velvet darkness wrought with starry gold. 
Eor kingly raiment. Love, this hollowed palm 
Shall be thine amber cup to proffer balm. 

Wild honey and Ulreet foam of w’elling streams 
Mine eyes thine onyx lamps to light lliy dreams 
Upon my bosom soft as cygnet>down. 

My hair shall braid thy temples like a crown 
Of sapphires, and my kiss upon thy brows 
Like^'.cithar-nuisic lull thee to repose. 

Till the sun yield thee homage of his light. 

0 King, thy kingdom who from thee can wrest ? 
O Love, who dares uncrown thee from this 
^ breast, 

The citadel of Love’s enchanted reahn— • 

What fate shall conquer thee, what gods 
o’erwhelm, 

O god-born lover, whom my love doth gird 
And armour with impregnable delight. 

And Hope’s triumphant, keen, flame-car ven 
. sword. 

The Tndinn Ladtes* MagaMine. Sahojini Natdu. 


THE INFIUENGE OF DANTE ON ART- 

• 

Mr. Addison McLeod writes an article in the.^r; 
Journal for September on “The Influence of Dante 
on the Art of his Century,” in the course of which 
he says : “ To all who know anything of Tuscan art, 
the names of Cimabue, Giotto, Oi’cagna, are house- 
hold words. Yet the ideas connected with them are 
apt to be merely scattered and vague, or else the 
over-emphasised perceptions of some strong mind 
which has made une of them its especial study. 
Let it be allow'ed us to particularise in a general 
way. Cimabue was a painter of purely religious 
pieces, with no attempt at naturalism, but a very 
definite seeking after beauty. Giotto was both much 
w'iderin 8Cope,and intensely realistic in aim: striving; 
by all his powers — imperfect thougk they were -to 
paint life as it is. His symbolism, wjnen^it comes, 
is plain and direct, usually expressed in single figures. 
Next after him comes Simone Mem mi. He has made 
np advance as a craftsman, and has only become 
more introspective and thoughtful. * Then , comes 
the period with wdiich we propose to deal. There 
is a spirit very clearly visible to the visitor in Florence 
and though he may connect it with no very definite 
time, he does with one name, vw., that of Orcagna. 
It is a spirit, suggestive but unmistakable ; betrayed 
rather by change of mood than change of subject, 
though it has to a large extent introduced, instead 
of the painting of life actual, the symbolical treat- 
ment of all that connects it wdth things beyond. 
Even subjects of a moie ordinary kind,- however, 
are given a mystic turn. We notice strange beasts 
about the fringes of the picture, stray uncouth 
demons intruding here and there, giving us the 
feeling that there are gentlemen of their kind in 
abundance lurking outside. What is the cause of 
this new and hardly wholesome atmosphere . 
Where are we to reali.se it ? Whence are we to 
trace it. As an artist ic influence, how admirable 
is it ?” These are the^uestions investigated in the 
article. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
E^ucationaI 

PROFESSOB DEWAR ON EDUCATION. 

In his Presidential address at the British Association 
for the advancement of Science at Belfast, on the 10th 
Professor James Dewar launched a startling indict- 
ment of our technical educational system. The sum of 
the case made out by Professor Dewar may be staled 
in a few sentences from his speech, as follows : Our 
backwardness is an extraordinary and disastrous pheno- 
rnonon. In a word the explanation is want of educa- 
tion amoi g the so-called educated classes ; and, secon- 
darily, among the workmen on whom those depend. 
The failure of our schools to turn out and manuiacture 
to demand thoroughly trained men explains our loss of 
valuable industries. The really appalling thing is that 
we ate two generations behind Germany. Germany 
has a commanding advantage because she turns out an 
abundance of men of ordinary plodding ability thorough- 
ly trained and methodically directed. Technical train- 
ing cannot remedy this deficiency, for mental habits 
are formed fur good or evil long before men go to 
Tfiohnical Schools, and wo must train the population 
from the first to think- correctly and logically and to 
(leal at first hand with facts. The Professor selected 
chemistry for special illustration. Last year 4,555 
trained chemists were employed in German works as 
compared with 1,700 employed twenty five years ago. A 
liberal estimate of the chemists employed in woiks in, 
the United Kingdom places the number at 1,500. Again, 
German chemists are as superior to us in technical traiu- 
i»ig as in numbers. Of German chemists 84 per cent, have 
received a thoroughly systematic and completed chemi- 
chI training, and 74 per cent, a University education, 
bf British chemists, on the other hand, barely 21 per cent 
aie graduates and only 10 per cent, hold College diplomas. 
‘Ojjr deterioration is all the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that the fundamental discoveries upon which 
Germany’s gigantic chemical industry is built, were 
in England*; and that reminds us that in all 
e<iucational matters it is the averageman whom we have to 
consider and average ability which we have to develop.” 
He I egrets that the late Prince consort's advice, givtn 
^^i^ly-three years ago had not been store seriously adop- 
The Prince hoped that the public in general and 
® Legislature and state in particular, would more and 
recognise the claim of science, which was an ele- 


ment of strength and prosperity, and the protection of 
which was demanded by the clearest dictates of self- 
interest. 

PROF. ARMSTRONG ON EDUCATION. 

At the British Association Meeting on the 11th, 
Professor Armstrong’s address as President of the 
Engineering Section doalt a heavy indictment against our 
educational system using the following points as his 
text. Educational affairs arc in a state of chaos ; the re- 
former’s way is blocked at every point ; our educators have 
ceased to be piactical ; school boards have done admirable 
work, but in some respects have been disastrous failures. 
The prevailing tendency, he declared, is to imitate rather 
than to originate. The burden of Empire our nation 
bears is of appalling magnitude, and men who have 
imaginative power are aghast at the flippant unconscious- 
ness of the responsibility manifest in the public at large, 
and even in the majority of our statesmen and politi- 
cians. Our Education department must be reorganised 
root and branch. We are steeped in medievalism and 
need some cataclysm to sweep away preconceived 
opinions. 

THE NRTSIMHAPRASAD HARIPRASAD BUCK 
METAPHYSICS PRIZE. 

We are requested by the Secretary to the Central Hindu 
College Committee to announce that the subject for this 
year’s thesis is " The Philosophy of the Puranas— to be 
worked out in one or more of the 18 Puranas.” Further 
particulars may be had of the^ B«Mipal, Central Hindu 
College, Benares. 

UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Principal Hopkinson, distributing prizes at Maccles- 
field Grammar School said he, for one, felt it was im- 
possible to carry on the work in the Universities with 
anything like success unless they were in very close 
relationship with secondary schools. They w.iuted their 
Universities to be influenced by the experience and 
knowledge of those who had been directly engaged in 
secondary education, in training, the boys someofwi^m 
would pass on to the Universities ; and, on the other 
hand, the Universities would be glad if they could 
exert an influence on the secondary schools, whose 
methods had to be tested by the work their students 
did in the Universities. He thought sometimes the 
Universities might give valuable hints to the secondary 
schools on the subject of teaching and preparing for 
the Universities. 
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X>itetate. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The following is a sammary of a lecture on Stevenson 
delivered recently by Mr, A. L. R. Thornton I.C.8., at 
the St. Joseph’s College, Trichi nopoly, 

Mr. Thornton said that he chcse the subject of 
Stevenson for his address because to his audience who 
were mostly young, whose impulses were generous and 
true, and whose ideals were pitched high, no better 
writer than Robert Louis Stevenson could be placed as 
a model for life. Stevenson no doubt attracted ail by 
his magnetic personal charm, and magnificent style 
which carries the reader headlong. The secret of his 
glamour however lay deeper. “ No man can do as well 
as he teaches. We are all like St. Paul in this, that 
we see better things than we are able to attain to; we 
oannot therefore hope to be seen doing what we teach, 
but we must be seen trying to do it ; we shall ever 
only teach well, in so far as we are trying hard ; the 
man who only talks, 1 pledge you my word, he will 
not even do the talking well.” Stevenson’s message 
rings true, because he courageously carried out what 
he taught. The keynote of his life was to be useful. 
To lend a help to mankind as mankind had lent out 
of its treasure a help to him, and who did not have this 
ideal, Stevenson regarded as irremediably base. Steven- 
son’s life was throughout a continuous struggle against 
physical distress form or other. Indeed the days 

were few in whioi^illpi not the victim of some malady, 
but despite all this, he went on pursuing his literary career 
with a courage and endurance worthy of imitation. To 
him, the medicine bottles on his chimney and the blood 
on his handkerchief were always only accidents, and did 
not i|)^e least color his view of life. Even at his worst 
be always held that any brave man might make out a 
life which should be happy for himself, and by so being 
beneficent to others. On one occasion when he had a 
VioleDt hemorrhage, he took pencil from his wife and 
• w|Ote **If this be dea^b, it is an easy one; don’t be 
frightened, ” and then measured his medicine. The motto 
of his whole life may be summed up in words be once 
used himself. “ We have only to trust and do our best 
and wear as smiling a face as possible, for others and 
ourselves.” “ For all time, ” observed Mr. Thornton, 
the example of bis life will be a beacon more brilliant 
than any of his fOfefKlher'g lighthouses to guide the weaiy 
mariner who is Wklng shipwreck on the sea of ^fe to 
the vtUl. wstlltjbf what he loved to call the quiet mind* 
and to inspfee him to follow in his steps.” Stevenson’s 


teaching falls into two divisions, a man’s duty to himself 
and his duty to his neighbour. “I want you to be 
very stern with yourselves. Justice is for one’s self ; 
love for others.” *• One person I have to make good, 
myself. But my duty to my neighbour is much more 
nearly expressed by saying I have to make him happy, 
if I can.” “ Gentleness and cheerfulness, they come 
before all morality. They are the perfect duties.” 
This, said Mr. Thornton, is the kernel of all his teach- 
ing. Life is a constant battle ; a man’s first duty is 
to see that he never abandons the struggle. ConKtant 
falls must be. That was tl\e burden of Stevenson’s 
writing. The battle may seem to sore against us ; our 
frailties may appear invincible and our virtues barren. 
But we must never despair or abandon the struggle. 
All life is service. The very length is something, and it 
must be our business to reach the hour of separation and 
be honoured. “ To travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive and the true success is to labour.” To scramble 
through this random business with hands reasonably 
clean, to have played the part of a man or Ionian with 
some reasonable fulness, to have often resisted the diabolic 
and at the end to be still resisting it, is for the pdor human 
soldier to have done right well. ” Never to yield was the 
great moral of Stevenson. Stevenson’s idea of man's 
duty towards his neighour he expressed clearly from his 
earliest day. It was not enough to play the Thaiisee. 

“ Acts may be forgiven,— not even God can forgive the 
hanger-back.” In 1880, he wrote to his mother “ It is 
much more important to do light tlian not to do wiong, 
further, the one is possible, but the other has always been 
and ever will be impossible, and tUfi faithful design to 
do right and to love one’s neighbour as oneself is the law 
of G(^. We are not damned for doing wrong but foi not 
doing right.” Mr, Thornton concluded his imprc.ssive 
lecture with an eloquent exhortation that the story of 
Robert Louis Stevenson — the true knight of unselti-shnefas 
and self-sacrifice maysway and influence their whole lives. 

TOLSTOY’S FORTHCOMING WORK. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily 
gives an iteresting account of the new romance upon 
which Count Tolstoy is at present engaged. The plot N 
laid in the middle of last century at the time when Kus^is 
was involved in an obstinate struggle with the warlike 
mountain tribes of the Caucasus. The hero of tbe tale 
is one of the chief allies of the celebrated Scham yl, one 
Hadshi -Murat, who at that time played a distini.uiFben 
rdle as leader of the mountain tribes^ At the beginniog 
of the flttieth year Hadshi-Mnrat surreAdered to the 
Ruasiane, and was treated with kindness during 
captivity in considexatiou of his bravei^. But home* 
aiokness and the panga of oonsoiesoe drove him back to 
the monotftins, where the tribesmen beheaded 
because they imagined he. had betrayed them^ 
interesting character has been olmsen bj Count Tolstoy 
^or his hero, and heF united fad ikhd fiction m ah 
exciting and artistic whole. > 
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WHAT IS A BANK J 

This is not quite so difficult as the legal conundrum 
regaidiiig the precise nature of a place.” ; and the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland, In re Shield^ Ettate ([1901], 
1 L. R. 172), have answered it by virtually saying that 
affombten man (a country money-lender) may be a Bank 
if he is big enough. Shields carried on business as a 
iijoney-lender in County Tyrone. In each of three towns 
in that county, he had two rooms in a house, where he 
utlended one day each week. He lent money on promis- 
sory notes, usually payable in twelve weeks, with interest 
at a halfpenny in the pound per week ; and he made 
advances on mortgage. He was also in the habit of 
receiving large sums on deposit, for which atone time he 
gave promissory notes ; but since 1893 he had substitu- 
ted for these notes depoait receipts, practically in the 
aatiie form as those issued by ordinary banks in Ireland. 
His operations in these directions were very large, run- 
ning up into many thousands ; but his book-keeping was 
desciibed by experts as “ primitive.” He never issued 
notes, cheque-books, or pass-books and none of his cus- 
tomers kept current accounts. He himself had an ac- 
count with the Bank of Ireland, from whom he received 
advances, and deposited title-deeds by way of seciuity. In 
1899, being embarrassed, he executed a trust-deed in 
favour of his creditors : and in subsequent proceedings 
to wind up his estate, the question arose wiiether the Bank 
of Ireland were to be held secured creditors by virtue of 
the deposit of deeds, or to stand on the same footing 
as ordinary creditors. And the answer depended on 
wheliier Shields was a banker or not: for an Irish 
statute of the eighteenth century (33 Geo. If, c. 14, Ir.) 
provided that such mortgages or charges should, if 
made by a banker^ be “ levelled ” in favour of his 
gtiiietal creditors, unless the mortgage or charge in 
question had been registered. 

The Court had therefore to address itself to the ab- 
stract question : what is the essence of banking 7 It 
Was strongly pressed in argnment that this consisted in 
what Counsel called “ the ' banker’s contract ’’—the ob- 
ligation to honour a customer’s cheques and the 
practice of doing so : and it was therefore said in effect 
that there could be no banking without a system of 
current accounts. Ross, J., held in favour of this view, 
hut the Court of Appeal thought otherwise. The esseface 

hanking, they said, is that a man should traffic with 
the money of others for the purpose of making profit 
he keeps open shop,” said Sttigibbon, L. J. 


“for the receipt of money from all who choose to de- 
posit it with him : if his business is to trade for profit 
in money deposited with him for that purpose, be 
answers the description of a banker.” 

The case is interesting in an academic way, but exact, 
ly similar facts could obviously occur but seldom. The 
practical question, as to where the money-lender eeases 
and the banker begins, is evidently left to be answered 
as a question of fact in each case. In Exp. Coe (3 Oe 
G., F. & J. 336), a dictum of Turner, L. J.. certainly 
lent some colour to the contention that cheques and our 
lent accounts were necessary incidents of banking : 
‘‘even that branch of the company’s business which has 
most resemblance to banking differs materially from the 
ordinary business of bankers, for the company did not 
honour cheques payable on demand and drawn upon 
themselves.” The “current-account” test would cer- 
tainly be a more convenient criterion than the compa- 
ratively vague test laid down by the Court of appeal* 
Tile Law Magazine and Review, 

HON. J HAY BROWN, ON THB SUCCESSFUL 
LAWYER. 

Who is the successful lawyer? What is his correct 
standard? It is not merely the gathering of clients 
about him and the winning of their causes. It is nob 
the accumulation of wealth, nor the exercise of power, 
nor is it eminence in public station. These are not to 
be disregarded or lightly considered ; for in the fulness 
of time they may come to be the legitimate evidence 
of a well-rounded career stienuously, faithfully and 
persistently pursued, and crowned with triumph. The 
successful lawyer, to whom oomip public confidence and 
esteem, honor and respect amoguis fellows, renown 
as the friend of right and thr^be of wrong, compe- 
tence to his household and peace to his conscience, is 
he who is loyal to his high profession, who knows that 
it stands for the administration of justice upon the 
earth i who feels that, above all other considerations 
must be bis sincerity and zeal in the work he has 
undertaken ; who pleads for no man’s cause that is not 
just and defies the world for him whose is ; and 
who with clear and intelligent comprehension of 
the great principles of truth and right, helps to 
make more enduring the foundations upon which 
society and good Government rest. It was of such a 
lawyer that Mr. Webster spoke when he said : “ Justice 
is the greates:: interest of man on earth. It is the 
ligament which holds civilized natures and civilmd 
beings together. Wherever her temple stands, and so 
long as it is duly honored, there is a foundation fer 
social security, ^neral happiness and the improvement 
and progress of our race ; and whoever labors on its 
edifice with usefulness and distinotion, who ever olears 
its foundations, strengthens its pillar, adorns its enta- 
blatures, or contributes to raise its dome still higher 
in the skies, connects himself, his name and bisibuae 
and his character, with that which is, and is bound to 
be, the frame of human society.”— 7%e Law Stndei^t 
Htdper, 
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^raDe and ^n^uatrs- 

INDIAN TANNERS Versv^s AMERICAN. 

** A Madrasi Tanner now in London," writing in the 
Madras Mail about the question of enabling the Madras 
-tanner to resist American competition and thereby pre- 
eecve his trade which is being quickly ruined, makes the 
following suggestion : 

The natives of India suffer from natural ignorance,^ and 
in order to bring back their ever decreasing trade, it 
is imperative that the Western processes be taught them. 
This can only be done by Government Technical Schools 
and by employing Europeans or Americans, who have had 
considerable practical experience in the trade, to teach 
the natives. The question of finance is an important one, 
and sufficient encouragement may not be had at the hands 
of the Government, but in view of the possibilities of 
benefiting a large community arid promoting local indus- 
try, the Government ought to see the advisability of such 
expenditure. The education need not be free, as those 
who would learn, would come from fairly wealthy circles, 
and the income derived from the fees charged to such 
studenta would, to some extent, le.ssen the drain on the 
Government. And later on, when the students have be- 
come tanners according to Western methods, they would 
need to import large quantities of chemicals and other 
necessities, upon which the usual Customs duties would 
be levied, thereby repaying to the Government the origi- 
nal cost of such technical education. 

Oomment on the above is unnecessary. When Govern- 
ment recognises that it has a duty in this respect and 
that duty is not to be met with an apology or a sigh, 
then it will be time to discuss the practicability of 
suggestions like the above. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory 
that publio mind is gradually awaking to the true 
magnitude of the nation’s need. India looks forward 
to a period when her affairs will be under the direction 
of a statesman who will disdain playing to the British 
gallery, and will, quietly and ^ith determination, give 
his whole heart to the advancement of the Indian people. 

Thfi Lahore Tribune. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN COTTON. 

DMiussing the muoh thrashed —out subject of 4he 
improvement of indigenous cotton, the Rost Qofiar, in 
one of its recent issues says : “ We believe that exotic 
seed suited to the soil is a necessity, and to buy that, 
the mill companies and the mill agents must tax themsel- 
vef. To introduce and make that seed popular is the 
bounden duty of the Imperial Government, through 
the Agricultural Department. Of course it will require 
a staff of able and intelligent men with agricultural 
training, and to meet the expenset*, Government would 
be perfectly justiffed in imposing. a small tax on all 
exports of raw cotton. If the amount realized from the 
tax be a|»propriated for the improvement of cotton itself, 
we do not think the most methodical bigot of modern 
tiihes, ti^e Ffee Trade Beboolf could accuse the policy as 
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one of protection. We may say in passing that protec* 
tion itself, of indigenous industries, is now believed to 
be wholesome and necessary by sound economists of 
Europe. 

THE INDUSTRIAL USB OF ALCOHOL. 

Owing to the reasonable requirements of the German 
Excise Laws the industrial use of alcohol has increased 
enormously there of late years. Thus, up to 1887, the 
total annual consumption of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses throughout the German Empire did not exceed 4 4 
million gallons, says Rngineefinff, whilst two years ago 
this figure had risen to 23 million gallons. German 
agriculture has benefited greatly. This great advance in 
the use of denatured spirit has received every assistanop, 
from the public authorities who in place of raising 
difficulties and suggesting at. every proposed step the 
possibility of some trivial fraud on the revenue, as do 
those nearer home, have judged that the country would 
piolil more, even from a mere monetary point of view, 
by tlie development of the industry than it could possi- 
bly lose, even if the excise requirements wore so relaxed 
as to render possible an occasional trivial evasion of 
the regulations. 

Regarding the matter from this point of view, the 
German Government awarded premiums for the produc- 
tion of denatured spirit, framed its regulations for the 
process of denaturation so as to give manufacturers in 
certain cases a choice in the kind of adulterants used, 
and put no obstacles in the free transport and sale of 
the denatured spirit. At the same time, every effort hat. 
been made by private individuals to cheapen the manu- 
facture and distribution of tlie spirit, which is sold ictail 
at the price of about l«/i. 4^. per gallon, whilst iu laige 
quantities it can be obtained at a price of about lid. per 
gallon. 

The example Wt by Germany seems likely to bear 
fruit in France, where, during the last year or two, the 
matter has attracted much attention. Used as the work- 
ing ‘agent in an explosion motor capital results have 
been obtained, since, although weight for weight, alcohol 
has only about half the heating power of petrol, yet, 
according to Professor Musil a rather better thermo- 
dynamic efficiency is obtained, viz., about 24 per cent 
as compared with one of 16 to 18 per cent, for a petrol 
motor, and of 18 to 31 per cent, in the case of an en* 
gine using lighting gas. 

Using spirit alone, about nine-tenths of a pint are 
needed per horse-power hour, but in general it is found 
advisable to mix tnesmrit with benzine, in which casj 
the cost of runninpns practically the same as with 
petrol.. 
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BOILKD RICB. 

The rice should be boiled thoroughly done. A little 
cream added before it is taken off the stove gives it a 
richness and flavour. Boiled rice is at once the most 
nutritious and easily digested of all the cereals. 

Kice should be used more than it is. Even an inferior 
quality of rice makes an excellent food if it is boiled 
properly. Rice could be used to advantage in place of 
potatoes, especially when potatoes are dear. Boiled 
rice can be served on the table exactly jis potatoes are, 
and, like potatoes, it is excellent served with brown 
gravy and meat. 

Our experience with rice, while a boy, was that it was 
a delicacy only to be eaten with sugar and cieam. 
Thi.s is a great mistake. Rice ought to he used as freely 
and commonly as potatoes because from a nutritive 
standpoint its value is very high. 

So much of the surface of the earth is so admirably 
adapted to the raising of rice that it will always be a 
comparatively cheap cereal. Rice contains about 80 
percent, nutrition, and properly boiled it will digest 
ill an hour. 

Considering its cheapness, digestibility, and nutritive 
value it easily excels any other food known to man. 
It is a surprising fact that it is not used more in this 
country. In the older civilizations it constitutes the 
principal food. In Egypt, India, and China the value 
of rice as a food is fully appreciated. In this country 
we have passed it by and continue to use more expensive 
and less nutritious food which is sometimes very difficult 
of digestion.- Talk, Ohio. 

FASTING. 

The ancients as the saying goes, “ knew a thing or 
two,” and one need hardly be surprised that at a period 
when self-indulgence took its grossat forms, and when 
gluttony was the most popular of vices, those kindly 
saints who, 'though “dead on” heretics, did so much 
to encourage true believers in the paths of virtue* should 
have invented fasting as a duty and a penance. As a 
weekly recurring duty fasting undoubtedly became a 
health-giving ordinance, while it had this great supe- 
riority over other forms of penance, that it generally 
left the penitent in better form than it found him. 
And therein lies its virtue now. We all eat more than 
we require, and this daily repeated superfluity lends to 
stodginess. In a more primitive state of society meals 
were more irregular, and the amount of food tallied 
*nore with the effort expended in obtaining it. Now we 
because it is a meal time; too many of us eat not by 


rule, but to repletion ; while probably all of us eat 
again before we are really hungry. Day after day a 
little more is taken than is used, and this excess 
either disturbs the liver, or teases the stomach, or cir- 
culating in a hyperplastic blood, leads to torpor, oi 
sometimes is put by — out of harm’s way for the time, 
but much to the distress of the patient later on— in the 
form of fab. Thus we never have an opportunity of 
striking a pioper balance between intake and output 
unless we follow the wise maxims af the Church, and 
fast once a week, not merely abstaining from the more 
toothsome delicacies, but fasting honestly, even to emp- 
tiness and discomfort. Let us remember that speaking 
now not of invalids but of the healthy, there is proba- 
bly no one who has not stored up in the various corners 
of his frame, sufficient food to keep him going, not 
comfortable, perhaps, but well, for at least two or three 
days, and that it is good for us to cultivate|the habit 
of living on our supplies rather than trusting to a 
hand-to-mouth existence . — HostpitaU 

AFTER DINNER COFFEE. 

The pleasant custom of taking coffee after dinner can • 
show no adequate reason for its practice, says the 
Medical Timen. It has been suggested that coffee tends 
to neutralise the effects of the alcohol that has been 
drunk, just as the custom of eating cheese aids the 
secretion of gastric juice and assists digestion. But 
on the contrary, tea and coffee retard digestion. The 
best suggestion in favor of coffee-taking as a wind up 
to a meal is that advanced by Sir William Roberts 
who questions whether this delaying effect may not 
after all be benelicial to digestion. He argues that the 
j)erfection of modern cooking tends to present os with 
our food in a condition which favors not merely rapid 
digestion, but too quick assimilation, a consequence 
which the ingestion of a retarding agent would tend 
to modify, 

PINE-APPLES FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

The partaking of a slice of pine-apple after a meal 
is quite ill accordance with physiological indications 
since fresh pine-npple juice contains a remarkably active 
digestive principle similar to pepsin. This priiciple 
known as “ bromelin ” is powerful in its action upon 
foodstuffs and will digest «as much as 1,000 times 
its weight within a few hours. The ‘Lancet’ points 
out that its digestive activity varies in accordance 
with the diet, The fibrine of meat disappears entirely 
after a time. With, the co-agulated white of eggs the 
digestive process is slow, while with the albumen of 
meat its action seems first to produce a pulpy gelatinous 
mass which, however, completely dissolves after a short 
time. When a slice of fresh pine-apple is placed upon 
a raw beef-steak the surface of the steak becomes gra- 
dually gelatinous owinp' to the digestive action of 
active principle of the juice. 
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PROFESSOR JAGADIS CHUNOER BOSE. ' 

Members of the scientific world everywhere have reason 
to thank Sir John Woodhnrn and the present Viceroy of 
India for the true insight which a couple of yeais ago, 
made them select Dr. Jag.idis Chunder fiuse, of the 
Presidency College, and send him to the Paris Cong- 
rhsses of Science as the representative of the Government 
of India. 

During his absence from Calcutta, Professor Bose has 
proved himself in every way worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him. He has appeared in a prominent capa- 
city at three different annual gatherings of the British 
Association, once as amongst the greatest living authori- 
ties on the phenomena that lie behind wireless telegraphy, 
and twim open up to new and unsuspected fields of re - 
search nPphybico-hiological regions. He is at this 
moment bringing out, through Messrs. Longmans a 
work on “ Response in the Living and Non-Living ; ” and 
no fewer than six different papers published in the course 
* of two years, four by the Royal Society, one by the Lin- 
nasan, and one by the Royal Photographic— besides a 
noteworthy Friday evening discourse at the Royal Insti- 
tution, have suificed to establish his name as that of the 
discoverer and formulator of the new and important theory 
of stress and strain. 

Plain folk to whom the jargon of Royal Society papers 
has little meaning, may be fully capable nevertheless of 
understanding and appreciating a novel scientific idea. 
And the doctrine of stress and strain, though enveloped 
by, a cloud of witnesses in the form of more or less abstruse 
experiments, has the advantage of being in itself ex- 
ceedingly simple. It is only its implications that are 
8tartlio|^,, ^ 

It liSi^been found that the shock of any contact on 
living flesh produces an effect which may^be detected and 
measuied, by passing an electric current through the 
tissue at the same moment that the shock is administered, 
and allowing it io p;uide a writing point which is tracing 
aline. Under the influence of the blow, twist or other 
contact, electrical conditions are so altered that the line 
rises *aod falls, forming a enrve in which we may read the 
full and detailed history of the shock. This curve is 
produced and bears an ec^ual relation to the stimulus 
whatever wta the form of the force impact— whether 
ebemical, m by the application of potsonous or stimu- 
lating drugs, thermal, mechanical, or, as Dr. Bose has 
discovered, the stimulus' of light. Bat it can be pro- 
duced only so long as the animal substance remains 
elive. Let muscle, nerve or protoplasip once die, and 
it becomes. thenceforth impossible to obtain, under any 
stimulation whatsoever, that subtle jfiactnation of the 
interpenetoatiog ethereal pcoasion. which betrays itself 
in the cam and is known as the electric respoiiee. 


Hence this response has come to be regarded by bio- 
logists in general as the final and crucial ‘‘sign of 
me.” An electric current sent through a living body 
IS deflected by every stimulation of that body : the 
same current passed through dead tissue is deflected 
by none. The deflection, therefore, proves 'the reality of 
the mysterious entity known as “ vital force,” present 
in the one case and absent in the other. This simple 
syliogism was held to be entirely .<iaiisfactory until the 
experiments of the Calcutta Profe 8 .>or demonstrated 
the unexpected fact that even a steel wire exhibits the 
like antithesis of life and death I For it is now proved 
that metals respond to a blow or a twist; answer to 
cnanges of heat and cold; are stimulated by one dmg, 
and poisoned by another, exactly like the animal, 
lliere are actually such things as living and dead wiies. 
When the sewing machine is weary, it should be left 
to rest ; when a piece of tin is hysterical, it may be 
smootlied by a caress. 

fho researches of Professor Bose have always been 
distinguished by a very special degree of thoroughness. 
Jt mowing to this quality that he has been able in so 
many cases to make subsidiary discoveries of vast 
importance. Such is the work which he has now done 
on electric response in common plants ; on fatigue 
or substances ; on the stimulus of light ; and on the 
classification of metals. Perhaps few points amonght 
all these are of greater interest and utility than the 
tact that in studying the conduct of mdtals under 
dnigs he has found quantity to have a determining 
effect on the result. A small dose of a given chemical 
when a larger would narcotfse and a 
still further increase make again for exaltation .Hither- 
to, unfortunate humanity has had to offer itselfas the 
field of experiment to his medical tormentor. With llie 
appearance of tin and iron, however, as our possible sub- 
stitutes, we have acquired the right to refuse this too 
^^^rcssive phase of scientific ardour. Such a discovery 
forms a valuable contribution to the moralising of patho- 
logical science. 

In fine, instead of hard and fast divisions between 
living and non-living, we are now compelled to regard 
all matters —whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
as, so to speak, “ common stuff of the Oo«mos, ’’ 
existing in the form of compounds which in 
the metals are perhaps simple and more stable, and in 
human muscle more complex and unstable, but which differ 
from each other i^paately only in degree. Upon this 
common stuff of ^pTOosmos again beat the waves of the 
great flood that is known as force which in its turn is 
one, whether^ it take the form of mechanical vibration 
^eimcal activity, of heat, light, or electrio radiation. 
For the devious and difficult paths of Molecular 
l^oysios, Professor Bose has contended, and may be 
held to have proved, that a photograph is produced by 
is essentially mechanical 
that the sight of the eyes and the movement of the 
1^08 may bo regarded as electrical phenomena, and 
th^ even the anomalies of chemical science are prob- 
ably to be explaluod by this theory of the fundamental 
unity of force. ^ 

In view of the brilliant and compreheiisive character 
of this generalisation, the Government oi India is to be 
.congratulated heartily on its choice of a scientific depu- 
tation, and on the lustre which that deputation 
oast upon its Oor. 
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RAM MOHUN ROY. 

♦ 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, C. 1. B. in connection w^ith 
a meeting recently held at Calcutta to celebrate the 69th 
anniversary of the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

We are assembled here this afternoon to do honour 
to the memory of one, who was perhaps the greatest 
Indiith of the Nineteenth Century, and one of the 
greatest men that ever lived in any age or country. We 
do ourselves honour by thus celebrating his memery year 
after year, and what is more, we derive courage and 
hope in our own work and endeavour in the present 
day, by the contemplation of the life and labours of 
such men as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Nothing fills us 
with greater confidence in ourselves or with a higher 
faith in our future, than the contemplation of the long 
line of patriotic workers who have lived and died 
before us, but whose example is a burning and a 
shining light ever before us. It is in this light that 1 
read Modern Indian History,— I read in it not merely 
the record of wars and conquests, but the more significant 
record of progress and reform silently achieved by our 
own countrymen, — of their great successes, and some- 
times of their more glorious failures. That we stand 
oil a higher platform to-day than we did a hundred 
years ago, — that we properly appreciate our own history, 
regard our own literature, understand and cherish our 
ancient religion, and seek for modern and enlightened 
forms of administration — is due to the labours of that 
long line of patriotic workers, the first and greate.st of 
whom was Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 

Gentlemen, this is not the time or the place for a 
detailed review of the life of tha|. Great Pioneer of 
Progress. Briefly, his life, like the life of most true 
workers, divides itself into three distinct periods. In 
the first period, from 1774 wheu he was born until 1800 
he was an earnest seeker after knowledge. How the 
bright little Brahmin boy learnt Bengali and Persian in 
his village home, how the earnest young man studied 
Arabic at Patna and Sanskrit and Vedanta Philosophy at 
Benares, how as a homeless wanderer he penetrated into 
Thibet to learn the mysteries of the ^uddbist religion, — 
has been often told in accounts of his life. It is said 
l^hat his thirst foif knowledge nearly cost his life, 
And that he effected bis escape through the kindness of 
^ Thibetan woman, a kindness which he remembered 
the end of bis life. On r<iturn home he began 
study of BngUsh and other European languages and 


nothing fills us with greater admiration for the wonder- 
ful intelligence of the wonderful man than the mastery 
which he acquired of the English longue beginning afler 
the age of twenty. 

In the second period of his life, 1800 to 1813, Ram 
Mohon Roy was in the service of the British Govern- 
ment. Of this perijd little need be said; but when 
we recall the picture of the greatest man of India 
standing as a Sheristadar^ before a recordless Assistant 
Collector in a remote District of Bengal, we can hardly 
repre.sB a smile at the irony of fate. Not once or twice, 
but again and again in Indian History have the gratest 
of reformers lived the humblest of lives ; the great 
GauUim Buddha begged his bread from door to door 
and the great Chaitanya was a wanderer on earth. 
And yet one cannot but feel a regret that the British 
Government did not honour itself by hunoiir^g such a 
gifteil man as Ram Mohon Roy. 

The third and last period of his life was the twenty 
years, from 1813 to 1833, which he passed after ictiie- 
inent from Government service. It is a period which 
roost of us pass in idleness and repose ; but in the 
case of Ram Mohon it was the period of his greatest 
activity and his highest glory. What he achieved- in 
this period is recorded in the pages of Indian History, 
and will live for ever in the recollections of his coun- 
trymen. His lofty purpose, his high and many-sided 
endeavours, his indomitable deteiminalion, his high 
intellectual gifts and his sustained and patiiotic labours 
fill us, after the lapse of ,.70 years, with amazement. 
He sought for and proclaimed the truths of Hindu 
Monotheism from the ancient Upfinishadt of India, he 
battled in the cause of social reforms against opposi- 
tion which was almost overwhelming ; he helped 
David Hare and Dr, Duff in promoting English edu- 
cation in India ; he crossed the seas and laboured 
iu England for the political advancement of his country- 
men. The sight of such a man as Ram Mohon Boy was 
an object-lesson to Englishmen ; Royalty received him 
with courtesy ; the greatest men of England received 
him with open aims; the poet Campbell wrote oPhim; 
the antiquarian Rosen consulted him, the philosopher 
Jeremy Benihura addressed him aa an inteti^ly admired 
and dearly beloved collaboratof In the eervicii tif mankind* 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer, as theie 
are several speakers who will address you this evuniug 
after me. But I cannot conclude without poioUlig out 
to you one great gift which inspired all the works of Ram 
Mohan Roy, and which has animated all the groat moa 
of earth in all ages and all countries. Ram Mohan Roy 
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had faith* in himself and faith in his country. Ram 
Mohan Roy had a determination which was indomitable, 
a persistence in the performance of his duty which would 
accept no defeat. Believe me, gentlemen, no great cause 
is served without this faith, this determination, this 
persistence. I have always held that it is better to fight 
for the righteous cause and to fail, than not to fight at 
all. But in the great problems which face us in the 
present day, it is not a question of failure, and if we are 
true to ourselves, and woik with something of the faith 
and the determination of Raja Rarn Mohon Roy, onr 
— which is the cause of our motherland is bound 
to triumph 

“THE COST OF THE INDIA OFFICE.” 

T'ndia contains the following under the above heading 
in bold characters in the beginning of the first page 

There appears to be among Englishmen wide spread 
ignorance of the source from which the expenses of the 
India Office in London are provided. 

I.«t us, therefore, call attention as prominently as 
possible to the tact that the tax-payers of India paid 
every penny of the cost of the buildings and of the 
site of this, our most naagniftcent Government Office, 
and that they and they alone have always paid and still 
pay every penny of its expenditure, from the salaiy of 
the Secretary of State to the wages of the charwomen.* ^ 

The case of the Colonial Office is precisely oppo.site. 
The whole expense, initial and annual, of that Office has 
been and is borne by the British taxpayers. 

The Royal Commission on Iiidian expenditure, not- 
withstanding the fact that it coiiMated chiefly of officials, 
unanimously recommended that this unfairness should be 
mitigated. But.the recommendation was thwarted by the 
India Office. 

We 'jJfopose to go on repeating this statement of facta 
until they become familiar to English readers of this 
jouinal in reading rooms, clubs, and elsewhere. We 
commend it also to the notice of the justice-loving 
British Press. 

® A GREAT GIFT TO THE EMPIRE. 

Mr. N. M, Wadia, c.i B., of whose munificence 
we spoke hot a few days ago, has prepared, we 
learn, an elaborate scheme by virtue of which he 
proposes to give away his entire fortune in charity 
amounting to a sum which cannot be accurately estima- 
ted at the moment, but which will doubtless prove to 
be over half a crore of rupees. This, we presume, is the 
first inltance 111 which a native of India has given away 
■uch a large teWit at a single stroke, Mr. Wadia has 


instructed his lawyers to prepare a deed of trust, the 
Trustees to be the Government of India and two gentle, 
men, to be named by Mr, Wadia. The amount which is 
invested mostly in Government securities and shares of 
the Bank of Bombay and similar concerns will be 
handed over to the Trustees, the principal to be kept 
intact and the interest to be utilised, at the discretion 
of the Trustees in relieving distress caused by famine, 
earthquake and similar natural calamities. 

A separate trust will be made for the benefit of tho.se 
now being supported by Mr. Wadia. 

BRYAN’S OPINION OF MORGAN. 

Accoiding to W. J. Bryan, J. P. Morgan is the most 
dangerous man in the United States. Bryan devotes 
some space in his editorial in endorsing the criticism of 
the German Emperor in his estimate of Morgan, and 
then goes one better. He .says, 

“ The Kaiser is a discerning man. In a short visit 
with Morgan he found out what seems to be not apparent 
to many Americans, namely, that great finai^ier i.s per- 
fectly blind to the natural and necessary consequence 
that will follow his schemes. If Morgan were a* philoso- 
pher or a student of human nature he would know that 
evil and only evil can follow from the monopolies which 
he has helped to organize. He is either without consci- 
ence or without judgment, or it is more chaiitable to 
take the Kaiser’s view and consider him as incapable 
of seeing consequences far ahead. 

“ He is on a par with the drayman who starves his 
horse, or the farmer who impoverishes the soil, or the 
merchant who extorts from his customer, or the parent 
who allows his child to work in a factory when it 
ought to be in school, ordy he cannot plead necessity 
as an excuse. 

“America has no foreign foe half so dangerous as 
Morgan and the plutocracy for which he stands. It 
would be fortunate for this country if all our people 
understood Morgan as well as Germany’s raonaicli 
does.” 

GUARANTEED CURE- 

After protracted and painstaking research, a thorough- 
ly safe and certain Remedy has been discovered, wnic 
will positively CuVe any Disease of the Nervous 
System. It is a sure Cure for Nervous Debility m 
its forms, from whatever cause arising. Wasting Decay. 

d the pre* 

any suffer* 
envelope* 

Westcourt 


Predisposition to Consumption ; ana i wui sen 
scriptlon, and full particulars of the Remedy to 
-er, on receipt of a s^l^addressed stamped 
Address ; Rev. JoSMPH “ St. Cloud,” 

P/jad, Worthing, England. (Name this paper). 
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The Government of India and the Report of 
the Indian Universities Commission. 


The circular letter addressed by the Govern- 
ment of India to the various local Governments 
in regard to the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission gives hope that in so far as the 
Government of India is concerned it will not stamp 
its approval on all the objectionable recommen- 
dations of the Commission. It is something 
that “ the Governor-General-in-Council dis- 
claims emphatically any intention of receding 
from the policy set forth in the Educational 
Despatch of 1854 and affirmed , by the Education 
Commission of 1882, and recognises** that it is impor- 
tant to encourage private enterprise in the matter 
of education, both because to do so shifts a larger 
proportion of the cost on the shoulders of those 
who should properly bear it and because private 
enterprise is peculiarly competent to adapt edu- 
cation to the varying needs and conditions of 
different places and different times. This policy 
was deliberately accepted at the time by the 
Government of India, and their adherence to it 
remains unshaken.’* 

One of course has to be careful not to pin his 
faith too much on these high-sounding assurances. 
More solemn official declarations than these in 
regard to graver public questions have been 
conveniently forgotten in the past in the 
practMd conduct of administration. But 
the native of India has often to five hoping 
against hope and in this particular case the 
future will settle how far his forebodings are true. 

yhe recognition by the Government of 
India that the second grade colleges occupy a 
definite place in the educational machinery of the 
country and fulfil a useful function will cer- 
tainly allay the popular alarm created by the 
sweeping recommendation of the Commission that 
these institutions should cease to exist here- 
afte(. inregurd to the levying of a compulsory 
minimum ^te of fees in colleges the Govern- 


ment of India repeat the old story but this time in 
more polished style. We have pointed out 
more than once that it is undesirable in the 
present circumstances of the country to insist 
on a compulsory miiiimu|[| fee and we do not 
think that either the Universities Commission 
or the Government of India Iiave made out 
a case for departing from the existing system. 
Nor do we think have the Government of 
India made any satisfactory pronouncement in 
regard to the proposed reform of Senates and 
Syndicates. We have still great reason to fear 
that the ultimate upshot of all these contempla- 
ted changes will be the direct officialisation of the 
Indian Universities. We say direct^ because even as 
it is, in some of the Universities the indimt official 
influence is often considered intolerable and it 
may probably be worse in the future a cc ording to 
the proposed constitution. ^ 

TheEducitional Reform that is Really Needed. 

After all we must confess that beyond making tho 
Universities subservient to the Government the 
Universities Commission will not have achieved 
anything great or good which will tend to raise the 
quality and tone of education in this country. The 
grave evils of our present educational system arise 
chiefly out of the unsatisfactory condition of 
primary and secondary education and out of 
the enormous overcrowding in Schools and 
Colleges. Under the existing system it is 
impossible for the professor to bestow on his 
students that amount of personal attention which 
is absolutely necessary in the interests of true 
education. There is also the fact to be borne in 
mind that in man/ institutions and we are afraid 
the evil is at its worst in some of the ideal Colleges 
maintained by Government there is certainly not to 
be found now-a-days that amount of peisona 
attention to students which was given by an earliei 
generation of teachers in charge of a 
number of studentsuJW e must also own with gre^t 
regret that in some Colleges there is the ten 
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dvinc/ oil the part of some members of the staff to 
fall into the already much condemned official vice 
of exclusiveness. Professors, at any rate some 
of them are not so easily accessible to students 
as was undoubtedly case many years ago. 
These are grave evils ^lich a peripatetic Commis- 
sion travelling in special trains at more than oi di- 
nary speed cannot be expected to solve within a 
comparatively short space of time and alas! with 
a circumscribed knowledge of actual conditions. 

Another great de.fect of our educational system 
is the absence of much of original research among 
the products of our University. Here again 
the defects of our educational system are chiefly 
to blame. Under the present conditions the 
student is compelled in the race for life to read 
a good deal that is good, bad and indifferent 
within a limited period and the only consola- 
tion is that he forgets with impartiality all that 
he haa learnt — the good, bad, and indifferent. A 
thorough change in the course of studies is 
required and even if that were to be an 
accomplished fact, in the present peculiar 
conditions of the country where the class that 
is most assiduous in learning is not blessed with 
riches and where the recipients of university de- 
grees are out of the bare necessities of life com- 
pelled to take up some employment or other, 
nothing but an adequate provision for advanced 
study could help the promotion of original 
research in India. For various reasons which are 
too well known to be repeated again, unfortunately 
in this country private munificence has not found 
its way into the field of education and though here 
and there we get a Tata still for a fairly long time 
to come, such help must come»from Government. 
Will such help be rendered by it? And here 
we must remind ourselves of the fact that the 
Clovernment of India in its latest circular referred 
to wants local Governments to report on “ the 
liltelihood of substantial contributions towards the 
advancement of higher education being forth- 
coniiug from private sources.” 


The Indian Cultivator* 

A Pioneer special .telegram, dated London, 31 st 
October, says that the Indian Famine Union, in a 
further letter to Lord George Hamilton, depre- 
cates the suggestion that its object in asking 
for a searching inquiry into the economic con- 
ditions of selected typical Indian villages is to 
establish unfavourable conclusions. The Union 
rightly desires an answer to the question whether 
it is true that the cultivator has been sinking 
more deeply into poverty during late years. 
There is a general feeling that the reasons given 
by the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India for not acceding to the proposal of the 
Indian Famine Union are altogether unsatisfactory. 
The fairly elaborate statement of the Government 
of India betrays, we fear a slight nervousness on 
the part of the authorities to face the results of 
the kind of inquiry demanded by the signatories of 
the Famine Union. TJbe authorities cannot be 
blind to the fact that the feeling is widely pre- 
valent that the condition of the Indian cultivator 
has within the last decade grown from bad to 
worse and the attempts to evade a searching in- 
quiry into the question will only tend to damage 
the credit of Government. 


Mr* Naoroji’s Candidature* 

The news that the venerable old Farsi has been 
selected by the constituency of North Lambeth as 
a liberal candidate in the forthcoming election has 
been received with great approval throughout t^e 
country. 

There is something pathetic in the career of this 
good old man devoting his whole life to advance 
the best interests of his country, persuing his^wn 
methods despite all obloquy and calumny, and al- 
ways stating plainly what he considers to be 
the truth. Patriots of his type are few and far 
between and it is hoped that North Lambeth will 
afford the venerable Indian patriot one more 
opportunity to plead the cause of his country in 
the House of Commons. 
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THE COST OF POWER. 

NGINEEKS are beginning to recognize the 
fact that after a century of development 
the steam-engine has been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection that is attainable and 
to confess in despair that now even under the 
most favourable conditions it is a very imperfect 
machine for converting heat generated by the 
combustion of fuel into work. The efficiency 
of a heat engine depends upon the temperature 
with which the working fluid enters the engine 
and the temperature at which it is ejected. In 
the case of the steam-engine the range is compara- 
tively small and at the outside does not amount 
to more than 300® F. under which conditions 
the theoretical efficiency of a perfect heat engine 
cannot be more than 33 per cent, and in 
practice not more than 20 per cent, has been 
actually realised. The vast majority of small 
steam engines do not attain more than a fraction 
of even this meagre degree of success and we shall 
probably be right in stating that the average 
thermal efficiency of engines in this country 
excluding a few large condensing mill engines 
is under 5 per cent. That is to say that of the heat 
generated by the burning of 10 lbs. of coal in the 
boilers which supply steam, we obtain only the 
equivalent energy of one-half of a pound of coal 
in the effective work dene by our steam engines. 
This extremely unsatisfactory result has long engag- 
ed the attention of Physicists and Engineers and 
enormous sums of money have been expended in 
endeavouring to obtain some process of converting 
heat into work which will yield more favourable 
results. The introduction of the gas engine with its 
immensely greater range of temperature in the 
working cylinder about 30 years ago marked the 
commencement of a new era incur methods of 
obtaining power and in the case of small 
engines t^^kably good results were soon obtain- 


ed with the working of large gas engines seem- 
ed insuperable. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, they have been overcome and at the present 
time there seems to be nQj^actical limit to the size 
of gas engines. In a paper read before the British 
Association at Belfast Mr. H. A. Humphrey 
stated— “ The development of gas engines which 
has taken place during the last few years has but 
few parallels in the history of engineering 
enterprise. Gas engines of 1,200 H. P. and 1,500 
H. P. are already working and others of 2,000 
H. P. to 4,000 H. P. are being constructed. In the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, a 600 H. P. Cockerill gas 
engine created much surprise but now the makers 
have in hand an engine of 2,500 H. P. 
and are quite prepared to build a 5,000 H. P. 
gas engine.” The main secret of the success 
which has been obtained is improved mechanical 
construction, the provision of efficient arrange- 
ments for keeping the working parts cool and the 
adoption of much higher pressures at the end of 
the compression stroke in the cylinder whereby 
the use of a very much poorer quality of gas is 
possible. The waste gases escaping from blast 
furnaces have been found admirably adapted lor 
producing power in large gas engines and as much 
as 1,000 H. P. can be obtained from every ton of 
coke that is consumed per hour in the manufacture 
of iron in blast furnaces, so that there is no doubt 
that the combination of a blast furnace and a gas 
engine is the most efficient thermal process which 
has yet been devised. There are many processes 
suitable for the manufacture of gas of a poor qua- 
lity in large quantities which can be efficiently 
used in large gas engines but of these we need only 
mention one, the results of which are remarkably 
promising. Dr. Ludwig Mond of the great Che- 
shire Chemical Works owned by Messrs. Brunner 
Mond and Company has devised a process of 
manufacturing producer gas which from bitumi- 
nous coal yields frgja' 1 , 40,000 to 1^60,000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton of fuel fed into the producer 
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and at the same time recovers as much as 90 lbs. 
of sulphate of ammonia, the value of which is about 
Bs. 160 per ton. Using this gas, one H. P. hour 
per pound of fuel can be obtained, a result which 
is much superior to that obtained in the largest 
and best type of steam engine. 

Concurrently with the development of the gas 
engine as one form of internal combustion engine, 
we have to record the progress made along parallel 
lines by a similar type of engine in which kerosine 
oil or crude petroleum is used. In the latest form 
of oil engine one H. P. hour can be obtained from 
075 lbs. of kerosine oil, but kerosine oil costs 
Es. 90/- a ton and the oil engine can only success- 
fully compete against the steam engine when the 
power required is small and then the steam engine 
is notoriously at a disadvantage. Crude petroleum 
can however be obtained at about Rs. 30 per ton in 
Madras and the efforts which have been made to 
utilise this liquid fuel in internal combustion engines 
have resulted in no small measure of success, By 
slight modifications in their construction, most 
forms of oil engine will work with liquid fuel, 
and of engines of over 20 H. P. can be obtained 
which do not consume more than four-fifths of 
a pound of liquid fuel per hour. Excellent 
as this result may be, it is entirely put into 
the shade by an oil engine of German origin, 
known as the Diesel oil engine, which consumes as 
little as 0*41 pounds of crude petroleum per H. P. 
hour, indicating that the thermal efficiency is 
well over 30 per cent, or about the same value as 
the maximum thermal efficiency of a perfect steam 
engine. 

This very brief summary of recent progress in 
methods of developing power is put forward in the 
hope of draw'ing attention in India to the subject. 
Our resources are so limited that we cannot afford 
to waste them and the users of power, whether in 
small or large quantities, must keep abreast of 
modern progress in this direction if they wish to 
successfully face the competition of progressive 


countries. Where water power can be obtained 
the cost of production is generally much lower than 
b\ any of the means we have hitherto mentioned ; 
blit unfortunately in this country it is only avail- 
able in places where it is of no use and to convey it 
by electricity to any distant point is only feasible 
on a scale which, with one single exception, is at pre- 
sent far beyond industrial needs of the country*. 
There are a few instances such as those at Gokak and 
Ambasamudram where water power has been suc- 
cessfully used to drive cotton mills but the only case 
of the generation of a large amount of power and its 
successful transmission over a long distance is that 
which has recently been carried out in the Mysore 
Province. 

The successful completion of the Cauvery 
Falls Power Scheme has naturally attracted a 
large amount of attention in India not only 
because it is the first work of its kind that has been 
carried out in this country but also because of the 
extremely satisfactory financial results that are 
expected to attend its operation. The circum- 
stances were unique and are not likely to repeat 
themselves, so that the bare statement of the facts 
of the case does not afford much information that 
i.s likely to be of use elsewhere and it is necessary 
to carefully examine the details of the scheme and 
eliminate from it all the exceptional items before 
we can obtain dafa which may prove of use in 
the consideration of other projects for the deve- 
lopment of large amounts igif power. 

The scheme as carried out provided for the 
generation of sufficient power at the falls to yield 
4,000 H* P. at the Kolar gold field, distant by J;he 
transmission line 93 miles. For the power that is 
being made use of, the Cauvery Falls offer good 
facilities for its production at a moderate capital 
outlay. The supply of water may be regaixled as 
reasonably certain all the year round, the fall is a 
very convenient height and the hydraulic works 
presented no features necessitating excessive ex- 
penditure on their construction. The trails mission 
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line is along one but this is to s largu ' Xliuit pom- 
pansated for by the compactness of ‘ ‘ distribii- 
tory works, where the power is einplii ' in com-, 
paratively large units and in most insi es con- 

tlnuously night and day. All things isidered 

these works may be regarded as a £avo> ilde in- 
stance of the utilization of water power. In round 
%ttreg,lhe expenditure has been .£300,000 or forty 
:l|fe,Jai^a at rupees, equivalent to a capital outlay 
hf 75 ar Bs. 1,126 per horse- power available. 

. At the present time the total amount of power 
generated, at the Kolar mines is probably not far 
short of 10,000 horse-power and careful calcula- 
tions showed that the annual cost to the mines was 
over £30 or Rs. 450 per horse-power per annum. 
This expenditure on powder is undoubtedly very 
heavy and is largely due to the gradual growth of 
the demand for power and the utter impossibility, 
during the opening up of the mines, of making pro- 
vision for subsequent requirements. As we shall 
see later on it wpuld now be possible to provide 
10,000 horse-power for a very much smaller annual 
charge than has been, and in fact still is paid. The 
agreement between the Mysore Government and 
the General Managers of the mines provides for the 
very early recoupment of the capital expenditure 
as the life of the mines is a somewhat uncertain 
quantity. During the Ist year, the charge per 
horse-power is to be £ 29, durii%the next 3 years, 

£ 18, during the fifth year £ 14 and for all subse- 
quent 'flars £ 10. The returns to the Mysore 
Government in 5 yeaM will be £ 380,000 on a 
capital outlay of £ 300,000 and after that they 
will receive practically 10 per cent, on their invest- 
mei^;. On the other hand the mines, without in- 
curring any outlay, will after the first year save 
£ 50,000'a year except during the fifth year when 
they will have to pay an extra rate which will 
reduce the saving to £ 26,000. In the sixth and 
following years they will save as much as £ 80,000 
a year on the present rates for power. For both 
parties the r|«alts are magnificent and it would be 
difficult. to;o^erestimate the credit due to those 


wlin , oouceived and carried to a successful 
'heiiM* possessing so many novel features 
n i ti engineering and holding out promise of 
olid (Optional financial results. 

Ha ■ ' thus briefly examined the Cauvery 
Power ‘' theme as it is actually working let us now 
eliminate hs* the special features due to its connec- 
tion with lu ring ventures of ancerlain duratioi^ 
Wp may assume that such a scheme would cost 
what ; approximately actually did cost viz,, 
£300,000 an 1 that the expenditure has beeu 
divided umlor the follt^e’ing heads. 


Hydraulic works 
Turbines etc. 
Generating station 
Transmission line 
Distributing plant 
The workng expenses 


£ 65,000 

35.000 

40.000 

95.000 

65.000 

may be estimuled uh 


follows : 

Kental fur water power @ 10/- 


per H.P. per annum . . £ 2,000 

Interest on capital @ 5 ®/o . . 15,000 

Working expenses . . 6,000 

Sinking fund fur 
Machinery @ 7| 

on £ 110,000 . . 8,250 

Sinking fund for other works 
@1^ 7o on £ 190,000 .. 2,850 


Total . . 34,100 

Of the above items the most difficult to estimate 
is tliat due to depreciation, probably if anything 
the rates allowed are excessive but a liberal allowance 
for contingencies is necessary. Out of date electrical 
machinery is only worth scrap heap prices and it 
would be somewhat rash to assume that within 
the next twenty years there will be no material 
improvement effected oi| a three phase trans- 
mission at 30, OM xohs. Accepting the above 
figures, we obtaiti the result that to 
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horse-power c<»ntinuuus]y costs ^8-10-0 peraiinuin. 
Under extreinoly favourable circumstances as for 
instance with a short transmission line it might 
not amount to more than £ 6, and under less 
favourable conditions say with a transmission line 
200 miles in length it might amount to XIO. 
These figures are much higher than the estimates 
[generally framed regarding the cost of utilizing 
'water power butaa the data they are based upon 
are taken from actual results they are less open to 
criticism and moreover they do provide for an 
adequate return to every interest involved which 
is not always the case with projects which have 
been carried out in the past in other countries. 

The average cost of one hor8e-po\\er per annum 
at.tbe mines is authoritatively stated to be lully ^30 
and the reason for this excessive charge has been 
briefly alluded to. The engines which generate 
this power are scattered all over the field, some 
are large, some are small but in almost every case 
the conditions under which they work are net 
favourable to fuel economy. The bulk of ilie pov^er 
is absorbed in driving the mills, working air coin- 
pressures and in the winding engines which work 
the hoists at each shalt. Tlie success of the Cau- 
very electrical scheme demonstrates the possibility 
of generating all the power in a central station 
and distributing it to the places where it is wanted 
by electricity. The question is what would such 
a scheme cost and at w hat rate could power be 
supplied. 

Practically there are available two sources of fuel 
®'Tply> (1) coal from Bengal or Singarcni co.sting 
about Rs. 20 per ton and posaessinga calorific value 
of rather less than four-fifths that of good Welsh 
coal, (2) Liquid fuel imported from Borneo by the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, costing 
about Rs. 36 per ton and of a calorific value 70 per 
cent, greater than that of country coal. The coal 
niust be burned in boilti^s and its energy converted 
into work by the agency of steam but the liquid 
hiel can either be burned aa coal or used in a auit 


able form of internal combustion engine. With 
the best type of steam engine the consumption of 
fuel in boilers may be taken as 2 lbs, of country 
coal per horse-power per hour or lbs. of liquid 
fuels so that the cost of power is not materially differ* 
ent whichever of these fuels be employed. BuHf 
the liquid fuel be used in an oil engine the consUffip'*' 
tion varies from 0*80 lbs. in an engine of the Horllih^ 
by Ackroyd type to as low as 0*41 Iba. in the Ut«al 
form of Diesel engine. Obviously the extremely 
remarkable economy of the latter type of engine 
presumes for it a great future and we propose to 
compare the cost of supplying 10,000 horse-power 
from a central station by means of alternators 
driven by (1) Steam engines and country coal 
and (2) Diesel oil engines and liquid fuel. To 
allow for losses of energy in the alternators, 
transmission line and motors we shall assume 
that 100 brake horse-power at the engine 
will give 66| brake horse-power at the motors 
and therefore to obtain 10,000 horse-power at 
the motors it will be necessary to generate 15,000 
liorse-power at the engines. As the engines will 
have to run day and night it will be desirable to 
provide | more power than will be actually required 
to allow' each engine to be shut dowm for exam- 
ination dr repairs. The central station would there- 
fore be provided with twenty, 1,000 horse-power 
engines and an equiil number of alternators. 
Whether steam engines and boilers be used or 
Diesel oil engines the capital expenditure will not 
be materially different. I'he preparation of de- 
tailed estimates of the cost of either of these two 
installations is a work of some magnitude and 
could only be properly done after extensive en- 
quiries among machinery makers all over the world. 
Instead of doing this, I have carefully examined 
the expenditure on a number of large pow'er 
stations in England and have gone through the 
estimates for tlie work which has already been 
done in Mysore and as a result I have come to the 
conclusion that to carry out this scheme in its 
entirety would cost about £ 600,000 or 
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£50 per horse-power just two thirds the rate 
of the capital expenditure already incurred 
to supply thtt Gold fields with power. Now 
as to the annual working expenses, the main 
item would be the cost of fuel. Assuming 2 lbs. 
of coal or 0‘41 tbs. of liquid fuel is consumed for 
each brake horse-power hour of the engines, the 
quantity of coal required per annum would be 

116,000 tons which at Es. 20 per ton would cost 
Bs. 23,20,00, whilst of liquid fuel the quantity would 
be 24,360 tons costing at Es.36 per ton Es. 8,76,960. 
Stores of various kinds would cost about one lakh, 
per annum and the expenses for superintendence, 
labour and management would fall within 2.4 
lakhs so that the working expenses of the scheme 
would be 

By steam power would be about 

Es. 27,00,000 or . . £ 180,000 

liquid fuel engines 

Es. 12,60,000 . . £ 83,400 


To these charges we must add interest on capital 
at 5 and a sufficient charge to form a sinking 
fund to extinguish the capital expenditure in a 
reasonable time. The life of the mines is an un- 
certain quantity but to assume that they will last 
another 15 years is not a verji sanguine estimate 
and if the interest on the sinking fund be taken at 
5 ^/o the annual charge on a capital outlay of 
.£500,000 will be £ 25,000 a year. 

The" "total cost of 10,000 horse-power then 
works out as follows. 


Working expenses 
Interest on capital 
Sinking fund 


Steam Liquid Fuel. 
£ 180,000 £ 83,400 

25,000 25,000 

25,000 25,000 


Total .£230,000 £133,400 


That is to say the charge now estimated at 
over £30 . per horse -power would be reduced 
to £ 23 in tbe one case and £13-10-0 in the other, 
and an ahnoal saving in working expenses would 


be effected of £ 70,000 or £ 166,600 according as 
the old or the new methods of generating power 
were adopted. These i^ates cannot of course compare 
with those which the mines will ultimately pay for 
the water power of the Cauvery falls but the 
quantity of that power is limited if a continuous 
supply is essential. Possibly the falls may be able to 
yield another 4,000 H. P. continuously but that is 
the maximum that can be obtained without expen- 
sive storage works. It would therefore seem that 
there is ample room on the mines for some such 
project as has just been outlined and there is no 
doubt that if advantage, is taken of the recent 
rapid progress that has been made in the develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine a very 
material economy can be effected in the working of 
the mines. The market value of these mines at 
the present day excluding all those that are not 
paying dividetids’is given below. 


Nominal Capital Market value. 


Mysore 

. . £ 265,000 

£ 3,710,00(1 

Champion EeoF 

. . 2.'J6, 500 

2,956,0(10 

Ooregaum 

.. 291,500 

1,350,000 

Nundidroog 

. . 242,000 

968,000 

Bfilaghat 

. , 266,000 

439,250 

Total 

£ 1,285,000 

0,423,250 


A saving of £166,600 a year would increase the 
dividends by 12 J per cent, and would increase 
the actual return on the market value of the shares 
by 1-8 per cent. 

The Kolar mines are an instance of a large 
amount of power being required in a place where 
coal and liquid fuel can compete with one another 
on approximately equal terms but there are many 
places where the price of- coal is so low that it 
possesses an immense advantage over liquid fuel as 
a heating agent. We have seen that the Diesel oil 
engines usa bat slightly ov^r \ the weight of liquid 
fuel that the besUrf^steam engines require of 
Indian coal but we‘ can place coal on much more 
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equal terms with liquid fuel if we abandon the 
steam engine and first of all convert our coal 
into producer gas and then use this producer gas 
in a gas engine. In this way we can obtain 1 
brake horse-power from 1 lb. of coal and although 
this doubling of the efficiency of coal as a source 
of power would still leave to liquid fuel the premier 
position at Kolar on account of the high cost of 
coal, yet in Calcutta where liquid fuel costs from 
to 4 times as much &s coal the position is 
reversed. There the marvellously economical 
Diesel oil engine would use^about ^rd the weight 
of fuel that would be consumed by a producer gas 
plant but the fuel costs 4 times as much and hence 
in Bengal, and in every other place where coal is 
equally cheap, no form of engine can compete 
with the large engine working on producer gas. 

So far as can be foreseen after a century of 
continuous improvement the steam engine has 
reached its ultimate limit of development and 
already it has been liopeles&ly beaten by the internal 
combustion engine a product of the last 30 years. 
For the generation of large amounts of power the 
day of the steam engine should have passed but that 
it has certainly not so vanished is simply due to its 
immense prestige and to the timidity of engineers 
who are called upon to undertake the responsibili- 
ty of deciding the form of motive power to be 
adopted. Where fuel is cheap there power is most 
largely generated and as the cost of the fuel is but 
one item in the working costs of an installation 
whether it be a mill, a central power station or an 
electric light plant, and consequently engineers are 
slow to risk their reputations on now ideas with 
which they have no personal experience. Hence 
the steam engine flourishes and will probably long 
continue to flourish. 

Except in the neighbourhood of the mining 
districts coal is by no means a cheap commodity 
in India and a poor country can only hope to im- 
prove its material position by utilizing its resources 
in the most economical way possiWe. Of mecha- 
nical power we make little use outside a few big 


mills and factories. Industrial undertakings are 
lew and scattered over wide areas so that the 
advantages which can be obtained from concentra- 
tion in ft limited area are entirely lost. Central 
power stations are an .impossibility and each 
little user of engine power works his small 
plant at great expense. A small steam engine 
is a frightful source of waste and yet it is almost 
invariably employed. Small oil engines are 
however beginning to be used on account of their 
convenience rather than because of. their economy. 
Notwithstanding the fact that kerosine oil costs 
Rs. 90 a ton or thereabouts, they are much 
cheaper to run than small steam engines burning 
coal at only Rs. 13-8-0 per ton. Liquid fuel 
engines of small size do not work satisfactorily at 
present but the practical limit of size is rapidly 
decreasing and it is prc'bable that engines of 4 or 
o horse-power will be procurable at no distant 
date and as the cost of fuel will not exceed As. 1 
per hour for 4 horse-power it should be possible 
to devise many ways in which it wdll be profitable 
to employ them. 

During the last 3 years an H. P. oil engine has 
been at work in the School of Arts, Madras under 
practically a full load for eight hours a day. The 
cost of running per day has been as follows ; 

Oil Rs. 2 4 0 

Wages . . 0 8 0 

Interest and depreciation . . 10 0 

10 per cent, on Rs. 3,000. 

Lubricating oil and stores and . 

repairs . . 0 8 0 


Total 4 4 0 

Equivalent to As. 1 per horse-power per £our. 
Compared with a small steam engine the economy 
is fully 50 but if liquid fuel w^ere used the 
charges would only amount to Rs. 2-12-0 per day 
and the oil engine w'ould then he three times as 
cheap a source of motive pow'er as the small steam 
engine. 

Alfred Chattbbton. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATION ON IMPARTIBLE 
ESTATES. 

VAEIETY oF views has found expressions 
already, on the subject which forms the 
heading of this paper. I am not sure that* 
to a great extent, I shall not be repeating them ; 
for I have not been able to follow the public 
discussion of the topic with the closeness of atten- 
tion I should have liked to bestow thereon. It is 
nevertheless not altogether superfluous that repeti- 
tion after repetition should take place in order 
that arguments on either side, which too often fall 
on deaf ears, might duly tell and the via mediae 
if one exists — I think one does exist in 

the present circumstances— might be adopted 
by the Legislature, in the shape of a reason- 
able adjustment of clashing interests, suitable 
to the growing times, their signs and exi- 
gencies —without incurring,' not unjustly, the 
odium oE inflicting an unmerited and gratuitous 
injury on innocent members of families, by cenPerr- 
ing on others what one might well call unearned 
advantages without being denounced as a rank 
socialist for using that epithet. To put the 
whole case — its and coris — plainly, unmincingly 

and in its several aspects, is ^perhaps one of the 
best ways of bringing about the desirable result and 
saving the piece of legislation, which is looming in 
the near future, from proving a halting measure,en- 
tailing^more of hardship than of relief, as 
the effects of a wholesale and over-zealous parti- 
sanship on the one hand and of unsparing and 
undiscrirainating opposition on the other. This 
task 1 shall endeavour to perform to the best of 

f 

my judgment. 

Having regard to the’ very emphatic and un- 
equivocal declarations to the contrary not long 
ago by the Government of Madras, the 
last year’s abrupt enactment on .the subject 
was a striking instance of the unexpected 
happening* So clearly was this the case that even 
that ill-developed little product was hailed^ at its 


birth, with a chorus of joy, which is only under- 
standable as warranted by the groundwork of senti- 
ment and of expediency, which, Vithin certain 
bounds, are J)^th beneficial and defensible but 
which had, till then, been obstinately « refused 
authoritative recognition. So sudden, so complete 
and — let me be pardoned for adding — so severely 
unilateral is the now-prevailing affection for 
the landholding classes, that one cannot help 
feeling a larking doubt whether the change of 
front is not, after all, due to an accident — the 
accident of the present or recent personnel of the 
local Government— and whether a precisely similar 
accident of the contrary kind might not, any day, 
bring on a reaction and upset the whole. But let 
that pass. . Democratic opinion on- the other 
hand is dead against it, as it mu8t1)e, in so far as 
the maintenance intact of the intermediate body, 
which the coming Bill might strive at fortifying 
in some instances and at creating in marry 
more, means that more irfoney is taken out of 
the already lean pockets of the hardworking 
and struggling ryot than does actually go into 
the public exchequer and that the difforencn 
is intercepted for the benefit of individuals who— 
to put it broadly — do not always appear to enipjoy 
their superfluous wealth on any principle or in any 
form which would profit their tenantry, appreciably 
if not adequately — a criticism which is, to some 
extent, justified by the existing state of things 
and by - the paucity of any brighter prospects 
within easy ken. One would indeed attach consi- 
derable force to the democratic argument in question 
if one could, at all, be sure that, if released froin 
the grasp of the interpolated classes, the sums so 
arrested would remain in the pockets which give 
them forth and not be only sucked in and lost 
undistinguished in that ever-widening and all- 
swallowing vortex of Indian Finance, the action 
and movements whereof proceed on methods 
which are uninfluenced by outside criticism and 
which are subjgct t^o legitimate or authuriKod 
extra-official check and control, such as viould 
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ensure at least a good slice of the roscued sum 
lor the special behoof of the particular classes which 
originally owned them. But there is this con- 
clusive answ'er to the democrat, viz.^ that, wisely or 
unwisely — wisely I think on the whole — the Per- 
manent Settlement is a fiscal arrangement for all 
time to come and that it cannot be reversed, revis- 
ed or departed from, without perpetrating a flagrant 
breach of faith, if not also a gross political blunder. 

Practical-minded men also shake their heads, 
ominously and in despairing disapproval, having 
seen by experience that the bulk of the lucky pos- 
sessors of the fortuitous riches under consideration 
have not risen mast above the description — though 
about two score years old — of the typical eldest 
son who has been truthfully, though bluntly, 
hit off by Wilkie Collins through his hero, Basil, 
thus When a family is possessed of large landed 
property, the individual of that family who shows 
least interest in its welfare, who is least fond of 
home, least connected by his own sympathies with 
his relatives, least ready to learn his duties^ or admit 
his responsibilities is often that very individual who 
is to succeed to the family inheritance — the eldest 
son.” Impartial and observant men will have 
considerable difficulty in deciding for themselves 
howfar, speaking of thegenerality of them, the types 
of the aristocratic eldest son — such as we have, or 
may hope to have for a long time to come — are likely 
to be imbued with livelier realisation of their 
duties, for being snatched away from customary and 
congenial kindred and home influences (such as 
they are) and subjected to a strange and too often 
estranging surroundings under a short-lived dis- 
cipline, during which lordly, notions and habits 
cf stand-offishness and expensive, isolating and 
novel, though refined, accomplishments grow— 
venially perhaps on the eldest who would inherit 
Wealth — but to their decided disadvantage on his 
juniors who are, usually, destined to be cut off with 
^ pittance, little more than enough for an animal 
life. 

But it behoves the practical man, all the 


same, to recognise this silver lining to the cloud 
viz.f that it is far better, on the whole, for a com- 
munity or a nation to possess and tolerate in its 
midst a body of the sort of spendthrifts who, 
notwithstanding their voluptuous pleasures and 
doubtful luxuries, and at least in times of national 
trials and tribulations — are severally amenable to 
be moved to striking displays .of generous 
impulses by friendly counsel or by laudable 
personal ambition than a similar body of corporate 
existence, about whose immunity from correction 
a w'ell known proverb speaks with a great deal of 
truth, though perhaps with too much levity 
and too much virulence. He may also find 
it not a bad plea that a nation, with such a 
class as a .component element, will possess 
men and means to help, substantially and with 
admirable munificence, wide-spread and far- 
reaching schemes of charity and other forms of 
beiiefaction — like copious and perennial rivers 
which, while emptying their .superfluous or un- 
utilised water-treasure into the sea, fertilise tracts 
which adjoin and which they are made to reach. 
The further consideration, which may be advan- 
tageously thrown into the scale, is that the body in 
question enables the community to score credit and 
honor by that body playing fitting hosts to big or 
notable folk, by “ donating ” bounteously towards 
grand and costly memorials, and also perhaps by 
turning self-paying guests— robed in gold and 
laden with jewelry, in their antique and infinite 
variety, to enhance the pomp and picturesqueness 
of rare, spectacular shows, influentially got up 
as indispensable. Leaving it to the judicious reader, 
however, to strike the balance between the ad- 
vantages and the drawbacks above detailefi and 
draw his own conclusions in making up his mind 
on this aspect of the question, 1 shall pass on to 
the next objection, which emanates from or relates 
to the junior members of the land-holding class 
— an objection which, I must say, is, in a vast 
number of cases, the strongest, the weightest and 
the gravest to be noticed. 
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These junior members 2 deplore indeed that, 
by the mere accident of birth, they have 
to forego what are unequivocal birthrights 
to their apparently less lucky compatriots 
down to the veriest blacksmith and cobbler, i.e., the 
rights to share or enjoy the paternal heritage equally 
with the eldest-born. But this is an unavailing 
complaint ; for, in the first place, accidents of birth 
do play an important part in many other affairs of 
life, momentous and otherwise, and have to be 
contentedly put up with ; and, in the second place, 
the rule or the custom, which confers 
an advantageous status on the eldest-born, is as 
old as Hindu law and is indigenous in origin, 
though prevalent ‘elsewhere as well. What is 
more to the point is to note and lay stress on a 
fundamental distinction which makes a material 
difference between the Indian cases and those else- 
where. Let it be resolutely and unceasingly kept 
in the front, that elsewhere the foundation of the 
landlord class is -one of tenure, feudal and the 
like, and estates there descend under a system 
of law, which admits of no co-parcenary righ'tys 
accruing to the successors of the original recipient 
at any stage in its devolution, whereas the ground- 
work of our Zemindars’ estates on the other 
band has been, from the first and in the main, a 
tacit family compactj which again, in its turn, has 
found its basis in the potency of mutual family 
affections and in the consciousness that union is 
strength to each and all of the component parts. 
But a family compact, bottomed as it is on family 
love and harmony and mutual interest, is by 
the very nature of it, liable,— ^as altered or 
varying conditions require — to be any day 

terminated, revised, or modified either by con- 
currence when feelings are friendly, or by con- 
flict when they are hostile, in which latter case the 
arbitrament of the strong arm or the menace of it 
was not an uncommon factor in pre-British times 
and even in the earlier periods of the British rule. 
Thus the bane and the antidote were there, quite at 
hand. But, when under Pax-Britanica, the argu- 


ment of the fist came to be effectually neutralised 
by the unrivalled supremacy of law, the junior 
members have lost their former safeguard and 
found themselves at a discount in righting their 
wrongs ; while the tribunals of the country, though 
continuing to recognise the basis of the family com- 
pact, have been vacillating or at variance not a little 
in their views. It is indeed true that no less an 
authority than the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council and so recently as when the 
Nuzvid and Davaracotah cases ca?ne up before 
it i.e., within five and twenty years from now, 
declared itself in favor of acknowledging the right 
of the family to end or mend the system of unity 
and joint enjoyment, though the system has gone 
on for a long course of years. But, on the con- 
trary, the pronouncements were not rare, which 
held the fact of successive enjoyment, •for a 
series of years without partition, as takirijr 
away from the families the liberty to break up 
the union or claim equal participation in the estates 
concerned — a view which has coolly given the go-by 
altogether to the underlying family comjiact, per- 
haps by unconscious assimilation of Indian estates to 
their seeming counterparts elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding that partihility, at the ^rill 
and pleasure of the bulk of the family, was 
thus refused more or less definitively, the right 
of the single holder to cut up the corpus or 
alienate the whole or substantial portions there- 
of was, however, what could not be readily 
swallowed ; and it was therefore uniformly 
denied till the bolt fell from the Blue in 18i^8 
in the shape of a decision by the Judicial 
Committee itself— usually referred to as the 
10 Allahabad case — viewing the holder for the 
time being as armed with absolute rights to give a 
good slice of the estate, away from and irrespect- 
ive of the family. This was a death-blow to the 
law of Mitaeshara, which is and has been the un- 
doubted personal law of every South Indian and 
which vests in sona^rfrom their very birth, rights 
in all species of property, but now surviving, » ’ 
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since the above decision, only in so far as partible 
property is concerned. This spread cons- 
ternation enough in all conscience. But it still left 
a starlight of hope that, possibly, the diversion 
of estates in their entirety from the family might 
yet meet with a check. Later on, however, Herod 
\^a8 oiit-Heroded — notwithstanding the almost 
heoric unselfishness ol' the present holders of 
the Bobbin and Venkatagiri Estates to avert 
the catastrophe—when, in what is now notorious 
as the Pittapore case, it has been deckled, not 
only that there could be a gil t of the whole estate 
during the holder’s lifetime, but also by testament- 
ary disposition, even though thereby the family— 
partician though it be or rather because it is patri- 
cian— is utterly beggared — the axe being thus laid 
at the very root of the principle of siiryivorship, 
which is the distinguishing, essential and an integral 
part of the Mitacshara School of Hindu Law. This 
latter decision has evidently been quite a bomb-shell, 
which burst in Zemindari circles and among 
Mitacshara lawyers ; and it is easy to see that the 
deep and wide discontent, created by it, is the 
proximate cause of the legislation in question. 

That the Government, fortified by its absolute 
majority in the Legislature, should take cognizance 
of the widespread feelifig of dissatisfaction with the 
latest judicial pronouncement, and step forward with 
a remedial measure to rectify matters and restore 
equanimity in an important section of the subjects, 
is as it should be ; and it redounds, in no small 
degree, to the credit of the land-holding classes 
themselves, that — instead of sordidly and selfishly 
going into raptures over the concession to them 
of unlimited and unchecked liberty — they have 
come forward to ask for legislation, so* that those 
coming after them may not be tempted to play 
ducks and drakes with the property passing into 
their handj. In this they show considerable good 
sense and foresight and some proof of the change, 
already wrought in their ideas and sentiments by 
the liberalising tendencies, which are spreading all 
around, penetrating them as well, despite their 


actual isolation from the middle and other classes 
on a lower plane. In so far, therefore, as legislation 
is undertaken by the Government and cheerfully 
acquiesced in by the Zemindars to limit the latter’s 
alienating power by restoring the law which is 
embedded in their own and people’s consciousness 
alias the Mitacshara Law, the passing of a law is 
both welcome and wise. 

But I think that the opportunity might 
well be taken, to go far farther than for merely 
re-establishing the status quo with all its imperfec- 
tions and crude ideas of individuality and thereby 
safeguarding the interests of only the fractional 
few who are lucky enough and likely enough to in- 
herit estates by primogeniture. A good, forward 
step should also be taken to improve the residual 
many who are a legion, by provisions designed 
to lift them to a status of true dignity and useful, 
ness by making it possible for them to receive 
a training and a command of facilities and of 
means to cultivate theirtalents to the full and there- 
by rise superior to the position — if I may say 
so — of rotting as offals of aristocratic families. For 
who does not know that these — as though dead- 
ened to higher aspirations as matters stand — are 
now only content with a smattering of education 
and a life of enforced sloth and of electroplate 
gentility with its many conventional burden 
and “ sorrows ” but with a comparative pittance in 
the way of allowance. The interposition of the 
Government for such a purpose would be 
doubly welcome and doubly wise — not to say 
that it would amount to an achievement of high 
statesmanship. Now that the ideas of honourable 
living and of creditable conduct are inspiring, 
and clearer conceptions of mutual rights and reci- 
procal obligations have more than begun to dawn 
on the Zemindars equally on others, I am not at 
all sure that they themselves — if a reasonab le 
solution were seriously put to them and resolutely 
pressed — would not join with their juniors in ask- 
ing for some arrangement, equitable all round, 
and such as would sustain and deepen affection, 
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^Jreoludo discord, and expand the utility and 
enhance the credit of their whole class. 

There is another and further reason why 
iZemindars should or would agree to the^rnelioration 
and elevatioa of the junior and other excluded 
members of their family, and I trust that it 
would not be regarded as far-fetched. It goes with- 
out saying that their body as a whole has already ad- 
vanced beyond the stage, when — either as a matter 
of exact truth or as a piece of merited satire — lords 
were represented as containing members who could 
not spell correctly or had not due respect for rules 
of grammar, but who loftily retorted, on sug- 
gestions to mend, that they might as well be 
asked to brush their own coats or black 
their own boots. It equally goes without say- 
ing that — proper scope opening to them, and 
adequate chance being vouchsafed to them — they 
would display the requisite solicitude and a'^siduity 
to march onward and, in Jullness of time, acquire — 
in the words of the great Q-ladstone — “ the double 
title of inherited station and personal distinction.” 
Assuming these as within their range of ambition, 
would it not be an insult to them to 'suppose that 
they would be so stupid and so inconsistent as to 
withhold help from their near kith and kin, with 
toleiit, aptitudes, and aspiniitions like unto theirs, 
and that they would only wish that they alone 
should shine above the horiaon but that others, 
though of their own stock, should not even spangle 
the'^mament as lesser stars. 

Why would they resist — why should they resist— 
if, themselves retaining to themselves th© wealth 
of their inherited station in the bulk or in a eonsi- 
dejable proportion, they are only asked to allow 
the overflowings of their superabundance to be 
what would prove an abundance enough to their 
close kindred, to utilise their intellectual and 
moral gifts and achieve honor and distinction— to 
themselves and to the family to which they belong 
■—with the facilities vi hich their rank and blond con- 
fer cm them, as history shows that the like of them 
have done and are doing, in a remarkable degree. 


Still, to re-assure assurance, some conipre. 
hensive form of legislation, which will, by 
coercion of law, secure to younger sons the train- 
ing, scope and opportunities for usefulness, such as 
are apparently vouchsafed to younger sons in aristo- 
cratic families in other counti ies from a sense of 
moral duty, is urgent; for, it is of utmost importance 
that whatever is given is not given patronisingly 
and not received with humiliation. What form 
such an arrangement might assume is not difficult 
roughlyeto outline ; but it will be time enough 
to do so, when the policy and wisdom of change in 
this respect shall have become practical politics. 

But in the meantime one cannot but regret- 
regret deeply — that no such ambition fires our 
Government or the Legislature ; but that, on the 
contrary, a course is adopted, in a light-hearted 
and free and easy way, which may be pardonably 
characterised as tantamount to confiscation and 
as next door to spoliation; for, the wopkof tabu- 
lating and declaring what are or shall hence- 
forth be impartible estates, is as uncalled for^ 
and complicated as it is retrograde and repressive, 
arbitrarj^, and unjust. I freely concede and even 
plead strongly that a decent number of impartible 
estates should be maintained, hedged round and 
secured from inroads. •! would — for reasons 
which I hold over — even go much farther than 
the legislature' apparently proposes to do, and 
have every permanently settled estate— be 
it a vast tract, a Mitta or a single village- 
declared impartible, if only an adjustment, such 
as I have ^ed above, were taken in hand and 
grappled wnn. In such an event, what is ^ 
a solid grievance would be little more than a senti- 
menial one*. But if the narrow policy, now meant, 
is alone to be persisted in, the task should be W' 
complished without trampling upon rights, already 
acquired under personal laws, pledg^d against 
attack and usurpation, ^y the very constitution of 
the British Indian rule, as one of its fundamental 
principles. To that the Hindu La^ 
solemnly secured to Hindus is to state what 
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jg a piece of elementary knowledge. Nor is it 
any more than the ABC. of that la\y to affirm 
that, under the Mitacsbara School which is the 
governing authority in this Presidency, every 
Hindu prima facie has acquired rights from the 
very date of his birth— ay, from the moment he is 
a living foetus in the womb — and is presumed to 
possess the absolute liberty to assert and claim 
them at any time — even during his minority 
through a next friend, with rights of survivor- 
ship — anticipating or overruling testamentary 
power if the holder dies without lineal heirs. 

Consistently with these, the Legislature will be 
quite within reason and sound policy, if it proceeds 
to work thus: (1) to declare as impartible all such 
estates as have hQQXi judicialhj declared to be so (2) 
to keep clear of the estates whicli have been, in a 
like manner, declared partible ; For it is in cases, 
the flagrancy of killing pre-existing and subsisting 
rights is most glaring and indefensible. All the 
estates, which have come into being as separate units 
by successive divisions and sub-divisions of the Nu/.- 
vid estate, fall under this category ; (3) in all other 
uase.s, the presumption of partibility continues 
and nothing should be done till after a thorough 
judicial investigation and decision which no sort of 
Commissions and Committees could ever approach, 
inasmuch as a number of considerations — too 
many for an exhaustive enumeration here — are 
involved and have to be disposed of, as effectually 
as in a Court of Law, where both the contending 
parties are thrown on their own resources, do their 
level best, and contend with patience ^d with equal 
opportunities — with the two invaluable assurances 
that the judgment given is by an officer who is 
bound, not merely in honpr, but also by oath, 
to decide evenly between them and *(2) that 
the judgment passed is subject to being 
sdted in appeal by other independent minds, simi- 
l^^rly bound by oath. It is idle to assert that any 
approximation can be made tothis mode of setting 
disputes at rest by Commissions and Commmittees, 
l^he members of which are not prevented by any 


oath of office from allowing their own and personal 
predilections and notions of symmetry to 
have play — even taking it for granted that the 
^parties have the necessary facilities to work on 
equal terms. None except such as see fit, on 
principle born of self-consciousness, to cherish 
a prejudice against Courts of Law or against litiga- 
tion, as though it were an evil at all times and 
in all cases, w'ould be so blind as not to perceive 
that, between the regularly constituted triba^ 
nals on the one hand and Commissions and the like 
on the other,th6re is a world of distinction — as much 
as between cultivated intelligence earnestly ap* 
plied and a rough and ready Panchayat which is 
good enough to split tlie difference and dispose of 
the every-day disputes in ordinary affairs between 
excited parties such as when each claims his pound 
of flesh. Where keen powers of sifting contra- 
dictory materials and of discriminating between 
cardinal features are essential, a foregone conclii- 
son, a stretch of authority, and a stroke of the pen 
ought never to suffice. Among the considerations 
that one has to tackle, in determining whether a 
particular estate is Impartible or not, may be in- 
stanced the following : — When and under what 
c.rcumstances and for what purpose was it constitu- 
ted a separate estate ? Was it at any stage a princi- 
pality ? Was it one that was burdened, by lawful 
authority, with the service of keeping troops and 
rendering military service ? .Was it only a defined 
tract, over which an officer exercised executive or 
revenue-collecting jurisdiction? If one or other 
of these features belonged bit it, even then a multi- 
tude of other and further questions arise, of which 
the following may be fair samples. What was the 
exact position and character of the estate in ques- 
tion at the advent of British rule ? Have any 
things happened to it, either before or after that 
event, in the shape of an actual and physical 
division or of an agreement to paticipate the profits, 
more or less equally, in denial of the sole right of 
one alone to hold and enjoy ? Conclusions, derived 
from answers to the first set of queries, are stiU 
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liable to be either negatived or considerably modifi- 
ed by the results of enquiries which the second set 
of questions would call forth. When one is con- 
fronted with all this difficulty and complexity, one’s 
obvious course, in fairness, is to face them, and 
the best way to face them is — neither to blink 
them nor impatiently brush them aside with a high 
hand, sniffing contempt at Courts of Law' — but 
to stay one’s hand, refer the parties to the regular 
tribunals to obtain a final adjudication, making 
provision, if one likes, in the enactment, for its 
inclusion in the list of impartible estates there- 
after, if the decision is to that effect. 

This ought to have been done last year, and the 
little measure, which came up for considertion, 
should have been referred to a Select Committee to 
report on the subject otinalienahiliij/ alone, in order 
to pass it for that limited purpose w'hich alone was 
urgent. In lieu of this plain and just course, all pend- 
ing suits, — despite the fact that some were then in 
tlie eve of being decided, and others reached a stage 
which admitted of their being decided, at least by one 
Court, by this time, — were stopped from proceeding 
further, I must say, outrageously, as it was then 
manifest to the running man that a mint of money 
and a mine of labour had been expended on them 
and a mass of materials iiad been collected for years, 
and from a period — be it noted — when the Govern- 
ment vehemently declaimed against this species of 
legislf^ion and when- one could not so much as 
dream that the Government would be thus veering 
round. Is it too much to cherish the hope 
that, in bringing forward the measure which is now 
in anticipation, a sober consideration will be 
brought to bear on the question of pending suits 
and of such estates as are presumably co-parcenary 
property, in the sense that co-parceners, who 
do not consent to self-effacement, are in fact 
alive, A wrong, otherwise uncompensated for rightg 
abstracted, if not even-handed generosity, demands 
as much. 

Let it be fully realised that nothing short of a 
patient and diligent investigation will yield fair and 


satisfactory results, which no amount of spasmodic 
attention, which alone the Government officers could 
afford to this task in the midst of their more urgent 
and multifarious duties — could possibly work 

out. . By way of exception to these classes of cases a 
predication of impartibility inay perhaps not be 
objectionable, if no co-parceners exist, if no co- 
parcenary rights had accrued and are subsisting, 
and if the holder for the time being is a consenting 
party. To go thus far is just. But to pass one inch 
further will be to trespass on rights, by the.exercise 
of Vis Major and by the Government repudiating, 
without very cogent reasons, its solemn function, 
as regards co-parceners who are minors, of being 
their constitutional guardian, as the Bepresentii- 
tive of Sovereign Power. The abdication of such a 
function, as regards minors, and the denial of 
co-parcenery rights already acquire.d, will be 
analogous, as a well-known proverb says — to the 
hedge overshadowing or devouring the crop 
which it is me;iut to preserve and to protect. 

J3efore 1 close, let me venture to point out t\u) 
things, which are perlxips plain enough already. 
In the ^ first place, the very raison^d^eire of the 
jurisdiction, vouchsafed to subordinate and Pro- 
vincial Governments and Legislatures to initiate 
legislation on this and other matters of country- 
wide importance, is to serve the special purpose 
of realising local conditions and local peculiarities 
and giving them due effect, equitably to all parties. 

In the second place, it would be playing with 
that jurisdiction, if not misusing it as well, to 
frame the coming Bill merely on the lines of the 
measure which will cease to be in force in a few 
months ; for, by so doing, the Government and 
Legislature would, not only not be true to that 
primary purpose but also at once approbate 
and reprobate — approbate by re-enacting the 
Mitaeshara principle of restraining alienations 
prejudicial to the members of the family — repro- 
bate by violating the very same Mitaeshara prin- 
ciple, by imposing the character of impartibility 
on estates, which are co-parcenary partible pro- 
perty by judicial pronouncements or by 
presumptions which are valid no less till rebutted 
by positive legal prfTof to the contrary. 

P, ANANDA CHABl-tJ' 
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the late sir william WILSON HUNTER. 

f E. Skrine is to be congratulated on having 
produced a model biography * It is not 
• like Boswell’s masterpiece, a detailed, not 
to say obsequious record of daily sayings and do- 
ing", but it is a story built up from the hero’s own 
letters, and it faithfully reproduces a picture of 
the man’s indomitable energy, of his ceaseless and 
untiring work, of his strong family affections, and 
of his marvellous success in spite of opposition and 
of numerous jealousies. Dying at the comparatively 
early age of 59, in spite of constant suffering and 
bodily pain, he has left behind him a monument of 
accomplished work which is positively marvellous. 
And it is work of a most varied character. From 
the dry bones of statistics and figures he has 
succeeded in extracting all that is best of history, 
poetry, philosophy, religion and science and has 
invested them with a literary charm which is 
entirely his own. Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on 
(Goldsmith may well be applied to Hunter 
quod teiegit non ornavit, and he manages to 
imbue everything that issues from bis facile 
pen M'ith a grace and an interest it did not pos- 
sess before. But, whilst recognizing that 
Hunters success was due entirely to his own 
work it must be admitted that he was also singu- 
larly favoured by fortune. At the age of 20, after 
having passed through Glasgow University and the 
ordinary degree course at Oxford, he resolved to 
try for the Indian Civil Service which had only 
recently been thrown open to public competition. 
He was fortunate in his start, for there were only 
^07 candidates to compete for 136 appointments. 
Hunter succeeded in passing fifth, and in the 
following year (1862) he passed his final examina- 
tion at the head of the list. After nearly a year 
spent in Calcutta during which he passed his exam- 
inations in the vernaculars and welcomed the 
liride to whom he bad been engaged for two years, 

* Life of 8ir Wiiiiam Hunter. By F. H. Skrine, F.S.S. 
H, If, Indian Civil Service. Longmans, Green k Co., 


Hunter was sent in December 1863 to Suri as 
Assistant Collector of the Birbhum District about 
100 miles N. W. of Calcutta. Forty years ago 
* Competition Wallahs ’ were new in the land and 
were not regarded with favour by the old officials 
trained at and sent out from Hailoybury. These 
latter, many of whom were connected with old 
Anglo-Indian families and who owed their 
appointments to private patronage, looked upon 
the new men as intruders and upon the service 
as going to the dogs, ” in consequence. Here 
Hunter experienced the first taste of official 
jealonsy which was destined to follow him through- 
out the greater part of his Indian career. It is 
difficult now to trace the real cause of this jealousy 
which continued to be shown towards him not 
only by his seniors but also by his contemporaries 
and juniors. Indeed it survives to the present day, 
and it is by no means unusual when Hunter’s 
name is mentioned to hear it spoken of with a cer- 
tain amount of disparagement as of a man who is 
greatly over-rated, and who has gained for himself 
credit from the work of others. It is possible 
that a talented young man like Hunter, who had 
already shown his intellectual superiority over 
those of his own year, and who was full of ambi- 
tious projects may have displayed an amount of 
' uppishness ’ and egotism which was caloit- 
lated to make him unpopular. We find a trace of 
this in an incident which occurred with his first 
District Judge. Hunter was greatly interested in 
the case of a minor Bajah whom he wished to 
withdraw from Zenana influence and place under 
the Court of Wards. He actually went to Calcutta 
and got the Eevenue Board to obtain from the 
High Court an argent order to the District J odge 
to dispose of the application. Eeturning with 
this order, given apparently egparU, in his pocket, 
Hunter found the Judge at the Bail way Station, 
twelve miles from his Court, which had been closed 
for the holidays although strictly speaking they 
did not begin till the following day, and at once 
requested him to dispose of the case. 
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vV. Jvdge ‘ Nonsense 1 I Ve closed my Court and, 
1 cannot possibly take the matter up till my return. 

Bunter, But, Sir, the holidays don’t begin till to- 
morrow. Besides the matter is urgent ; the boy will 'be 
utterly ruined if we leave him in his present surroundings 
for two months more. 

The Judge. I can’t help that ; my Court is closed 

Bunter. Well Sir, here is the order— producing it — If 
you decline to take cognizance of it, T Bha.ll have to post 
it up in your Court'* 

Most Judges under these circumstances would 
have told the daring young Assistant to go bang, 
but in this case the Judge, though highly offended, 
resolved to return. He preferred tramping to 
accepting a seat in Hunter’s trap, opened his 
Court a few hours afterwards, received the appli- 
cation, and granted it with a surly ^ Here take 
your order.’ Mr. Skrine adds ‘ The Hetampur 
Estate was saved/ but one feels inclined to doubt 
whether two months’ recess would have really 
brought about its ruin, and one cannot also help 
a feeling of surprise at the extraordinary docility 
shown by the Judge. 

Within a few months of his arrival, in his first 
station Hunter began to collect materials for his 
first book, the Annah of Rural Bengal. In August 
1864, he commenced his connection with the 
Indian Daily News by a series of local sketches, 
which at once attracted attention and procured 
him a permanent income on the staff of Es. 250 a 
month for three articles a week. In the following 
year he transferred his connection to the English- 
following the Editor Capt. Fenwick, and 
early in 1865 he also joined the Pioneer receiving 
Bs. 100 a month for a weekly article. This extra 
work, however, was not allowed to interfere with 
his official duties, and in August 1865 he submitted 
to government some observations on the ancient 
records of his district, which led to bis being placed 
on special duty to prepare an official history of 
Birbhum. This was the first of Hunter’s special 
appointments and Iromtbis time he left the ordinary 
routine life of a District Civilian. In 1866 the 
history of Birbhum was completed, and he obtained 
permission to print it in England and was also 
granted a deputation allowance for the work of 


Es. 100 a month it h arrears fi om the previous 
December. In May of that year he was appointed 
Inspector of Schools in Midnap ur and was ordered 
to draw up the report of the previous year. In 
this new capacity he was able to be on the spot 
during the great Orissa famine and did not neglect 
hia opportunities for observation. In October, 
however, he was attacked by typhoid, and was sent 
home in an almost dying condition on twelve months^ 
sick leave ; to which was subsequently added a nine 
month’s extension. The leave at home was occu- 
pied by bringing out the AnnaU of Rural Bengal 
and by numerous articles on Indian subjects, es- 
pecially the Orissa famine in the Day and the 
North British Quarterly Review. The Annals were 
brought out by Smith, Elder &Co., and proved to be 
a brilliant success. They appeared in the very nick 
of time when public attention had beep attracted 
to India by the horrors of the Orissa famine and 
the reviews were all enthusiastic in their praise. 
The following extract from the Spectator of 18th 
April 1868 may serve as an example. 

“ ....If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel recog- 
nition from the world as an historian of the very first 
class, we entirely mistake our trade. We never re- 
member to have heard bis name before in our lives ; he 
has no administrative reputation, and he can scarcely be 
30 or 32 years of age (in reality he was only 27) but un- 
less the book is, as occasionally •happens, an excepi ioiial 
or accidental effort, Mr. Hunter’s name will one day 
be a household word among those who are interested in 
Asiatic History,” 

In Hunter’s own words this eulogy from such a 
quarter ‘ fairly took away his breath.’ He at once 
became a man of mark and for the rest of his 
furlough in England we find him in constant 
company of and in consultation with, officials 
and authors of avowed distinction. During his 
stay in England Hunter had been allowed access 
to the records of the India Office and had ihere 
found several trunks full of documents of voca- 
bularies of Indian aboriginal races collected by 
Mr, Brian Hodgson formerly Eesident at Cash- 
mere. Hunter placed himself in communication 
with Hodgson with the result that he resolved to 
embody these reseVlChes into a comparative dic- 
tionary. In order to enable him to bring out tb® 
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work the Bciyal Asiatic Society, of which 
Hunter had been made a member, took the un- 
usual step of applying to the India Office for an 
extension of his leave and also obtained the pro- 
mise of State support. Four months* extension 
was granted, by no means a very long time for so 
abstruse and, to Hunter, novel a work. The follow- 
,ing extracts from Hunter’s letters to his wife show 
the estimation in which he was held at this period. 

“ May 10/A. Do you know that we are on the eve of 
a great success ? Yesterday I was closeted with 
S. F. Currie, Mr. E. B. Eastwick, and Mr. Kaye for several 
“hours. These men, e.specially the members of Council 
“ deal with me as with one from whom they expect great 
“things and of whom they intend to make something... 
“ {May 13) This morning I breakfasted with Wyllie, 
“Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department. At two 
“ Sir Cecil Beadon is to call for me at the Club. I have 
“a confab too with the Head of the British museum from 
“ which great results may come. On Thursday I break- 
“ fast and spend the forenoon with Sir Bartle Frcre and 
“then call on Heeley. In the evening I dine with the 
“Walter Bagehots, who have asked a number of notable 
“ Anglo-Indians to meet me. On Friday I breakfast with 
“a famous Orientalist Mr. Hyde Clerk. Yesterday I 
“ attended a meeting of the Asiatic Society. Lord Strang- 
“ ford in the anniversary address twice alluded to me in 
“ the most flattering terms. My work has been given a 
“paragraph to itself in the Annual Report. ..only a 
“ moment to say all goes on well, I spent a couple of 
“ hours with Lord Strangford this morning. He seems 
“ anxious to help me in the comparative Dictionary and 
“ the countenanoe of so distinguished a scholar would 
“ be invaluable.” 

The comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan 
languages of India and High Asia was published 
in the first week of November 1868 two months 
after the author had left for India. It is a hand- 
aome quarto volume. It gives the equivalent of 
188 common English woixls in 134 languages and 
dialects of Asia with corresponding ones in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Basque, French and Magyar. A 
page is appropriated to each word, and is headed 
with the synonyms m English, French, German, 
Kuasian and Latin with prefaces in these different 
languages and the book is prefaced by an introduc- 
tion by the author of 16 pages which ranks amongst 
the most brilliant achievements of his pen. Hunter 
did not hesitote to ask others for help, and though 
he met with several rebuffs, he also received much 
generous support. The book was got through at 
elmost railway 6p<^but there ar^ few typographical 


errors &c. and no signs of undue despatch. The 
feat was one equally creditable to the author as 
to the publishers and printers and is a fair speci- 
men of the way in which Hunter did his work. 
He seems to have possessed a marvellous power of 
quick assimilation and reproduction. The book 
was indeed, as Hunter himself afterwards styled it, 
a “ very bold enterprise”, and it is a matter for 
astonishment that an experiment of this kind in 
an entirely new field should have met with 
so general a recognition of merit. It was 
well received and gained for liiin the D.L.L. 
of his University and Honorary Fellowships of 
the Ethnological Societies of London and the 
Hague. But this was not the only work on which 
his furlough was employed. He was constant in 
his articles to the Pioneer and also submitted to 
Sir Bartle Frere a long scheme for the organizing of 
an official organ for India like the French Mmiteur 
and another scheme for the compilation of a 
Bengal Gazetteer which had been called for by 
the Bengal Government whose attention had been 
drawn to the subject by the “ Annals.” As we 
shall see, this led to important results. 

On his arrival in Calcutta early in December 
1868 Hunter was at first met by a considerable 
amount of official jealousy. A great change had 
taken place in the Government of Bengal. Sir 
Cecil Beadon had left more or less under a cloud 
on account of the Orissa Famine, and Hunter who 
had not hesitated to give to his chief loyal support, 
alt^iough at the same time he made no conceal- 
ment of the actual facts, shared in his chief’s 
disfavour. At first he was offered an appointment 
inferior to the one he had held two and half years 
before but eventually he obtainedthe acting appeSnt- 
ment of Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery, 
but with the avowed determination of eventually 
employing him to edit a Gazetteer of the Pro- 
vince. He received also a substantial recognition 
of his Dictionary by the grant confirmed by 
the Duke of Argyle in a very handsome manner 
-—of ^6:2,000, but as the cost of the publication had 
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tmoanted to XI, 600 and the four months' extra 
leave had been without pay, this did not more than 
represent his actual expense. He was also cordially 
received by the Indian Press and Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Strachey obtained Lord Lawrence's 
sanction to an informal arrangement under which 
Hunter became the channel of communication 
between the Government and the Press. 

But Hunter's position was still an insecure one. He 
had committed the, in a close service, unpardon- 
able crime, of having earned distinction outside 
the ordinary groove. A Junior Civilian, with only 
a few months' experience in district matters, he 
bad gained a distinction in Europe. All official 
traditions of the service were against him and he 
had to suffer accordingly. But a new Governor- 
General, Lord Mayo, arrived in India early in 1869, 
who bad heard of Hunter at home, and who, unfetter- 
ed by official traditions in which Lord Lawrence, 
the ex-Civilian had been trained, was prepared to 
utilise Hunter’s gifts. For many years spasmodic 
attempts had been made to bring out histories and 
statistical accounts of the various Districts and 
Provinces, As far back as 1838 an attempt had 
been made as regards the 60 districts of Bengal by 
Dr. Buchanan which had cost no less than X30,000. 
In 1864 Mr. Thornton had brought out a Gazetteer 
of India which for some time was a text-book, and 
occasionally a local history the result of indepen- 
dent work, such as Dykes' “ Salem a Collectorate " 
had^*i^peared in one or other of the Presidencies. 
Towards the end of the sixties the Madras Govern- 
ment had. invited Volunteers for the compilation of 
district manuals, and this^ call was responded to 
chiefly by Junior Civilians. The work, howevw, 
was carried on without system, and though several 
important manuals were produced, as for instance 
Nelson's manual of Madura, they were of unequal 
value. Lord Mayo resolved to systematize these 
works and Hunter ifas appointed to bring out a 
Gazetteer of Bengal consisting of one volume of 
1,000 pages giving a bird's eye view of the Ph>viiioe 
in^ historical, geographical and ataatitical aspects. 


He was placed on special duty and was granted a 
salary of X 1,800 a year with an allowance tor 
local research and literary help. Hunter was 
delighted with this new appointment which placed 
him in an independent position, and as a first step 
towards introducing a regular system, he formula- 
ted his scheme of spelling Indian words in July 
1869. As was to be expected, so drastic a reform 
was not received with universal approval, and 
when carrried to extremes, as in the case of names 
which had become familiar through their historical 
associations such as Meerut^ which became Mirat^ 
the opposition has not been got over to this day. 
But on the whole the scheme was a reasonable and 
necessary one and has at last been generally accep- 
ted. At the time how'ever it served to swell the 
outcry against Hunter's so-called pedantry and 
served as another instrument to those who were 
jealous of Hunter's rapid success. So marked was 
this jealousy that even Hunter's own Government 
of Bengal made an official protest against the way 
in which, in his introduction to his Dictionary, 
Hunter had stood up for the Bhutias against whom 
a rather unfortunate expedition had been under- 
taken in 1863-64. This protest brought upon the 
local Government a rather severe snub and in his 


official minute Sir H. Maine said ! 

“ We must remember that the personal staff of Uie 
Bengal Office has a grudge against Mr. Hunter. 
or wrongly some of them think, that the author of the 
"Annals of Rural Bengal and the Comparative Dictionaiy 
has been overpraised. I cannot help surmising that in 
this letter we have further evidence of the feeling m 
question. ” 


And the Viceroy said : 

"By making Mr. Hunter’s Dictionary a subject of official 
reference, the Government of Bengal makes itself a pa j 
in a controversy, which, as a Government, I 
It can carry on with proper regard for its own dignity or 
advantage to the public service.” 

With this powerful support at his back, Hunter 
could afford to treat local jealousy with contempii. 
hill-. it; ImII; itji mark. and. as we shftll 


see in the sequel, the feeling ootitinued to exist an 
in the end was strong enough to prevent Hunter 
from obtaining thio^Sghest cHstinotibns hi his own 
serf ioe. Though ofleotual tot the ti»ei this 
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of official support in the highest quarters did not 
add to Hunter’s popularity amongst his own con- 
temporaries, and his eventual success was not 
due to his work, brilliant as it was, but in spite of 
it. Space compels us to pass more quickly over the 
ensuing years. Whilst waiting for the informa- 
tion called for from the different districts Hunter 
employed his time in bringing out a book on Orissa 
the materials for which he collected during a visit 
early in January 1870 and which with his usual 
promptitude was ready for publication by the time 
the hot weather set in when the reports for his 
Gazetteer began to arrive. Towards the end of 
this year Hunter was placed directly under the 
Government of India as an Under-Secretary in the 
Home Department, and was therefore allowed to 
accompany the Supreme G-overnment in its annual 
exodus to Simla. During the following year 
(1871) the question of Wahabism began to attract 
general attention and at Lord Mayo’s request 
Hunter wrote a book on the burning question of 
the day as to whether Indian Mussalmans are 
bound by their religion to rebel against the Queen.’’ 
It was commenced on the 80th May and on 80th 
June we find an entry in his diary “ Sent off the 
last sheet to Triibner.” The book is of 220 
pages and the actual writing occupied 13 days! 
In September Mr. Norman the Chief Justice 
was assassinated by a Mahomedan fanatic on the 
steps of the High Court and at once England 
rang with the news. The new book on the 
“Indian Mussalmans” appeared at the nick of 
time and the demand was consequently enormous ; 
another instance of literary good luck, quite apart 
from the acknowledged excellence of the book 
which under other circumstances might have 
found comparatively few readers. About September 
1871 he appointed Director-General of Statis- 
tics and two months later, his health having 
broken down, was granted nine months’ leave to 
®o|land. Soon after his arrival the news of 
^rd M^oVaasassination was flashed home, and 
Hunter at ones oonmionoed a' xnamoir of hit life, 


which however did not actually appear until four 
years later. In the meantime the success of his 
“Orissa” and “Indian Mussalmans” had made him a 
kind of literary lion, and he was invited and cordial- 
ly received everywhere. In the India Office he dis- 
covered the results of Dr. Buchannan’s work of 
1838, already alluded to, consisting of 49 folio 
volumes of Mss. and when his leave was about 
to expire he obtained three months more to enable^ 
him to study them. At the end of 1872 he re- 
turned to India, and during the next year he seems 
to have devoted himself entirely to work refusing 
all the blandishments of Simla Society. Whilst 
engaged on his Gazetteer, however, he found 
time to write periodical articles to the * English^ 
man^ (in which he had purchased a share) 
and in representing India in the Pall Mall Oamtte, 
Towards the end of 1878 a famine appeared to 
be imminent in Bengal and Hunter was called 
upon for a report as to the liability of each Bengal 
District to famine.’ “ This request ” we are told 
“produced one of those gigantic efforts of which 
Hunter alone was capable.” The work was 
commenced on 13th November and working from 
7 A.M. to 11 at night “ with my wife and whole 
staff ” was ready and printed by the 8th December. 
The volume consisted of 261 pages — 224 of text 
and 38 of prefatory matter. Tlie entry for that 
day’s diary concludes “ Sent off copies at once to 
tlie Viceroy and Sir George Campbell. Wrote an 
article for t he Englishman and corrected 64 pages 
of volume ii ‘ Bengal record.” “In the afternoon 
gave a children’s party ” ! And the marvel is that 
work done at this lightning-like speed was all 
thoroughly excellent and exhaustive \|ork. 
During the cold season (1873-4) Hunter toured to 
the Western Coast and travelled as far as Goa on 
work connected with his Gazetteer and returned 
to Simla about the beginning of April. On the 27th 
March occurs ftn entry in his diary which alludes 
to an incident regarding which the reader wishes 
that Mr. Skrine had given some more details. 
It runs as follows. 
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" I have had to smash— about his luring letters and 
** telegrams in the — ! I did it quickly but pitilessly — 
a single blow, but one that made him the public scorn 
** of the whole of India, and left the steel quivering imJais 
heart. He goes about with a face perfectly haggard 
** and ascribes the stroke to Captain Baring’s hand 
“ (Private Secretary to the Viceroy Lord Northbrook) I 
** hope that it will stop his wicked mendacity for a time” 

Doubtless the punishment was deserved, for 
there is throughout the book frequent evidence 
of Hunter’s kindliness of heart and generosity, bat 
„ one would like to have some more information 
regarding the nature of the offence which called 
for so severe a chastisement in order to be able to 
judge how far the punishment was commensurate 
with the offence. 

Hunter was not employed on the Behar famine 
in the handling of which the Government of 
India erred in the opposite extreme to what it 
did in Orissa. In one of the letters received by 
Hunter at this time from a correspondent whose 
name is not given, there occurs a criticism of Sir 
Bichard Temple, which though severe cannot be 
said to be unjust. 

“ Temple is gifted with a splendid insensibility as to 
“ means. He is neither sensitive nor overscrupulous, so 
“ long as his end is gained, and this is a key to his 
success. Moreover he never looks back and if a crime 
“ were necessary for strictly administrative objects 
“ of sufficient weight, he would want neither poppy nor 
“ mandragora to make him sleep soundly after 
“ taking such an executive step. A^ould you not give us a 
reflective article on the idea of Sir Richard as a typical 
development ? ” 

Unlike Temple, Hunter was by no means a 
blind^ follower of superior authority, and in his 
articles to the Pall Mall he seems to have spoken 
out his mind regarding the lavish expenditure on 
the Behar Famine very freely, in fact so freely, 
that towards the end of the year he felt his 
position to be so anomalous, that he closed his 
connection with that Journal os the recognized 
Indian correspondent. The friction thus caused 
not unnaturally showed itself in obstacles thrown 
in his way in his Statistical Account, which 
Hunter wished to bring out in England. 
Several month c^ere occupied in correspondence^ 
and' it is to Sir Bichard Temple’s credit that 
recognizing the fitness of Hunter for the great 


task, he should have decided to sink any personal 
feelings lie may have felt at Hunter’s opposition, 
though it is also possible that Sir Bichard may 
have judged it safer to have so brilliant a “ Chief” 
6000 miles away than close at his elbow in India 
to criticize his famine policy. He sent for Hunter 
from Simla to Calcutta, and after a long interview, 
a touching reconciliation ” took place and Sir 
Bichard’s support was gained (December 1874). 
It was arranged that Hunter should proceed to 
England where he was to superintend the 
publication of the material which already occu- 
pied 20,000 pages of MS. Five Assistants Were 
to be left at his disposal in India who were to 
work under his special order. Twenty three months 
were to be allowed to complete the entire Gazet- 
teer in England and Hunter M^as to go home as soon 
as the scheme was in working order. This was soon 
arranged and “ except in Madras, where conser- 
“ vatism and jealousy of control were engrained, 
** the whole undertaking was within measurable 
“distance of completion.” The scheme quickly 
received the consent of the Secretary of State and 
in the middle of April 1875 Hunter started for 
England. The rest of the year was spent in 
England, and during the whole of the time Hunter 
was hard at work not only on his statistical account 
of Bengal, but on Indian articles for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, on an edition of the Essays 
of John Wyllie, and on Lord Mayo’s life which 
latter work was completed before he left and 
was cordially received not only by the Press but 
also by Lord Mayo’s own family. Hunter re- 
turned to India at the end of the year and early 
in January passed through Madras in order to 
confer with the Duke of Buckingham regarding 
his Gazetteer. It is to be regretted that the 
Duke’s GoverniUent did not see its way to con- 
forming with Hunter’s scheme of a universal 
system and the result has been that there is ^ 
lack of uniformity in the Madras Gazetteers. The 
writer of this pape^ speaks with experience for 
he was employed in framing one of the manusls 
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of the Madras Districts iind beiag left eatirely 
to his own resources lie ieels now that it 
is too late, how much better would have been 
his work if he bad had the advantage of Hunter’s 
guidance and counsel. Three months of 1876 
were spent by Hunter in touring on Gazetteer 
work, principally in Assam, the history and 
account of which Province be had reserved to 
himself, and in the middle of March he again left 
Bombay for England. The rest of the year was 
occupied in the preparation of his great work on 
Bengal which according to promise should be 
completed in twenty three months from April 1875. 
A week after his arrival he sent the first five 
volumes to the Under- Secretary of State and 
promised that the remainder should be ready by 
November, but in order to bring out the whole of 
the Imperial Gazetteer for India at least four years 
would be required. If undertaken in India the 
work would occupy at least six years and cost 
£ 6,000 per annum. “ In England on the other 
hand the expense of literary assistance, such as 
India could never supply, of printing and publi- 
cation, were much lower ’’ and the annual charge 
including Hunter’s salary of .£1,800 would not 
exceed £3,275. This scheme was after a short 
delay approved and Hunter was allowed to spend 
tour years in England on a salary of £1,600 in 
order to complete his enterprise. Hunter’s pro- 
mise as regards the Bengal Account was faithfully 
carried out and on 16th November 1876 he was 
“able to report its completion. The twenty 
“ volumes were all in print, and the author an- 
“nounced his departure on a tour through 
“India, while his establishment remained at home 
“ to see the proof sheets through the press.” 

Hunter had now been 13 years in the service 
snd it must be admitted that his lines on the 
whole had fallen in pleasant places. Although hard 
at work, the greater part of his service had been 
spent in England or at Simla. Beyond a few 
months of district work he bad always filled a 
appointment congenial to hie own taatea, 


and he had now a further billet at home for four 
years, varied by a three months’ trjp to India 
witii all his expenses paid. No doubt he amply 
deserved all that he got, but one can understand 
the feeling of envy and jealousy which not un- 
naturally, for human nature is weak, pervaded 
the breasts of his contemporaries. 

Hunter again visited Madras in January 1877 
and found the beach heaped with mountains of 
rice bags, for the Presidency was then in the throes 
of the great famine. During this visit there occurr- 
ed an incident thoroughly typical of Hunter’s 
genius to grasp a point in a field new to himself, 
which had escaped the notice of trained experts. 
“All night long, he wrote in his diary of 10th 
“ January” I was at the MadrasObservatory gazing 
“at the stars and discussing sun spots with Pogson, 
“ the Government Astronomer. As Pascal says “ZfS 
“ Silence de cee espaces infinis me'ffrave,”* These 
“ communings with the heavenly bodies produced a 
“ theory which proved a nine days’ wonder through- 
“ out the world of Science.” — the theory of the 
sun spots in connection with famine. Shortly 
afterwards Hunter broached this theory to the 
Viceroy (Lord Lytton) and at his request it was 
officially submitted and subsequently published. 
Into the controversy that followed we do not pro- 
pose to enter. The general scientific verdict on 
Hunter’s 11 years cycle theory appears to have 
been one of “ not proven,” and although it is clear 
that there is a coincidence between sun spots, 
drought and cyclones, it can scarcely be said that the 
theory advanced by Hunter established his scien- 
tific reputation as firmly as the one he had earned 
for literary ability. Even Mr. Skrine regrets that 
his hero should have been led away to issue a Chal- 
lenge in an arena new to his powers and experience. 
The incident, however, is a good instance 
of Hunter’s good fortune in accidentally coming 
across a subject at a critical moment, which he 
was able to turn it to account for drawing upon 
liimself the attention of the world. Another 
incident connected with this brief visit to India 
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, filers to bis share in the employment of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) .fioper Lethbridge as Press Commis- 
atoner. In March 1877 he again returned to 
England where for the next four years he was 
. employed under the terms of his new agreement 
in bringing out the great work of his life. These 
must have been pleasant years. On the sunny side 
of forty years of age, with a handsome official 
income, looked up to and respected, by the best of 
London’s intellectual Society, blessed in his wife 
and family. Hunter’s career was one well calculated 
to excite the envy of his brother civilians, doomed 
to undergo the heat and burden of an Indian life, 
excluded from all intellectual opportunities and 
separated for the most part from their families. 
Before the end of July 1881 the great work was 
finished and Hunter was able to report to Govern- 
ment the publication of the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer 
of India ’ in 9 volumes royal Svo. It had 
cost somewhat less than the .£13,000 allotted by 
the Government of India and was finished well 
within the limit of 4 years and 7 months. A 
similar report by Denon and his French colleagues 
in Egypt had occupied seventeen years and the old 
Statistical Survey of Bengal ordered by the £. I. 
Company in 1807 had cost .£ 30,000 after 30 
years and was never brou|;ht to a conclusion. 
At the end of 1881 Hunter left his family in 
Weimar and returned to India, but before be 
arrived there be was to encounter an unexpected 

shock***? In his own words written in December. 

I left Venice with the plaudits of all Europe ringing 
** in my ears, and a personal despatch in my pocket con« 
veying the thanks of the Secretary of State. The first 
moment that I touched Indian soil at Aden, a letter 
** from the Government of India was placed in my hands 
intimating that, as my work was finished, my appoint* 

*• m^t must be considered as no longer existent, and that* 

I was to wait in Calcutta, out *of employ until the 
" Viceroy could take up ray case. This was a cold wel- 
come, and it opened up a vista of unpleasant oootin* 
gencies ; So 1 said nothing about it to any one but 
** gave up playing whist for the rest of the voyage, and 
“ devoted the time spent on cards to thinking over the 
** position in absolnte silence. I soon struck out a line 
** of strategy, which has ended in the discomfiture of my 
** opponents, and will land me before the week is out, a 
** member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. I quickly 
“ perceived tM the enemy who bad drafted the obnon- 
" ous despatcUbad acted before he had mastered the 
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« case. *Tt abolished «ny appointment as Director Genp 
** because the Imperial Gazetteer was finished : Bat th 
“ Resolution of the Governor-General in Council nf 
“ December 1871 had created the Director Generalshin 
“ not for the Gazetteer, but for the Statistical survey S 
“ India. The former which held a secondary place in 
** the Resolution was indeed finished ; but the Survey 
“ primary object of my appointment, was still to 
“ over more than half of India. It would have been easv 
“ therefore to compel the withdrawal of the despatch aru? 
“ the reconstitution of my appointment. Indeed it’ was 
“hard for human frailty to resist the triumph oven 
“ jealous clique of plotters. But the silent hours savor! 
from whist gradually suggested a better part.” 

If Hunter had been lucky hitherto, he was 
doubly lucky in meeting with so feeble an oppo- 
nent. The ‘ better part’ he elected was to sit 
quiet and let things right themselves. “ As an 
‘‘ ill-treated man out of employ, the Government 
“ would have to make its proposals to me ; as a 
man who had insisted on being maintained in his 
“ appointment I should have to personally solicit 
“ promotion from it.” This, of course was the 
wise course to adopt, and for five weeks he uttered 
no word, but having arranged his tactics waited 
for the return of the Viceroy and the Council to 
Calcutta. He then called upon Sir Rivers Thompson 
and to use Ids own words again “ remained quite 
“silent with a view to his asking me what 
“ post I wanted. When lie did so, I replied 
“ that as I had been unexpectedly placed 
“out of employ, I had not allowed myself to 
“ anticipate the action of Government until 1 
“ascertained if I had in any way forfeited its 
“ confidence. He of course said that I had not, 
and that they all felt that I had earned well of 
“ the State. So I got my opportunity, left 
“ immediately and wrote him the enclosed 
letters ’.... Here again we are left with a gap, 
and after having told us so much we cannot 
help feeling a grudge with Mr. Skrine for not 
having told us a little more. Hunter’s tactics 
were successful as they deserved to be. His 
enemies wove not only beaten hip and thigh, but i 
they had the mortification of seeing him — ^as be had | 
anticipated — ^gazetted member of the Legislative ' 
Council with the per^nent uppointippnt of Direc- 
tor General of StaHStios, as well as additioiid 
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member of Council on an aggregate salary of 
£3 800 ! This after 18 years' service of which nearly 
eight had been spent in England was a marvellous 
piece of promotion, and one unprecedented in the 
annals of the service. This appointment Hunter 
continued to hold f«»r the next six years and for 
the greater part of this time even his ambition 
must have been satisfied. Apparently there was 
no pt)8t to which this young Civilian might not. 
aspire, and it is probable that with his wonderful 
powers of work and adaptability there is no post that 
he could not have filled with honour and credit, 
hut as far as his official life was concerned his 
career had reached its zenith. There were two 
appointments which seemed to be within his 
(.juisp — the Foreign Secretaryship or a Lieute- 
nant G-overnorship, But whether it was the survival 
of the old official jealousy, or whether it was that 
Lord llipon hesitated to promote so young a man 
to so high a post, whatever may have been the 
reason, Hunter was passed over, and he appears to 
have made up his* mind to leave his uncongenial 
surroundings as soon as his period for pension 
should expire and to spend the remainder of his 
lilt* ill England where his value had always been 
bettor appreciated. At the end of 1886 he went 
home on two months' privilege leave in order to 
bring out the five last volumes of the Gazetteer. 
During this brief period he formed a connection 
with the Times^ and it was probably this connec- 
tion that finally induced him to retire in the follow- 
ing year. At the end of 1886 he returned to 
‘ India to find at Aden a letter announcing that he 
had been appointed to succeed Sir Courtenay 
llbert as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. In this new capacity Hunter was ready 
with fresh schemes of progress and reform, one of 
which vi'as a scheme, now only being taken in hand, 
of technical education. His project however did 
not meet with approval, and having in February 
received the K. C. S. I. he seems to have decided 
fo accept this as the crowning point of his official 
oireer. The work of his life, the Gazetteer, was 
On the eve of completion, and in March 1887 he 


took six months* leave at the end of which he 
retired from the service. 


And here would seem to be a fitting point at 
which to leave the career of this really remarkable 
man, a career, the fascination of which is enhanced 
by his biographer’s treatment. Ho allows Hunter 
to tell the story of his life in his own words, as 
revealed principally in his letters to his wife to 
whom and to his family he was entirely devoted. 
An admirable discretion has been shown in the 
choice of these letters, althougii, as already hinted 
they contain some gaps which we should have 
liked to have seen filled. Hunter’s luck did not 
forsake him on his last voyage from India. He 
sailed by the ill-fated Tasmania^ but left her at 
Suez to come via Brindisi, thus escaping the dis- 
astrous shipwreck off Corsica which cost the captain 
and tw'enty-three others their lives. After some 
hesitation Sir William resolved to settle at Oxford, 
four miles from which scholarly residence he built 
himself a house at Oakenholt where he lived for 
the remaining thirteen years of his life. Here 
again w'e cannot but commend the wisdom of his 
choice. Endowed with ample means, welcomed 
in an ancient seat of learning, and enjoying 
a literary reputation of the very highest, he con- 
tinued till the close of his comparatively short 
life to fill a position of usefulness. It is true that 
he had just fallen short of the highest objects of 
his ambition, but who will not say that the end of 
his life is not as much calculated to excite envy as 
w^as his brilliant and exceptional career. He 
finally passed away after only a brief illness in 
1900 at the early age of 59, whilst still in the en- 
joyment of his intellectual powers and reputation, 
surrounded by the loving care of his wife and 
family and amidst the comforts of his own English 
home. Even though he may have failed to reali^ 
his highest ambition he found compensation in 
the career which be adopted in England which a 
prolonged official life in India would scarcely have 
yielded him. 


There is much more in this interesting volume 
which w'e w'ould fain have noticed, but space for- 
bids, and we can only recommend our read^s to 
jtudy the book for^lhemselves. They will there 
Rnd the record of a happy joyous life, full of 
successful w'ork, but also one of steady endurance 
persisting through bodily pain and illness and 
prevailing over official jealousy and obstruction. 
It is a story w'ell told, replete with many a lesson 
which deserves to be taken to heart, and graced by 
many a good anecdote. Hunter's luck has followed 
him to the end in having found so excellent a 
biographer. 
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COLLEGE FEES. 


UBLIC opinion on the recommendations of the 
Universities Commission has been somewhat 
conciliated by the letter recently addressed 
by the Government of India to local Governments. 
On the question of a compulsory minimum Fee-rate, 
however, Lord Curzon is firm in his adherence to 
the Commission’s advice. In fact there has been 
an impression abroad that he had in this matter 
committed himselF to this view before the Com- 
mission was appointed. Any way a compulsory 
fee rate is a violation of the freedom of college 
authorities, and cannot be justified unless there is 
positive proof that those authorities have abused 
their freedom and are absolutely unfit to exercise 
it. Is there such proof ? 

At the outset a small matter may be cleared up. 
By the Commission’s recommendation, the Syndi- 
cate of each University, in consultation with 
managers, is to regulate the fees in unaided col- 
leges, while Government will do the same in aided 
colleges, as well as in its own. In Bengal there 
are many unaided colleges and the Calcutta Syndi- 
cate will therefore have a really large power. In 
Madras the unaided colleges are only three in num- 
ber, — the Maharajah’s College, Vizianagaram, 
the liajah’s College, Parlakimidi, and the Kerala 
Vidya Sala, Calicut. The former two, whose fee- 
incotxi^ is only about one-ninth of the total 
expenditure, are obviously maintained by ‘ rich 
benefactors ’ with the express object of 
giving cheap education and can justly claim 
exemption from the compulsory fee rule. 
Thee last- named institution, )|iaintained by the 
Zamorin, has a fee-income which, in proportion to 
its strength, compares favourably with that of any 
Government or Municipal college, and has no reason 
to be afraid of a compulsory fee-rate. The Madras 
Syndicate will not therefore find any occasion to 
exercise the power which the Universities Commis- 
sion propose to give it, and we may dismiss all 
apprehensions of danger from that quarter. This, 


however, is only another way of saying that, so far 
08 Madras is concerned, no necessity exists for 
giving this new power to the Syndicate ; and the 
absence of any such necessity is sufficient condem- 
nation t»f this part of the Commission’s recommend- 
ation. 

But the largest class of our colleges, the aided 
ones, come under the control of Government by 
reason of the fact that they are aided by it ; and 
the Commission advise Government to prescribe 
a minimum fee-rate in their case. In ac.cepting 
this advice Lord Curzon, who presents the Com- 
mission’s arguments g(*nerally in a less unaccept- 
able form than they themselves, puts the case bri^-(ly 
thus : minimum efficiency, minimum fees. If this 
means that the minimum standard of efficiency thiit 
the Universities may prescribe cannot be reached 
unless a certain minimum fee-income is realised, 
no one will question it. But what is meant is, 
that those who prescribe the minimum standard 
of efficiency must also prescribe the minimum 
scale of fees. This proposition is open to grav•^ 
exception. But a worse follows. The Govern- 
ment of India go on to say that, efficiency bein^^ 
difficult to measure and its estimation open to dis- 
pute, a sort of indirect mode of measuring and 
estimating it should be adopted : that is, the 
authorities will, after taking various determining 
factors into account, arrive at a certain fee-equiva- 
lent of the minimum efficiency, and, that being 
certainly capable of exact valuation, they will B«y 
the colleges that, if they do not raise that fee- 
equivalent, they will be presumed without further 
evidence to fall below the minimum standard of effi- 
ciency. Every part of this proposition may be ques- 
tioned. First of all, the circumstances of each college, 
its locality, the demand therein for higher education, 
the moans of the scholars in general &e., are more 
likely to receive proper consideration at the hands 
uf the managers than at those of Government, 
though the latter ina^ be in ‘ consultation ’ with 
them. Secondly, these circumstances vary not only 
in different places, but in the same place, at different 
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times ; arid managers can from time to time adjust 
their fee-demand to the changing conditions, while 
Government cannot easily modify its order affect- 
ing a large number of institutions. Again, is 
ulUciency after all such an elusory thing? Surely 
the qualifications of the staff* and their pro- 
portion to the scholars may be definitely fixed. 
Buildings, libraries, hostels, and other equip- 
ments may also be appraised by experts with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Courses of study and 
methods of teaching are prescribed for all colleges 
and cannot be evaded without detection. The 
results of public examinations too afford a test, 
ho Vi ever inconclusive, of the general state of col- 
leges. If in all these respects an institution is up 
to the mark, it may be pronounced efficient. Should, 
however, efficiency be some subtle quality over and 
above all these visible marks, surely a minimum 
lee, however strictly eAforced, cannot be expected 
to secure it. At any rate, the connection between 
fee and efficiency is not such that a rise or fall of 
the one can be taken to carry with it necessarily a 
corresponding rise or fall of the other. A high fee- 
iijcome, in incompetent or unscrupulous hands, 
has often been found side by side with comparative 
inefficiency, while earnestness and wisdom can 
transmute even a low income into a high degree 
of efficiency. In fact fees can affect efficiency 
only through the staff, accommodation, and other 
appointments ; and to secure a certain degree of 
olliciency it ought to be enough to prescribe a 
certain standard of these requirements that directly 
affect it. What prices are actually paid for these 
requirements, and how precisely the wherewithal 
found by the management, are questions that 
need not concern Government or the Syndicate, 
ff indeed, as may be presumed, the only 
object of their solicitude is efficiency. 

It may be argued that the practice of allowing 
complete freedom to managers in the matter of 
fees has been tried and found wanting. As the 
^oiiimiseion observe in their report, the state of 
some colleges is such as to make efficiency of 


even a low' type impossible. Let it be owned that 
this is true of a number of so-called colleges. 
Let it be owned also that the fees levied in certain 
places are ridiculously low, and that even these low 
fees are in several cases surrendered wholly or 
partially as the result of underselling among rival 
institutions. Let it be further owned that to some 
extent, though not to so great an extent as some 
people wish to make out, discipline is lowered by 
this bargaining about fees, and students are led to 
fancy that they confer a great benefit on the 
institution which they ultimately join. The 
remedy for these evils is not to take away 
the power of determining the fee-scale from 
the only persons that can do it with due re- 
gard to the varying needs and conditions of 
the college, but to insist upon an irreducible mini- 
mum of efficiency which will make it impossible for 
managers to indulge in a ‘ Dutch auction ’ for fees 
and unnecessary for them to solicit the patronage of 
students in degrading ways. If in colleges efficiency 
has been hitherto neglected, it is because neither 
the Syndicate nor the Department has ever made it 
clearly understood that they will not be allow'ed to 
fall below a certain standard, and the Department 
especially has alwiiys manifested a great anxiety to 
increase the number, rather than to raise the 
quality, of institutions of every grade. In fact 
Government, which cannot plead a deficiency of 
fee-income, has failed even to set a good example 
in its ova'll colleges, for, say the Commissioners, 

We were not satisfied with the state of some of 
the aided or even ot some of tJie (Jovernmcnt colleges 
which we inspected.*' The new affiliation rules, if 
worked with reasonjible strictness, the periodycal 
visits of the Wyndicate and the Department which 
the Commission propose, and the timely warning 
and guidance to which they will lead, backed up 
by the threat of disaffiliation, will amply suffice to 
bring colleges up to the desired level of efficiency 
and keep them from falling below it. 

The supporters of a compulsory fee rate may now 
ask, if you think that the standard of efficLenoy. 
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must be raised and that managers will then 
find it necessary to increase their fee-income as 
much as possible, why do you oppose our making 
that course compulsory which, even were it not 
compulsory, would be adopted in point of fact ? 
Why do you not welcome it as a refuge from the 
importunities of poor students ? Will it not put 
underselling completely out of the power of weak- 
minded managers and thus enable colleges to 
compete on their merits alone ? 

The first and strongest objection has already been 
mentioned. It is based on principle. The power 
to regulate fees vests naturally in managers and 
they alone can exercise it to the greatest advantage. 
It should not be taken away from them except 
under necessity. No such necessity has been 
proved, as efficiency can be secured otherwise. 

The second objection is based on experience. 
Even when a fee* rate was compulsory on institu- 
tions there was underselling, as Dr. Duncan said 
iu one of his annual reports as Director of I^ublic 
Instruction. Apart from that, liowever, it led to 
malpractices on the part of managers, us will appear 
from the following extract from the evidence of 
an experienced Inspector of tSchools : 

** If the Eee Notification w ere revived as some of 
the witnesses would have it* it woul() lead to un- 
desirable practices amongst managers of schools, 
such as the maintenance of fictitious fee registers 
and^Ae tutoring of school boys to give false infor- 
mation to the Inspector in regard to the fees paid 
by them. In his experience as an Inspector he 
had come across instances of such malpractices.” 

The Commissioners are loth to believe this and 
appeal to the sense of honour^of managers. One 
need not say what value should be attached to such 
an appeal in the face of the experience above 
cited. 

The third objection is that it vrill be a great 
hardship to the poor student and in too many cases 
an effectual barrier. In the opinion of the Com- ' 
missionerrthis is not an undesirable result, as they 
imagine that poor students of moderate ability 


attracted by the offer of free studentships, crowd 
the college classes and impede the work of 
instruction in them. This position, founded on 
gross ignorance and w ilhout justification in fact, 
has been so well confuted by Dr. Banerjeo and 
other critics that a defence of the poor 
student at this point will be a work of supereroga- 
tion. Besides, Lord Curzon himself, under cover j 
of making the attitude of the Commission clear, 
practically denies their dictum and recognises the 
right of the poor student to higher education. 
But it does nob appear to be sufficiently realised 
that at present it is tlie middle and poor cla.s,ses 
that take most advantage of the facilities afforded 
for higher education. They furnish the great 
majority of scholars at college, for in this country 
all honourable professions are open only to those 
that have passed through the Universities. To bar 
their gates against large numbers both anxious and 
able to benefit by college training is to aggravate the 
problems of poverty and discontent which are 
already causing despair to the friends of this 
country. The idea of the Universities Commission, 
iu their zeal for efficiency of college work, shutting 
out the poor student, reminds one of nothing so 
much as of the budding economist who, having just 
learned that indiscriminate alms-giving tMicoiiruges 
idleness, straightway posts himself at his door 
and turns away every beggar saying that he ought 
to work for his livelihood, not reflecting that 
private charity must go on until society shall 
have organised w'orkshops and other unobjection- 
able institutions for the relief of distress, and 
that meanwhile, though w'e may chide the wander- 
ings of the vagrant train, we must at the same time 
relieve their pain. 

Some critics of the Commission's report have 
found an argument against the compulsory fee-rate 
in the traditional association of poverty and learn- 
ing in India and sigh for the days when knowledge 
was looked upon as a holy gift not to be bartered 
for base coin. BTfiTtimes have chtinged, for better 
or worse. Learning is valued now not for its oH 
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sake merely, but for its worldly advantage as well ; 
and those that seek profit must not grudge a little 
expense at the beginning. Modern ideals of 
education, as of life in general, are quite different 
from the ancient ideals, and colleges and museums 
do not rise to music in these days as once perhaps 
they would have done. The much-quoted report 
of the 1882 Commission has said the last word 
upon this fond memory of a gratuitous education. 
“ Such effort ('towards the raising of fees) 
is particularly required in India, on account of 
the traditional sentiment in favour of gratuitous 
education which still lingers in the minds alike 
of Muhammadans and Hindus. This sentiment may 
have much in it that is pleasing, but it is’ whfjlly 
incompatible with any widespread scheme for 
education of a modern type. The Brahman edu- 
cated in a Sanskrit devoted himself to a life that 
involved in some measure the renunciation of the 
world, and he might with some show of reason 
claim a share in the fruits of the industry of others. 
No such claim can rightly attach to English 
education, whicii has a high money value of its 
own. It is essential that the old feeling upon this 
point should be gradually and cautiously 1)ut com- 
pletely changed.'*’ 

Higher education, however, can never be 
entirely self-supporting, and until ^ private 
iiiunificenoe comes forth to take the bur- 
den, Government must continue its aid. It may 
indeed look forward to a time when, by an 
adequate scale of fees and charitable endowments, 
colleges shall become less dependent on its direct 
help ; but that consummation is yet far distant, and 
liovernment has in the meantime protected its in- 
terests sufficiently by the rule that for purposes of 
gi'ant-in-aid the fee income of an institution shall 
be considered to be that which it would have 
obtained by levying the standard rates, subject only 
to a reduction of ten per cent. 

Ten per cent, however, is a small reduction to 
make, if it is intended to represent the loss of in- 
come due to free studentships, while, if it be re- 
membered that the actual fees levied are lower than 
the standard fees, it will be readily seen that it is 
ft very inadequate reduction indeed. In the Hindu 


High School, Triplicane, which is unaided and 
which draws its pupils mainly from the well-to-do 
classes, the percentage of free students is more than 
20, and there are a good 5 per cent, besides who 
are supported by private charity. In colleges and 
in the mofussil, the proportion of scholars requir- 
ing help must be much greater. Europeans do 
not generally know the real condition of the 
people around them. ‘ Anon ’ in the October Edu- 
cational Eevmv gives an estimate which is in the 
main just of the condition of the average parent 
that sends his son or sons to college. J}y proposing 
3 per cent, of free studentships as u sufficient pro- 
vision for the poor student of ‘ but ordinary 
ability’, the Commissioners have convicted them- 
selves of perfect ignorance of the class of society 
that furnishes the great bulk of scholars in the col- 
leges. The scholarship system proposed by the 
Government of India for the beneBt of the poor but 
able student, lunvever liberal it may be, cannot meet 
a tenth part of the demaiidsthat may be legitimately 
made upon it, as Dr. Banerjee has pointed out. 
The endowments too which, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, ought to provide higher 
education at a cheap rate for poor bovs irrespec- 
tive of ability, have yet to make their appearance. 
It would be a blessing indeed if, as Lord Curzon 
hopes, the stream of private charity in this country 
were diverted in the direction of educational 
endowments, and should they really prove adequate 
to the needs of poor students, higher education in 
India would be placed on the soundest possible 
foundation. For these scholarships and endowments 
will pay the fees of the poor students of each college, 
which need not then lose income by free student- 
ships as it has to do now. Some educationists are 
sanguine enough to expect that such endowments 
will be called forth as a result of the Universities 
Commission’s work. We earnestly wish that this 
expectation could be fulfilled, but vi ould point out 
that in that event a compulsory fee rule would be 
superfluous. 

V. S. SwNivAaair. 
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THE PROPOSED MUSSALMAN UNIVERSITY ■■ 

A REPLY. 

IIE errors and iniscoiiceptiona which abound 
in the article on the ‘ Proposed Mussalinan 
University ’ appearing:; in the last nuiube^’ 
of the Indicm Itevieiv tend to show that the writer 
has not studied the subject with the amount of 
care and attention which its importance demands. 
Mr. J. Sundararamaiya fancies that tlie proposed 
Mussalman University will be exclusive in its 
nature, with its doors shut against all non- 
j||[uhainmedans, and goes on descanting on the evil 
httmoura which, in such a case, it is likely to foster 
in its Mohammedan alumni towards those of their 
countrymen who may be strangers to them by 
race or religion. Probably this supposition of his 
is based on an inference by analogy from the 
state of things which obtains in the institutions 
which the Hindus in our Presidency have establish- 
ed for the education of their own young men. In 
the Pachaippa’s College on the Esplanade and its 
branch institutions in the Mofussil, in the Hindu 
High SSchool at Triplicane and the so-called Theo- 
logical High School in Mint Street, none but 
Hindu boys are allowed to become students ; and 
consequently, perhaps, it is4)elieved that the same 
is the case at the M. A. (). College of Aligarh and 
that the same will be the case in the proposed 
University. This is an assumption, however, 
which facts do not warrant. The Aligarh College 
is open to all classes of people alike and some 
of its most distinguished graduates have been non- 
Mussalmans. The proposed University will be 
based on the same catholic principle and will 
admit to its manifold advantages non-Mussalmans 
as well as Mussalmans, without any distinction 
w'hatsoever, though like the Christian Universities 
of the West, it will require its alumni to undergo, 
during their undergraduate terms, a course of 
instruction in the theology of the community for 
whose special benefit it is sought to be established. 
Nevertheless, it must be added that this rule may 


not be insisted on in the case of non-Mussabnari 
students who may go in there merely for the 
advantage of its secular training. 

Mr. Sundararamaiya deserves the thanks of the 
Mussalmans for the t*8timable qualities that ho 
attributes to them of intrepidity and straight- 
forwardness. lie is also correct in his estimate 
of Mohammedan character when he says that it is 
lacking in the doubtful virtue of adaptability. 
But he is neither just nor generous in appropri- 
ating all intelligence to his own co-religionists. 
It is true that, as a rule, few' Mohammedans attain 
dislinction in University examinations; but this 
is due to the peculiar difficulties with which their 
educational course is beset. Distinguished educa- 
tionists, like Mr. Morrison, Dr. Miller, Prof. 
8athianadhan, who have had abundant opportuni- 
ties of observing Hindu and Mohammedan students, 
and even Hev, E. 8eII w ho is by no moftns an ad- 
mirer of Mussalmans — indeed all our educationists 
have over and over again borne testimony to the 
fact that- “ Mohammedan students are not behind 
Hindu boys in point of intelligence ” and we may 
safely presume that their opinion has not been ill- 
founded. 

Mr. Sunduraramiya betrays a remarkable lack 
of knowledge in mutters relating to Mohammedan 
education in the course of his observations. It is 
a fact, as he says, that no Mohammedan [larent 
thinks it beneath his dignity to send bis son to a 
school where young men of other nationalities also 
study. It is also certain that Mohammedans do not 
take to higher education as readily as the Brahmins* 
But w hy ? It is important to note this, for herein 
lies the main reason for which a separate educa- 
tional institution is necessary for the Mussalmans. 
The Brahmins do not seem to care for anything 
sacred, if it is calculated to stand in the way of 
their material progress. They do not mind attending 
Schools and Colleges where “ the first work of the 
“day would be joining in an alien form of worship 
“ the effect of whicb>4fould be to cultivate hyp<)' 

“ crisy or hatred of one’s own religion.” But 
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the Muasalmans are essentially a religious people, 
and do not send their children to school before 
living them sufficient instruction in their own 
religion and theology, in order that they may not 
be easily influenced later on in life by the outside 
criticism of the tenets of their faith. The delibe- 
rations of the M. A. O. E. Conference, held 
annually in the different centres of Mussalman 
popidation, have confirmed this view. It i.s now 
decided that unless the leaders of the Mohammedan 
community make arrangements to give their boys 
n sound knowledge of their Quran and Uadis, side 
by side with the secular instruction obtaining in 
ordinary educational institutions, English education 
will not advance among them to any appreciable 
extent, despite the inducements that may be held 
forth in the shape of scholarships such as 
Mr. Sundararaniaiya suggests. , This is not a mere 
theory, but the result of many an experiment 
that has been tried in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. Further, experience has shown 
that it is not possible to introduce any .system of 
religious education in any institution, iinles.s it is 
under Mussalman management. Hence it is that 
the leading Mussalmans of India are anxious to 
found as many separate institution as possible for 
the education of the rising generation of their 
community. 

No responsible Mussalman has said that our ex- 
isting Universities have failed to impart to our 
young men a high standard of education. Only 
the Mussalmans have placed before tli»'m.selves a 
higher ideal than the Indian Universities of to-day. 
They wish to have n teaching University based on 
Ike residential system as in Oxford and Cambridge, 
ftud in view of the facilities which it will give to 
^keir cliildren in studying their sacred lore along 
'''itk secular subjects, they propose to establish for 
Uiemselves such a University by their own united 
‘Endeavours, And even as the students of the 
^kgarh College have been declared by competent 
“nthorities to besiiperior in physique and clinracter 

^keir brethren of elsewhere, it is hoped that 


the world will find the graduates of the proposed 
University better fitted to succeed in life's 
struggle than the products of our existing 
Universities. 

W^e do not deny that “ one of the main func- 
“ lions of higher education is to remove racial 
“ prejudices and to create that catholic spirit in 
“ man which lays aside all religious differences and 
“ views the Indian nation as a whole.” But it is 
submitted that this remark applies to the kind of 
education rather than to the agency through 
which it is obtained. All higher education, be 
it obtained from a University training or in any 
other wise, has the tendency to widen one's sympa- 
thies and remove all the baneful predilections 
of race and creed. In modern India, there are a 
host of Mohammedan gentlemen, pure products of 
our antique learning, who, without preteoffions to 
University distinctions of any kind, have yet 
attained to a standard of culture which has taught 
them to view the interests of Hindus and Moham- 
medans as of equal importance; and we believe 
that such good people are not wanting among our 
Hindu countrymen. When the old order of 
tilings has been found capable of bearing such 
excellent effect on the character of its savants, is 
it too much to expect that a University founded 
with due regard to modern environments will pro- 
duce at least as good results as the system of 
education framed at a time when the power and 
infiueiice of ancient learning were safe and 
secure ? And it is in this view that w'e are not 
afraid of the consequences of liaving the so-called 
denominational Universities. 

Before concluding, it may be interesting to nate 
that the unfavourable remarks of the Indian 
Universities Commission with regard to the 
proposal of raising tlie Aligarh CollegD to the 
status of a University have only served to stimulate 
the community to make further endeavours 
to secure that large amount of financial 
support without which the proposed institution 
cannot be brought into existence. Deputations 
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hare been sent to all parts of India for the 
Qollection of funds and the results of * their 
labours, as published in the columns of the 
Aligarh Institute Oa§ette from time to time, 
are very encouraging. In trying to start a 
University of their own, the Mussalmans of India 
are only seeking, in all sincerity and earnestness 
to spread among their community a high standard 
of liberal education und enlightenment without 
which they v^ill never k!U)w the value of co-ope- 
ration with their fellow countrymen !or the better- 
ment of thei>* common fatherland. They have 
resolved upon founding the University as the only 
means for effectively lil ting themselves up from 
the great deptii of poverty and ignorance to which 
they have fallen in the scale of nations, and it is a 
serious mistake to suppose that they are actuated 
by adesire to foster racial Universities and religious 
diBEerences. 

They are merely attempting to carry out the 
principle of taking up the higher education of 
their children into their own hands,— the root- 
principle of the liberal educational policy inaugu- 
rated by Lord Kipon and approved of by all friends 
of Indian advancement. The valuable lessons of 
“Self-help ” and “Self-reliance” have been very 
often preached to the Mussalmans pf India, and is it 
too much to hope that, in their present endeavours 
to help themselves towards their material salva- 
tion, ,{^y VI ill have the kindly sympathy and the 
stibstontial support, not only of the British Indian 
Government, but also of those enlightened leaders 
of public opinion and thought in the country who 
have at their heart the consummation of a united 
nation. 

Md. Ibrahim Quraibhi. 


JOHN MORLEY’8 LIFE OF COBDEN. 

NEW ABBTD6ED EDITION. 

’ ^rlb© as. 8 (Eight]. 

Appli to— A EttUttm 4- Oo., Etj^Umadt, Madm. 


THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN.* 


HIS is, I feel sure, one of the most important 
books that have been written in this now 
century and one that will eventually, murlf 
a new epoch in tlie World’s History. 

And the reason is that it goes to the very source 
of things and represents them as they are and not 
as they seem, and though in reading it we may 
sigh for the “ might-have-been it inspires us 
with a determination to make the most of the 
opportunities that still remain to us. 

It places the key of real success and happinoss 
in every woman’s hand and empowers her to IcoJ 
herself a queen, to be loved and courted 
and obeyed, independently of money, good 
birth, or beauty and to feel, in very* truth, that 
the hearts and a?nbitlons of men are in her keep- 
ing. One of its many apt quotations* are tlie 
well known lines 

Be good, dear maid, and let who will be clever, 

And thus make life, deatli and the great for-over 

One grand sweet song. 

It touches reverently on religion and earnestly 
on politics, without bigotry in the one or party 
spirit in the other. It speaks most sensibly about 
education and the bringing up of children, stating 
theopinion of a well-known authority in this matter, 
that Instruction may be gained in Schools^ but real 
hducation is given in the Home. 

If this theory alone were more universally 
acknowledged, and each little girl were taught to 
strive to be “ like mother” and *each boy to 
understand and master his father’s business nor ^ 
profession, how much rarer it would be to hear 
of the dearth of good cooks, good childrens 
nurses, good needle women and good housekeepers, 
^nd how much more seldom we should hear of’ our 
sons, — who should be our comfort, our pride, and 
our support—torning out .complete failures 
a misery tOitfaemsolrfes and to all ^^ho come in 

*Tbe Awal&iug of Women by f . Swlney. 
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contact with them ! It touches on woman as a 
sister saying. This relationship truly is one of 
the brightest and sweetest round which the 
affections cling. The common joys and griefs 
of childhood shared by brothers and sisters alike, 
the happiness of the home life, the mutual sympa- 
thies, and the interchange of youthful hopes 
and aspirations, form a background to most lives, 
that subsequent trials, triumphs and sorrows can 
never totally efface from the memory.” 

Nor can the influence of a dearly loved sister 
be overestimated, when a brother re-calls her 
unselfishness and her unwavering encouragement.’’ 

Then it passes on to the attitude of a sister 
towards humanity, and devotes several pages to 
teachers and nurses, besides giving short sketches 
of the lives and work of many of our great 
women philanthropists. 

It dwells deeply on woman as an ideal wife, 
and more deeply still on the all-important, healthy, 
intellectual loving and sympathetic mother^ 

“ Youth fades ; love droops ; 

The leaves of friendship tail ; 

A mother’s secret hope outlives them all.” 

Thus poets, the philosophers of antiquity, his- 
torians of all ages and modern men of science are 
quoted constantly throughout when their opinions 
bear o i the subject in question, and it is a book 
1 hope to see translated into every language so 
that every woman may be able to read it, or 
have it read to her in her mother-tongue. 

Kor does the author omit to give the testimony 
of various sons of which the following are 
instances. 

” Thomas Carlyle unreservedly ascribes to his 
mother's refined and intellectual mind his first 
impetus towards literary study.” 

” Garibaldi, the liberator of Italy thus speaks of 
bis mother’s influence of his life ; “ 1 declare with 
pride that she was a perfect model of a woman. 
W there is any good feeling in my nature, 1 
distinctly declare that it is from her I have derived 
** All that I am and all that 1 can hope to be, 


I owe to my mother ” was Lincoln’s tribute to 
his mother’s influence.” 

The opening words of the preface state “ to the 
few millions of women who think, and to the 
many millions who do not, I dedicate this book. 
I have written for the crowd, not for the stu- 
dent, and have avoided as much as possible 
technical and scientific phraseology and long 
columns of statistics.” 

There are many other passages I should like to 
bring to notice, did space permit, but must con- 
tent myself with one more quotation. 

“The motherhood of humanity has reached 
a higher stage of development, with greater res- 
ponsibilities imposed by a greater knowledge. 

In motherhood lies the future formation of a 
higher type of race, of stronger physique, of purer 
morals and of greater spirituality. 

“ Mourn not for the vanished ages, 

With the great heroic men, 

Who dwell in history’s pages 
And live in the poet’s pen. 

For the grandest times are before us 
And the world is yet to see. 

The noblest worth of this old world 
In the men that are to be !” 

SaEA MaOONZIB KBirifBDY, 


THE MAHOGANY REVIVAL 


B a considerable time and until some years 
ago, there was scarcely a wood which was 

more fashionable or more in demand for 
furniture, house building and other purposes than 
mahogany. Latterly, however, it was temporarily 
driven from its place by teak, walnut, maple and 
other less excellent yet showy woods. Ttfcn it 
became a drug in the market. The tide soon turn- 
ed though and real sterling merit again asserted 
itself, with the result that mahogany is once more 
to the front and is almost being “ boomed.” In 
England and America, there is a brisk and growing 
demand for it for various decorative purposes. All 
grand houses and mansions are taking to mahogany 
doors and inner fittings and as examples, I might 
mention the Naval and Military Club in PiccadUly 
and Moray Place and Abercromby Place, m 
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Edinborgh, where may be seen splendid specimens 
o£ mahogany doors and pillars. In the United 
States, the wood is largely used in the shape of 
yencers for decorating Pullman and other cars and 
also the palaces of Yankee millionaires. As to the 
prices which are paid in the States for the wood, 
it may be mentioned that some years ago a single 
log of African mahogany was bought in Liverpool 
for the Pullman Company for i 408. And yet, 
just a few years previously, African mahogany was 
absolutely unknown in the European or American 
timber markets. The figure just mentioned as 
having been given for a single log, is however, not 
to be compared with the £> 3,000 which, it is on 
record, Messrs, Broad wood paid, somewhere about 
the middle of the last century, for three logs of 
West Indian mahogany each about 15 feet long 
and 38 inches square and the wood of which was 
extremely beautiful and capable of taking the 
highest polish. 

It is not surprising that mahogany is regaining 
the place it once held and which was usurped by 
the timbers above mentioned. Teak is hard and 
cold beside mahogany, and is moreover needlessly 
heavy. Walnut is wanting in the richness of its 
older competitor, while maple would be altogether 
out of place in the realm of fashion. There is also 
a warmth in mahogany, and an elegance wliich 
perhaps no other wood can approach. And added 
to all this, mahogany is remarkably durable. It is 
recorded that the timber of a Spanish line of battle- 
ship built at Havannah of the finest picked wood, 
when captured by the English, and broken up 
more than hundred years after she bad been 
launched, was found to have ‘every timber sound. 
This circumstance suffices to prove the intrinsic 
fitness of mahogany for ship-building purposes, 
and yet it is only classed in the second rate at 
Lloyds^Jbhe reason being that fine dense mahogany 
istoo^stly for the purpose, while the cheaper 
Bay wood or Honduras comes only in the second 
division. , 

The finest description of mahogany is that 
known as Spanish. It is chiefly imported from 
San Domingo, Central Mexico and Cuba. The 
Honduras variety is obtained from regions further 
South. In the trade, several varieties are known, 
such as Jamaican, Columbian, Guatemalan, Hondu- 
ras, Nicaraguan, Minatitlan, Mexican, Tobasco, 
Tecolutta and African, and reference to trade 
journals shows that business in almost all these 
varieties is generally brisk. 

The timber does not appear to have been import- 
ed into England earlier than the first quarter of the 
eighteenib century. As for India, it was brought 
over hero £or^ cultivation in the closing years of 


the same century, and trees planted then or some 
years later may still be found here and there in 
different parts of the Peninsula. Early experiments 
showed that it would thrive in most parts of this 
country, the only drawback being its great reluct- 
ance to seed. Mahogany was introduced into the 
Madras Presidency early in the last century, and L 
believe that some of the trees sown during the 
early years of the experiments may still be found 
thriving. The Madras Eorest Department has 
been working systematically these past several 
years to stock our forests and plantations with the 
tree, and llie results have certainly been very 
gratifying, for varieties are growing healthily in 
South Canara, Malabar and Vizagapalain, especially 
ill the second named district, where seedlings put 
down from 1890 to 1894 have attair*ed from 
20 feet to 42 feet in height, the average yearly 
growth being a foot in height and an inch in girth. 
It may be noted that the average girth of teak at 
90 years of age is about 6| feet, so that mahogany 
at that age would give a far more favourable girth. 
The mahogany plant is by no means easy to tend 
in its infancy. Until about three years old, it 
wants good shade. The top shoots of tlie young 
plants are alto liable to be attacked and injured by 
insects. Weeding has to be caref Lilly attended to, 
and occasional manuring is necessary. 

Indian mahogany has been found equal in 
quality to some of the best varieties of Honduras, 
although inferior in fineness of grain and curl to 
the best qualities of “ Spanish ” wood. 

About 40,000 tons of mahogany timber are 
annually imported into Great Britain alone troin 
the West Indies, and prices are almost always 
very remunerative to sellers. With the experi- 
ments in India proving so successful as they have 
done so far, and with maliogany occupying its 
former leading position in the Home market, it 
may bo hoped that this fine old timber will in the 
course of time become a source of great andregulai 
profits to this country. Indian cabinet makers am 
joiners also could burn the wood to good account 
and establish, with sufficient enterprise, a new an 
lucrative industry that would afford a useful ami 
profitable livelihood to large numbers of artisans 
and labouiers. 

MbBOA-NTALIST. 



We have received from Mesiirs. P. S. King an 
Son, a copy of the Second Edition of “ Elements 
of Statistics” by A. L. Bowley. The first edition 
of this book was reviewed in our columns i 
February last and it ^aks to its merit that it 
sopn gone through another edition within ® 
paratively short period. 
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professor BOSE’S REW BOOK. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., have published 
M scienfcitio work by Professor J. C. Bose, B. Sc , 
Ijondon, of Calcutta University, which under the simple 
title of “ The Response of Matter,” * establishes the very 
startling truth that what we call dead matter can be 
proved to be alive 1 He does not go so far as to suggest 
that a piece of steel has either sex or soul, or heart or 
mind, or consciousness. But he does prove that inorganic 
substances are capable of feeling to an extent which en- 
ables them to make that distinct and registrable response 
to external stimulus which has hitherto been regarded 
as the distinctive sign of life. The following account 
of the discovery of Professor Bose, written by a competent 
hand appears in the Iteview of Reviews for October. 

Ever since the birth of modern science men have been 
fascinated by the difference between the organic and 
inorganic. The mystery of life, and pre-eminently 
of animal life, has attracted as many inquirers as ever 
(lid the quest of the philosopher’s stone. For it seemed 
ro imply a far greater miracle. Its myiiad individuality, 
its eager movements : its peculiar forms : its growth of 
large from small, and back to embryo again ; its per- 
sistence of species combined with its rapid evanescence 
of individuals : above all, its possession of consciousness, 
li^ng into thought and kn(jwledge — these and other 
cliaracteristica make up a phenomenon, so complex 
and stupendous in its seeming unlikeness to all else in 
Nature, that in the first enthu-siasm of science, living 
things were inevitably assigned a place by themselves 
and a terminology of their own 

But alluring as was the task of dissecting the mighty 
puzzle and putting it once more together, the scientific 
intellect had time after time to turn back from the 
attempt which it had already felt was foredoomed to 
failure. Theie were plants that moved visibly and 
animals that never moved at all; and the very existence 
of the science of organic chemistry is an abiding protest 
in chemical regions against the arbitiary distinction 
between living and non-living products. 

IF RESPONSE IS A SIGN OF LIFE. 

Yet there was one criterion of life which seemed 
to stand presistently alone. This was the character- 
i.stic of irritability, or power of responding to 
stimulus. You pinch your arm : there is an imme- 
diate response in the feeling of pain. In rcspon^e to 
the stimulus ■ something is sent along the nerve 
to the brain which causes the sensation. In fact, 
we have here something like an electric circuit, the 
eflect of a shock in any part of the body being sent 
along the conducting nerve to the detecting brain. If 
an isolated piece of the muscle or nerve bo connected 
with a detector of electric current — a galvanometer — then 
each time a muscle or nerve is stimulated by a pinch or 
shock of any kind the thrill of response is betrayed by 
an electric pulsation. These electric pulses give a faith- 
ful indication of the “ livingness ” of the tissue. When 
the tissue is killed the electric pulse ceases to beat. We 
can thus read the history of the life-process autogra- 
phically recorded before our eyes : we can watch the 
diminishing pulsation with the waning of life and the 
final arrest at the moment of death. The up-and-down 
curve of tlirobbing.life is replaced by a line of immo- 
bility at the moment when it passes into non-life. 

• The price of this book is 10/6. Copies can be had 
U. A. Katesan k Co., Esplanade, Madras. 


THEN METAL IS A LIVING THING. 

Thus the pulse of elect! ic response is regarded as the 
criterion between the living and non-living. When it is 
not found, we are in piesence of death or else that which 
hius never lived. A living thing is responsive, a dead 
thing is not. The living response with the attendant 
phenomena of sensation were supposed to be due to the 
working of a mysterious vital force ” which found its 
dwelling-place in the living. 

Alas, however, for human boastfulness I since as the 
result of the latest discovery it appears that this harm- 
less little arrogance of man eager to believe that his 
corporeal brain and frame obey laws different from, and 
greatly superior to, those which govern the mineral 
world— this seeming innocent morsel of ignorant vanity 
is about to be refused to us. For, as regards response, 
the gulf that yawned between vital and non-vital 
has been bridged, and the bounds of sympa- 
thy are pushed into a new domain by proofs 
tliat the lesponsive processes seen in life have been 
foreshadowed in non-life, and that even metals respond 
precisely in the same way as human beings f 

It is too early as yet to estimate the full significance 
of such a discovery. The unity proclaimed is far-reach- 
ing and marks an epoch in scientific thought. 

THK DLSCOVEltEK OF THE LIFE OF METALS. 

Dr, Jagadis Chunder Bose, to whom we owe this dis- 
covery, is the piofessor of science at the University of 
Calcutta. 

After taking his degree in Calcutta, he won entrance 
as a scholar at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in the year 
1881. Hi.s course tljere ended in 1884 with his taking 
simultaneously the Natural Science Tripos and the 
London B. Sc. degree, and he returned to India to re- 
ceive— thanks to the interest of Lord Ripon then retiring 
—the Chair of Physics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Ten years later his work won the recognition of the 
Royal Society, which published his paper on the " Deter- 
mination of the Indices of Refraction of various substan- 
ces for the Electric Ray.” In the year 1896-7 Professor 
Bose spent nine months in this country on his first scien- 
tific deputation from the Government of India. Daring 
this period he received the degree of D, Sc. of the Univer- 
sity of London in recognition of the value of his research. 
The scientfio world, both in England and on the 
Continent was greatly interested in his apparatus for the 
detection and measurement of the properties of an 
invisible light. 

Since his return to India in 1897 Professor Bose’s 
investigating energy must have been redoubled, to judge 
from its results. It was therefore, inevitable that he 
should bo sent once more to Europe by the Government 
of India as a delegate to the International Scientific 
Congress held in Paris two years ago. This was speci- 
ally due to the great interest taken in the cause of 
scientific progress by Sir John Woodburn, the Lieut^ant- 
Governor of Bengal. The first account of Professor 
Bose’s discovery -The Responsive Power of Inorganic 
Substances— was thus announced beofore the Paris 
Congress, a full account of which appeared in the trans- 
actions of the Congress. Since reaching England he hw 
pursued the many-sided outcome of his inquiry, and his 
communications have been published in the Prowedings 
of the Royal Society. In May last year he delivered a 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institutuion dealing 
with the responsive phenomena in the living and non- 
living. He subequently under took an Intensive inqniw 
on the response in the transitional world of plants^ ina 
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an aisoottnt of this work has been published in the Journal 
of the Linnsean Society. 

CHARACTERISTICALLY HINDU. 

Finally, it is not the least remarkable fact about his 
great theory of stress and strain that this comprehensive 
conception should have revealed itself to a Hindu 
mind. For the doctrine means simply that molecular 
action is one in all matter, living and non-living. And here 
Dr. Bose appears to have come, without intention, ahd 
working by the most modern methods, on the time- 
honoured goal of his people’s effort. Dr. Bose’s dis- 
covery is in some special sense the contribution of his 
whole race. We are told of a certain Madonna of 
Cimabue’s that it was carried in triumph about the streets, 
and old men in Florence wept for joy that they had lived 
to see such an advance in the painting of human emotion. 
Some such relation exists in this case between 
the regional thought and interest of the Hindu people 
and this scientific achievement of their fellow-country- 
men. For, if the simple ryot in his fields and the grain- 
seller in the bazaar could but master that technical jargon 
in which the man of science feels that his ideas must be 
buried could but understand the concrete picture of the 
creation which strets and strain, suggests they would say 
quietly, “ Yes, that mnst be true 1 ” Surely there are few 
instances of dramatic fitness in the history of science 
to parallel this. 

HIS WORK ON ELECTRIC WAVES. 

It will be interesting to say a few words (»f Professor 
Bose’s previous work on electric waves, from which he 
was unexpectedly led to his present line of investigation. 
It was the English physicist Maxwell, who from theoreti- 
cal considerations first cdme to the conclusions that light 
was a kind of electric vibration to all but a single octave 
of which the human eye was blind. (Similarly with the 
ear there are whole ranges of sound inaudible to us . it 
is probable indeed that certain notes reach the insect, 
which we shall never hear 1) Hertz in Germany was able 
to produce electric waves by rapid electric vibration, 
and narrowly anticipated in this Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
eminent English physicist. It is by means of this invi- 
eible light sweeping through space with incredible 
swiftness in its mighty billowl that wireless messages 
are sent. Thus, with the discovery of electric vibration 
new realms of radiance possessing wonderful and un- 
known properties were opened out. Naturally the 
great difficulty in investigating these rays arose 
from their invisibility. Some apparatus was 
required which would serve to detect them. Branly, in 
France, observed that the shock of electric waves pro- 
duced changes in metallic particles, by which their 
power of conducting the electric current became increased. 
What these changes might be remained a mystery, but 
it was evident that by this means detectors of electric 
waves could be made. At first, however, these detectors 
or receivers proved very capricious in their action but 
Professor Bose succeeded in producing a type of receiver 
which was quite consistent in its working. He was also 
able to construct a very perfect electric wave apparatus 
with which the various properties of invisible light could 
be studied and measured. It was the wonderful perfor- 
mance of this instrument that surprised and delighted 
the leading tavawtt who were amongst his audience at 
the Royal Institution five years ago. He took various so- 
called opaque objects— a book, human heir, blocks of 
wood and so on-^and producing electric waves with the 
help of hia appamtns was able not only to show that 
rays pgMbd through these masses, but also to measure 
the abgld a^ wMch the unseen light became bent in its 


transmission. With unfailing certainty also the exis- 
tence of hidden stains within opaque masses was 
detected by the same means. 

“ THAT TIRED FEELING ” IN METALS. 

It was said that the precise nature of the changes 
made by invisible light on the mass of metallic pai tides 
which constitute the receiver remained a mystery, in 
practical application this fact had a grave drawback. 
After receiving a signal, the detector would become 
fatigued from the strain, and a tap had to be given to re- 
vive it. The whole thing went by rule of thun»b. If the 
receiver was to be made more sensitive so that messages 
could be recorded from a greater distance and with 
greater speed, it must be self-recovering so as to do away 
with the contrivance of tapping. To bring about any 
improvement, therefore, it was clearly necessary that the 
theory of the receiver should be properly understood. 

In the course of a lengthy research, in which a very 
patient and wearisome investigation had to be made of 
all the elementary substances. Professor Bose lighted on 
several which exhibit self-recovery, and of which there- 
fore receivers could be made which would require no 
further tapping. He came to the conclusion, indeed, 
that the whole question was one of overstrain. Tiiis is 
seen on some materials like lead wire, which become 
easily overstrained, while others, such as a steel spring, 
exhibit greater elasticity, and, therefore more easily 
recover from the effect of strain. 

SENSITIVE ARTIFICIAL ORGANS. 

It was while working on his theory of the effect of 
external stimulus on matters that he was led on to a 
newline of investigation, the outcome of w’hich was the 
construction of artificial organs which simulated tlic 
action of our sense organs. These artificial instruments 
transmitted the impres.sion received from without to be 
recorded by suitable electric recorders, just in the .same 
way as our sense organs, the eye, for example, send in 
messages received from the outside to be recorded by 
the brain. It is hardly to his mind a question of simi- 
larity, but rather of identity. 

For what is the distinctive characteristic of life ? Is 
it not the power to respond to external stimulus ? We 
pinch or pass an electric shock through the arrn, and a 
visible twitch shows that the muscle is still living. A 
dead body does not respond when pinched or shocked ; 
the sudden twitch is thus an indication of life. Physio- 
logists make the twitching muscle record its autograph 
on a travelling strip of paper, and the autographic re- 
cord tells the history of the muscle, the story of its 
stress and strain. When it is fresh the writing is bold 
and strong, as fatigue proceeds it becomes indistinct, and 
when the muscle dies the record comes to a atop. 

These are, however, but gross indications of 
the vital condition. There are other and subtler process- 
es which cannot be so easily detected. Nervous 
ses, for instance, are transmitted without any visible 
changes in the nerve. Yet when a flash of light falls 
on the eye, something, is sent along the optic nerve to 

the brain, there to bo interpreted (or recorded) as vi.^ua 

sensation. This visual impulse, produced by the stinuim 

of light, is an electric impulse. Whenever a shock o 

disturbance impinges upon a bundle of receivers in tn 
human body an electric thrill is produced and course 
along the nerves, which are but telegraphic wires to t 
central station, the brain. 

THE NBRVOra SYSTEM OF METALS. , 

These electric pulsR^ns are regarded as the signs 
life. External stress, IJke light and sound, gives rise 
them, and the eleotric currents thus set up excite » 
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brain and cause sensation. But when any organism 
(lies, accidentally or otherwise, the living mobility of its 
particles ceases, the stress pulses can no longer be sent 
along the nerves, and there is an end of response. 

The electiic twitch in answer to external stress is thus 
the perfect and universal sign of life and the autogra- 
phic records of these electric twitches show us the wax- 
ing and waning of life. Their gradual decline shows the 
effect of fatigue, their exaltation, the climax of artificial 
stimulation, rapid decline, the anesthetic action of chloro- 
form, total abolition, the end of life. But is this electric 
response, the sign of life, entirely confined to what we 
call living things ? Is it quite wanting in what we know 
as the inorganic ? By means of Dr. Bose’s instrument 
this question can be answered definitely, for when the 
metals were stimulated by a pinch they also made their 
autographic records by electric twitches, and thus being 
responsive showed that they could in no sense be called 
dead 1 ’ Nay, more, it was found that given the records 
for living muscle, nerves, and metals, it was impossible 
to distinguihh or record from the other. For the 
metals also, when continuously excited showed gradual 
fatigue ; as with ourselves, so with them, a period of 
repose revived their power of response, even a tepid 
bath was found helpful in renewing vigour ; freezing 
brought on cold toipidity, and too great a rise of tempe- 
rature brought heat-rigor. 

METALS CAPABLE OF DEATH. 

It is said, however, that the ultimate sign of life is 
inevitable death. An animal is living as long as it is 
capable of dying. It is true that death can be hastened 
by poison. Then can the metals be poisoned ? In answer 
to this was shown the most astonishing part of Professor 
H(;se's experiments. A piece of metal which was exhibit- 
ing electric twitches was poisoned, it seemed to pass 
through an electric spasm, and at once the sign of its 
activity grew feebler till it became rigid. A dose of some 
antidote was next applied, the substance began slowly 
to revive, and, after a while, gave its normal response 
once more 1 

But if the inorganic be indeed touched with this 
glimmer of living response then it ought to be possible 
to construct artificial organs of perception. Of all the 
organs we possess none is so wonderful as the eye. 
Professor Bose therefore turned his attention to the con- 
struction of an artificial retina which would respond to 
light. But this particular organ has one advantage over 
the human eye, inasmuch as its sweep of vision is 
practically unlimited, detecting waves of to us invisi- 
ble as well as visible light whereas we are confined to a 
single narrow octave. 

HIS ARTIFICIAL EYE. 

It was while he was striving to interpret the hiero- 
glyphic records of his artificial eye that Professor Bose 
came upon certain hitherto unnoticed and extraordi- 
nary phenomena of human vision. For if the action of 
the attifioial corresponded with that of the real eye 
then the peculiarities of both must be present in each. 
It may be said that according to the stress and strain 
theory, the sensitive elements in the retina respond to 
light simply because they are strained or disturbed by 
it) as a wire is strained by twist. Just as on the 
removal of twist the wire continues to vibrate, so do the 
strained particles in the sensitive retina go on oscilla- 
ting, and thus send pulsating currents to the brain. 
I’hese pulss^ting ourrents, again, cause a pulsating visual 
sensation. For, if one look at a bright object, then 
shut the eye, the bright objeot looked at will appear 
%Qd disappear sevei^ times in succession. These 


“ sight echoes ” are very persistent, and form the inci- 
pient stage of the process we call memory. 

WHY WE HAVE TWO EYES. 

Another fact discovered from the clues given by the 
ill I ificial retina is that when we look at any object the 
two eyes do not, at any given instant, see equally well, 
bi.t. each takes up the work of seeing and resting alter- 
nately. One falls asleep, as it were, while the other is 
waking to its maximum consciousness and then vice 
verm. 

Thus Professor Bose was led to the paradoxial state* 
nient that under certain circumstances we can see much 
better, with the eyes closed than with them open. To 
prove this it is only necessary to look atthe light through 
a modified stereoscopic apparatus in which instead of 
photographs, we have placed two different inscriptions. 

On looking through this one finds the two images 
superposed making a blurr. But on shutting the eyes the 
tangled writing is unravelled and the constituent parts 
of a sentence are read, clearly by the brain. 

Thus sight lends itself to interpretation by the process 
of strain and self-recovery amongst sensitive atoms, and 
what is true of the complex organism of the eyeis found 
common to all nerve, all niusclj, and to that matter which 
we long thought of as lifele-s and insensate: 

A VAST NEW FIELD OF INQUIRY. 

It will bo scon by the least scientific leader that these 
experiments teem with significance, not only do they com- 
pletely destroy all barriers of a hard and fast kind between 
the responsivness of the organic and inorganic, showing 
that the one is merely some greater complexity of the 
other ; not only do they impress us profoundly with the 
mystery of the sensitiveness of all things, but they are 
full of practical suggestions alike for the worker in 
wireless telegraphy and for medical science. In the 
last field they are of vast importance. For the effects 
of drugs have been hithcito capable of only vague ex- 
periment, while here we have an opportunity, suddenly 
opened toii<, of arriving atthe clearest data with regard 
to fundamental processes, quantities, and the rest. 

THE ALL-PERVADING UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Yet every step in this vast simplification— making 
them all appear as various rhythms and harmonies of a 
single fundamental sequence — only drives the question 
deeper — ** Who is He that sits within, striking the mole- 
cules this way and that ? Or what is he, * pure, free 
ever the Witness. Who interprets the records of strain, 
using, the brain as his galvanometer, and discarding 
alike the laboratory and its instruments when these no 
longer please him ? Dr. Bose does well to end his lecture, 
given at the Royal Institution, May 10th, with the 
striking pssage : 

It was when 1 came upon the mute witness of these 
self-made records and perceived in them one phase of 
pervading unity ihat bears witliin it all things ; the mote 
that quivers in ripples of light, the teeming life upon 
our earth, and the radiant suns that shine above ®s— it 
was then that 1 understood for the first time a little of 
that message proclaimed by my ancestors on the banks of 
the Ganges thirty centuries ago : — 

They who sec but one in all the changing manifold- 
ness of this Universe, unto them belongs Sternal Truth, 
unto none else, unto none else 1 ” 

* « * 
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HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND 

hij Thomas Henry Buckle, 3 vols, Piice 3/6 each. 

{Longma}is Green ^ Co., London and Bombay,) 

This is a welcome addilion to Longmans’ well- 
known Silver Library Series. Buckle’s work first 
appeared in two volumes 1858-61. The next year 
the author died at the' premature age of 41. Five 
years after the author’s death a new edition of the 
work was issued in 3 volumes priced at 24/-. The 
present cheaper impression in 3 vols. is a reprint 
of this edition. 

Time tha^*e was when Buckle’s work was greatly 
appreciated and quoted as an authority. But his 
fame has died with his generation and latterly, 
there has been a marked inclination to consign 
him to the list of antiquated writers. Nevertheless 
there is much in Buckle s great work which de- 
serves close study and as several readers might have 
forgotten the purport of Buckle's history of English 
civilisation we may with advantage give briefly a 
resume of it. 

f 

The work which is primarily a comparison 
of English civilisation with that of some other 
countries, involves, in fact, a general survey 
of the conditions under which civilisation has 
been developed, checked, or repressed, in all 
countries. For this purpose Buckle examines the 
effects produced by climate, food, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature, on the organisation of 
society and the character of^individuals, and from 
these he passes on to the circumstances which 
have influenced the mental activity of the several 
European nations. The author was thus obliged 
to amiiyse minutely the effects of religion, litera- 
ture, and government on the English mind, and 
to enter more fully into the history of the English 
intellect from the middle of the sixteenth century; 
his conclusion from this analysis being that all 
improvements are due to the sceptical or inquiring 
spirit, to which the clergy were, for the most 
part, strenuously opposed. 

Buckle then sketches at length the history of 
the French intellect during the same period, the 
chief point of difference according to him between 
the two nations being found in the protective spirit 
which prevented the French from becoming free. 
Tu ihiH cahse he traces the failure of the Fronde, 
while the weakness of this spirit accounts for the 
aucoess nf Bebellion in England. The reaction 
against this spirit in France issued in the great 


Eevolutiori, with which the eighteenth century 
drew to its close; and the proximate causes of this 
change are therefore traced out, and are found to 
resolve themselves into an increased knowledge of 
natural phenomena. 

Tile remainder of the work is taken up with 
an examination of the history of the Spanish and 
Scottisli intellects. Before entering on this part 
of his task, the author had, as he conceived, 
established the following propositions: — (1) That 
the progress of mankind is measured by their 
knowledge of physical laws ; (2) That such know- ' 
ledge must be preceded by a spirit of scepticism, 
which, at first aiding the investigation, is after- 
wards aided by it ; (3) That the discoveries thus 
made increase the influence of intellectual truths, 
and diminish (relatively, not absolutely) the 
influence of moral truths; and (4) That the great 
enemy of civilization is the protective spirit, by 
which term is meant the notion that society 
cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are watched 
over and protected at nearly every turn by the 
Stale and the Church. To the Sbsolute predomi- 
nance of this protective spirit in Spain the author 
traces the paralysis of Spanish intellect and energy ; 
for this spirit fostered superstition, and supersti- 
tion strengthened ignorance, which in its turn shut 
out the only means by which another slate of 
things could be brought about. 

MEMOIRS OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

By this time the two volumes of the Memoirs 
of the late President of the South African republic 
will have been published in England. 

These memoirs, which were dictated by Paul Kruger 
to his Private Secretaries, give the whole story of liis 
life from the earlier experiences of childhood, his boy- 
hood, early treks, hunting exploits and so forth, right 
up to the present day with its sterner record of contro- 
versy and war, on which latter, subjects 4ihe ex-Presi(ierit 
speaks, from the Boer point of view, with authority, 
and not as all other writers have done, VY^l'h conjecture 
and hearsay. 

There is much new light shed on the Jameson Kaid 
and the beginning of the evils which befel the land, and 
incidentally the author contributes important opinions 
on the burning South African questions of the Food 
Tariff, Native Labour in relation to the Mines, the 
Dynamite > Monopoly, and the Railway Tariff. The whole 
narrative fs practically a new and powerfully wiitteu 
History of the Transvaal. 

Mr. T. FUher Unwin is the publisher. Tbe 
price of the 2 vols. is 30 shillings. Orders for 
the book are being/registered by . Messrs. 0. A. 
Natesan & Co^ lisplanade, Mudras. 
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THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE {Mr. T. 

Fisher Umvin), 

The book the Second Edition of which is before 
us is a collection of essays discussing the problems 
of modern city life in England. The several writers 
that deal w ith such questions as 'Jhe Housing Pro- 
ble in, The Children of the Town, Temperance lieform. 
Distribution of Industry &c., deal in no dogiiiatic 
spirit with the subjects albeit they come equipped 
to the task with first hand information. * Some of 
the autliors have lived in settlements ; some in 
block-dwellings ; others have been brought by 
voluntary effort or the demands of business into 
direct contact with the districts abandoned to the 
labouring classes.’ 

As to the perennial interest of the subjects there 
can be no question. The poor, as one w'ho came 
with a message to them said, wo have always with 
us. The rich are as much objects of our solicitude 
as in the days of Burke. Any discussion that tends 
to make the lives of people embracing both the 
ends of the social ^cale really happy imust be w'el- 
come. All public men interested in social questions 
will find information and guidance in the study of 
the Essays. 

The general reader will find the last three 
Essays those dealing with the Church and the 
prople, Imperialism, the Past and the Future 
specially interesting. 

The question of imperialism is of special interest 
to us in India. According as the view' taken of it 
is elevated and unselfish or one tending to national 
glorification will the interests of the dependencies be 
well looked after or neglected. What dangers 
beset this imperialism Mr. (x. P; Gooch has well 
Bxposed. We have come across no saner statement 
of the shady and the bright side of this movement. 
The writer recalls the teaching of Seeley and com 
mends it to the Expansionists ; “ Where our flag 
flies over willing subjects and the institutions of 
self-government our rule may count on grave re- 
serves of moral and Jiiaterial strength ; where it 
does not, our material strength may be great but 
the moral basis is either w'eak or totalh lacking.” 
All the unlovely aspect of expansionism, its dead- 
ness to morality, it national self-conceit, its lack of 
imagination, insight, its impatience of criticism, is 
well brought out. What the writer says about the 
civilising mission of European nations is good 
enough to be copied ; “ Our certainty that 
'j'e are the finest flower of civilisation and 
that the future rests with us may be w'ell 
grounded ; but we need to bear in mind 
that a precisely similar conviction is entertained 

other nations in i*egard to themselves. At the 


zenith of the SpanishDominion Campanella wrote a 
famous w ork asserting the moral and political 
right of Spain to the supremacy over mankind. In 
our own day Victor Hugo declares France 
“ the saviour of nations.” Villari echoing the 
illustrious Gioberti, claims for Italy the 
primary among nations. The Kaiser tells his people 
“ Her alte gute Gott has always been on our side.” 
M. Pol) } e dostseff points to the freedom of Kussian 
from the shibboleths of a decadent civilisation, and 
looks to the young and vigorous Slavonic stock as 
the reversionary legatee of the treasures and con- 
quests of tbe past. The Americans are not les^ 
confident than in the days of Martin Cliurlient 
that it is their mission “ to run this globe.” The 
Boers, we are often told, regard themselves as the 
chosen people. Nor is this belief confined to the 
white powers, for we find it in undiminished 
intensity among the Chinese, to name no others.” 
We are afraid that what Mr. Gooch says about 
South Africa Null not be found palatable to the 
admirers of Mr. Chamberlain. But there is some 
good in having jjien v\ho will remind our empire 
builders that they are mortal and have something 
to amend in their ways. 

There are many other ^ood things which it 
would take too long to dwell on. We commend 
the book heartily to our readers. 

ELEMENTARYTEXT BOOKOF ZOOLOGY 

by Arthur T, Masterman^ M, A. {Cantab), 2nd 

Ed. 1902 E. S. Livingstone Edinburgh. 12s. 

The book, originally published in 1901, has now 
reached its second edition. The book is intended, 
we presume, for the benefit of those appearing for 
the various medical examinations in the University 
of Edinburgh. As the author himself remarks, 
there is a very definite limit to the introduction of 
now features of classification, or even of new types,’' 
in a book of this kind. And the first part of the 
book goes into the general principles of Zoology and 
will, no doubt, prove of great use to the beginifer. 
The Second part deals with the principal groups of 
the animal kingdom. Types of a phylum are briefly 
described, and the description is followed by a 
short account of the characters and classification 
of the phylum itself. The book is illustrated by a 
large number of excellent original figures. On the 
whole, we think the book cannot but prove useful 
to those for whom it is intended. 
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THE VEDANTA AND ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT. By Pandit Sitdnm 
Tattavahhushany Calcutta. (Chth bound. Price 
1 Be. 8 as. Gojnes may be had of A. 
Natesan ^ Go.^ Esplanade Madras.) 

Last month we reviewed Mr. M. S. Tripathi’s 
interesting book entitled “ A sketch of the 
Vedanta Philosophy.’* We have since received 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan’a book. The 
author does not require »Jiny introduction to 
students of Hindu Religion and Philosophy. His 
books on * Hindu Theism’ have won for him high 
reputation. In tlie volume under review he ha.s 
collected a iBourse of six lectures delivered some- 
time back before the Theological Society, Calcutta. 
The following are the subjects dealt with, (Ij The 
Vedanta as Scripture and Philosophy (2) The 
Vedantic Doctrine of Inspiration and Revelation 
(3) The Vedantic Philosopliy of Nature (4) The 
Vedantic Philosophy of JSpirit (o^ Shankaracharya 
and his unqualified Moin'in (6) How far is the 
Maya Theory Vedantic ? 

The scope of these lectures and the method of 
exposition adopted in them cannot be better ex- 
plained than in the follo Aiiig words that occur in 
the first lecture : 

“ As an ancient system, as a system of religious thought 
and practice that has profoundly influenced and is 
influencing the lives of millions of people in this ancient 
country, it (i.e. the Veddnta) is justly engaging the thought 
and industry of eminent sclwdars both here and in the 
West ; but it seems to me thru it is a system which can 
satisfy, as it really is SHtisf}ing, not only those who have 
been 'brought up in it from their childhood, who and 
whose forefathers have bieailied in it as in a spiritual 
atmosphere from time immomtorial and to whom the 
searching scepticisms of this most sceptical age are 
unfamiliar, but even those who have imbibed the critical 
spirit of our day to the utmost extent, and who, though 
ever ready to bow down to the dust before the majesty 
of tru^ih when it conquers their intellects, breathe 
nothiE^ but the pure mountain air of free thought and 
free inquiry. It is with this conviction, and not merely 
as an unconcerned vendor of religious and philosophical 
information, that I have undertaken to speak to you on 
the religion and philosophy of the Vedanta. I will 
not simply record the opinions of, — the conclusioas 
arrived at by,— the great Vedantic teachers ; I shall 
see|| to find out and show you something of the way in 
which they arrived at these conclusions. I shall, under 
their guidance, analyse nature and mind in the way they 
seem to have done, and lay before you the result of this 
analysis. I shall follow their arguments as best I can, 
interpret them in the language of modern European 
logic, and show how far the premises adopted by tnem 
bear out their conclusions. 1 shall see how far the ideals 
of sooial and spiritual life preached by the rishU and 
their interpreters bear the light of modern sociology and 
ethical ana spiritual science, and whether those ideals 
have now beconae effete and impracticable or still deserve 
our most steadfast devotion in the face of rival ideals 
and schemes olaiming our allegianoe.” 


THE VIRGINIAN by Owen Wister. 

Macmillan 4* Go.) 

This is an American colonial romance of the early 
settlers of Wyoming in the United States. It 
paints with lifelike vividness the mingled great- 
ness and littleness of the now vanished cow- 
punchers, those earliest white inliabilanfs of tliut 
|)art of America. 

The author introduces us to the Virginian 
the hero of the story, quizzing an old beau of the 
place. The heroine. Miss Molly Wood, was 
a woman born and bred amid civilised surround- 
ings. Born of a poor, though ancient family, she"'' 
accepted the post of schoolmistress in the young 
colony to escape her mother’s importunities to 
accept her rich lover, 8am Bennett. While cross- 
ing a ford, during her journey, the driver of her 
carnage bungled, and the Virginian, who happened 
to go there during one of his usual rambles, rescued 
her at great peril to himself. For him it was a 
case of love at firstsight, while she, hampered by 
the usual conventions of society, re.solved not to lose 
her heart to him, though he impiiessed her deeply. 
Then follows a long wooing, which is described by 
the author with great delicacy and reserve, lie 
visited her often in the intervals of his work, and 
this untaught ‘ gentleman ’ becomes her most docile 
pupil and acquired a passionate love for the great 
classics. 

One day he was dangerously wounded by a band 
of Red Indians and left to die. Miss Molly came 
across his insensible body, and brought him home 
and slowly nursed him back to life. His noble 
nature then won her love and they became engaged. 
Meantime an enemy of his, Trampas by name, 
seduced some of his adherents, and began the 
lucrative trade of cattlelifting. That portion of 
the story where these daring cattlethieves were 
caught red-handed and were ‘ lynched ’ is very 
interesting reading. Then the Virginian and Miss 
Moll} became man and wife. Though they at 
first received but scant welcome at her parental 
home, his irresistible nobility of nature reconciled 
all her townbred relations and friends to the 
alliance. 

This picture of a simple state of .society which 
was in existence till within a few decades ago is 
extremely intere.sting, and the characters are* 
depicted with great skill and delicacy. The book 
is written in a simple and attractive style, and will . 
well repay perusal. 

RALPH FITCH 

ENOLAND'^IONEER TO JNDIA. 

By d. RVL-Ey. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


Tho special feature of the October number of 
the yUiatic Quarterly Beview consists in the simul- 
Uiiieous appearance of a number of articles having 
reference to the criticisms of Messrs. Dudabhai, 
Dighy and Dutb on the present system of adminis- 
tration in British India. Of these Mr. Bogers' 
article deserves notice in as much as it, while dis- 
agreeing with most of the conclusions of the 
triumvirate, admits the existence of some defects 
in the administration and proposes remedial 
measures. With reference to the great indebted- 
ness among the agricultural population of India 
Mr. Rogers observes : — 

There never was a time when there was not, and when 
they (Ud not live from hand to mouth ; but it is only 
within the last thirty years or so that the law of the 
land has given the money-lender such power a.s he now 
haa to get* them completely into his hands, bind them 
hand and foot and make of them virtual seifs. 

Here Mr. Rogers alludes to the passing of the 
Indian Limitation Act in 1871 and the consequent 
disappearance of the immemorial custom of tin* 
country by which money transactions between the 
money-lenders and the ryots w e»’e carried on by 
means of ordinary credit and debit accounts, 
balanced once a year, on which debt.s due were 
recoverable up to twelve years Loin the date of the 
last transaction. The excellence t)f the old system 
and the evil effects of the new legislation are thus 
described by Mr. Rogers. 

Thin (old system) gave the parties such ample time 
within which to make their mutual arrangements that 
the money-lender became a hereditary banker to the 
ryot, whose indebtedness lan on from father to son. 
They were thus mutually dependent on each other for 
their livelihood, and confidence was established between 
them which did not require the inteiv<;ntion of the Civil 
Courts to keep matters smooth. Suddenly, in 1371, in 
consequence of the passing of the Indian Limitation Law, 
the period of twelve years mentioned was reduced to 
three, and the immemorial custom of the ( 30 iintiy was 
hrekeu through : the coufideuce of the parties in each oilier 
was at an end, and the money-lenders, knowing tlnec 
years were ton short a time in which to collect their 
<lebts in the old desultory way, took to insisting upon 
wiitten bonds, many of which contained mortgages of 
their debtors’ lands or to promptly suing them in Court 

He next goes on to consider the, various reme- 
<lbd measures . adopted by Government in the 
various provinces of India to combat the new evil, 
Shell as the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act, the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act and a similar Act 
passed at Bombay, all of which, he pronounces, in- 


adequate and not for the benefit of the country. 
He also characterizes the recommendations of the 
Ramine Commission in this behalf as utterly 
impracticable. He would adopt the policy of the. 
dead burying their dead in this matter looking to 
the future alone, in order to prevent matters going 
from bad to worse. The following ^pe his re- 
commendations : — 

A.s far as Bombay is concci lied— and in anyplace 
whore tho majority of the money-lenders are foreigners, 
atfd accordingly disposed* like the Miii waris, not to 
undertake the re.spon.sibilitics of landlords —it would be 
bc^t and probably most in accordance with their own 
wishes, that the old twelve-years’ law should be reverted 
to, and tliey should be allowed to manage their money 
transactions with each other according to tho immemo- 
rial usage of the country. For past dealings the courts 
should be allowed, a.s has recently been legalised in 
England, to go behind the contracts, and only doored 
for such amounts as might appear equitable. The 
alteration in the limitation period need in no way affect 
other mercantile transactions, with regard to whicl^ 
matters vvonld remain as they are, and the loan dealings 
between money-lenders and ryots be exempted by special 
exception. The result would probably be that, if land- 
lords’ responsibilities were strictly enforced against the 
former, a large poi tion of the land now held by thorn, 
but really cultivated by the latter, would revert to its 
oiiginal owners. 

He (indy pamict^a for all evils in the esliiblish- 
menl of Agriciiltiiral Banks by tho State provid- 
ing funds from Takavai advances, in the provision of 
uater and irrigation so as to include navigation for 
the cheap conviiyance, of bulky agricultural pro- 
duce to market, in encouraging th.o investment of 
capital in the improvement of the soil by extend-^ 
ing the Bombay system that the benefit of all 
improvements made in hi.s land by any occupant 
at -his own expense is to remain his for ever, and 
in fixing the instalments by which tho land 
revenue i.s collected. Of the last he observes : — 

Great care should be taken, in fixing the instalments by 
which the land revenue is collected, to do so in such a 
m.'inner as to prevent, as far a.s po.ssible, the necessity 
for a cultivator to borrow money from his banker where- 
with to meet them, time being allowed him to take his 
crops to market and realize them befoife the instalment 
becomes due. In ca.se of remission for a failure of crops 
having to be granted, it should be promptly given, and 
the amount struck off the village books without delay. 
A postponem»-mt of payineni should be granted *^ry 
sp tringly, and only when the defaulter could look forward 
to the reaping of other crop.s to make up his deficiency. 
There can be no reason to doubt that tho plan of p8st- 
poiieracnt of payments has been one of the most common 
causes for the indebtednos.s of the ryot, for as 
long as there is a balance outstanding against him 
the Village Accountant will not unnaturally persist in 
pressing him for it, and he will constantly have re- 
course to the money-lender especially if, as was appar- 
ently permitted by a circular order in Madras,^ power to 
resort to coercive processes is given lo the village 
authorities. 
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PEDAGOGUES, THEIR PILOTS, AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Under this rather high-sounding title 
Mr. P. A. Barnett writes in a somewhat complaining 
mood of the neglect of the great educational pro- 
blems of the day by the last-named bodies. All 
other orgaijised bodies, chartered or unchartered, 
have had their say ; the U nivei sities alone, whose* 
disinterestedness and credentials could not be 
questioned, are silent. Hitherto, they have .had 
great influence on the curriculum and teacliing of 
all public schools, but now the innovators are 
gaining power and using the public machinery for 
their ends. The result is neither creditable to 
Oxford and Cambridge nor beneficial to the coun- 
try. Education Bill now has been shaped by various 
classes, and institutions according to their own 
interests, s.^., the Church, the School Boards, the 
County Councils. Yery rarely has it been handled 
as ** something which concerns man as man, the 
nation as a nation, society as a living and grow- 
ing thing rather than a writhing bundle of compet- 
ing institutions.” The eftorts of the British 
Association to set education on a scientific basis 
will perhaps co-ordinate the diverse and often con- 
flicting interests and evolve a real Science of 
Education.” After alluding to, the diversity of 
opinion as to the ideal and aims of education, 
Mr. Barnett refers to the need of regulating, the 
science element in the present curriculum which 
by its importunity has now absorbed too exclusive 
an .attention. There are many science subjects 
claiming to be taught to children. Some order 
must be preserved amongst these. No one can 
know, much less do, all tbihgs. “ Together with 
the materials of education, it is our bounden doty 
to consider the person to. be educated a.s well. 
What combination is best for him, and for him in 
manifold?” * 

Mr. Barnett is scarcely satisfied with the dis- 
cussion of educational problems that took place last 
autumn at the British Association. Each spnaker 
seemed concerned more with his or her favourite 
subject rather than with the pupil atudying it. 
The future of the child, what we should have him 
become at the end of the educational course, — this 
most important point was in the background. Old 
dilputes weve raked up and all sorts of false issues 
were raised and fought over, but this fundamental 
was ignored. The cause seems to be that the 
amateur and the theorist are unable by themselves 
to strike at the root of educational problems. 
When these specialists of each subject are com- 
bined with exerts in education, as they were in the 
subject of Mltbematics, the result is satisfactory. 
The example of America ought to be followed. 


There the teachers themselves have sifted tlie 
whole curriculum. The work has been mainly 
accomplished by the famous N.E, A. This Council 
appointed at different times the now well-known 
Committees of Ten, Seven, Eifteen, and Twelve 
which through several conferences held in different 
parts of the IJnited States, reported upon various 
aspe(jts of educational work. In all these bodies 
experts and specialists were associated together, 
and their Keports therefore aj’e eminently practicalj 
and aiithoril alive. The British Afisociatioii hiyf 
not the broad democratic basis of tlie N.E.A. pr{J 
viding for no reference to a moderating authorit/ 
entitled to respect at the hands of the profession, 
it is doomed to be ineffectual. The Universities 
must organise committees of inquiry after the 
fashion of the American Committees and supply ns 
with the cream of current opinion.’ 

The general consensus of sound erapidcal opinions in 
such matters as politics, morals, and education is good 
ground. Let us ascertain it. “ Science ” will, after nil, 
not do much more in this region than find reasons for 
what has been done off and on since the making of man." 

As an indication of the great work done by each 
Committee in America let us quote Mr. Barnett's 
description of tlie work of one of them, the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

In July 1892, this .National t/uuncil appointed a Com- 
mittee of Ten to hold conferences of’ teachers of 
principal subject which cutcMcd into tho progianiiiH'.s ol 
secondaiy schools in the United fcitates of Amencn, Jind 
into the requirements for admission to college ; c:wli 
confeience to consider “ the proper limits of its subjjot, 
the be.st methods of instruction, the most desiraldo allot- 
ment of time for the subject, and the best methods of 
testing the pupils’ attainments theiein.” Each confer- 
ence was to contain representatives of different parts of 
the country. A Committee was thus appointed to select 
members and arrange meetings for conferences, nino ni 
number ; members were selected, and conferences met 
and reported to the Committee of Ten, whose gi neml 
report, in December 1893, contained a surainary mid 
appreciation of the work of the conferences and tlaii 
several recommendations. 

The value of these documents it is impossible to 
gerate. 'J’here is nothing exactly like them known 
The basis of the inquiry is democratic in the best sen^e, 
for it consists of the testimony of working teachers and 
experts ; it is not merely official, imposed on tho o. 
the world by superior persoiws of none but hicrarcl iea 
qualifications. Nor wa.s it conducted in the interests ot 
any special study or set of studios, nor were the doln«y 
ances of the nine several conferences left sprawling i" 
raid-air ; they were brought together on solid earth, c/'y 
sidered in one general summary by the orig-inal Cm' ' 
raitt.ee of Ten. 
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THE INDIAN RYOT. 

Dr. J. Murdoch, LL.D. in the October number 
ol East and West sets up a very .strong plea for 
the revival by the British Government in 
Judia of Takavior the system of {State -advances to 
agriculturists which was extensively adopted by 
old native Governments but which was discontinued 
by the British Government except in the case of 
opium farming. 

They (Indian ryots) form the great bulk of the popula- 
tion. With agricultural labourers and otliors depen- 
dent upon the soil, they number about two hundred 
iiiiliions— a vast mass of humanity. The indispensable 
Usefulness of their labours is another ground. Without 
their t-oil, India 'would starve. The King himself is 
scr\ed by the field.’’ Their good qualities entitle them to 
our a.ssistauce. As a rule, they are hardworking ; their 
lields are models of careful cultivation ; with a single 
exception they are frugal ; they aie honest, holding 
themselves responsible not only for their own debts hut 
for those contracted by their forefathers. Their weak- 
nesses are another claim. They are ignorant, blindly 
ioll(jwing custom, or being led by an astrologer. Like 
the rest of their countrymen, they cannot resist the 
temptation of extravagant expcnditiue nt mariiages 
The helplessness of these poor dumb millions should 
excite our pity. 

Ilia chief complaint against the British Govern- 
ment is that it has sought to treat the Indian ryots 
as educated English farmers vtliile the Hindu an<l 
Mahommedan Governments recognized that they 
had to deal with ignorant Indian ryots, lie attributes 
this to the deep-rooted tendency which there is in 
the Anglo-Saxon character toanglici.se everything 
Nsitli which it comes into contact. English farmers 
do not receive advances from Government for 
cultivation expenses. lie quotes Mr. Arthur 
Harington late of the Indian Civil Service to prove 
that the system of Takavi advances is the only 
method exactly suited to the circumstances of the 
ryots and that it was on that account adopted by 
all native Governments from the days of Sikaiidar 
Bin Buhlol Lodi ; he also thinks that Agricultural 
Banks which it is proposed to establish as a substi- 
tute tor Takavi advances though an improvement 
over the money-lender are open to various objec- 
tions (1) that they cannot be established on the 
requisite scale, (2lthat there are great diflicultie.s 
coiiriected with their, management, such as want of 
capital, danger of fraud, distrust of the people for 
want of Government guarantee, and dilficully about 
Securities (3) that Government could allow much 
oiore favourable terms than Agricultural Banks 
ttnd (4) that only the resources and machinery of 
Government can fully meet the necessity of 

j case. Eor these reasons, he observes. 

Instead of attempting to introduce an exotic, whose 
Lff i very old in its own habitat, would it not be 
revive the cultivation of a plant which flourished 
in centuries all pver India, and which still prospers 
certain parts of the country ? 


MR. CARNEGIE’S FAMILY INFLUENCES. 

In a Scottish home of the kind from which 
Mr. Carnegie came, vvrite.s Hamilton W. Mabie in 
the October Oentnri/, there are to be found not 
only the qualities which command success in affairs, 
but the higher quiilitie.s w hich w eigh and measure 
success in terms of spiritual value. Among those 
vigorous, honorable, thrifty {Scottish folk, with 
their keen native sagacity and their equally keen 
appreciation of learning, of poetry, of the finer 
things of the spirit, several figures may be recalled: 
a father endowed with the gift of imaginatioDf 
poetic in tern perament, eloquent in speech, pas- 
sionately interested in all movements for the 
betterment of his kind ; a mother from the High- 
la nd.s, with the Celtic .sensibility and fire, an inex- 
hau.stible store of old ballads in her memory ; an 
uncle who became a foster-father, and who has but 
recently gone to his rest, feeble with the weight 
of years but of an unbroken courage and that 
sweetness which is the ‘flower of a lifelong recti- 
tude and a lifelong cherishing of the traditions, 
the songs, the spiritual impulses of the Scottish 
race. ()ne who loved liberty because it is the 
heritage of brave souls, and who, in the dark 
days of the American Civil War, stood almost 
alone in his community for the cause which 
Lincoln represented ; who loved education with 
tht) passion of an ardent nature, eager to 
open the doors of opportunity, and whose hap- 
piest hour came when Mr, Carnegie endowed a 
school for manual training in the Scottish town in 
which he lived and attached his name to it ; whose 
working hours knew the constant solace of poe- 
try ; who taught the boys growing up about him 
the song.s of Burns, the Scottish ballads, and the 
plays of Shakespeare as they learned their crafts. 

I' made myself a boy that they might be men,'' 
he once said, recalling the days when, as they work^ 
ed together, they impersonated the actors in the 
great stories of Scottish history and tradition. A 
man whose eyes kindled when the old songs were 
sung, and whose youth came back to him as, with 
undimmed memory and unspent feeling, he recited 
the lines which he carried in his heart. A beauti- 
ful figure, this old uncle, venerable and yet touch- 
ed with the spirit which knows not age, in 
deep sympathy with the upward movement of the 
w'orld and one in heart with the struggle for larger 
opportunities everywhere. In the light of the 
memory of such an ancestry it is easy tp under- 
stand why Mr. Carnegie has ceased to be an 
organizer of industry and become an organizer of 
opportunity, and is now, on a scale unpractised 
before, transmuting fortune into knowledge, 
thought, freedom, and power. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS- 

In the current number of Knowledffe 
Mr. J. Collier essays the task of traciiifj the origin 
of species in Sociology. Discussing the v\ondcrful 
history of the Newspaper press, he sa^s ; “The 
modern newspaper had a twofold origin. It was 
a continuation of the manuscript letters composed 
by professional gossips, and circulated in the pro- 
vinces, as these letters were the expansion and 
regularisation of family and coterie letters that had 
been circulated beyond their first destination. It 
was also an incorporation of the placards from 
which people all over Europe derived their know- 
ledge of trade^ commerce, amusements, and the 
odds and ends of life. These soon acquired (at 
least in France) a vehicle of their ow ti -a printed 
sheet that was circulated gratis or among subscri- 
bers, as merely advertising journals, like, the 
North British Advertiser^ w'ore circulated forty years 
ago. In course of time the two were amalgamat- 
ed, and together they formed the advertising and. 
literary halves of the modern journal. Th(i solit- 
ary journal produced by antiquity had a similar 
genesis, yet not quite the same. The circular 
etter was rather its midwife than its parent, and 
the poster from which it really descended wjas not 
the popular but the official f)lacard. The part that 
placards or inscriptions played in the old Eoman 
world is well known. They were the chief orgaiv 
of publicity. There the emperors inscribed their 
rescripts, the Senate its laws, and the magistrates 
their decrees ; on them the citizens witnessed their 
piety towards the gods, their devotion to their 
sovereigns, and their gratitude to their benefac- 
toue; religious corporations thus recorded their 
fulfillment of their vows, and private individuals 
registered their contracts. They were graven on 
brass, marble, or stone, according to their dignity 
or importance. Over 1,20,000 of them have been 
discovered, and by their means historians have 
revived the life and reconstructed the constitution, 
the laws, and the religions of the empire. On walls 


whitened with chalk more perishable memorials of 
the daily life of the people were traced. Not till 
B.C: 59, when Julius Ctesar directed that th^ 
minutes of the meetings of the Senate, and of tho 
assemblies of the people should be daily placarded, 
do we find any evidence of the existence 
of a journal. The Roman Gazette was this poster 
reduced to writing. Educated slaves or freed^ 
men, inany of tliem Greeks — the ancestors of our 
reporters — went everywhere in quest of the news 
eagerly sought for by officials and citizens absent 
in the provinces. These, it is presumed, were the 
copyi.sts of the official placards posted daily in tlie 
Forum by order of the first and, greatest of the 
Cmsars. By means of the Impprial post the rolls 
were spread over 'the vast surface of the Jtomair 
world. They were greedily read, and were cojtioiis- 
iy used by naturalists and historians like Pliny 
and Tacitus. From fragments of it scattered 
through Latin writers, Hubner and Boissior liuve 
put together that oldest of newspapers, as a 
naturalist builds tip an extinct species. Now 
mark its evolution. At first solely a report of 
proceedings in the aristocratic and popular bran- 
ches of the Eoman legislature, as we may call them, 
it next included the letters and speeches of the 
emperors and the decrees of the magistrates. A 
semi-official portion resembling our Court Circular, 
and mentioning such facts as Ciesar’s refusal of a 
crown and the Imperial receptions on the Palatine, 
was speedily added. Meanwhile, the original 
raison d'etre of tlie jourriaj bad disappeared. The 
assemblies of the people ceasing to be held, of 
them there could be no report. Then Auguitiis 
forbade the minutes of the Senate to be published. 
Tims the accessory portion of the journal beciiwe 
its sole constituent, and the original design 
of the Dictator was both defeated and trans- 
formed. Out of a bald record of proceedings had 
grown a fair similitude of the modern newspaper. 
The name changed with the thing. At fir-st, 

Acts of the Senate and the People^ it became 
Daily Acts of the Eoman People, and was currently 
referred to as the Daily ^diurna or journal. 1^ 
lasted as long as the empire flourished, but it 
an example of arrg^fted development, and it died 
without leaving offering.” 
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CULTIVATION OF INDIAN VERNACULARS. 


Pr. B. D. Bastf I, M. S. contributes to the 
October East ^ West ati article lamenting the 
want of Vernacular literature and pointing out 
how it may be created, lie ascribes the want of 
Vernacular literature to the fact that Eriglisli is 
the medium of instruction in Schools and Colleges, 
lie has no objection to English buing learned 
compulsorily as a language ; but history, philoso- 
phy, and science should be taught through the 
different Vernaculars. This course has been adopt- 
ed in Japan with eminent success. The Japanese 
language was in a far worse condition some years 
ago than any Indian Vernacular now is; and yet 
it can boast at the present day of good works in 
all branches of knowledge. This t(‘aching of all 
subjects through English, while it has been fatal 
to the growth of the Vornjiculars, has provcid a 
great blessing to England. It has created a mar- 
ket in India for English manufactures. Lt has 
enriched the English book- seller.s. it lyis cheajien- 
ed the cost of maintenance to English lirms by 
giving them native clerks on small salaries. It 
has made it possible for English olHcials to get on 
without a knowledge of tlio V^eriiacuhirs. It has 
opened up posts t(» hundreds of English uuni as 
Directors of Public Instruction, Professors, and Ins- 
pectors. To India, on the contrary, the consecpience 
has been not beneficial. The Indian graduate, 
having spent his mental energy in the acquisition 
of a foreign language, loses all interest in literary 
works about'the time of taking his degree. “ It is 
due to this fact, more than to anything else, that 
Indian graduates have • not produced any very 
strikingly original works.” As an in.stance of 
the extent to which small causes may affect 
the growth of all literature, Mr. J3asu quotes 
a high authority. Frederick the (Ireat, in spite 
of his assiduity in mastering French, inach^ such 
poor progress that, when ho sent his French com- 
positions to Voltaire for correction, that cynic com- 
plained that he had to wash hVedericlc’s dirty 
linen. And French is not so far removed from 
Eerman as an Indian Vernacular is from English. 
What is the remedy ? It is to create a demand 
now for works of history, philosophy, and science 
in the Vernaculars. English being the state lan- 
guage in British. India, it is impossible tp expect 
ttuy great change in the system of education. But 
the case is different with the native states. Why 
not they make the Vernaculars the media of in- 
struction in. all their institutions ? Each state or 
gi’oup of states might have its own University, for 
example the ttaiaputana States, the Kathiawar 
states, and the Central India States. Even Uni- 


versities ill Briti.sh India might make the Vernacu- 
lars the media of .instruction and examination for 
women. They have no need to enter Government 
.servici! and can thereror (3 pursue knowledge for 
\ts own .^aloi. It cannot })e s.*nd that the Verna- 
culars are incapable of (‘x pressing scientific and 
philo.so])hical idea.s. They are denied mostly from 
Sanskrit, and by free resort to tlie original, they 
can be made to express tin- mo^t advanced ideas of 
modern thouglit. 

THE BAR AS A PROFESSION- 


Commenting about the in the Pyofes- 

sioas in the CornJtiU for OcLobei’ a writir ob- 
.serves ; 

Tlie Ji.ir i.-s one ot the to enter, bub 

one of the nio.st dilTieuIi in whieii to .succeed A good 
cliaiactoi, a trilling <!a[»ital expLaidii nre, the t;iviiig up of 
a certain amount of time to the eatinp of dinneis, and 
.such an education as will cnahle a man to ptiss a simple 
non-coinpelitive examination aie the only rccpiit enients 
ueetled for hecominy; a ban i.-.tor Ihit in ordei to caTry otf 
the [ii'ize.s of lii> pnd’essiujj a man will w'aut an iiidcperi- 
deiit income .'^^l^i(•u;f(t to emdile hiiii, foi .some yc'ais at 
least, to suffer'a net K So, a.nd lor a l"iig peiiodof .H’ars 
to live substantially upon hi.s jjiivatii means. I[-- vvill 
need uhremittmg liulu.vtry and ])atieijce dming all that 
period, lie must have. moreo\(3r, iinpnitant j)cr.sonal 
(jualities - gieat foieo of will, ab.soliito ^c]f-eonlidenec, 
the power of yojicenttated and logical thought, and 
quickness of leasoning. All tlu'se things aie of far lar- 
,gei impoitancc than any gift of mannei, voice, or 
(doquence ; but even where the ie<iuirciiients which we 
have .specitied are present they aic wholly ufeelcss to 
their po.ssesbor without oppoitnnitics InfUience, there- 
fore— by which we mean the proiui.se or probability 
of future clients —is the chief necessity of all. 

But one thing however is needful at the Bar ; 

A ])arenf, who .starts his son at the Bar without 
interest is starting liim upon a stnigglc of the utmost 
dilliculty, and he .should never take this course unless 
he not only has great rcli.nice upon the capability 
of his son, but is also able to linance him through 
the penurious situation vvliich will thereby be created — 
a situation in which thL- t majority of barristers 
still find themselves long ,itter they have a wife and 
family. 

The Bar ha.s it-s plea.sures and ilg pains. 

And foi the man without influence this is partie^Iaily 
hard when it appears that there are now vciy few solici- 
tors with impoitaiit biief.s at their disposal who have 
not sons or other relations of their own with a finst charge, 
practically .speaking, upon all the woik. This circum- 
stance alone ha.s completely altered the relations exist- 
ing betw^een .solicitors and bairislcrs during the last fifty 
years. Even the plan of falling in love with the “ rich 
attorney’s elderly ugly daughter ” is not fraught with 
encouragement, for it has been well said that in our 
times the solicitor’s “ elderly ugly son ” gets all the Bar. 
Thus merit in a hundred cases plays but a small part at 
the Bar. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE AMERICAN HOUSE 
OF representatives. 


“ Jlow two radically different social species may 
branch out from a single stem/' says Mr. 
J. Collier, in Knowledge, “ is well illustrated by a 
century’s growth of the British and the American 
constitutions. In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century these two were substantially alike. The 
constitution of the Cnited States is known to have 
been modelled on that of England, but less, au 
it might have been observed, in its practical work- 
ing than as it was theoretically expounded. There 
were two visible differences, of no apparent magni- 
tude, and from these two small variations descend 
a whole host of differences that have made ttie two 
constitutions as mutually unlike as are the con- 
stitutions of Germany and Russia. First, the 
American Executive and the Legixlature were 
rigidly separated. This was partly intentional, but 
it involved the abvsence of the Mini.stry from the 
legislative chambers, and this was so far from be- 
ing designed that, after the constitution came into 
operation, it was for some time debated whether 
Ministers should be present in either House. It 
was decided to exclude them, and the exclusion has 
reacted equally on the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture. While the EnglishExecutive lifts gradually be- 
come the nation acting, and the English Parliament 
has been slowly transformed into the nation legis- 
lating, the Legislature and the Executive in the 
United States have year by year been drifting 
further away from identification with the people. 
The realisation of abstractions has proved as fatal 
in politics as in philosophy. The Executive acts 
like an independent organ. The Legislature has 
likewise developed along lines of its own. Occult 
and irj^esponsible standing committees have bit by 
bit wrested from Corigre.ss the entire power of 
legislation. In 1790, to obviate some practical 
difficulties, the House of Representatives assigned 
the nominatioi^ of these committees to the speaker. 
This innocent-lpoking provision made that func- 
tionary a true. dictator. Nor is this all; a second 
original variation has been as fruitful of conse- 
quences. The President of the Republic, the 
counterpart of the King, had necessarily to be 
elected, and the method of election gave rise 
to the nominating convention. The establish- 
ment and growth of this convention are held by 
so high an authority as the late E. L. Godkin to 
‘ constitute the capital fact of modern democracy 
in America.’ Yet there is no record of its origin. 
Step by .step, it laid an iron grasp on all the machi- 
nery of government, and nominated the President, 


Vice-President, and the federal legislators, tlm 
governors and legislators and officers of the States. 
It was itself then transformed; and, having been 
omnipotent, it became impotent, surrendering its 
prerogatives to ‘ tlu^ machine, ^j|fehich abandons 
them to the boss. In most of the States, and in 
all the larger citie.s, the* boss is King. Here is a 
second metamorphosis which, together with the 
first, made the working con.stitution radically 
different from the constitution on paper, and thus 
created a neW political species.” 

. THE NAIRS OF MALABAR. 


In a remarkably well-written article in the 
October East and West, Mr. Alfred Nundy gives 
his imprestions of this unique people. The cmn- 
in unity is full of surprises and strange contrasts lor 
the observer. Polyandry, once a general custom, is 
now confined to a very small section, and though 
marriage is* no legal bond, if is none the less faith- 
fully observed. Female education has ever beiMi 
more common in Malabar than elsewhere in India. 
•The tarwad, which is a peculiar form of the joint 
family system, secures the maintenance of the 
family propei ty intact and has ministered to the 
wants of a larger number of persons than it could 
otherwise have done. The peculiar JHalabar law' 
of inheritance along the female line is also des- 
cribed, Mr. Nundy having no strong condemna- 
tion of it. He attributes the marriage customs of 
the Nanibudri Brahmins who are held in peculiar 
veneration by the Nair folk to the desire of the 
former to maintain their ascendency in the land of 
their adoption. For Mr. Nundy believes them to 
be the descendants of an original band of Aryans 
that settled amongst a simpler people and slisqied 
their beliefs and customs to their own purposes. 
Mr. Nundy also holds the Brahmans responsible, as 
has been already said, for keeping off from the Nairs 
all notions of a legal marriage as it is found to exist 
among the meanest tribes by whqn^they are 
surrounded. 

Then Mr. Nundy refers to the causes that have 
rendered the Malabar Marriage Act practically a 
dead letter. The tali Icaitu ceremony he ascribes 
to the iiifluence of the Brahmans who were anxi- 
ous to bring them in a line with other communities 
so far as it was necessary to keep up appearances. 
The religion of the people is next described, 
lastly Mr. Nundy touches none too severely on the 
custom of the womgp of going about with their 
bosoms uncovered. But it is something; l-his 
custom is changing. 
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. HOW TO COMBAT ANARCHY. 

The place of^l^our in the October ylrcna is 
taken up by an article on the subject of Anarchy. 
The writer is one of the nobler spii-ita of llie day 
who look upon crime as in some measure tlie pro- 
duct of cuir social organisation and seek for its 
remedy in sympathy and kindness. The law only 
exasperates. Education is out of the question, for 
many of the anarchists are intelligent an3 educated. 
The church is equally pow’erless, as in the opinion 
of anarchy it is the. hypocritical ally of their arch- 
enemy capital. The writer's remedy is the alum 
settlement which ho calls a centre of social health : 
like skin grafts planted by tln^ Mirgeon in the 
midst of sloughing ulcers, from which the healthy 
tissue gradually spreads until jiiitrefaction and 
death are checked. Chicago has many such settle- 
ments, one of which is called the Chicago 
Commons. It is in the midst of a lied neiglshoui'- 
hood, like an outpost of order and civilisation on a 
I'mni-harbardus frontier. One of its great featur(-.s 
is the ‘ Free Floor '* w Inch meets every Tuesday 
at 8 o^clock. It is a free-for-all gathering, at which 
large number of anarcliihts, socialists, and various 
other stripes and breeds of ‘ ists ’ attend. After 
an entertainment, an address is delivered on con- 
servative lines on some economic or political sub- 
ject of general interest. After the address the 
audience are at liberty to ask questions of the 
speaker who is often puzzled at tlieir variety and 
difficulty. At Ibis stage there generally is confu- 
sion, and the Chairman ha.s frequently to resort to 
tbe gaveh After the questions, the meeting ivS 
open to short speeches of three minules* duration. 
Many of the anarchists take advantugo of this 
privilege, and’ while some can only rave and cuise 
capital incoherently, others are able to make good 
Use of the short time allowed and succeed in (»pen- 
hig new points of view to the open-minded fisteiier. 
No one is allowed to preach extreme doctrines ; all 
Hed is strictly forbidden ; the freedom of the 


meeting should not be abused by incitement to 
violence in any form. AVbat a lesson in Self- 
restraint and respect for order this rule i8,*can be 
imagined f)y remembering that the crowd is fanatic 
and ignorant, with no respect for God, man, or 
devil, and iulhimed by the conviction that they are 
])eing oppressed by the classes, that all Govern- 
ment is unjust, that anarchy is sacred, and that it 
is a duty to do violence upon all representatives of 
GoveriJiruoit. The Free Floor is an excellent 
safety-valve for the discontent of the neighbour- 
Imod. It requires no costly machinery. But its 
chief influence is well summed up in the following 
passage : 

They come to the Free Floor to receive, as they suppose 
cptcitainnieut only ; really they arc being taught the first 
principle.'^ of aood citizenship— principle.*; that they would 
iu‘t accept in any othci- forrm In the first place, they 
hcai the truth of economic and political questions, 
pn-Nenteci without the distortions of the anarchistic press 
and plntfoim. Thc'y J(*:irn to listen to distasteful doctrines 
in MleticA* ; to take tlieir turn in speaking, both giving 
and leceiving respectful attention ; to speak to the point; 
to clothe their vague ideas in concrete fo»m;to lestrict 
their s})eech- selecting, (a)n(lensing, and dift’orentiating ; 
to give ami receive hatd knocks vvitlu.nt getting angry; 
to ketp Older and submit to authority. What an 
uncon.scif-us ♦ichooling in the lessons that are most fatal 
to the spii it of anarchy ! 

It must not be thought that the audience of the 
Free Floor will tolerate any sort of speaker. 
Succes.s with them lequires peculiar qualities. 
Your ordinary orator Mill not do there. He must 
be actuated by genuine sympatliy with the suffer- 
ing of the masse?<. Ite must be prepared to admit 
the numerou.s wrongs in the social order that re- 
quire righting, lie mu.^l n(‘ver try to blink facts. 

They know, even bcttci than he, what the sweat-shop 
moans ; for many of them sew the lives of themselves and 
of their wives and children into clothing for a more 
piUnnco;lhey know that 20,000 chihlrcn work yi the 
fuctorie.s of lilinois, an increase of 39 percent, in one year, 
many of them under fourteen years of age, and working 
more than ten hours ; they know that at the “ happy 
Christmas time ” of “ peace, good-will to men ” hundreds 
of children worked all night in Chicago that their 
employers might heap up dirty dollars; they know that 
the conditions of child labor in the factories of some of 
the Southern States arc infinitely wor.se, a disgrace to 
American civilization. Of what use for any speaker, 
however elocpient, to talk to such men of the beauties of 
“ education ’’ and “ love ” — as I have heard them do — 
while shutting their eyes to the real grievances that are 
the tap-root of anarchism ? 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’8 CALL TO INDIA^ 


First coMU's tlio vision, tlioii follows thp liilbll” 
S'v:uni ^ ivi'Kiiniitmti os u propliot jiikI 
teaclier loivshadowiul a lunv awaken iiig for liuha, 
a quickening of lier puUes, a new light. Tie held 
aloft the banner of Truth and Action, and the 
battle crv of his life was given out in unf.drernig 
tones. ‘Work: It an inciting call, and his 
enthusiasm was, and still shouM \n\ a source' oi 
strength to us all, encouraging us to bring about 
great r'^sults. From the seed sown by him, is 
springing up a jiiant. wh;ch the youth of [ndia 
should vigilantly foster, and endeavour car.'fully to 
mature. ^Let us show’ ourselves to be in accord 
with his leadings, and help to continue the work 
bequeathed by him to u-. being quick t.) recog- 
nise the needs of out iieloved India, and ever 
ready to lend a helping hand We must see that 
no ground is lo-^t iiv liis de.uli j inui. wi* in not lung 
go back; we must fe.d ibal roliuious freedom 
broadens and not narrows, and strive to manilani 
the highest ideals of the Indian ruee. 

'T.'.e Swami came in iin- gieat Init- of mniv.h (.1 
man- lit-roic souls, in the foot-prints of Rishis and 
Saii'ts. Ever\ age brings forth philoM)phors with 
new’ iittemp^s to plain the [)ro')l<‘m of exi>teneye, 
and he eiubodi* d tlie spirit of his age. 

These are liie opening w<ird.s of, a .stirring 
liltl- article in t!u‘ I.iti*-' iiumb.^r ol 1 he 
Bh(it'<(tn from the p'*u of a Wes^um IJisciple or 
the late Swami Vi\ <‘k!inanda. Tie- writer thus 
States the real message of the late Swami to young 
India * 

The Swami parln iilarlv addiossed liimself to the 
youth of India Ho iir^^ed'thein to extricate tliomselvus 
from the mesiio.s of iodulotico, in whicli so many of them 
wore entangled ; to find out the meaningand significance 
of life iiio arouse thernsoUes to tlic realisation of their 
great possibilities, and see that a progressive future lay 
bel’ore them. He v/arned them liialthe world was an 
enchantress ever ^cekincr to charm them into forgetful- 
ness ot the .spiritual and fternal lealilics. As time pji->.se‘., 
the p.'ice of progress quickens ; every where in India 
new ideas are fermentimr 

Then what i.s there fo- von to do, you ask ? ^ oung 

fnonb India want.s yon! Zealous worker.-, me neeood 
everywhere Action.’ is the irniicratiye cry 1 Strong, 
resolute, loyal, misweiving help in amylioratinj: the con- 
dition of oar iiC'gile ami in promoting the bettoiment 
of our country. A blight seems to have fallen over our 
land, which has caused it physically to wither, ap- 
proaching a state closely allied to .suspended animation. 
Peculiar "conditions of the people and country may have 
concurred to cause the rnahvly, but this weakncs.s of 
constitution and wa.'it of vigour must be remedied, with- 
out loss of time. The main requisite i.s work, kiiowledfte 
and enthusiasm, and a tremendous confidenoe in the 
self. 


Tlie .soul is^a sacred storehou.se of heavenly wisdom 
and truth, and at the centre of every heart Truth lives. 
Many of us are in a state of spiritual etiolation, but -can 
bo lestorcd to our true nature by exposure to divine 
light. Concentrate yonr host efforts to the cause (,f 
uplifting humanity bv your thought^^^nd deeds, and lot 
all of us who cling with undying affection to the glorious 
nicMiioiials of the ancient limes, and the principles of 
the nolde Vedanta, do our utmost to infuse now vitality 
•md str.-oL-th into our present npathetjc condition, bavin|r 
;in indomitable faith in an ideal future. Rise up to the 
latent pnt.cn tialitie.s of your nature, display the capacities 
that hlirtil Slave the ends you have in view, for human 
p(j.ssibilitiesarcofan exalted character in spiritual iin- 
foldnient and power. 

I low riidi in pioniise and opportunity is the period of 
youth ! Standing on the threshold of life, making light 
of all obstacles on the road, they see years before them, 
like a country ripe for conquest. What a sense of infinite 
wealth do the intrepid spirits of youth possess in the 
gifts of inherent energy and strength, and in the out-look 
of an unexpended future ! Reservoirs of knowledge are 
within vou, ami vistas of light, that are yet undreamtof, 
V. ill stream foi Ui. All living triitlm must be characteiistMl 
bv intensity of purpo.so and singleness of mind. Much 
dknemls upon Yourselves. Who can question that the 
snhilnalitv of India in the ftfture will greatly ( epciid 
upon the opinions formed and the work accomplished by 
the men who are now in their youth ? At all hazaids, 
woik ! Be giveti to action rather than to contemplation ; 
be iiractioal’, instead of merely tlu'oretical : exicuto, not 
meredv d!.-cll^^ ! It is by interior concentration on ;i 
dcdr.A object, the per.Mislent ability to seize occasions 
llu'it the highest achievvoments become i)ossih!e. 


Within recent years, the We stem public have shown a 
maiked intere.st in Sanskrit literature. The publication 
twenty years ago, of Max Mullei’s ‘Sacred Books oi the 
East’ attiaeted a good d(‘al of attention and introduced 
the fashion of reading Hindu philosophy, ;u>d it 
ma<le manifest that the IJpauishads 'eompriscd an in- 
estimable cyelupiedia of leligious teachings and preceptH. 
Since then, the f^wami’s voices have penetrated tne 
countries of the West, carrying with them 
stiiriiiu and elevating power of the \edanta. The pto 
na^oiiida inaugurated so well by Swann \ ivekananda at 
the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, ^>11 
continued by his earnest and devoted adherents ^ lo 
are vividly alive to the le.quirements of our count y, 
and also to the self-evident fact that 
We.lern people arc deeply imbued with the 
thought of India, which has produced a | ’ 

pressioii upon them, and a de.sire for further 
inent and elucidation on the subject. ' js 

sown by Bwami Vivekananda and his brothe b vanu. 
will germinate far and near into a living hh ^ o 

deep into the hearts of all those wlio 
gave heed to his gospel of truth. In setting ft 
teachings let our motto be identical witli tin t 
Colcnso -“ In all things unity ; in things non-cs^cntml 
liberty ; in all thing.s, charity.” 

“ Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautuu , 
The seeds of god-like power are in us 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
£Oucationa( 

m — 

INDIAN STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 

A new rule has recently been passed by the University 
of Oxford which repeals the former one relating to 
Indian stadents. Two classes of such students will be 
now recognised, called respectiv^y senior and junior 
students The first class includes those who have studied 
for two years in India passing the examinations prelimi- 
nary to that course. The second class includes the 
stndent.8 of a three yoar’s course who have taken 
Honours. 

The status and privileges of a junior student will be 
^ (1) The term in which ho has matriculated shall be 
reckoned for the purpose of any provisions respecting 
tho .standing of members of the University as the fifth 
term from his matriculation. 

(2) A junior student shall not be required to pass 
Uesponsions, or to pass in an additional subject at 
ilesponsions. 

(3) A junior student wlio has passed tho second public 
examination and has obtained Honours either in the first 
or ill the second public examination shall be entitled to 
supplicate for the degree of Hachelor of Arts, as soon as 
he shall have kept statutory ro.sidence for eight terms. 

A junior student who has passed t ie second public ex- 
amination and has obtained Honours either in the first or 
the second public examination shall not be entitled to 
supplicate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts so soon as 
he shall have been in statutory residence for twelve 
terms. 

The status of a senior student shall be 

(1) . The term in which he is matriculated shall be re- 
ckoned for the purposes of any provisions respecting the 
standing of members of the University as the fifth term * 
flora his matriculation. 

(2) . A senior-student shall not be required to pass any 
part of Responsions or of the first public examination or 
^ny preliminary examination of the second public exami- 
nacion. 

(3) . A senior student who has obtained Honours in 
the second public examination shall be entitled to suppli- 
cate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, so soon as he 
shall have been in statutory residence for eight terms. 

No distinction is now made between Anglo-Indian 
®ahject8 of Britain, and Indian subjects of Britain. They 

we all exempt from Greek.— 


WHAT IS TECHNICAL EDUCATION ? 

Towards the end of his address to the Engineering 
section, the President, Prof. Perry, thus defined the mean- 
ing of technical education ; — “ In Germany and France, 
and to a less extent in America, there is among 
cmployois a belief in the value of technical education. 
In England there is still complete unbelief. I have known 
the subscribers of money to a large technical college in 
England (the members of its governing board), to laugh, 
all of them, at the idea that the college could be of any 
possible benefit to the industries of the town. They 
subscribed because just then there was a craze for techni*^ 
cal education due to a recent panic. They were ignorant 
masters of works (sons of the men who had created the 
woiks), ignorant administrators of the college affairs, and 
ignorant critics ol their mismanaged college. I feel 
sure that, if the true meaning of technical education 
were understood, it would commend itself to Englishmen. 
Technical education is an education in the scientific and 
artistic principles which govern the ordinary operations 
in any industry. It is neither a science, nor an art, nor 
the teaching of a handicraft. It is that without which 
a master is an unskilled master, a foreman an unskilled 
foreman, a workman an unskilled workman, and a clerk 
or farmer an unskilled cleik or farmer. The cry for 
technical education is simply a protest against the exist- 
ence of unskilled labour of all kinds.” 

“EDUCATIONIST” OR “EDUCATIONALIST.” 

Well, what does it matter 7 Or, rather, why should 
one nob use cither form according to one’s taste or 
fancy, without poking other people with such an inane 
question 7 It is a correspondent of the Daily Nem that 
is in perplexity, and our contemporary does not shrink 
from giving the preference to “ educationalist.” The 
reason is that “ it seems to soften the impropriety of tho 
word a little to spin it out ” But wherein lies “ the 
impropriety ” 7 Our contemporary seems to make answer 
when it says : “ For our own part, we confess we are 
among the objectionists as to the manufacture of new 
hybrid words.” By the way, has the word “ objectloDi8t,b 
which seems to be equally hybrid, yet been adopted in 
any reputable dictionary 7 Both “ educationist ” and 
“educationalist” h^ve been so adopted. Besides, the 
latter word is not “ new ” ; it has been freely used for at 
least twenty years. And, if the formative “ educationist” 
is not yet naturalized, there will have to be a very exten- 
sive weeding of the accepted English vocabulary. It is 
interesting to recall that Trench regarded “ educational ” 
— which is now at least two generations old— as an 
“ offensive, at best a . very questionable novelty in the 
English language.” Now it is very much at home. 
The EdV'Catioml Times. 
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Xitecarfi. 

EMERSON ON BURNS. 

The late Wyntt Eaton, in theOrtober Oentvry, writing 
of Emerson’s sittings to him for a portrait, says : 

“ When I was alone with Emerson he would address 
me so directly or talk so interestingly, that work was quite 
impossible. Turning to me one morning, he said : ‘ Who 
is your favorite poet V He fortunately saved me from 
answering, for he went on to say : ‘ Of course, we must 
except Shakespeare and Burns.' Taking up Burns, ho spoke 
of him as almost as great, and in some qualities as great, 
as Shakespeare, and continued in this vein until I may say 
I was relieved by a friend coming in and joining in the 
conversation, while I went on with my work. ” 

DO WE READ TOO MUCH ? 

This is a point raised by Mr. James Bryce, M. P., in a 
letter to Mr. J. A. Hammcrtor, the editor of Our Young 
MeUy the new penny monthly. Mr. Bryce says . “If I 
were to tender any advice to young men, it would be 
to occupy themselves rather with thinking than with 
reading. The tendency of our time is to road too much, 
and therefore too quickly and hastily, and rather to 
substitute reading for reflecting either on what is road 
or on what one sees of the world.” 

THE NEED OF LEISURE. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., also has a paper in our 
new contemporary, in the course of which he expresses 
the opinion that the danger of our age is that we do 
too much and think too littjfe. “ There is nothing 
more splendid than energy and force applied to an 
object with enthusiasm, with an ardent jpurpose. There 
is also nothing so good as seasons of passive thought, of 
appar^t idleness, of meditation free from the imp of 
restless action constantly nudging the elbow.” 

POETIC ORNAMENT. 

“A friendly dispute between Mr. Walter Crane and 
Mr. Lewis F. Day,” the following sentences being ex- 
tracted : 

L^isF. Day. — How comes it, I wonder, that I, who 
am at least as much interested in ornnment as you, am 
satisfied with design which you would dismiss as merely 
commonplace ? lam only trying to get at what it is 
which reconciles me to ornament you will not tolerate. 
I regard ornament as language only, not necessarily as 
fong, and do not find it tedious when it speaks prosaic 
common sense. 

Walter Orane : — I think the most beautiful ornament 
does “sing” It fills something of the place of music 


—is perhaps an equivalent in some sense. Sense of 
harmony, fitness, proportion, taste in colour— can you 
produce ornament, without these, or some of them '/ 
These form, perhaps, the “ common sense ” of ornament 
or are*, at least, important ingredients. Prose may have 
its place 4n ornament, as in literature, but in noithor 
need it be commonplace. — From The Art Journal 
Septemher. 

ANECDOTES OF WHITTIER. 

Among many other things I remember his having fold 
us that he voted for Lincoln four times. At each of 
the two elections hevoted as a citizen, and as a Presi- 
dential elector. He told about a man from one of the 
Western States having made a pilgrimage to Amesbuiy 
to see hini. Not finding him at the house, he went to 
the grocery-stoiy, where he was told that he might bo, 
found. Sure enough, iheio was Whittier seated upon a 
barrel, in the midst of a group ^of village people, tolling 
stories. The man was so disgusted that he turned and 
went home without making himself known to the pool. 

Whittier was much plea.sed that I had once attempted 
to make illustrations for his, “ Maud Muller, ” and that I 
had some acquaintance with his poetry. Of the “ Maud 
Mullei” he told me that he was once driving along a 
country road with his sister. They carnc upon a veiy 
pretty young girl making hay. They stopped, and he 
asked his sister to speak to her. While standing befojc 
them the girl raked a little hay over her bare feet. 

Brightness reigned supreme at Oak Knoll. Whittier 

was one day making sport of Ijis cousins’ difficultie.s with 

their bonnets, to which one of them replied : “ A man 
who has to go to Philadelphia to gut his coat cut should 
not criticize women’s bonnets. 

Whittier’s loyalty and generosity were shown by lii.s 
concern at the fact that I was riotalso making a poitrait 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. He wasstiongin his praise.^! 
of all of his contemporaries, but particularly of Holme?. 
“ Why,” he would say, ” Holmes is in many respects, the 
greatest of us all.” 

{From ^'Recollections of American PoeU^' by the late 
Wyatt Eaton^ the painter^ in the October Century.) 

Tlbc IMeasures of Xtterar? pursuits 
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Xeoal. 

PUBDAHNISHINS IN INDIA. 


A SUGGESTION BY MISS 80RABJI. 

The following letter from Miss Sorabji appears in the 
Times of September 26th : — 

Sir,— T he bounds of Empire have been so closely drawn 
(luring the celebrations of the summer, that 1 venture 
to ask room for a short statement of the position of the 
least understood of His Majesty’s subjects beyond seas. 

I refer to the Purdahnishin, or woman who “ aits in 
seclusion.” There are in India both Mahomedan and 
Hindu Purdahnishins. Every Mahomedan woman is 
necessarily a Purdahnishin. The Hindu Purdahnishin 
did not exist in ancient India, but is one result of 
the Mahomedan invasion of the country. Women were 
secluded in self-defence, and in imitation of the 
practice of seclusion existing among the Mahome- 
(lans. Therefore is it that the Purdanishin is to be 
found chiefly in those parts of the country where the 
Mahomedan influence was strongest — Le., in the 
North and North-Western Provinces of India. All 
but the lowest class of servants are here so seclud- 
ed Elsewhcie the practice is confined to Mahomc- 
(biii.s, and to the Koyal or r/«rt«i-Royal, or wonhl be 
ariatiocratic families of the Native States and British 
India I will, to keep the question within limits, exclude 
the Purdahnishin of South India. 

Now, the Hindu Purdahnishin had secured to her 
various rights under the early Indian law. Certain pio- 
peity was hers, inalienably— such, as came to her 
through her maternal ancestors, or as gifts upon marri- 
age. In other property she had what we may call a life 
e.state --(though her rights of enjoyment are in some 
instances larger than those oi an English tenant for life). 
These rights are still hers notwithstanding her seclusion. 
The anomaly is obvious. You gave a woman the rights 
of an adult person — indeed, until the Mairied Woman’s 
Piopcrty Act of 1882, more rights than English woman 
had in England ; her physical po.sition is that of an 
infant. (This is, in fact, her position in the law, 
since the British occupation of India Her rights 
aie untouched : the protection accorded her is that 
accorded to infants or lunatics. People who deal with 
lier have to prove their good faith ) Take, for instance 
the widowed Puidahnishiu owner of a life estate in 
property as laige it may be, as an English county. She 
is generally illileiate even as regards her own verna- 
cular. She may have considerable business powers in 
embryo, and be possessed of sound practical qualities, 
or !^he may not — in effect it makes little difference, for 
owing to the restrictions of the Pardah, she has to act 
entiiely, in reference to the management of her estate, 
tjirongh her (Indian) agent, fie is her only door to 
flit* outside business world— i.f*., he is piactically (in 
the worst case), in the position of sole trustee to an 
infant of considerable property, living under circura- 
strUices where secrecy and concealment are the natural 
ntniospheie. The “ opportunity ” of darkness and 
seclusion is always available. 

The danger of the position of trust lies naturally in -the 
that ihere is no one to oversee. If the trustee 
^huse his trust it is primarily and often solely through 

imself that the women, must complain. I have known 

one such trustee who made the Pordahnisin sign deeds 
®^Kiftto himself of almost entire stridhan^ or private 
property (what did she know of the contents)); and of 


another wlio made bogus creditors bring bogus actions on 
a Purdahnishin on bogus bonds, he, as her sole represen- 
tative never appearing for defence, so that judgment 
went against her by default. Of course, in both these in- 
stances protection awaited the woman in the Law Courts ; 
but how wH.s she to get her cause there? The cases which 
do find their way to the Law Courts (and these in them- 
selves would’ bo proof of need), are eloquent of the many 
inoie which have no chance of any hearing. When the 
Purdahnishin is aho guardian of a minor who is heir to 
the Throne (and tL.e mother of a son has the rights of a 
guardianship, be she even the younger Rani) she is prac* 
tically ruler of the State, and the dangers and difficulties . 
of her position thicken. 

True it is that certain of the widowed owners of property 
are wards of Court, and there is a Collector or Adminis- 
trator whose duty it is to attend to their complaints ; but 
such officer is a much ovei worked official. It is not his 
sole duty, he has a large district and comes within her 
geographical area but seldom — say, once or twice a year. 

At best he sees her blind fold, so to speak, for he may 
coineise through the Purdah alone. From the very 
nature of the limitation, questions of evidence must 
arise. Is the woman speaking the person she purports 
to be? Are her .styternents made of her own free 
will and without coercion ? The woman can never 
secure scciecy ; her adviser can never be sure of iden- 
tity, and often everything depends on both. Then think 
of the large number of widowed Purdahnishins who 
have not even such chance of help as the above. 

Is it not possible to give the widowed Purdah- 
nishin access to a “ man of business ” of her own sex, 
with whom she can speak face to f/ice ? She might be 
attached to Uie Court of Wards Department of Govern- 
ment, and work under authority. 

I have for sometime been collecting opinions on this 
subject from such Englismen as have held office in India 
and even from present Indian administrators. No one 
denies the need. Indeed some, chiefly administrators of 
Court of Wards would state it more emphatically than I 
have ventured to state it. 

Of the “ objections,” the following is a summary : — 

1. Injustice docs exist, but we cannot interfere 
between husband and wife, or with the customs of the 
country. 

2. The need exists, but any reform would be an im- 
putation on the past. 

3. We want no more litigation in India ; the country 
is already litigious. Better let the need be. 

4. Where will you <«nd your trustworthy and qualified 
woman of business ? 

To tliese vve might answer 

1. So long as we limit any scheme of help to widows 
and minois the domestic difficulty disappear. It is 
really only because a woman is deprived of her natural 
male protector that the troubles arise. And a woii(^n 
adviser would be no interfqience with the custom of the 
Purdah, indeed a conforming to it. 

2. Might obviously be rejected. 

3. One use of a competent woman adviser would be 
to save the Purdalinishin from litigation in the number- 
less cases where now she spends her substance uselessly 
under the advice of fifth rate mukhtars or vakils. 

4. Is the real difficulty of the situation but is not, to % 
my mind an insuperable difficulty. Demand her and 
you create her. 

1 leave the question to the brains and hearts of a 
country which has responded nobly to a similar want in 
regard to medical aid for Purdahnishins, 
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(Craoe ano Jnouatti?. 

THE SUITABILITY OF'ilAST AFRICAN INDIGO 
FOR CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

Wibhin recent years a variety of Bast Airlcan indigo, 

/. has been introduced into the Dutch Indies, 

where it is known as Natal indigo, and has been so 
favourably received that it appears to be displacing all 
the other Asiatic and American varieties previously culti- 
vated there. It has been proposed to introduce this 
Bast African indigo into India on an extensive scale, 
but to such a course it has been objected that it cannot 
possibly succeed as well as the present plant, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the true indigenous variety. 
As already pointed out this is not so, and tlie indigo 
plant now cultivated in Bengal is just as much an exotic 
as the Bast African, so that there is no reason why the 
latter should not now supersede the present Malayan 
indigo by virtue of its superior characteristics, just as 
that displaced tfie earlier varieties. A number of varie- 
ties of indigo have been under observation for some time 

in the Gardens, and the East African has proved capable 

of successfully withstanding adverse conditions which 
have been fatal to the others. Thus in September, 1900, 
very severe floods were experienced which practically 
destroyed all the Indian and American varieties without 
harming the East African, and during 1901 the latter 
was again entirely unaffected by the attacks of an insect 
pest which killed nearly all the plants of the other 
varieties. The plant, therefore, appears to be a remark- 
ably hardy variety and merits the attention of the Indian 


Queensland. The water from the artesian bores is so 
pure that it deposits no mineral sediment to injure the 
soil, as is proved by the fact that for six years the same 
places have been continuously irrigated without any ill- 
effects. It is admirable soil for growing any kinds of 
citrus trees and for vines, as is evidenced by the orohaul 
and vineyard of the Alice River settlement, situated some 
four miles from Barcaldine, on the Central Railway. An 
artesian bore in that part of the country will give a 
supply of about 600,000 gallons per diem. Tliis is 
sufficient to irrigate at least 60 acres It may irrigate a 
larger area than this by judicious manipulation. I he 
cost of putting down a bore at the present tiite is con* 
siderably less than it was a few years ago. Half-a-dozen 
artesian wells in this country would cost now about £300 
each. The cost of irrigating from such a supply is only 
a trifle, as it is applied by gravitation, the water flow- 
ing from the bore into main drains made by plough and 
delvcr, and thence by furrow through the ground to be 
irrigated. The few settlers who have been growing ciops 
in this manner have done well. The seed germinates a few 
days after saturation of the soil, and if sown in June the 
hay is ready for harvesting in September. Potatoes and 
all kinds of vegetables grow well. The latter are sent 
by train to Rockhampton, where there is a good rnaikrt 

for this kind of produce. The Alice River settlers have 
16,000 cabbages in their gardens. These were selling in 
Rockhampton last week at Os. 3d. per dozen. The main 
advantage in irrigating is that the crop is always safe. 
The dry season cannot destroy or injure it. The hot 
dry climate enables the irrigator to use copious supplies 
of water, and this in turn produces heavy crops. 

MOTORS AND AGRICULTURE. 


indigo planters. 

artesian irrigation IN QUEENSLAND. 

Tbe following extract from the Brisbane QueBmlandiir 
throws an interesting light on the possibilities of exten- 
sive irrigation by means of water from artesian bores. 

» In the . central division of the State there is a large 
tract of country known as * the desert.’ It is of little 
value for grazing purposes, and, owing to the prevalence 
offdry seasons, it cannot be utilized in the ordinary way 
for agriculture. During th^ last six years various ex- 
periments have been carried out of some expense to prove 
that suitable crops may be grown there by the aid o{ 
irrigation. Nature has supplied it with an apparently 
Inexhaustible reservoir of arteelan water proved to be 
suitable for irrigation. The land is easily cultivated, 
will produce crops in the driest of seasons, and give 
heavier yields of wheat, oaten hay, barley, potatoes, and 
other ^tables than any other soil we faow of in 


The motor has been regarded with unfriendly eyebj 
he farmer, but it may be said that it will come to be 
eceived by him as an ally. Some interesting trial* 
rere carried out by Mr. Albone, of Biggleswade, of a 
notor designed for agricultural purposes. It is of cig i 
lorse-power, and runa on three wheels ; and it was sho«n 

Jrawing a moving machine, performing the work aatif 

factorily and exnediliJusly. IH?P‘“«/"rl°hanlaT«pon 
may be attached to it ; it may be used for haulage up 

tbe^oads ; or it can be employed m » 
to drive ohafl-outtlng, pulping, and the 

that agricultural labour is scarce, it may ” jt 

motor will prove a boon to the farmer, even tbo g 
displaces his beloved hprses. 

At this early stage it is imi^sible, of course, to 
pare the relative cost of , tL ' motor 

the question. But it is something ®'. oonti»«« 

that It only eata when it works, '“I'l “ X speed 
its labours as long driver ^“^^^^“hat oi the 
at which it can travel ia greaUy in excess M tnai 

borsbs 
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BAD HABITS THAT SHORTEN LIFE. 


One’s healch may be serioasly impaired, and one’s life 
may even be shortened by permitting little mannerisms 
to grow into fixed habits. There are a score of such 
mannerisms which are likely to do people serious injury. 
Such apparently harmless practices as blinking the eyes 
rapidly, moistening the lips with the tongue, picking 
the teeth, scratching one’s head, or breathing through 
the mouth, when carried to excess, become very bad 
habits. 

Take, for instance, the common “ trick ” of moisten- 
ing the lips with the tongue. If you make a hal it of 
this you will make your lips drier, and render their 
nerves extremely sensitive. Eventually you will con • 
Vact permanently cracked lips, which besides being 
painful and annoying are likely to produce disease. * If 
cancer be hereditary you run a good chance of suffer- 
ing from it. Why any man should blow his nose when 
be does' not want to is a mystery, but hundreds of 
people, especially elderly ones, have the habit. It is 
extremely bad for the nasal nerves and membranes. If 
dune constantly when in health it will, sooner or later, 
cause chronic nsfsal catarrh, 

STOP THAT BLINKING 1 

If you find yourself blinking your eyes rapidly with- 
out any cause, stop the habit at once, or it will grow 
into an incurable habit that will make your eyesight 
fail early in life. Natural blinking is necessary to 
clear and moisten the eye. The average number of 
natural blinks is about 20 per minute. But a nervous 
blinker will wink a 100 times in a minute. The result of 
this will be excessive development of the eyelid mus- 
cles. It also involves a counter irritation, which- acts 
on the optic nerve, and renders the sight daily more 
weak and irritable. Once contract this habit, and you 
will find you cannot bear a strqpg light or read small 
type, and the eyes will get worse and worse. The 
symptoms may indicate a need of spectacles. ' 

USB OF WATER AT MEALS. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald of America, insists that the 
avoidance of water at meals is a mere ** sanitary super- 
Btitibn.” It is not possible for any normally constituted 
buman being to eat his way to the first quarter instal- 
lment of a modern dinner of overheated made dishes and 
greasy viands without experiencing a distinct longing 
^or a cooling dilatent, an^ before the end of the second 


course that craving assumes urgency of positive distress ; 
but the sufferer is warned to forbear. Has not Prof. 
Oiihodox enumerated five eiisti not sources of peril from 
indulging that appetency, and psoved that the water 
iIl^;^llct i.« wrong, and that Nature knows nothing about 
it? 

The most specious of those arguments is the alleged 
risk that the introduction of cold water would coagulate 
the albumen of the ingesta, and thus complicate the 
labours of the digestive organs. But is it not evident 
that those organs should be allowed a casting vote in 
the decision of that controversy ? 

Dr. Schrodt, the author of “ Natur-Heilkunde, bolder 
on the contrary, that our diet is not half fluid enough 
and demonstrates that organic waimth will soon reduce 
over-cold beverages to the right medium, and that a 
craving which nothing but fresh water will satisfy is a 
clear proof that the stomach i.s suffering from an excess 
of caloric and deficiency of inoi8tu» e. 

Just wait, and that distress will subside, insists Pro- 
fessor O X. Yes ; the subtle chemistry of the organism 

just as the agony of a famished man will give way to 
a dull torpor ; tho system has made another foi>ced loan on 
the reserve stores of its own tissues, and made the sufferer 
a little more comfortable, though also a little leaner. 
Even thus the disappointed stomach will make shift to 
lead moisture from some other pait of the organism where 
it is less sorely needed and the distiess subsides, though 
a feeling of vague discomfort remains, suggesting that 
the sort of moisture re-absorbed fron the lower alimentary 
duct is not exactly what the stomach wanted. 

LIVES GROW LONGER. 

A study of the problem of the duration of life has led 
to the conclusion that the elder members of a family live 
sensibly longer than the younger ; and that the expect- 
ation of life is seriously modified by the ages at death of 
relatives. Professor Pearson has published a short note 
on “ the changes of expectation of life in man during a 
period of circa 2,000 years.” The curve of expectation 
of life in England in 1871-80 is compared with a curve 
based on the ages at death of 141 Egyptian manMniea, 
concerning whom these -particulars arc known. If the 
comparison is to be trusted, the improvement in modern 
times is most siriking. That a man of 25 years old to- 
day lives on an average IS more years than a man of the 
same age did 2,000 years ago is evidence either tha t 
is constitutionally fitter to sulvive to-day, or that hsT 
mentally fitter, that is. as the ‘British Medical Journal' 

puto it, bettor able to organise bis civic and •» 
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Scteitce. 

RELATION OF FORESTS TO WATER SUPPLY. 

‘ We may summarise that the position of the forest as 
a climatic factor is still uncertain, at least as to its prac- 
tical and quantitative importance, but that its lelation to 
water and soil conditions is well established. As a 
climatic factor it would appear that the forest of the 
plain is of more importance than that of the mountains, 
where the more potent inlluence of elevation obscures 
and reduces in significance the influence of their cover ; 
as a regulator of water conditions the forest of the 
mountain is the important factor ; and since this influ- 
ence makes itself felt far distant from the location of 
the forest, the claim for attention of Government activity 
and for statesmanlike policy with reference to this factor 
of national welfare may be considered as well founded. 
Every cJvdized government must in time ojvn or control 
the forest cover of the mountains, in order to secure dest- 
Table water conditions, V. S. A. A gri— Bulletin. 

BLUNDERS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

It is true, said Lord Avebury, at the Nature-Study 
Conference, that “ we have all met persons who have 
taken a university degree, and yet seem not to under- 
stand why the moon appears to change its form, who 
think that corals arc insects, whales fish, and bats birds.” 
It is quite common to hear of “ coral insects,” though it 
would be nearer the truth to say “coral anemones.” 
The polyp that builds up coral structures has hardly a 
single characteristic in common with the in.sect world. 
Alasl blunders in natural history err in respectable 

I 

company. 

Perhaps the genial experimenter on ants and bees 
observed that the author of the introduction to the exhibi- 
tion catalogue spoke of interesting children in' “plants and 
animali^ and other living things.” What other ? An 
eminent ornithologist not long ago wrote of “ birds 
and animals,” Cowper, denouncing cruelty, remarks 
that “ An inadvertent step may crush the snail that 
crawls at eventide upon the public path.” But, says 
the goet, “ He that has humanity forewarned, will 
turn aside and let the rejptile live.” 

“My dear poet.” Lord Avebuiy would have said, “a 
reptile has a vertebral column and a bony skeleton, and 
though possessing a rather cold-blooded circulation, 
and occasionally a little slimy— in his habitat — is no 
dtore like a snail than a nut cracker is like a steam 
engine ” “ Dear me, now you mention it, of course, the 
snail is not a reptile, nor is a worm, I suppose ; I was 
thinking ol the Latin root, *repo*— 1 creep.” Just so 


a fine sample of classical world-building. It is safer in 
general not to take zoology from the Latin grammar. 

These points are very trivial compared with Lord 
Avebury’s main contention that no matter what splen- 
did teachings in science the Universities provide- and 
splendid it is now-a-days— it will be neglected so]long as 
the great prizes, honours, and fellowships go to dead 
languages and puie mathematics. And while the Uni- 
versities puisue this course the public schools will fol- 
low suit. 

THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 

The mystery of life is rendered more mysterious than 
ever by the ob.servations which have been made of late 
concerning the behaviour of certain living organisms 
under the influence of extreme cold when, as Professor 
Dewar pointed out in his recent addiess at Belfast, all 
such chemical activities as are concerned with vital 
functions must be in abeyance. Bacteria have been kept 
at the temperature of liquid air for 20 hours, but their 
vitality was not affected, their functional activities re- 
mained unimpaired, and the cultures they yielded weie 
normal in every respect. The same result was obtained 
when liquid hydrogen was substituted for liquid air. 
Seeds have been frozen for over 100 hours in liquid air, 
with no other result than to affect their protoplasm with 
a certain inertness from which it recovered with warmth. 
A research by Professor Macf.adyon has shown that many 
vaiieties of micro-organisms can be exposed to the 
temperature of liquid air for a period of six months with- 
out any appreciable loss of vitality, although at such a 
temperature the ordinary chemical processes of the cell 
must cease. Thus we are brought up at once against a 
serious question, for although all chemical change was 
certainly in abeyance at the temperatures to 

which the cells were exposed, yet life persisted. Is 
life, then, dependent on stiucture? And so long as 
structure is maintained, can it take up the thread again 
where it was left off? or is life something quite out- 
side physical law which, so long as the instrument 
on which it plays remains intact, can continue the same 
tune when once the instrument is unfrozen. The idea 
that life depended uppn continued chemical action, 
and that although such action in the seed was slow it 
still went on, has for long seemed to many to be a 
comforting hypothesis, bringing vital action into line 
with other manifestations of the physical forces. But 
that life can stand still, that the whole process can be 
interrupted, that the living body can be brought down 
to the inertnetis of dead matter, and that then with 
the re-application of warmth it can go on again as 
before, is a startling proposition, and drives us to the 
conclusion that, after all, life is not entirely a matter of 
chemical change. Whether structure ts the key*n‘'t®» 
whether, like a watch, m^oplaams will “ go” when wound 
up; and whether heat w the idnder, are deeper questions 
which at present are inct^faile of Hospital 
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THE POOR FOR THE RICH OR RICH 
FOR THE POOR? 

In the course of the discassion which has been tiiking 
place in Japan as to the taxation of foreigner.s, it wa« 
pointed oat in the Japan Adm/tiser that society in Japan 
is based upon a principle directly op[)Osed to that which 
prevails in the West. In the West the poor live for the 
sake of the rich ; in the Far East the rich to a great 
extent ^live for the sake of the poor. For example:— 

“ fn the West poverty entails upon its victims the 
necessity of paying the highest prices for food and fuel. 
Coal bought by the basket makes the price per ton ex- 
cessive. In Japan the buying in small quantities is to 
a certain extent regarded as evidence of a lack of means, 
and, therefore, the purchaser is entitled to the utmost 
consideration and the largest possible discount. Asking 
the' price of a certain article, a hgme was named to us. 
‘ How much by the dozen ? ’ We then inquired ; ’instantly 
the price was greatly advanced. Our question was plain 
evidence of superior ability to pay, and tlie tax was tlicre- 
fure levied. It was no extortion. In Japanese eyes, their 
system is simply an equitable mode of taxation. The 
lichpay the high prices that goods may be offered to 
the poor at the lowest possible rates.” 

The writer then goes on to point out that the working 
of this principle is seen in the small holdings of land, in- 
dicating that landed property was the possession of the 
tnilny, and not the privilege of the few, which view the 
land laws seemed to suppoit. There were severe penalties 
for violating the laws and selling landed piopeity, and 
the poor were in this way guarded against the fate of 
becoming dependent. The relations of employer and 
employed, landlord and tenant, were governed by the laws 
to such an extent that the latter’s interests were always 
most carefully looked after. Evictions were almost 
unknown, and even to-day public, opinion is still very 
elTtiotive against eviction. The spirit which animated 
all these laws was full of the principle that in any conflict 
between the rich and the poor, the latter was alway.s to 
have the full benefit of the doubt. 

A JAPANESE VlfeW ON MATTERS ENGLISH. 
Aaron Shibusawa, the great Japanese financier, on a 
recent visit to London, according to an interview pub- 
lished, remarked * 

” I came to England by way of America. America 
seems to me like the young man of 25, fall of impetu- 
t>us vigour, in the first flash of his strength, who thinks 
*^othing too great or too high for him to tackle. In 


England, on the contiary, I find the middle-aged man, 
his activity, his readiness to rush into every concern, 
may not be so gieat, but possibly there is a maturity 
of judgment and a wisdom about the ripened life of 
the nation which the younger lacks. Yet one could not 
fail to be struck by the great economy in manufacture 
in the United States, the abundant use of labour- 
saving machinery, the production automatically on a 
large scale, and the wise utilisation of waste. In Japan, 
England still remains the foremost commercial nation. 
England was there first, and your merchants esiablished 
themselves before others started to come in. Banking 
in.^titutioiKS arc in British hands, and the natiorf that 
controls finance is greatly helped .in its trade. And 
tliere is nothing but good feeling among the Japanese 
for England, as I trust there is in England for us. But 
the English commercial position is being attacked. 
American imports are steadily growing. For some 
time, while Ametica bought most of our exports, we 
took very little from America. Now the goods from 
America arc eveiy year increasing.” 

COOKING BY VOLCANIC HEAT. 

The Maoiis of New Zealand cook their potatoes and 
other vegetables in volcanic heat. There area few vol- 
canoes in New Zealand, and some of the Maoiis live up in 
the mountains near them. They make the volcanoes do 
several useful things for them, but the queerest is the 
cooking. — cupping. 

USE OF WHITE LEAD IN- FRANCE. 

The Minister of Commerce and Industry has submit- 
ted for signature by the President of the French Repub- 
lic the following decree regulating the use of white 
lead for house painting, accompanied by a repoit sta- 
ling that the text has been appioved by the Consulta- 
tive Committee of Alts and Manufactures and also by 
the Council of State, while the last-named body has 
for the present declined to sanction total interdiction 
of the deleterious substance in question : — 

Art. 1. In painting shops, white lead must only be 
used ill the state of paste. 

Art. 2. The direct use by hand of products yith 
white lead base is forbidden in house-painting works. 

Art. 3. The diy scraping and rubbing with 
pumicestone of white lead paint are forbidden. 

Art. 4. For wet scraping and rubbing with pumice- 
stone, and generally for all woi k of white lead paint- 
ing, the masters ^raust provide overalls to be used* 
exclusively for the work, and must enjoin their use on 
the men having these overalls frequently washed and 
kept in good condition. All that is necessary to ensure 
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oleanliness most be provided for the men at the 
'spot where the work is carried on- The , tools and 
appliances are to be kept in a good state of cleanliness^ 
bat without dry scraping. 

Art. 5. The roasters roust have the text of the pre* 
sent decree posted up in the localities where men are 
taken on and paid. 

Art. 6. The Minister of Commerce, Industry, Post.s 
and Telegraphs is ciiarged with the execution of the 
'^present decree, which will be inset ted in tlie Bulletin dc 
Loii and the Journal OffUsial of the French llepublic. 

TRUSTS FROM THE POIN T OF VIEW OF 

• ECONOMICAL THEORY. 

The principal object of the paper is to attempt to csti* 
mate the effect of a general Trust system on the chief 
economic categories, namely, production, prices, profits 
(inclading interest), and wages. 

' In it 1 have endeavoured to show, says Professor 
W. Graham, in a paper read before the British Association, 
which for the benefit of our readers is now condensed, 

(I) That production under a Trust system would be 
largely increased on account of certain economies and 
greater returns ; and that whether it would be increased 
after a generation or in the end would depend mainly on 
two considerations— -whether inventioili and discoveries 
were duly encouraged, and whether Aid practice of 
“ limiting supply ” were resorted to oi not. 

(2) That as regards prices, while the Tmsts would have 
the power of fixing them at discretion, and in some cases 
would be much tempted to raise them beyond what com- 
petition prices would have been, that neveitlieless their 
sense of self-interest, if not of ^cuuiary iuteiest, would 
be a check on the most impoitant -cases, and that while 
there would probably be a difference between 
competitvely'determined and monopoly-determined 
prieel^ ^unfavourable to certain classes of consumers, it 
#hald be less than some enemies of Trusts apprehend 
owing in part to the elements of monopoly at work at 
present in determining prices. 

(3) That profits and the rate of profits as understood 
by ^illf and consequently dividends or profits minus 
wages of manager and insurance, would be raised, and 
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raised more because manager’s salary is a fixed amount ; 
but that some of tiie owners of capital would not be be- 
nefited by the rise on account of^the shares taken by 
promoters and under-writers ; that, as closely connected 
with profits, though also obeying a law of its own, even 
under monopoly, interest would also be raised at first ; but 
whether it would continue to be raised would depend on 
certain things which would probably not be the same 
under a competitive as a Trust system, namely, the state 
of industrial stability and the co-relative state of the 
speculative spirit, the state of invention, of foreign trade 
and of the extent of foreign investments to develop 
production in other countries. 

(4) That the question of wages, so difficult even 
uiidesthe present system, half competitive, half of combi- 
nation, would not bo more difficult on the whole under 
' a Trust system ; and that self-interest would prevent 
a redaction of wages below former levels, from the in- 
crea.<<ingly clear perception of intelligent managers that 
good labour is worth high wages, and inferior labour 
> often dear at the price,” though low ; that accordingly 
wages might, (eteris parihus^ be as high as under the 
existing order, though Trade Unions would* occupy a 
less strong position than at present to enforce their 
desires by a strike, without beit>g entirely liclple.ss; 
that the employment of the working classes would 
probably be more steady, though their sense of indepen- 
dence might not be so strong. 

These general theoretical conclusions arc afterwards 
compated with the results of some of the more nota- 
ble American experiments in Trusts, as gathered from 
American economists, with a view to test their sound- 
ness and applicability to real cases that may ari.se, 
especially in countries under a system of Protection, 
which give a much fuller scope to the evolution of 
Trusts. Invention, 

A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 

BV DR. P. C. ROY, 

Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Ptice^ Cloth bound Rs. 8*4. * * Paper cover Rs. 7-8 

“ It is a completely original production, the subject it 
treats of hq,ving never before been dealt with by anyJ[^ 
Oriental scholar. Dr. Roy has for years been engaged in 
his researches, and has tboroughly'mastored the details 
about the scientific khowledge of the Indo-Aryano, to 
be found in the Vedat^ the PHramtt the Tantras and 
such Sanskrit medical works as Charak and Starvia. 
The author is of opinion that during the middle ages the 
Hindus knew more of chemistry than the Europeans ot 
t^t age. The book is illustrated with interesting draw- 
ings and altogether ii promises to commimd the attention 
of Orientalists ScienMris alike. Pioneer, ^ 
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OURSELVES. 

With this number the Indian Review completes 
its third year of existence. It is no small satis- 
faction to its conductors that within this com- 
paratively short period it should have established 
itself well enough to obtain the steady support of 
the public. The roll of subscribers has been in- 
creasing, and the arrear-list, though inevitable, is 
yet tolerable. 

Encouraged by the support hitherto received, we 
propose to add eight pages, so that from January 
' next we shall give regularly not less than 64 pages 
of reading matter. In view of the importance 
which the problems of industrial and educational 
reform have of late been assuming, it is proposed 
to slightly rearrange the matter, so that more space 
may be devoted to these two topics. Endeavour 
will be made to gather together all the current ideas 
Irelating to these subjects and chronicle all the 
movements that seem likely to be really helpful. 
We need hardly say that the success of the fieview 
is largely in the hands of our subscribers, and we 
hope that those who are in arrears will promptly 
pay up and that all will do their best to increase 
our circulation, so as to enable us to continually 
enhance the usefulness of our journal. 

■ — 6- 0 

Madras Census Report for 1901* 

E are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Madras Government for the volumes of 

the Census Report that they have sent us. 
Despite the fact that tne Report has been a great 
deal cut short, the multitudinous nature of its con- 
tents permits our giving only the main results 
arrivea at. The principal merits of the Report 
are its brevity and the graphic representation 
of statistics in the 35 figures prefixed to it 
whiHh are certainly, as Mr. Francis happily 
puts it, “ a double--distillate of Census.’’ In 
tbtal area Madras Presidency proper is about 

20,000 sq. miles larger than the United Kingdom, 
while in population it is slightly greater than 
the governing Kingdom. The largest and most 
populous district is Vizagapatam, the smallest is 
MatQras City and the least populous is Nilgiris, 
which has less than a fourth of the number 
living in the Madras. The popu- 

lation of the Presidency as a whole has increa^ . 
by millions which stands in glaring contrast 
with the great falling off in the Western Presi- 
dency, £i.iputana Agency and Central India. 
Christians have multiplied more than twice as 
rapidly asT the people themselves ’'and number 
now pvevamillihn, the Roman Catholics, of course. 


predominating. The chapter on Age, Sex, and 
civil condition is as informing as it is interesting. It 
deals in detail with the question, hitherto not 
noticed by previous Census Reports, of the remark- 
able deficiency of females in the seven contiguous 
Districts of Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Bollary, Anantapur and Chingleput. While for 
the Presidency as a whole there are 29 more fe- 
males for every 1,000 males, in these seven Dis- 
tricts there are about 50 less females for every 

1,000 males. A similar disproportion occurs among 
the Nambudris and Embrantiris of Malabar, 
among whom there are only 823 females to every 

1,000 of the other sex. Mr. Francis rightly attri- 
butes the latter to the custom among the Nambu- 
dris (which the Embrantiris imitate) of allowing 
only the eldest son of each family to marry within 
his own caste, the others contractfng alliances with 
Nayar women. But the former is more difficult of 
easy solution. After an interesting discussion Mr. 
Francis concludes thus: There is thus consider- 
able ground for supposing that the deficiency of 
females in the seven Districts to which we have 
been referring is to no small extent due to the 
deaths among young girls which are occasioned 
by forcing maternity upon them while they are 
still immature.” Thus though early marriage 
seems to be in the ascendant in these seven Dis- 
tricts, it is somewhat consoling to see that it 
has died out appreciably in the eighteen others 
and that the proportion of the widow s also has de- 
clined by nearly one-half. “ Among the Brahmans 
as a body ” remarks Mr. Francis, “ the improve- 
ment has been very noticeable. Probably among 
this caste the efforts of the party which has of 
late years been working for reform in this and 
other social customs are gradually •bearing fruit.” 
Education also has made great progress among the 
girls. The Census infirmities of insanity, blind- 
ness, deafmutism and leprosy also show somedecline. 
The language of the Presidency as might be expect- 
ed, is mainly Dravidian, over 92| p. c. speaking 
one or other of its dialects. A chapter is devoted 
to the study of the effect of the caste system on the 
Hindus of to-day, its present condition, and the 
changes which are taking place in it. The caste 
glossary appended to this chapter is an important 
contribution towards the work of the etbnogra- 
phie survey of India now in progress under 
the direction of Mr. H. H. Risley. The 
last chapter shows that 69 p. 0 . of th^^ 
total population live by agriculture and 3i p c. by 
cotton weaving. In oonolusion we congratulate Mr. 
Francis on his short and able Report and heartily 
commend it to <alt who are interested m tne 
progress of this presidency. 
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The Gftekwar on Indian Industries* 


We print elsewhere the full text of the admi- 
rable address delivered by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda on the occasion of the opening 
of the Industrial Exbibiton at Ahmedabad. It 
deserves to be read by all who have at heart the 
prevention of the serious economic evils which are 
at present threatening the country. For other 
reasons also we welcome the pronouncement of His 
Highness on this very important question of the 
day. Those who in common with us have shared 
the feeling of humiliation at the sight of the native 
Princes being lectured to and admonished by 
Viceroys for failure to discharge efficiently the 
duties pertaining to them as responsible rulers of 
States should have ample reason to congratulate 
themselves on the existence among us of a ruler 
of the type of His Highness. The Gaekwar has 
received the unbounded admiration of his country- 
men for his genuine patriotism and liberal culture 
in the possession of which he has few 
or no equals amongst his class, and the present 
noteworthy address has but served to enhance, if 
that were possible, His Highness’s reputation 
as the premier. Indian prince of modern times. 

The chief merit of His Highness’s address at 
Ahmedabad is its boldness and impartiality. If 
he blames the people for their apathy, for their 
mutual suspicion, their want of business-like 
habits, and scolds them in no undisguised 
language for failures in the past, he does 
80 in no spirit of superciliousness and fault- 
finding, but with the spirit of a great patriot to 
stir them up again to realise the historic great- 
ness of their country. He is also more than any 
others in the country alive to the fact that, 
under the present circumstances, no industrial 
development of a serious nature can be expected 
to take place without the active assistance and 
sympathetic co-operation of the Government. 

The Gaekwar protests against the theory that 
there is anything like an inherent inferiority in 
the tropical races in the modern struggle for 
f existence. “ To suppose that any nation «oan 
be shut out from the operation of the Law of 
^volution is utterly unscientific and absurd in the 
i*ght of history.’’ Believing firmly in the truth 
, progress and encouraged by the great, 

jjork which the master minds pf this ancient land 
m the past achieved in the domain of reli- 
*rts and morals and also in the 
ttie-field, the Gaekwar believes that the depres- 
J>n and apathy of the past will in no way stand 
* permanent bar to the ituLustrial regeneration of ‘ 


the country. In accounting for the causes of our 
present industrial depression, while making due 
allowances for the philosophical national tempera- 
ment of the people which does not adequately 
realize the practical demands of modern life and 
the other defects in the national character wtiich 
have unfortunately stood in the way of active indus- 
trial enterprise, the Gaekwar goes into the matter 
a little deeper and adduces a further reason, name- 
ly, the disastrous effect which the acquisition of 
political power by the East India Company and 
the absorption of India into a growing British 
Empire, has had on the industries of the country. 

Nobody can quarrel with the tone and the spirit 
of this masterly address, which is at once bold, 
comprehensive and impartial. There is one point 
to which, however, we should like to draw attention. 
It has been suggested by some critics that the 
Gaekwar’s address is pessimistic in tone. We 
venture to observe there could be no more errone- 
ous view of the Gaekwar’s position. Can the 
following be the utterance of a peeisimist ? 

We despair too easily. Let us remember that we must 
expect failures at first ; but that it is those who Ifeam 
from failure that succeed. Moreover as any one may' 
learn from a survey of the present state of Industry, 
there is evidence that some do succeed. We have not, of 
coarse, made the most of our opportunities, but it is 
worth while remembering that something has been done 
because it shows us what it is possible to do, and encou- 
rages us to do it. 

And again : 

If therefore, I have dwelt upon onr old manufactures 
and commerce and the way in which they were crushed, 
it is not with the unprofitable object of airing an old 
grievance, but in order to point out that there is no rea- 
son for this discouraging view of ourselves. 

Surely this is by no means pessimism, but 
sober optimism which does not fail to note the' 
difficulties which beset the path of this much need-\ 
ed reform. The Gaekwar is addressing his own coun- 
trymen. Actuated by a feeling of genuine patriotism 
for the land of his birth, proud of the historic^ 
greatness which lies atits back, mourning for the ’ 
deplorable situation of the present, burning wi|^ 
noble ambition to achieve greatness in the future, 
he no doubt paints vividly the faults of his country- ’ 
men and lays great stress on them ; but such ■ 
criticism is that of a sincere friend whose sole 
desire is to whip up his apathetic brethren to 
activity. 

An Index far Vol. Ill of the Indian Bemw is in'^ 
type and wiU he sent with the January number. 
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THE INMAN REVIEW. 


THE POOR MAM’S BURDEN IN INDIA. 


HEN the Editor was good enough to ask 
me to contribute to his excellent ni^a- 
aine, it so happened that the debate on 
the Indian Budget had just been published, and 
Sir Henry Fowler^s renewed attack on the Salt 
Tax encourages me to hope that the psychological 
moment may have arrived for another assault on 
that monumental iniquity. Unfortunately, as Lord 
George Hamilton apologetically pointed out, the 
tax does not seem to be viewed by the educated and 
influential natives with the same feelings of abhor- 
rence which actuate — may I say really intelli- 
gent people who can appreciate injustice even if 
it does not affect themselves ? The first thing to 
be done, therefore, is to convert, (if they still 
need conversion) the educated readers of a journal 
like the “ Indian Eeview ” who may not have 
had much personal experience of the oppressive 
nature of the Salt Monopoly as it is administered 
in India amongst the dumb masses. 

Not that the higher orders do not suffer also ; 
but the evil effects in their case are somewhat 
obscure and mostly escape thmr notice altogether. 
They can always get enough salt for their daily 
wants and it does not occur to them how many 
industries are strangled, how agriculture itself is ^ 
injured to an unknown extent and how cattle 
and'^^’men suffer in health for want of an 
wutinted iupply of salt. There are people, of 
course, now-a-days who say salt is a poison — as no 
doubt it is if taken in sufficient quantity— but the 
great majority stUl believe, and are justified in be- 
lil^ng, that it is an absolute necessary of life, 
especially amongst a people so largely vegetarian 
as the natives of India. 

But it may be argued that even though it is a* 
necessary of life there is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not make it a monopoly, or, in 
other words, treat it as national property. Many 
people, (as pointed out by Mr. Campbell,) think that 


coal gas and Water should be national property 
administered by the Government for the benefit 
of all ; and, as one who has distinct leanings to- 
wards Land Nationalisation in some form or other, 
I cannot refuse to admit that the salt mines of a 
country, and perhaps the salt manufactured from 
sea water, may very properly belong to the nation ; 
but only on the understanding that the salt is sold 
at as cheap a rate as possible, and that there is the 
least possible interference with old women who 
evaporate a little earth-salt fw home consumption 
and not for sale. The land of India is, in one sense, 
a Government monopoly, because no one can culti- 
vate an acre of it without having paid the Govern- 
ment for the privilege ; but the Government does 
not attempt to cultivate the land by means of an 
army of official harpies : it makes it over to the peo- 
ple to cultivate as they please at a ** rental ” more or 
less settled on certain tolerably well-known prin- 
ciples. 

It is so long since I was actively engaged in 
the work of sending poor old women to jail, 
(where they Were better boused and fed and more 
comfortable than they bad ever been in their lives 
before,) for so-called ** offences ” against the Salt 
Law that it is difficult for me to say anything 
very ** up-to-date ” on the subject, so that I am 
the more inclined to welcome the advent of an 
ally like Sir Charles Dilke, whose striking speech 
affords ample material for more quotation. Let us 
hope be may not forget the subject when, (if ever) 
the liberal party again come into power. He said, 
and I hope all the liberal and progressive young 
Indians will note it carefully, that ** in years of 
“ what are called prosperity by the Secretary of 
** State, we have been unable to diminish, still loss 
abolish a tax which has all along been, by the 
“ admission of the House of Commons, probablj 
•* one of the worst ever levied in the eivUized worUt 
“ a tax distinctly admitted by the Government of 
“ India for the last thirty years as one which sub- 
“ tracted from the^ealth of India in a most 
•* marked way. The slackness of the oonsumptw® 
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of salt,!’ (be went on) through the heaviness 
of the tax tends directly to the ill-health of the 
** people in a way not known to the people of 
other countries. The right Hon. gentleman, the 
“ member for Wolverhampton, (Sir Henry Eowler) 
** spoke of the salt tax as having been reduced. 
“ It weuf reduced at the time of which he spoke, 
“ but, however greatly it was reduced in one pro- 
** vince, it was increased in a greater degree in 
every other part of the Empire ; and that tax 
which has again increased in 1888 has not yet 
“ been repealed or even diminished to the former 
level.” I reproduce these words of Sir Charles Dilke 
because they are, so far as I remember, the first 
evidence we have had that any statesman of the 
first rank has gone so far as to contemplate the 
repeal of this most obnoxious Tax, and it is repeal 
alone that will really cure the evils wrought by the 
monopoly. 1 have also drawn special attention to 
Sir Charles’s description of the Salt Tax as being 
in the deliberate judgment of the House of Com- 
mons ** one of the worst ever levied in the civilis- 
ed world ” because I should not myself have 
ventured to say anything worse of it, and I was 
not aware that the British House of Commons had 
committed itself to that very decided opinion. 
Holding such an opinion, how strange it seems 
that the same House should allow it to go on and 
even increase in virulence. 

No one expects any tax to be faultless, much less 
acceptable to the taxpayer ; but there is something 
to be said for most taxes, whereas scarcely any one, 
except the late Sir Bivers Thompson, Lieutenant 
Clovernor of Bengal, has ever had a good word to 
say for the Salt Tax. Sir Bivers, indeed, went so 
far as to say that he did not believe anyone had 
ever questioned that salt was a proper and legiti- 
mate subject for taxation ; and this he said not 
many years after the abolition of the tax had been 
discussed at considerable length by many corres- 
pondents in “ the Times ” (August 1875), His 
arguments were, however, ‘ demolished ’, (as ob- 
served by the “ Madras Blail” at the time,) by 


Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) and the Viceroy 
who “ was evidently aware of the intimate connec- 
tion between cheap salt “and scientific agri- 
culture”, and there is now scarcely any difference 
of opinion amongst intelligent people as to the 
desirability of getting rid of it or at least reducing 
it enormously as soon as India can shew a ih€Qj> 
surplus. But this can only be done by raising the 
five millions otherwise; and, as far as one can see, 
the only plan is for the sixty millions of people 
who are admitted, (even by Mr. Digby,) to be 
really prosperous to pay it. It is only 15 rupees a 
year amongst twelve of them and might easily be 
assessed on the payers of Income Tax plus the 
Zemindars (who are exempt from the incidence of 
the regular Income Tax) under the name (in 
Madras) of “ Uppuvari,” or some such distinguish- 
ing title. It seems hopeless to expect to get rid of 
it on any other terms, and there can be little doubt 
that it would be well worth the while of the pros- 
perous classes to compound for unlimited salt by 
guaranteeing the Q-overnment their five millions 

sterling. Their agricultural and other industries 
would prosper so amazingly with an unstinted sup- 
ply of salt that they would probably benefit by the 
change even pecuniarily, because it must be re- 
membered that the well-to-do classes are in all 
probability already responsible for the consumption 
of nearly half the salt that is eaten : it is only the 
poor who are mercilessly stinted in their supply 
and who suffer accordingly from all sorts of dis- 
eases. As I said once in the “ Madras Mail ” what 
“ would the mercantile classes say to an income 
tax of 4 per cent on their gross income ? And yet 
“ that (according to Mr.— now Sir— -James Oaini) 
“ is the precise equivalent of the lax they consider 
“ so admirably suited to the half-starved millions 
“ of India of whom it has been said by a very high 
“ authority that they scarcely ever have really 
“enough to eat and are always on the verge of 
“starvation.” Five millions sterling divided amongst 
Mr. Digby’s prosperous sixty millions would be 
little more than one rupee apiece or the equivalent 
of, say, 40 lbs. of salt at the present rate— not much 
more than double the allowance that is generally 
considered sufficient for health, and probably not 
more than many of them actually consume, (or 
waste,) at present. 

J. B. PflHWIKOTOir, 
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DELHI : THE ROYAL CITY OF INDIA. 


BLHI is the royal city of India par excellence 
and by antiquity, for her may be made the 
unique claim of being the oldest Imperial 
City in existence. Where are her contemporary 
capitals, Memphis, and Thebes with her hundred 
gates ? Level with the dust of the desert, or known 
only by those gigantic wrecks of 

* Temples, Palaces, and Piles stupendous. 

Whose very ruins are tremendous*. 

Where is proud Nineveh, and Babylon, with her 
hanging gardens and towers ? They are “ the 
dwelling palace of Dragons, without an inhabi- 
tant.** And classic Greece, and Imperial Rome* 
and tragic Jerusalem, these, though living cities, 
still were but in the swaddling hands of infancy 
when the capital of India was already hoar with 
age, when her poet-priests chanted the Veda and 
« praised Him, whom the starry heavens declare.* 
The difficulty is to realize the marvellous antiquity 
of Delhi when we still see her in vigorous vitality 
and beauty. She seems to embody that subtle, 
indescribable, charm of India which all Europeans 
acknowledge, but none can cj^efine. Wherein does 
the charm lie ? Partly perhaps in the juxtaposition 
of past and present. In the glamour of an old- 
world flavour side by side with to-day. In the 
* ekkit^jolting along by the steam-engine ; in the 
coolie in his loin-cloth carrying a telegram ; in 
the dainty dishes “ fit for a King,** yet cooked by a 
bundle of sticks on a couple of bricks. It is 
the surprise, the novelty, the mingling of the 
primative and the present, wherein lies much of 
the indefinable cbarm of Indian life. This element 
is totally absent from the pushing capitals of 
Europe, and gives tP us Europeans a delightful 
sense of freshness and int erest in India. And of 

^^Compate remarkable resemblauce with Hebrew Fetlm 
XIX. 1 . The ‘heavens* fieolare the glory of God 1 Ad ssj', 
AlsoPshVlUa* 


this element Delhi is the incarnation. The most 
aristocratic, ancient, and patrician city in the 
world, she is yet throbbing with the current life of 
to-day. Other ancient capitals there are as Edin- 
burgh, Athens, Borne, but they are, as said above 
but children compared with the capital of Pandu. 
Let us briefly glance around her. 

Delhi was founded by Tudisthira son of Pandu, 
about the 15th century B. 0., its early name 
being Indra Prestha or Indrapat — the Indahara 
of Pfolemy. It stood on the banks of the Jumna, 
and the ruins of the ancient city are still strewn 
between modern Delhi and the Kutub Minar. 
There still stands on the old sife the Port of 
Indrapat, or Purana Killa, whose walls are about 
a mile in circuit and have the appearance of 
great antiquity. Within it is the Killa Kona 
Mosque, one of the most satisfactory buildings of 
its class in India, says Fergusson, the critic of 
architecture. Every detail was fitted to its place 
and purpose. * We forget the Hindu except in 
its delicacy, and we recognize one of the completed 
architectural styles of the world.* It is one of the 
most exquisite mosques near Delhi. It is said to 
have been begun by Humaun, the Mogul Em- 
peror, and completed by his deposer, the Afghan 
Sher Shall, 1640, 

Two more of Delhi*8 ancient treasures are the 
• Pillars of Asoka, taken there by the good Emperor 
Feroz Shah, who placed one in his hunting 
Palace, in the north west end of Delhi, where 
Hindu Bao*8 hou8e][now stands, and the other he 
placed ii^ his City Palace, and it still stands in 
the Kotila, once the citadel of the Palace-Fort. 
It is inscribed with the famous edicts, against 
the taking of life ; vain festivities ; ordering 
religious toleration : the duty of munificence, and 
, so on and dated B. C. 298. We must note the 
singular liberal-mindedness of the Sultan Feroz 
Shah, who though himself a Moslem could thus 
honour these Buddhist remains, emulative of the 
broad-souled BuddluKliimself: For rarely indeed 
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do we find a Moslem Sovereign of Delhi other 
than a bigot — there are, so far as 1 remember, but 
three Emperors in all her Moslem dynasties who 
were not intolerant ot Hindus, viz., Feroz Shah, 
Buber and Akbar — and curiously enough, they 
are in other respects also the finest sovereigns 
wbo ever ruled in India. 

As W6 are looking at antiquities let us take the 
next in order of age, the Iron Pillar at old Delhi, 
one o£ the most curious antiquities in India.^ It 
stands near Kutub's Mosque near the celebrated 
Kiitab Minar,one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Its age is not yet finally settled, or its object* 
It is a solid shaft of wrought iron, 422 feet high, 
and the question is, how are there no signs 
of rust ? Can iron merchants of the present day 
explain ? The Kutab Minar itself stands in the old 
Hindu City of Prithivi Raj, the last Hindu Emperor 
of Delhi, and is named after the first Moslem 
occupier of the throne, Kutab. But Kutab ‘seems 
to have simply adapted a previously existing tower 
for a minar— the building is admittedly Hindu, 
and the local tradition is that it was built by 
Prithivi Raj as a tower whence his daughter might 
view the sacred Jumna. Others hold that it was 
built as a Tower of Victory by the Moslems on the 
conquest of Delhi. 

Much is here amidst the ruins of the Hindu 
capital of a thousand years ago had we time and 
space to loiter, but] we must return to the newer 
city. And as we go we cannot fail to be impress- 
ed by the scene of immense desolation around us« 
For 45 square miles around, the ground is strew'n 
with the ruins of dead cities. For the present 
Delhi has been the seventh city of the name. 

As we near the town within a few miles, we 
are struck with the. beautiful building known as 
Humaun's tomb. Its plan was later adopted for 
the Taj at Agra, amplified and decorated, but 
many prefer the chaste purity of this noble rcauso- 
to the more elaborate Taj. Huroaun and 
^is beloved Begum Hamida sleep within it. An 


episode of more recent days connected with it may 
be mentioned. At the last storming of Delhi 1857, 
when the Fort and Palace fell, the old rebel King 
Bahadur Shah and his family fied for relugQ to 
the dark vaults of Humaun’s tomb. Here thpy 
were hunted up next day, by Hodson, Commander 
of a small body of splendid Sikh * Guides.' After 
some hours ' conference with the old King he at 
last surrendered, and was granted his worthless 
old life and thut of his intriguing wife and her son. 
He was conducted back to the Palace at Delhi, and 
once more entered the great hall of audience of 
his fathers, was received in state by the British 
Representative, and conveyed to prison. A few 
months later, as every body knows, he was exiled 
to Rangoon and died there in 1862. But his 
sons, the two Princes of Delhi, were yet to be 
dealt with, and for them Hodson returned to 
Humaun's tomb where they were in hiding. 
The large gardens surrounding it were filled with 
a threatening crowd of followers, the scum of 
the city and palace. Hodson had but 100 of 
his troops with him, while the crowd numbered 
7,000, but with dauntless daring he ordered the 
crowd to disarm, while he and his little band sat 
unmoved in their saddles, and to emphasize 
his coolness he puffed a cigar. Only a 
British born could achieve such sublime auda- 
city ! One man to 700, — it was the very exal- 
tation of ‘ cheek', ! yet his very daring 
seemed to stagger the crowd, they quietly sur- 
rendered their arms, w^hich were piled in wag- 
gons and sent to the city— but the two Princes 
were shot by Hodson’s pistol. It is possible the 
rabble when they recovered from their astonish- 
ment would have attempted a rescue, even though 
disarmed; or it is possible Hodson thirsted to 
avenge the murder of his countrymen and inno- 
cent ladies in the Palace done by the consent of 
these Princes on the 10th and 11th of that me^- 
morable May in which the mutiny broke out at 
Delhi. Tliere was hot blood at the time and just 
indignation, and these Princes if tried by Conrt- 
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Martial would in any case be condemned to death. 
Their bodies were exposed in Chanderi Oliowle, the 
main street of Delhi, for some days, as a terror to 
evil doers, and the back of the mutiny was broken. 
And there is no doubt but that any one who had 
anything to lose rejoiced at the return of British 
rule. It is the lawless and the landless who are 
generally the leaders in treacherous rebellions. 
And it is well known that the Native Chiefs of 
most power and influence were the most loyal. I 
believe every Indian gentleman living wishes 
us knowing that British Power is the must 
equitable and just ever known in India. We 
have neither racial nor religious animosity — in fact 
I believe that in race we are brothers in blood. 
Nowhere is the difference between British and 
Eastern conquest more appar^^nt than in the 
treatment of the capital city of Delhi. Even in, 
successive Hindu conquests though we do 
not know ail of their doings we know that the 
victor (jemolished city after city, and built 
another on its ruins. When the Moslems suc- 
ceeded the Hindus they likewise destroyed the 
beautiful city of Prithivi B»j, and used the ma- 
terials of his exquisite Palace to build the Kutab 
Mosque, whose forest of beautifully-carved Pillars 
witnesses to its former glopy. ('1194). Similarly 
when Patan and Turki succeeded each other) their 
dynasties usually began by building a city for * 
themselves after wrecking the conquered one. 
But still worse was it in the 17th century 
when Delhi was three times sacked. First by 
Nadir Shah, who stole the famous Peacock Throne 
and looted Delhi to the extent of 70 to 80 millions 
sterling in gold and jewels. Then by the 
Af^an, Ahmed Shah Durani. Then by the 
Mahrattas who tore down the solid silver ceiling 
of the Palace and carried off whatever was worth- 
taking. But when the British came they took 
nothing ; but Power only — they re-instated the 
old King held in captivity by the powerful Mahrat- 
tas, and set themselves to establishing law and 
order. The grand old Palace of the Moguls they 


have left as they found it, sadly marked indeed 
by the traces of the tragedies it has passed 
through, but not wantonly destroyed. The 
Diwin^i'KhaSf or Hail of Audience, with its 
beautiful marble colonnades is perhaps the finest 
Hall in the world. This magnificent Palace is 
three thousand feet lung and eighteen hundred feet 
broad— and in its great court there is space for ten 
thousand horsemen ! A fitting home for the 
G-rand Moguls. It is now looked after by the 
British Eaj, in the form of his representative in 
scarlet tunic and glittering bayonet, that sweet 
innocent, the British soldier. 

The Mosques of Delhi and of some of her Jain 
temples are also extremely beautiful, the gleam of 
their marble domes and lofty minarets looking 
like those of a city in fairyland against the clear 
blue sky. There is indeed a general aspect of 
queenliness, of majesty, and massive strength 
combined with elegance about Delhi, which make 
her in appearance as in fact an Imperial City. 
This, with the aroma of the old world about her ; 
the fragrance of the Vedic Age ; the lustre of 
Vikramaditya’s reign, studded with its Nine Geras 
of learning ; the halo of Siladitya's piety ; the 
sheen of Jlajput chivalry ; the sound of Mogul 
pageantry and pomp — all this as it streams down 
the echoing halls of the centuries blent with the 
practical bustle of to-day, make Delhi the very 
embodiment, as we said before, of the indefinable 
charm of India. 

At the present moment she is dressed for the 
transformation scene, and is a colony of camps. 
All the Powers and the Potentates of Hindustan 
are on her stage, and the scene is like a canvas- 
covered sea ; as if Madras harbour were apparell- 
ed for an Imperial Regatta. Not thousands, but 
millions throng around her, gathered there to 
place upon the brow of the British King» fke 
heir of all her dynasties, the historic Crown of 

Pandu and of Baber. 

^ Loiig live the King ! 

Fbbldsbio Babb. 
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^ j, [ALL ltI9HT8 R89BBVBD]. 

rn miAM LAND QUESTION. -U. 

(^Contimved frm page GO4 of the October number.) 

‘NOETHBEN INDIA. 

Allahabad and some neighbouring districts were 
ceded by the Nawab of Ondli to the British in 
1801, and Agra and other districts were conquered 
from the Mahrattas in 1803. The British Govern- 
ment pledged themselves by Act and Proclam(\tion 
to conclude a Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues in these ceded and conquered districts.* 
Lord Minto insisted on the measure, as a violation of 
the pledge would be inconsistent, he said, “with the 
maintenance of the faith of Government so publicly 
and so solemnJy.pledged to the landlords. ” fAnd 
his successor, the Marquis of Hastings, once more 
urged “a Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed 
Jiimma, or of an assessment determinable by a fixed 
and invariable rate.”t The Court of Directors 
however violated the pledge, and declined to 
surrender their prospective profits by concluding 
a Permanent Settlement. 

Eegulation VIl of 1822 was then passed, and 
the State claimed 83 per cent, of the rental of the 
landlords. In a few years it was found that the 
claim was harsh and impracticable. 

To Lord William Bentinck is due the credit of 
introducing long terms of settlements in Northern 
India, and somewhat moderating the State- 
demand. The settlement of Northern India com- 
menced by Eobert Merttiiis Bird in 1833 was 
concluded in 1849, and for the first time gave the 
agricultural population some relief from frequent 
harassment and excessive demands. The State- 
demand was reduced to 6B per cent, of the rental. 
The settlement ^as made for 30 years. Where 
Village Communities existed, they were to pay 
^he revenue through their headmen ; in other 

* Regulation XXV of 1803 and IX of 1805. 

t Minute, dated 11th July 1812. 

; Revenue Letter, dated 16th September 1820. 


places the settlement was mode with landlords. 
And it is to the credit of Eobert Bird that in 
spite of the decision of the Court of Directors he 
deliberately recorded his opinion, not once but 
a dozen times over, that w'here the Districts were 
fully cultivated and duly assessed, the settlement 
of the land revenue which he made should (except 
in so far as it might be affected by future canal 
irrigation) be considered permanent and pei^petml,* 
It is needless to add that this recommendation from 
the Father of Land Settlements in Northern India 
was quietly disregarded by the Court of Directors ! 

A further impravement was made under the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie. The State- 
demand of 66 per cent, of the rental was found 
to be harsh and excessive, and it was reduced to 
50 per cent, of the rental by the famous “Saharan- 
pur Eules ” passed in 1855. Eule XXXVI de- 
clared that “ the Oovernment have determined * * 
to limit the demand of the State to 50 per cent, of 
the average net assets.’’ 

Then came the administration of the illustrious 
Lord Canning. And after the East India Company 
with its Court of Directors had been abolished in 
1858, Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India 
under the Crown, dared to recommend once more a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue for all 
India. Lord Lawrence, when he became Viceroy, 
supported this recommendation. Sir Charles Wood, 
the first Secretary of State for India, considered it 
a sound measure, “ calculated to accelerate the 
development of the resources of India, and to 
ensure in the highest degree the welfare and con- 
tentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s 8abjects.”t 
Sir Staffoi-d Northcote, a later Secretary of State 
for India, also supported the proposal “ in consi- 
deration of the great importance of connecting the 
interests of the proprietors of the land with the sta- 
bility of the British Government.'’4^ For a time, India 
seemed to be on the eve of obtaining that boon 

* Report dated 21st January 1842. Paragraphs 25, 39, 
72,92,134, 136, 138, 178, &c. 

f Despatch of 9th July 1862. 

t Despatch of 23rd March 1867 . 

78 
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which was calculated to foster agricultural pros- 
perity, stimulate agricultural indiustry, and save 
the people against the worst effects of recurring 
famines. But time passed on ; the benevolent 
spirit which inspired Indian administrators, both 
in England and in India, during the first years of 
the direct administration of the Crown, disappeared 
as modern Imperialism gradually took its place ; 
the desire to promote “ the welfare and content- 
ment of all classes ” and to connect the interests 
of the proprietors with the stability of the British 
Government ” lost its force as the Empire became 
stable; and the proposal of n#Permanent Settle- 
ment for all India, made by Lord Canning in 1862, 
was finally rejected by the India Office in 188J3. 

The “ Saharanpur Rules ” remained. The 
State-demand was limited to one-half of the rental. 
But this rule too was applied in a way which, 
to say the least, was not creditable to tlie Govern- 
ment. The Government demanded, from landlords 
notone-half of their actual rental, but one-half of 
the prospective and potential rental of their 
estates, which might be anything ! The Memona- 
lists of 1900 urged that the rule should be honest- 
ly worked, and the Government demand should be 
one-half of the actual rental. On this point. Lord 
Curzon’s decision is clear, Ample and satisfactory. 
“ The assessments,” says Lord Curzon, “ have 
ceased to be made upon prospective assets.” * 

0«e evil remains. It is useless limiting the 
Government demand to one-half of the rental, if 
the Government takes power to impose local cesses 
on the rental value to an indefinite extent in addi- 
tion to the land revenue. These local cesses which 

•^Land Revenue Resolution dated 16th January 1903, 
Paragraph 38. And Sir Anthony Macdonell said be- 
fore the Currency Committee that the Government does 
not now, for the purpose of assessing revenue, make any 
calculations as to the theoretical or possible rents of 
fields, but takes about one-half of the actual rental which' 
the landlord secures from his tenants. [Minutes 
of Evidence, Vol. I. P. 211]. Nevertheless landlords in 
Northern India complain that the professed rule of 
accepting one-hklf the actual rental is not always carried 
out by Settlement Officers in practice ; and they cite 
inistanees in which such officers assess estates on 
** theoreMbal or possible rents ” which landlords cawwt 
and are not allowed to levy from cultivators. 


were almost nominal when the Saharanpur Rules 
were passed have risen to about 1 2 per cent, on the 
Land Revenue (or 6 per cent, on the Rental) with- 
in the last half a century. Therefore, while the 
landlord assures himself that the British Govern- 
ment will leave him one-half of the rental under 
tlie Saharanpur Rules, he deceives himself ; and 
the NKord of promise which is addressed to his ear 
is broken to his hope ! Is it not possible to free 
the land (virtually the only source of the nation’s 
subsistence) from these increasing and irrilating 
assessments? Is it not possible in tlie words of 
Lord Salisbury so to change the Indian fiscal 
system that “ the cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole national charge ?” Ho will 
be a wise and a great administraW vxho will give 
to the agricultural people of India the assurance of 
some clear, definite, intelligible limit of the Govern- 
ment demand on the produce of the soil,— a limit 
which the peasant as well as the landlord will 
easily comprehend, and which the Settlement 
Officer and the Revenue Collector will strictly 
adhere to. 

THE PUNJAB. 

The Punjab was annexed in 1849, and the mistake 
of over-assessment w'as committed in this as in othiT 
Provinces. The Slate-demand was fixed, at first, 
at one-third the produce of the soil. This demand 
was found to be exces.sive and unworkable, and 
was reduced to one- fourth, and then to one-sixth 
of the produce. Lahore and Amritsar Divisions 
were settled between 1860 and 1870 on this 
principle, and in later settlements one-half of the 
customary rents was accepted as the Government 
demand. “ A full fair rent, paid by a tenant-at- 
will ” is accepted as the net produce of his field,* 
and the Government demand is fixed at one-hah 
of this rent. This is a safer ground of calculation ^ 
than the theoretical calculation, based on an 
examination of the soil, followed in Madras and n: 
Bombay, And much hardship and over-assessment 
in Bombay and MsSras would have been avoided 

* Assessment Instructions of 1893, Rule VI. 
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if this simple rule of demanding htilf the customary 
rents had been adopted in those Provinces.* 

A Land Revenue Act was passed for tiie Punjab 
in 1871, and an improved Act vias subsequently 
passed in 1887. About one-half of the landlords 
ill the Punjab are petty landholders who cultivate 
their own fields, while the rest of the country 
is owned by large landlords whose estates are cul- 
tured by tenants. The wise rule of long settle- 
ments for thirty years, which has been followed in 
Northern India, Bombay, and Madras; for half a 
century and more, has been unwisely modified 
by Lord George Hamilton in the case of the Pun- 
jab and the Central Provinces of India. He ruled 
in 1895 that the term of settlements for the last 
named Provinces should be 20 years only. The 
modification is ungenerous and unjustified by the 
reasons which have been urged ; and there is some 
ground for hope that the old 30 years' rule will once 
more be accepted for all the settled provinces of 
India. In reply to the Memorial of 1900, already 
referred to, Lord Curzon writes : “ whether these 
considerations, justifying a shorter term of settle- 
ment than 30 years, apply with sufficient force to 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces at the 
present time ; and if they do apply at the present 
time, whether the force of their application will 
diminish with the pa8sug<3 of time, are weighty 
questions to which careful attention will bo given 
by the Government of India upon a suitable 
occasion. "t 


*This was suggested by Sir Loui.s Mallet as long ago 
as 1875. “ If rent,— economic rent pure and simple,— 
18 alone to be taxed, why instead of costly, cumbious, 
capricious, and whcu'all is said, most ineffectual settle- 
ment system, we cannot leave the Jissessments to take 
care of themselves, and take whatever percentage on the 
rental of the land we want, wherevei* we find it. I can 
only suppose that the answer would be that in truth the 
ntty per cent, of the net produce has been a mere paper 
instouction, n fiction which has had very little to do 
the actual facta of the administration, and in 
WQ>cttcethe rates levied have often absorbed the whole 
and not infrequently, I mspeet encroached on pro- 
” Minute on Indian Land Revenue, dated 3rd 
i^ebruary 1876. 

Land Revenue Resolution, dated 16th 
’'anoary 1902, Paragraph 18. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The first comprehensive Settlement of the 
Central Provinces was made from 1863 to 1867. 
The Malguzars of the Province were recognized 
as the proprietors of the soil, and the Settlement 
was made with them ostensibly on the principle 
of the Saharan pur Rules under which the Govern- 
ment demanded half the rental of estates as the 
land revenue. 

The rental, however, which was taken as the 
basis of assessment, was not the actual rental. 
It was fixed by some process which is obscured by 
contradictory official accounts ; * but the result 
was that the Government virtually “ evaded " the 
Saharanpur Rli1{*8, and demanded a revenue larger 
than one-half of the actual rental of the estates. As 
the settlement was made however, for thirty years, 
the hardship caused at first was gradually removed, 
as cultivation and rents increased. 

When the time approached for the next general 
Settlement of 1893, Mr. Mackenzie then Chief 
Commissioner, felt unwilling to bind himself by the 

♦ I stated on a previous occasion that in this 
Settlement onc-third of the gross produce of the soil was 
fixed as the rent payable by cultivators to landlords. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Fraser holds that this statement is a 
mistake, and that the rents were fixed by landlords and 
tenants, not by Government Officers (Paras 4 to 7 of 
Mr. Fraser’s Note, which forms an enclosure to Lord 
Curzon’s Land Resolution of 16th January 1902 ) I can 
only say in reply that the statement I made is based on 
ofticial recoids, extracts of which are in my possession. 
(See for instance Mr. Russell’s Jubbulpur Settlement 
Kepoit, published 1867, page 63.) In any case 
Mr. Fra.ser’s statement that rents were fixed “ by 
landlords and tenants, sometimes assisted by a sub- 
ordinate Government Officer” is distinctly contra- 
dicted by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie’s Report No. 601 S 
dated 18th May 1887 in which it is stated that the 
"rental value of each Mahal was in fact determined by the 
comparison of a number of statistical inferences, the 
principal of which was that obtained by the application 
o.f soil rates to the areas under difilerent soils in a vilUge 
which yielded the soil-rate rental. Whether this rental 
corresponded in any way with the real rental of the 
Mahal depended on the extent to which rents rose in the 
proceedings taken for rent adjustmentafter the assessment 
was given out.” Mr. Mackenzie was the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces in 1887 when he wrote this * 
Mr. Fraser was the Chief Commissioner in 1901 when he 
wrote his note. Who is correct ? There are reasons for 
believing that Mr. Mackenzie correctly described the 
process adopted in 1863—67, and Mr. Frazer is wrong 
when he states that rents were fixed by landlords and 
tenants sometimes assisted by a subordinate Government 
officer.” 
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half -rental Kule ; and found it difficult to evade 
. it in the manner in which it had been evaded in 
1863. In his letter No. 531 S, dated 18th May 
1887, which warf signed by his Secretary 
Mr. Fuller, now Chief Coiniiiissioner of Assam, 
he said 

” It must moreover be realized that the system of settle- 
ment to which the Government has rrow by law committed 
itself will render it impossible to vmde the operation 
of the lialf-amU Rnle in the manner followed at the 
last settlement. * ♦ It would be safer to abrogate the 
Half-assets Rule altogether than to attempt to evade it 
by the calcnlation of hypothetical an»eU” 

The Government of Lord Dufferin weakly con- 
sented to abrogate the healthy rule, and to fix 
the Government demand between 50 and 65 
per cent, of the rental. It is to the honour of Sir 
Antony Macdonnell, successor of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in the Central Provinces, that he re“ 
duced the maximum to 60 per cent, and did much 
to mitigate the harshness of the new Settlement 
which had already commenced. 

Then came the ungenerous order of Lord 
George Hamilton in 1895, that the period of Settle- 
ment should be reduced from 30 to 20 years. 
Under the illiberal spirit of modern administra- 
tion, the old healthy rules were one by one 
tampered with ; the limit of half the rental was 
increased to 65 or 60 per cent, of the rental ; and 
the period of 30 years was reduced to 20 
years. These are some indications of the spirit 
of modern Imperialism ! 

The famines of 1897 and of 1900 in the Central 
Provinces then came as a terrible lesson. The 
population decreased ; lauds went out of cultiva- 
tion ; the revenue fixed by the Settlement of 1893 
could not be paid. Everywhere revision of the 
ass^sment was then commenced ending generally 
in a reduction of the revenue demand. 

If we cannot improve on the rules of our prede- 
cessors, let us at least be faithful to those they laid 
down in the earlier days of British rule in India. 
Let us abide by the 30 years' rule inlrodoced 
by Lord William ^n tin ck. Let us abide by the 
bal£-tenm[ rule adopted by Lord Dalhousie. Let 


UP. extend to the cultivators of India the security 
which was given to the cultivators of Bengal by 
Lord Canning. Let us explain to the Peasant- 
Proprietors of Madras and Bombay those ** definite 
coivditions^^ on which we seek enhancement of 
revenue, as was done by Lord Kipon. And lastly, 
let us not heap local cesses on the produce of 
the land, thereby silently evading the limits 
which have been placed on the State -demand 
from the soil. There is a cry from one end of 
India to the other that there should be some 
definiteness^ some certaintjf, some limits to the 
Government demand, which the Kevenue Officer 
w'ill recognize, and the humblest cultivators can 
understand and Reckon upon. Let it not be said 
to-day, as was said 45 years ago, that “ the 
Government stands «)ver them with a screw M'bich 
is perpetually turned,” as far as the screw will 
turn. 

Bomesh C. Butt. 

a • 

[ALL KIGHTS'KESBUVBD ] 

SOME SIDE LIGHTS ON IRRIGATION, 


M T is coming to be generally recognised that 
if Sir Arthur Cotton was in the main right 
I in contending for irrigation and irrigation 
and more irrigation. At least it is ' beginning 
to be admitted that a Government w'hich re- 
fuses to commence an irrigation project unless 
4 per cent, clear profit con be expected is not 
doing its duty towards the tax-payer. For fa- 
mine irrigation is of course the only true 
remedy. Bail ways and the like are only pallia- 
tives. Famine means drought, and water is the 
only cure for drought. But even were this not so, 
irrigation pays so enormously in the prosperity of 
the people, in the improvement of the country, of 
cattle, of trees, of wells, that it is the bounden duty 
of Governments to spend the tax-payers' money 
on this object, even^iPtbe direct returns by water- 
rate and enhancement of land revenue do not 
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repay the interest on capital expended. This has 
been obvious to many for a Jong time, but 
strangely enough not to the many of Kevenue 
Officers of India, who should naturally have been 
the first to perceive it. Irrigation Engineers 
have always upheld it and have been accused of 
thinking that there is nothing like leather.” 
The words “ Kurnool Canal” have always been 
considered by obstructives as a perfectly good 
answer to the apostles of irrigation. 

A great change in general opinion is now taking 
place, but before * this gospel can be properly 
resuscitated a few obstructions must be removed. 
One is the above mentioned use of the Kurnool 
Canal as a counter argument.* This canal was 
constructed by an English Company on a guarantee 
much against the wishes of the Madras Govern- 
ment, the reasons which induced the Secretary of 
State to insist on this course being neither clear 
nor creditable. The result of it, however, was that 
the construction was extravagantly carried out, 
many mistakes were made, and a good deal of 
malversation occurted. Had it not been so, the 
returns might have shown a much better propor- 
tion to the capital expenditure. This, however, 
has nothing to do with the main question. The 
extension of irrigation under this canal lias been 
slow. If the rainfall is good the amount of 
water utilised is small. Even in famine years the 
area irrigated has never reached 100,000 acres. 
What is the reason of this ? Some say that the 
soil— black cotton — is unsuitable for irrigation. 
This is on the face of it ridiculous. Black cotton 
soil is irrigated successfully, even eagerly, in 
innumerable places wherever water is available. 
Black cotton soil is irrigated in many sinali patches 
in the adjoining district of Bellary. Even under 
the Kurnool Canal itself thousands of acres of 
It are annually irrigated. This cannot be the reason. 
Others say that the people preTer dry cultivation, 
that it is easier and less expensive, that it brings 
them in all they want. This is true, as far as it 
goes, but it is not the whole truth. Those who 


do irrigate under this canal know that irrigation 
even of dry crops pays much better than dry 
cultivation. Why then do they not irrigate? It is 
human nature to grow riclier, if the means 
are at hand. The truth is that the popula- 
tion is insufficient. There are not enough 
ryots, there is not enough labour, there is not 
enough manure, there is not enough capital. 
Colonisation is what is wanted, and advances 
by Government. So far the only attempt to 
deal with a matter of this importance has 
been to appoint a special Deputy Collector, — 
a remedy apt to provoke a smile. The point is how- 
ever that the Kurnool Canal is a success as far as 
the people near it are concerned. Even as it is, it 
protects a large area from famine and in the 
opinion of many repays already its cost in that 
manner. Therefore the sooner the impression 
that this canal is a failure is removed, the better. 
It need not be a failure. 

Another obstacle to the construction of new 
irrigation works is, strange as it may appear, the 
manjierin which the accounts are kept. These works, 
if of any magnitude, are generally financed by loan 
funds and interest is charged against them at 4 ®/q. 
The works take time to develop, and during 
this time the interest unpaid is added to the capital 
cost. Consequently, by the time a work is fully 
developed it must return a good deal more than 
4 ®/q on the actual cost in order to cover the 
interest and the interest on interest. From the 
gross returns, vix., water-rate and enchancement 
of land revenue, are deducted cost of collection and 
such of the returns as proceed from land previously 
irrigated by old works in the area affected. A credit 
is given for the maintenance of these old supplanted 
works. There would be no objection to all this 
procedure if it were merely a matter of account and 
were not considered as the true commercial aspect 
of the situation. But the Indian Government does 
so consider it and is extremely chary of sanction- 
ing any work in which the net returns thus 
calculated do not show an excess over the total 
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interest on capital. But it is absurd to suppose that 
a private Company m:inaging such a concern on 
strictly commercial lin<‘s would not take credit for 
the other advantagH.s inherent in a canal. A 
company would in the first place* acquire the whole 
area affected by the canal. It would thus benefit 
by the increase in sub-soil water, wliich impn)ves 
unirrigated crops, by the increase in the yield of 
wells, by the increase in trees, in fish, in leaf 
manure. It would also farm the land to its highest 
capacity, spending money freely on it, and would 
receive as return the whole of the enhanced yield. 
Even if it sub-let the land it would make a far hard- 
er bargain than the (xoveniment does, and would 
reserve to itself numerous benefits which the 
Government takes no account of. Managed on 
these lines, irrigation works, would show magni- 
fieent profits. It is not pretended that a Govern- 
ment should adopt the same course as a private 
company. It would be impossible or at the least 
most impolitic. But in calculating profits a 
Government should take these things into account. 
Those who framed the rules were probably un- 
acquainted with the whole facts. They were 
apparently compiled by the Accounts Department 
without the collaboration of Engineers and Kevenue 
Officers. They should undoubtedly be altered so 
as not to blur the facts, and to enable those in 
authority to know the actual situation. 

With these obstacles removed, there would ensue 
a chirfge in public opinion and a large expansion 
in the use of public money for what would be 
admitted to be the advantage of both the tax- 
payer and the Government. There are moreover 
somg recent developments in engineering which 
will be of the greatest service. The invention 
of Stoney's sluices has enabled high masonry 
dams to be built across large rivers with- 
out the necessity of a high-level escape, or waste- 
weir for the discharge of flooda. Formerly a high 
dam could only be built where the configuration 
of the ground rendered it possible to construct 
such escapes ft Convenient level, and the chioce 


of sites was thereby severely limited. These 
sluices however can be controlled at great 
depths below the water and can tlierefore be built 
in the bf)dy of a dam itself, and other escapes can 
be dispensed with. They have been hitherto ex- 
pensive, but the patent has now expired, and there 
is no reason why they should not be constructed 
at a very small cost. One firm alone in England 
has gone to the expense of the necessary plant 
for making them quickly and cheaply, and this firm 
still commands the market. In a country where 
they will be so much in request as India the 
Government should certainly make arrangements 
for the manufacture of these sluices in their own 
workshops. Anoflier valuable novelty is Ooknel 
Smart’s movable weirs, which are also quite simple 
and are being extensively employed. By their 
means anionts or low dams across rivers can be 
built as a line of movable sluice gates instead of 
an immovable length of masonry. The 'water in 
the river can thus be much better contuolled and 
the flood level kept down, and the bed of the river 
can bo kept from silling up to the level of the 
crest of the anient. These are priceless advan- 
tages and will ensure the apparatus a very wide 
application. In tho utilisation of these weirs 
Madras is at present many years in advance of the 
rest of India, but their use is spreading, and it is 
improbablu that in future the old solid masonry 
anient will ever be built across a large river ex- 
cept under very special circuinstancesi 

A. T. Mackenzib. 
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A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ON ISLAM. 

HILE France and Germany pour forth 
volume after volume of sound scholarship 
on Oriental and particularly Islamic sub- 
jects, England shows but listless indifference to- 
wards such studies. It is all the more astonishing 
when we take into account the intimate relation 
which subsists between her and Muslim countries. 
The contributions of England towards Oriental 
Learning during the latter end of the eightet^nth 
century and the earlier portions of the nineteenth 
were by no means mean and inconsiderable. But 
of late we have been noticing among English 
writers a marked tendency towards holding up to 
the world the tyrrannical acts of isolated Caliphs 
and thereby showing that Islam breeds vices of 
the worst type and fosters nothing but hatred and 
bitterness towards non-Muslims. 

Now to pass on to the book under review, 
Mr. Sell has published under the title of Essays 
on Islam a series of papers dealing with Islamic 
subjects. At the very outset we must say that 
his papers do not take us an inch beyond the 
familiar and troddep grounds. Nor can we say 
that his book is free from those defects which so 
completely mar and disfigure the works of a pre- 
judiced writer. He has approached the subject 
less with the idea of discovering truths than of 
establishing the accusations so frequenty and con- 
stantly levelled at Islam. His burthen is to sub- 
stantiate the charges of Muslim intolerance and of 
the inadaptibility of Islam to advancing civiliza- 
tion. A.8 for his facts, we believe that he is w holly 
indebted to Von Kremer whose Oeschkhte det\ 
Herrschenden Ideen des Islam is evidently the basis 
of his work. But, with great reluctance, we are 
compelled to confess that Mr. Sell possesses neither 
the profound scholarship, nor the broadness of 
vision nor the large-hearted sympathy of the 
Glerman savant. 

* Essays on Islam by Rev. B. B. Sell, S. P. 0. K* 
Pwss, Madras. 


Mr. Sell on page 2 says: .“The third century 
found the Zindiq and Motnzala controversies at 
their height.” We are absolutely unable to under- 
stand what the learned author means by the 
“ Zindiq ” controversy. The word Zindiq is thus 
explained in Kitab-ul-MagJinb ; Zindiq is a well- 
^ “ known epithet generally applied to those who 
“ deny a future life, the immortality of the soul 
“and the unity of God. Tha’leb says that the 
“ word Zindiq, like the word firsin, is not Arabic 
“and that its meaning is a heretic, an impious 
“ man. In the work entitled Miftah-ul-olumf it 
“ is said that the Zanadiknh are the same as the 
“followers of Mani (Manichasans) and that the 
“ Mazdakis were also called Zanadikah.” The use 
of the word “ Zindiq ” is clearly obscure if the 
author means by it that the third century witness- 
ed controversies relating to the immortality of the 
soul and the unity of God. As far as our studies 
go, wo are not aware of any controversy which is 
known as Zindiq controversy. 

His paper on the Babs and the B’abis is but a 
summary of the admirable work of Mr. Browne, 
the celebrated Persian Scholar, and w'e need not 
discuss it here. W^e can without hesitation recom- 
mend it to the reader as a handy and well-summa- 
rised paper. 

On page 187, Mr. Sell quotes a series of enact- 
ments of different Caliphs against non -Muslims by 
which he evidently intends to point out the into- 
lerable burden and disabilities under which non- 
Muslims laboured under Islamic rule. Let us 
pause here to consider what really was the posi- 
tion of non-Muslim subjects under Muslim masters. 
We had better start from tlie time of the Prophet: 
Witness the treaty which Mohamed concfuded 
with the Christian Prince of Aila, It runs thus: — 
In the name of God, the .gracious and merciful, a 
compact of peace from God and Mohamed &c. etc., 
granted unto Yulianna (John), son of Bubah and 
with the people of Aila. For them who remain 
at home and for those who travel by sea and by 
land there is the guarantee of God and of Mohamed 
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the Apostle of G^odt^nd for all that are with them, 
whether of Syria or of Yemen or of the sea coast. 
Who so contraveneth this treaty, his wealth shall 
not save him ; it shall be the fair prize of him that 
taketh it. Now it shall not be lawful to hinder 
the men of Aila from any springs which they may 
have been in the liabit of frequenting, nor from 
any journey they desire to make whether by sea or 
by laud.” (See Gibbon, Bury ’s Ed. Vol V. p. 539). 
There is not a word which we can find fault with 
here. To proceed further. Did the early Caliphs 
impose disabilities or draw invidious distinctions be- 
tween Muslims and non-Muslims ? History answ'ers 
this question with an emphatic negative. Be it re- 
membered that Omar, whose assassin was a non- 
Muslim, was yet so profoundly ^solicitous of the 
welfare of his subjects that, before taking his final 
rest, he gave among others this advice to his suc- 
cessor: “Lastly, said Omar, I recommend to him 
(his successor) for the sake of God and his Prophet 
* that he should keep the treaties concluded wdth 
“ the unfaithful ” and wage not war with those 
already reduced to subjection nor lay burden upon 
them (non-Muslims) which are beyond their 
power.” (Von Kremer, Caliurgeschiehte Vol I, 
pp. 16-17). 

Again, it will be idle to shut our eyes to the 
fact that for years non-Muslims had had the finan- 
cial and revenue departments under their control. ' 
They alone held offices in these two departments 
and t)|at, forsooth* at the time when the fire of 
Muslim zeal was shining clear and bright. Two 
most important functions under the Caliphs were 
those of the ViMir and the Katih and non-Muslims 
under more than one Caliph enjoyed these high 
dignities. Abdul Malik’s Kutib, Ibn-Surjun was a 
Christian ; abu JsJiaq held the same post under 
the Abbasides and the Vizir of Ataddud Dowlah, 
Nasir Bin Herwan/ was likewise a Christian. It 
may be interesting to those who carp and cavil at 
Islam to know that Omar Ibn Abdul Aziz wrote 
to Abu Bekr Ibn Mohamed : “ Examine the public 
books, and if any injustice has been done before my 


time to a Muslim or a non-Muslim ally, give back 
what belongs to him. (Weil, Geschichte der chalifen 
Vol 1, p. 689, note 4). At this point we cannot 
refrain from quoting an incident connected with St. 
John’s Church at Damascus. The account is taken 
from Beladhori’s Fuixih-ul-Biildan (p. 125) and is 
an eloquent commentary upon Muslim tolerance. 
We are quite prepared to concede that Muslima 
were never advanced enough to pass an act like the 
Land Acquisition Act and put its provisions into 
forcfe whenever policy or prudence dictated that 
course. However, be that as it may, Beladhori’s 
account runs thus When Moawiah was appoint- 
ed Governor he wanted to incorporate the remain- 
ing portion of the Church of St. John into the 
Mosque at Damascus. It is to be remembered, 
however, that half of the Church of St. John had 
already been converted into a mosque under Omar. 
The Christiana would not allow him. So he desistf d 
from his purpose. Then, Abdul Malik, during his 
Caliphate, desired to do the same and offered tho 
Christians large property for it, but they declined to 
give it up. Then Walid Biw JfaZtAr gathered 
the Christians during his Caliphate, and offered 
them large property to induc^them to give up the 
remaining portion of the Church. They likewise 
refused. Then ho said “ If you don’t give it 
up,I shall have it forthwith demolished.” Then 
some of them said : — “ 0 Emir-ul Mumenin^ 
whoever demolishes a Church, he becomes either 
mad or is stricken wdtli some bodily infirmity.” 
This he took to heart. Then he sent for a 
hatchet and commenced to demolish one of 
the w'alls with his own hand, and at that time he 
^ was dressed in yellow silk. Then he gathered 
workmen, and they demolished it and extended the 
Mosque. When Omar Ibn Abdul Aziz became 
Caliph, the Christians complained to him as to what 
Walid had done with their Church. Then he 
wrote to hif governor to give back what had been 
taken for the Mosque from the Christians. The 
people of Damascuspdifere annoyed With this order 
and said : “ Shall we demolish the Mosque after we 
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had called out Azans from there and prayed in it 
and allow it to be converted into a Church again ? ” 
They went to the Christians and offered them to 
restore all the Churches at Ohoota (?) which had 
been taken by force and were then in the posses- 
sion of Muslims on condition that they should 
desist from claiming back the portion of the Church 
of St. John which had been incorporated into the 
Mosque under Caliph VValid. They consented. 

The broad sympathy of the Abbasids is too w'ell- 
known to require an amplification here. Under 
Man.-mr, the Christians of Goudeshapur obtained a 
permanent footing at the Court of the Caliph, and 
the Chiristian savants, in general, were treated 
with the utmost respect and consideration. In 
jVliiller’s, Islam im morgen and ahendland the reader 
will find a detailed account of Christians of Gonde- 
shapur. Want of space forbids me from going into 
any detail here. The names of llarun and Mamoon 
shine forth w'ith sufficient brilliance in the literary 
firmament to demand a notice here. Suffice it to 
say that men like Gabriel, Salamooya, ITonain Bin 
Ishaq, Johanna Bin Massoya, Ishaq Shaby— all 
Christians indeed — adorned the Courts of the 
Abbasids Caliphs. 

Caliph Motazid Billah, who never allowed any 
person, whoever he might be, to take a seat in his 
relaxed this rule only in favour of his Vizir 
and Saint Bin Qitora a non-Muslim again. Mota- 
^'akkil was really the first Caliph who made Chris- 
tians and Jews dress differently to Muslims. But we 
must not forget that this was the man who dese- 
crated the tomb of Hosain and set at naught the 
cherished principles of Islam. Can he be 
cited as a model and a pattern of Muslim virtue? 
His diabolical acts have earned for him a reputa- 
hon which can hardly be deemed an enviable one. 
In cooneotioD with this subject, it is well worth 
reiiiembering that far from despising the customs 
‘ind costumes of their subjects, Muslims accepted 
the conquered as their intellectual masters and 
learnt from them what they could teach. Nor did 
Itey scruple to assume and adopt their dress and 


even ways and manners. Witness Mamoon and 
Motassim Billah. (Masudi, p. 300, Vol. VIII, Paris 
Edition). Saladin, in whom w’ere combined the 
qualities of a saint and a w'arrior, was invariably 
surrounded by a number of Christians. His liberality 
tow'ards his opponent, Richai'd of England, and bis 
. uniform kindness towards the Europeans who came 
into contact with him, served indeed to make him the 
idol and hero of the medimval world. Even the most 
Christian poet, Dante of Florence, assigns him a 
place in Heaven while he relegates Constantine 
into Hell. Let it be noted that the Christian bards 
sang praises of him and a medieval historian speaks 
of Saladin as one who never broke his word and 
that, indeed, in an age when Christians violated, 
with levity, tlie most - solemn treaties concluded 
with MiLsliiiis. 

“Be faithful in the keeping of your contracts, 
for God will require an account of such at your 
hands.” (Koran, XVII 36). This maxim was cited 
by El. Hakem Kn Abdur Rahman in reply to the 
demands of his cavaliers for a declaration of war 
upon the Christians of Galicia. Compare with it 
the declaration of the Council of Constance con- 
cerning the safe conduct granted by Sigismund to 
IIus : “ Cum dictus Johannes Hus fidem ortho- 
doxen perlinaciter impugnans, Se ab omini conductu 
et privilege reddiderit alienum, nec aliqua Sibi- 
fides aut promissio cle jure natural! divino vel 
humano, fuerit in prmjudicium catholico) fidei 
observanda (See Walker's Law of Nations, p, 78). 

Wo hope to discuss this subject at length on 
another occasion. A few words more and we have 
done. We expected that Mr. Sell would give us 
a chapter on the influence of Christian theology 
on Muslim thoughts. But we look for it in vain. 
It is a subject which might well be discussed and 
if it is ably handled it will undoubtedly throw a 
flood of light on many obscure questions of Mus- 
lim philosophy and theology. 

Mr. Sell's paper on the Koran deserves the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

We shall conclude by observing that in dealing 
with any subject it is as well that w’e should Jay 
aside all our natural prepossessions and prejudices 
and look at it from a prefectly just and dispassion- 
ate point of view. Unless that is done, history 
will sink into a mere commonplace controversial 
literature. Fustel de Conlan^es has truly said 
“ that it is not I that speak, it is the documents 
that speak.” The personality of the writer must re- 
main in the background if he hopes bis work to 
be impartial and instructive. 

S. KnoDA Bukdsh, 

79 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE CHANGES OF INDIAN 
STAMPS DURING HALF A OENTURY. 

t HE appearance of three new stamps bearing 
the portrait of the King-Emperor marks 
the commencement of a new era for phila- 
telists in this country. It is half a century 
since the first stamp for franking letters appeared 
for the Scinde District ; these were the first Indian 
stamps and were introduced by Sir Bartle 
Frere; this issue which for many years was 
known as the Scinde Dak issue (Collectors think- 
ing that Dak was parf of the name of the country) 
was superseded by the first general issue for 
British India in 1854. The new issue consisted 
of four stamps of the value of 1, 2 and 4 annas, 
the two lower values are still very common 
although the issue was in use for only one year — a 
fact which proves the great benefit which a 
general postal arrangement conferred on the 
public. These four stamps were used for ordinary 
correspondence, and without either the word 
“ Service ” or “ On H. M. S.” for Sircar purposes, 
but many of the official letters bore no stamp at all. 

In 1855 a new design for the four annas value, 
and a new value eight annas were introduced ; this 
is known to collectors as jthe “ blue paper” issue, 
and in the following year a complete set from | to 
8 annas in the new design appeared. This is the 
“ no watermark ” issue and the \ and 1 anna 
stiiihps are still very abundant. In those far away 
days the rupees was a rupee not a shilling and a 
fraction, but as the rupee depreciated new and 
odd values were issued such as the 8 pies of 
1860, the 6 annas 8 pies of 1860 and the 9 pies of 
18T4. In the year 1865 it was decided to use 
watermarked paper and the “ Elephants head ” 
series came into use — the stamps are identical in 
design and can only be distinguished from the 
1855 issue by the watermark. 

Daring 1806 a new value 6 annas was required ; 
so ** foreign bill ” stamps of that value with the top 
and bottom labels cut off, were surcharged Post- 
age ” and used for a short time, and shortly after 


the four annas stamp was altered in design and 
a new type with profile of the queen in a circle 
appeared, and accompanying it was the 6 annas 
8 pies stamp already referred to; this new value 
was for use on letters from India to England. 

From 1868 to 1874 there were a few changes, 
a new die for the 8 annas was made, differing in 
the diadem, and the \ anna, which was naturally 
the most used, was reciit, that is to say the die 
from which numerous plates had been manufac- 
tured, having shown signs of wear, was re-engravtd 
and the lines strengthened. A 9 pie value was 
added to the list and a high value 1 rupee ("slate) 
made its first appearance ; then followed a 6 anna 
value which curiously enough is still in use, having 
had a lifetime of twenty-eight years, eight years 
longer than any other stamp in this country. 

Tlie only other new value to appear before tlio 
great change in 1882 was a 12 anna stamp. 

In 1882 a complete new issue with ‘watermark 
star (of India) was introduced ; it was along set 
consisting of | anna, 9 pies, 1 anna, 1|, 2, 3, 4, 
4|, 8, 12 annas and 1 rupee and for just twenty 
years these stamps have been the current issue, 
with slight modifications. 

The new value 4| annas was issued for the new 
letter rate to England — a reduction of 2 annas 
and 2 pies on tl»e old rate. In 1891 this rate was 
again reduced to the universal postal union rate of 
.2| annas, so the 4| anna stamp was surcliargHl 
with the new value, and was superseded a few 
months later by a new 2^ annas stamp similar 
in general design to the old 4J, and a new 
bicoloured 1 rupee value appeared, the first 
bicoloured stamp since the 4 annas of 1854. 

For forty years India was content with a I rupee 
stamp for its highest value, but the extension 
of the parcel post and of heavy insurance created « 
demand for stamps of higher denominations ; hence 
the appearance of the large bicoloured 2, 3 & ^ 
rupee stamps. 

In 1898 a book post rate of I anna 'vw 
introduced, and as it was necessary to issu® * 
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stamp at once, the J anna value was surcbarged 
I” and this was soon superseded by tbe 3 pies 
carmine wbicb is still in use in most of the 
uitices in the south of India. About tlie same 
time the issue of the 1| annas was stopped 
and although this stamp is still frequently used 
no more sheets were ordered from the printers. 

In 1900 India conformed to the Postal Union 
Colours i yellow-green for the equivalent of 5 
centimes, red for the 10 centimes and blue for the 
2o centimes, so the ^ anna was chang«3d from 
deep green to pea green, the 1 anna from purple 
brown to carmine, and the 2^ annas from green 
to pale blue, and as the new colour for tlie 1 anna 
was that already in use for the 3 pies value it was 
decided to change the colour of that value also 
and itcami out in pale grey. 

These were the last stamps issued bearing the 
portrait of the Great Queen, and so large was the 
stock of the previous issue that some of the Post 
Offices have never received them but superseded 
their stocks of the previous ^ anna and 3 pies 
stamps by those bearing the Emperor's head. 

It will therefore be seen that within four years 
India has had four varieties of the 3 pies stamp 
and in twenty -eight years only one 6 annas stamp. 

On Coronation Day the 9th of August the 3 
pies, I and 1 anna stamps with Emperor's head 
appeared, and the rest of the issue is expected in 
January 1903. 

In 1866 it was decided to overprint stamps for 
official use ; so the w'ord “ service” in small letters 
was overprinted on the stamps and the following 
year a larger fount of tvpe was used, and in 1874 
. 'on 

the surcharge w'as altered to h. ^ s. an overprint 

which is still employed though with a different 
setting as the 1892 stamps are of larger size. 

Indian stamps with “ Postal Service” overprint 
are used for checking accounts in the books dealing 
with customs duty collected through the post. 

“ C. B. F,” was the overprint employed in 1900 
for the stamps used during the China Expedition, 
and values from 3 pies to 1 rupee vvere thus over- 
printed. 

£. W. WmXHDBBLL 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BENJAMIN KIDD. 


IQ HT years ago, Mr. Kidd, then almost un- 
known to fame, suddenly rose to distinc- 
tion as an eminent thinker by the 
publication of his “ 8ocial Evolution.” This work, 
by the boldness of its views and tlie charm of its 
style, created quite a stir in the world of thought 
and secured a popularity which seldom falls to the 
lotof more enduring masterpieces of philosophic spe- 
culation. Its main thesis is that Natural Selection 
is the essential condition of liuman progress. The 
survival of (he fittest and the constant extinction 
of the much more numerous unfit is the only con- 
dition under which social systems and the men of 
whom they are constituted will not deteriorate and 
decay. The Iiolocaust of the many is necessary 
for the progress and existence of the few. Under 
these circumstances there is no rational sanction 
for the progress of mankind. Man at a certain 
stage becomes endowed with a certain faculty 
called Eeason. This faculty enables him to reflect 
on the conditions under which he lives, and is 
inevitably directed to his own personal well-being. 
Ills own personal interest he has always found 
and still finds to be at variance with the conditions 
which are necessary for the existence and progress 
of the society of which he is a member, and, there- 
fore, if he simply followed the dictates of his reason, 
he would refuse to submit to these conditions. The 
possession of reason must involve the opportunity 
of escape from a life of constant rivalry and com- 
petition with his fellows with all the attendant re- 
sults of stress and suffering to some and failure 
to reach the full possibilities of life to large numr 
bers — conditions which and which alone make the 
upward march of humanity possible. Now the 
question is, how is the possession of reason ever 
to be rendered compatible with the will to submit 
to conditions of existence so onerous, requiring the 
effective and continual subordination of the indi* 
vidual’s welfare to the progress of a develop- 
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ment in which he can have no personal in- 
terest whatever ? To effect the needed reconci- 
liation, religion is invoked as a force con- 
trolling and modifying the action of reason. It 
is the function of religion (<i constitute the sub- 
ordinating factor in human evolution and to sup- 
ply the ultimate sanction for that effort and sacri- 
fice necessary to the continuance of the process of 
evolution proceeding in society, but which man, 
as a reasoning creature, is, in the nature of things, 
precluded from ever finding in his own reason. 
In religion is found the characteristic feature of 
human evolution and the essential motive force 
from which all progress in society proceeds. While 
every form of religious belief has thus a necessary 
function in the evolution of society, Christian 
religion alone has supplied an ultra-rational sanc- 
tion for conduct of extraordinary strength and 
efficiency and provided the sublimest conception of 
self-abnegation that has ever moved humanity. 
It is the most potent evolutionary force that has 
been behind the entire process of European civili- 
sation. ** Beginning with the abolition of slavery 
it has slowly undermined the position of one after 
another of the ruling classes w'ho obtained under 
an early social organisation pow era that have been 
undergoing restriction ; expended political power 
in ever- widening circles to the peoples ; and at last 
brought us to a time when men have set before ' 
their^ minds as an object of practical endeavour a 
state in which, for the first time in the history of 
the race, all the excluded masses of the people 
shall be brought into the rivalry ot life on terms 
of equality of opportunity.” 

These views which Mr. Kidd put forward in bis 
earlier work with a force of reasoning and wealth 
of Ulustration which at once arrested the attention 
of eminent thinkers, he followed up and carried to 
further issues in his recently published Prin- 
ciples of Western civilization.”* He takes bis 
stand as before on the principle of Natural 

* Principles of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin Kidd. 
Macmillan & Co. London 1902. 


Selection as the operative factor in organic 
evolution, but interprets it in a manner which 
makes it somewhat unintelligible and my- 
slical. “ When we look,” he says, “ at the 
statement of the law of Natural Selection as 
Darwin left it, it may be perceived on reflec- 
tion that there is a consequence involved in it 
which is not at first sight apparent. It is evident 
that the very essence of the principle is that it 
must act in the manner in which it produces the 
inosfe effective results. It must act througii the 
medium of the largest numbers. The qualities in 
favour of which it must, in the long run, consis- 
tently discriminate are those which most effec- 
tively subserve the interests of the largest majority. 
Yet this majority in the processes of life can never 
be in the present. It is always, of necibssity, the 
majority which constitutes the long roll of the 
yet unborn generations. Other things being 
equal, that is to say, the winning qualities in the 
evolutionary process must, of necessity, be those 
qualities by which the interests of the existing in- 
dividuals have been most effectively subordinated 
to those of the generations yet to be born. It 
cannot, in short, have been simply the qualities 
useful to the individuals in the mere strugglt' lur 
the present existence which have directed the 
process of Natural Selection us a whole. When 
that process is viewed in operation over a long 
period, this fact becomes evident. In the strenu- 
ous aeons of lime, during which progress followed 
its upw'ard path, it must havn been, on the whole, 
in the evolution of qualities contributing to the 
interests of the vast majority in the future that 
the controlling meaning of the deeper life-processes 
always centred. It must have been in the interests 
of this majority that the Natural Selection, in 
long run, continually discriminated. It must have 
been always these infinitely large interests in the 
future that over-weighted all others. Nay, we may 
go so far as to my that, under the law of Natural 
Selection, as we cm^ to understand it in this ligb^> 
the interests of individuals, in those adjustments 
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profitable to themselves which filled so large 
a place in the minds of the early Darwinians, have 
actually no place, except in so far as they aie in- 
cluded in, and contributed to, this larger end in 
the future.” Thus “ the subordination of the 
present in the interests of the future” or the 
principle of Projected Efficiency, as Mr. Kidd 
styles it, is the mighty key which he applies to 
explain the characteristic phenomena of Western 
civilisation, — of the ancient city state, of early 
Christianity, of the mediaeval Church and Empire, 
of Protestantism and modern Democracy, and of 
the great social and economic movements of the 
present. 

The principle of Projected Efficiency on which 
Mr. Kidd builds his whole theory of progress seems 
altogether a novel and fanciful version of the law 
of Natural Selection and is manifestly opposed to 
the facts of organic development. It is an esta- 
blished fact of Science that Natural Selection 
operates by taking advantage of variations which 
are primarily beneficial to the creature itself under 
its complex relations of life. It is because the 
variation is beneficial to the individual that it is 
preserved and accumulated for future generations. 
Otherwise the individual will be stamped out 
of existence, leaving no posterity, good or bad 
and Natural Selection would have no material 
to work upon. Natural Selection, strictly speak- 
ing, regards, not the future, but adaptability to 
present environment. A race or individual sur- 
vives at every step by its fitness for actual condi- 
tions of existence and cannot possibly succeed 
iu virtue of qualities which fit it for the 
future unless they also fit it for the present 
Natural Selection can only determine the future 
by eliminating the unfit and suffering the fit to 
survive. It is Natural Selection which determines 
the future, but not the future which controls Natural 
Selection. The struggle for existence is always 
carried on with the contemporaries in being and not 
'vith unborn and non-existent generations. The laws 
of heredity are, however, such that in most cases a 


well-equipped animal will beget w^ell-equipped off- 
spring. All existing species are descended from 
parents who made gviod provision for their off- 
spring, but it is absurd to conclude from this that 
the forefathers oF the existing species were pre- 
served in the struggle for existence, because they 
begot gf)()d offspring. The ancestors of the 
existing offspring survived because they w'ere well- 
equipped for the universal struggle as it was 
fought in their own day, and the descendants 
have survived becau.se they w’ere able to hold their 
own when thev in their turn had to bear the brunt 
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of battle. The ancestora did not survive because 
they begot good offspring, but the offspring sur- 
vived because they were descended from well-adapt- 
ed parent.s. Mr. Kidd confounds cause with 
effect, result with purpose, and lands himself in the 
preposterous position that the sacrifice of actual 
fitness ill consideration of something that will be 
fitness hereafter is the essential condition of all 
organic and social development. Mr. Kidd’s 
theory of Projected Efficiency further reduces 
human life to a futility, a pursuit of a goal never 
attained and ever unattainable. As was re- 
marked by a recent critc, “ the present genera- 
tions are sacrificed to the interests of those that 
are to follow, but they cannot be said, any 
more than their predecessors, to reap the fruits of 
those sacrifices. They are the victims of the same 
stress and strain in the interests of hungry gene- 
rations to come, whose feet are at the door but who 
will likewise be sent away empty from the 
Barmecide feast of existence. Once embarked upon 
this process, there is no possibility of stopping any- 
where and when realised it reduces the cosmic j)ro- 
cess to a manifest futility, making it the pursuit of 
a goal which is nowhere reached and to which, 
in strictness, owing to the conditions of the case, 
we can never make any nearer approach.” If 
generations of men are to take no interest in 
their own welfare but are always to be sacrificing 
it to an ever-receding future, what possible mean- 
ing can they have in human life ? 
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The bulk of the book is occupied with a review 
of the phases of Western civilisation in the light 
of the principle of Projected Efficiency, Mr. Kidd 
divides the social evolution of mankind into 
two great periods — the first, the pre-Christian 
epoch of the “ ascendency of the present, ” 
characterised by “ the supremacy of causes which 
are contributing to social efficiency by subordinating 
society merely to the existing political organisation”, 
the second, the Christian or modern epoch of “ the 
control of the future,” characterised by the supre- 
macy of the causes, “which contribute to a higher 
type of social efficiency by subordinating Fociety 
itself with all its interests in the present to its 
own future.” In the former epoch all mankind 
were represented as centring their lives and 
thoughts on the aims and interests of the present 
hour alone and lying under tlie shadow of the pre- 
sent without hope or ideal in the future and in 
the latter, they are represented as being possessed 
with a sense of • the indnite and projecting their 
centre of action out of the present into the ideal 
future. The two epochs represent fundamentally 
antagonistic types of civilisation, the one dominat- 
ed by the ideal of force and the other by the 
wider ideals of duty and obligation. Tlie transi- 
tion from the former to the latter period was 
brought about by Christianity, an evolutionary 
principle of entirely new significance, which has ' 
for the first time presented to the world an infinite 
ideal of self-subordination and self-sacrifice, in- 
volving the absolute negation of the ruling princi- 
ples which had hitherto moved and shaped the 
development of the world in the past. 

The division of the history of mankind into two 
opjmsing and utterly irreconcilable stages and the 
unique and transcendental importance attaehed 
to Christianity as the controlling and determining 
force of modern civilisation are points which it is 
difficult to establish either on historical or philoso- 
phical grounds. iSir# Kidd throughout fails to recog- 
nise the fact Which the law of evohtlion demands, 
namely^ the cdiHinuity of human progress and 


civilisation. The growth of every institution im- 
plies a continuous reconstruction and readjustment 
of the existing order ; and the assumption of a dis- 
continuity caused *by the action of inscrutable 
forces amounting almost to a cataclysm is 
subversive of the evolutionary principle. The 
present is the heir of the past and the womb 
of the future, and they are all merely stages in a 
single, continuous, and unbroken process of develop- 
ment. It is really strange that Mr. Kidd with his 
almost apostolic fuith in the doctrine of evolution 
should have committed himself to a position so 
fundamentally antagonistic to it. He fails also to 
recognise the Grecian and Eoman elements in mo- 
dern civilisation. As was pointed out by Sir 
Henry Maine, whose historical erudition and in- 
sight were beyond question, except the blind 
forces of nature, nothing moves in the modern 
world which is not Greek in its origin. Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock says : — “ Greece is to us the mother 
of almost everything that makes life worthy to 
be lived.” The great scholar and historian, the 
late M. Kenan observed : — “ Our science, our arts, 
our literature, our moral code, our political code, 
our strategy, our diplomacy, and our international 
law are of Greek origin.” The connected scheme 
of virtues and duties within which the educated 
conscience of Christendom moves still remains in 
its essential outlines what Socrates and his succes- 
sors left it in pre-Christian centuries. The Koraan 
jurisprudence, which is a noble monument of prac- 
tical wisdom and patient industry, still forms the 
basis of the municipal law of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and furnishes an inexhaustible 
store of general principles for the decision of 
questions which are not settled by statute, precedent 
or usage. It can easily be proved that every 
institution which Mr. Kidd characterises as the 
distinguishing feature of modern Christian civilisa- 
tion has its roots in the philosophical and practical 
achievements of the Hellenic and JEtoman genius. 

Christianity is its^f a product cJf pre-Christian 
ideas. It cannot be regarded at Ml isolated pheno- 
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menan severed from all connection with the 
thought and culture of pre-Christian times. Had 
not the spiritual and moral consciousness of man- 
kind been already developed through the discipline 
of earlier religions, it could not have gained a 
bearing at all in the world. The characteristic 
universalism of early Christianity which knew no 
distinction between man and man could have 
awakened no response in the hearts and minds of 
men, had not the ancient world already attained 
political and mental unity on the broad basis of 
Homan civilisation and law. 

‘‘The idea of a community of all mankind as 
opposed to the small civic communities of earlier 
days began to approach a realisation in the great 
Empire which had gathered all civilised men under 
its wings, had secured for them peace, order, and a 
just administration of the laws, and had admitted 
every one, whatever his race, tongue, or birth- 
place, to a career of honourable ambition in civil 
and military office, a career whose possibilities in- 
cluded even the imperial dignity itself.” 

This all-embracing commonwealth distinctly fore- 
shadowed in the Greek philosophy and the writings 
of Cicero and consura mated in fact by the wisdom and 
energy of the Boman statesmen and administrators 
is the real preparation for Christianity. As to the 
derivative character of its cardinal doctrines, wo 
may quote the well-known utterance of no less a 
man than Cardinal Newman. “ The doclrine of the 
divine word is Platonic, the doctrine or ihe Incar- 
nation is Indian, of a Divine Kingdom is Judaic, 
of angels and devils is Mngian.” There is not a 
single idea in Christianity which cannot be traced 
to pre-ezistent religions. In the most remarkable 
words of St. Augustine, 

‘I The essence of that which is now called the 
Christian religion existed in the ancient world. 
J'^ever indeed, was it lacking since the liuman race 
began till the day when Curist came in the flesh. 
Henceforth true religion, which already existed, 
took the name of Christianity.” 

Mr. Kidd describes Christianity as an evolution- 
ary force of the first order in the w orld. The 
one central, phenomenon which constitutes not 
only the eisentiai fact of its inner life, but the 


distinctive principle to which its evolutionary sig- 
nificance is related, is the opening in the individual 
mind of the terms of a profound antithesis which 
it becomes impossible to bridge in any scheme of 
ethics, conceiving a self-centred equilibrium in the 
present time; or in any standard of duty in which 
virtue is made to correspond to conformity to the 
conditions of the existing world around us. This 
sense of the innate and utter insufficiency of the 
individual in respect of his own natuf*e to fulfill the 
standards required of him by any merit, however 
transcendent, raises human consciousness out of 
the conditions of the existing world and brings it 
under the control of the future and tbo infinite. 
Mr. Kidd, therefore, contends that Christianity ex- 
pre.sses that “ larger principle of the evolutionary 
process which is destined in time to control 
all the phenomena of history” — the principle 
namely, “ that the present and all its interests 
are by necessity inherent in the evolutionary pro- 
cess, to pass entirely under the control of the 
future and the infinite.” But the Christian anti- 
thesis between the present aud the future is some- 
thing quite different from that which Mr. Kidd 
8peak>< of as being inherent in the evolutionary 
process. The future of Cliristianity is ultra- 
mundane and transcendental, involving anticipa- 
tions of heaven and hell, whereas the future of the 
evolutionist is entirely mundane and within the 
limits of human intelligence. “In the view of 
early Christians ordinary human society was a world 
temporarily surrendered to Satanic rule over which 
a swift and sudden destruction was impending.” 
They consequently did not believe and felt little 
or no interest in any future for the race. The^ 
future they looked for was a future for th^ in- 
dividual in another world outside the cosmic pro- 
cess altogether. So far from embodying the evolu- 
tionary principle, Christianity, as understood and 
practised by its most accredited votaries of early 
ages, is quite inconsistent with that principle. 

It cannot, however, be denied that Christianity 
exerted a most profound influence on the march of 
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Western civilisation, but it is manifest perversity to 
trace that influence to the sense of antinomy inherent 
in human nature, the sense, that is, of discrepancy 
between the satisfaction to be derived from tlie 
present and the higher stiitisfaction of the future 
which it is supposed to have awakened in the human 
consciousness. The ideals of universal brother- 
hood, of righteousness and love, which it preached 
with soul-slirring earnestness and fervour unknown 
in its predecessors or precursors filled the heart of 
man with new hopes and new aspirations ami raised 
him to a higher level of social and moral efliciency. 
They tended to a great extent to humanise life by 
tempering and limiting the ruthless action of Na- 
tural Selection. It is surprising that Mr. Kidd 
should liave relegated these operative forces to the 
background and brought into undue prominence 
as constructive principles those elements of 
Christianity which made for sterility, asceticism, 
and withdrawal from domestic and civic life. 

In the survey of European history from 
the ancient to the modern period, Mr. Kidd 
lays down many generalisations which it is impos- 
sible to discuss with any degree of adequacy within 
the limits of this review. We may, however, touch 
one or two points and sum up his conclusions in a 
few words, lie re-states tl» fundamental formula 
of progress as one of gradual emancipation from 
the ascendency of the present to a frank and cons- 
cious surrender to the control of the future. The 
direction of advance among the modern nations 
has been towards the political and social enfran- 
chisement of the masses, so that “ the fact of our 
time which shadows all others is the arrival of 
Democracy.” But Democracy means essentially 
“ participation in the rivalry of existence on equal 
terms.” 

The democratic ideal is a condition of society 
in which the whole mass of excluded people 
will be at last brought into the rivalry of existence 
on a footing of equality of opportunity. Thus “ the 
significance of the entire order of social change in 
progress * amon^ the Western peoples consists in 


short in the single fact that this cosmic process 
tends thereby to attain the fullest, highest, and 
completest expression ever reached in the history 
of the race.” In proportion as a society or nation 
refuses fi)r considerations of immediate interest or 
personal ease to take upon itself the burden of the 
world-process, to that extent it tails behind in the 
selective struggle for the inheritance of the earth. 
This is the ultimate principle of division between 
the dead or dying nations and those to which the 
futui'e belongs. The English-speaking peoples 
represent in this respect most truly the underlying 
principle in Western civilisation. Notwithstand- 
ing this laudation of unlimited Competition and 
struggle for existence as the most precious instru- 
ment of social efficiency and the ultimate cause of 
progress, it has been f('und to break down at every 

turn and to issue, as Mr. Kidd himself admits, in 
the tyranny of monopoly and capitalism and in 
an uncontrolled and irresponsible scrpible for 
political power and private gain. It has, of late 
year.’, led to the revival of fanatical individualism, 
and militarism, and “a recrudescence of barbaric 
ambitions, ideas and sentiments and an inccea.sing 
culture of bloodthirst.” We hear, now and then, 
vehement but ineffectual protests against this order 
or rather disorder of things, but time will certainly 
be on us when their truth and justice will be better 
appreciated and the cosmic and competitive principle 
will be replaced by the ethical and unifying princi- 
ple of love to man and good-will to all nations as 
the governing factor of public as well as of private 
life. The feeling of altrui.sm and human brother- 
hood, which Mr. Kidd claims to have first found full 
expression in the teaching of Christ, ought to 
permeate society to a much larger extent than at 
present. It is only then that the evils which 
threaten Western civilisation can be eradicated and 
the progress of humanity towards freedom and per- 
fection made possible. So long as human beings 
act on the gladiatorial theory of existence vvhich 
Mr. Kidd applauds, no amelioration in their lot 
can be expected. Mr. Kidd^s attempt to reconcile 
the law of Natural Selection with the law of Christ 
is utterly futile. This is the aim of his philosophy 
and it cannot but be pronounced as a signal failure. 
He has, however, rendered great service by prO' 
testing, with deep earnestness and vehemence, 
against materialism apd the cult of pleasure wnic 
so largely dominattf^nodern thought and practice. 

G. VlONKATABAiraAM* 
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THE GAEKWAR ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. • 

ENTLBMEN,--IP I hesiiated to accept your 
invitation to preside at the opening ot‘ this 

Exhibition, -I he importance of the occasion 
must be my excuse. You called me to step into 
the breach, to face publicly the most tremendous 
question of our times and to give you my solution 
of a problem on which no two people agree, except 
that it is urgent. 

jBut 1 do not think that we realise how ui^ent 
it is. Famine, increasing poverty, wide-.spread 
disease, all these bring home to us the fact that 
there is some radical weakness in our system and 
that something must be done to remedy it. But 
there is anoiher and a larger aspect of the matter 
and that is, that this economic problem is our last 
ordeal as a people. It is our last chance. 

Fail tliere and what can the future bring us? 
We can only grow poorer and weaker, more de- 
pendent on foreign help; we must watch our in- 
dustrial freedom fall into extinction and drag out 
a miserable existence as the ‘ hew'ers of wood and 
drawers of water ' to any foreign power which 
happens to be our master. 

Solve that problem and you have a great future 
before you, the future of a great people, worthy 
of your ancestors and of your old position among 
the nations. 

PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Two years ago I stood looking at the wonders 
of that great Exhibition at Paris which summed up 
m so striking a manner, the progress of a century 
in Civilization, Industry and Commerce. If 1 were 
asked what struck me most in that noble and artis- 
tic effort of a great nation, I should answer--the 
inagniftcent proportions and excellent manage- 
inent of the undertaking, so vast in conception and 
admirable in execution, the efficiency of the order- 
ly and illuininaiing arrangement and careful accu- 
racy of detail, and after that, the extraordinary in- 
genuity displayed in the educational section in 
•nethods and appliances and not only the ingenuity 
out the thoroughness of these methods especially 
>n the exhibits of Germany and America. But be- 
tbe^e two special exhibits, that which struck 
most profoundly w'as the enormous difference 
etvveen India and Europe to-day. Those vast halls 
rowded with shining steel work, the fruits of the 
'Ombined industry and genius of a dozen 
wions ; the amazing richness of texture and 

ihft ^ jdresk delivered on the occasion of the opening of 
Indasbrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad. 
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delicacy of design in the products of those 
machines; the vigorous life and aspiration which 
glowed in the Art, as well as the clear precision of 
the knowledge reflected in the Science, all this im- 
pressed me more than I can say. But beyond all 
this triumph of Man over Nature and her pow'ers, 
one fact struck me with a curious emphasis,— the 
enormous gulf which separates the European and 
the Native of India, in their ideas of comfort. 

There rose up before me the interior of a typical 
Indian home and as I contrasted it with the truly 
surprising inventions around me, all devoted to 
that one object — refinement — our much boasted 
simplicity seemed bare and meagre beyond descrip- 
tion. I contrasted those empty rooms, — without 
even a chair or a table, — with the luxury, the con- 
veniences, wdiich are the necessaries of a European 
cottage. My mind went back to the Bazaar in my 
own City of Baroda, the craftsmen working at 
their old isolated trades with the methods which 
have sufficed them for centuries without a change, 
the low irregular houses, the dreamy life drifting 
between them, and then contrasted it all with 
this keen and merciless tide which was sw'eeping 
and eddying around me, drawing its needs from a 
thousand machines like these and gathering its 
comforts from the four quarters of the globe. And 
w’ith the contrast 1 had a vivid sense of the enor- 
mous gulf, which we have to bridge over, before 
India can be said to be on the same plane as the 
European Nations. 

And yet, I thouglit, there is a change coming 
over India. The appearance of our houses is being 
altered by the revolution which is being made in 
their furniture. It is slow, for, tliere are many 
w ho deplore it and speak of it in tones of regret as 
a process of denationalisation and a fall from 
simplicity to a burdensome and costly luxury. But 
the change is rather in the direction in which the 
money is spent. Our fathers made up by opulence 
of material for the poverty of convenience. The 
futility of such regrets is sltow^n by the fact, that 
most of these eulogists of the past show in their 
own houses, even if only in a slight degree, the 
effects of the tendency which they deplore. I do 
not mean that we should dispense with simplicjty, 
but let it be a w ise moderation in the midst of 
plenty, not the fatalistic acceptance of poverty as 
a virtue in itself. And there can be no doubt that 
this tendency which is now in its initial stage, 
will grow in strength with the course of years un^ 
til with the necessary differences due to climate 
and other environments, it brings us approximately 
near to the Western model of living. 

But this model is a rich and costly model ; to 
maintain it easy olrcumstancea and a \ 
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diffusion of wealth. A poor country cannot meet 
itc demands. A country without flourishing manu> 
faotures must always be a poor country. The 
future, therefore, imperatively claims this from us, 
that we shall cease to be a purely agricultural 
country and vindicate for ourselves some place at 
least among commercial and manufacturing nations. 
Otherwise we shall only establish for ourselves the 
unhappiness of unsatisfied cravings and the be- 
numbing effects of an ideal to which we can make 
no approach. The cravings must be there, they 
are inevitable and essential, to progress. T.o 
attempt to discourage them for political reasons or 
from social or religious conservatism is unjust and 
unwise and must eventually prove futile. The 
true policy is to provide that the cravings shall 
find means of encouragement ; in other words, to 
encourage and assist the commercial development 
of the country and so put it on the only possible 
road to progress, opulence, and prosperity. 

SUPPOSED INFERlOllITY OF TROPICAL RACES. 

There is a theory which affects to regard the 
races inhabiting the tropical and subtropical 
regions of the earth, as disinherited by some mys- 
terious law of Nature from all hope of originality, 
enterprise and leadership. These things belong to 
the temperate regions ; the tropics are to be for 
ever no more than the field for the energies of the 
superior races, to whom alone belong empire, 
civilization, trade and manufacture. We are to 
be restricted to a humble subordination, a servile 
imitation and the production of raw materials for 
their markets. 

At first sight there seemsAo be some justification 
for this theory in existing factA. Our trade is in 
European hands, our industries are for the most ^ 
part not our own, our Kailways are built, owned 
and managed by European energy and capital. 
The^Ooverninent is European and it is from Europe 
that we imitate all that we call civilisation. Our 
immobile and disorganized society compares ill 
with the enlightened energy and cohesion of 
Europe ; even at our best we seem to be only the 
hands that execute, not the head that originates. 

c Hastiness of the Theory. 

Yet even if we accept this picture of ourselves 
without the necessary modifications we need not 
accept this interpretation of inherent inferiority. 
For my part, 1 demur to any such hasty generalisa- 
tion ; but however much of this be true, be sure that 
there is no law of Nature which can prevent you 
from dunging it. To suppose that any nation can 
be shut out frpm the operation of the law of Evo- 
lution is, utterly unscientific, and|Jjp the light of 
History, absurd. 


REASONS FOR DIBBELIBYXNG IT. 

Granted that originality among us is low, that 
enterprise is deficient, and that leadership has 
pa.<;sed out of our hands ; is there in the first 
place no qualification to the entire truth of the 
assertion ? And in the second, is this state of 
things due to immutable causes and therefore of 
old existence or is it the result of recent and re- 
movable tendencies ? It is true that such origin- 
ality and power as we still possess has hitherto 
busied itself mostly in other paths than those of 
Industry and the Sciences which help Industry; it 
has worked chiefly on the lines of religion and 
philosophy which have always been the character- 
istic bent of the national mind continuing through 
Itammohan Roy, Dayanand Saroswati and Keshav- 
Charidra Sen, the long and unbroken line of great 
religious teachers from Goutama to Chaitanya and 
Kabir. It is true that teachings of fatalism and in- 
active detachment have depressed the vitality of 
the people. Yet there is no reason to believe that 
this depression and this limitation are nut re- 
movable and constitutional. 

But it is not only in Religion that we were great. 
We had amongst us brave soldiers like Shivaji, 
Hyder Ali, Mahadaji Scindhia and Ranjit Sing. Cun 
we not again claim to have hod an important share 
in the establishment of that mighty structure^ 
the Indian Empire— erected indeed by the clear- 
sighted energy and practical genius of England but 
on the foundations of Indian patience, Indian 
blood and Indian capital ? 

It is not an insignificant system that, considering 
how recent and meagre is Scientific Education 
in India, we should be able to show at least some 
names that are familiar to European Scientists, nut 
to speak of others enjoying a deserved reputation 
among ourselves. Small as the circumstance may 
seem it is yet enough to overthrow the theory of 
constitutional incapacity. And if we consider 
classes rather than individuals, can it be denied 
that the Parsees are an enterprising and industri- 
ally capable race? Or can it be doubted that the 
community which could produce a leader in indus- 
try and philanthropy like Mr. Tata, will, as circum- 
stances improve, take a leading place in the com- 
mercial world ? Or can enterprise and commer- 
cial capacity be denied to classes like the Bhatias, 
Khojas and the merchants of Scindh ? 

When we have individuals and classes like these 
in our midst we may well inquire, why is it that 
we stand so poorly in Industry and Commerce, 
without fearing that the answer, however un- 
grateful to our feelings, will lead us to despair. 

But if this theosj^of the inferiority of the tropi- 
cal races be untrue, if we find that in the past we 
had great men whose influence is with us even 
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to-day, we must look for some other cause for the 
difference and ask what is it that India has not to- 
day, but which she had in that older stage of her 
history and which Europe has at the present day. 

We have not far to seek, it is obviously that 
clear and practical examination of life and Nature 
which men call iScience and its application to the 
needs of Life which men call Industry in which 
we are deficient and in which Europe excels. And 
if we question the past we learn that this is exact- 
ly what has not come down to lls through the 
ages along with our Keligion and Philosophy. 

Our early history is scanty and, in many respects, 
uncertain but no uncertainty, no sciutiiiess cati do 
away with the fact that there was once a great com- 
mercial people. We see a very wealthy nation with 
organised guilds of artisans, a flourishing inland 
commerce, a large export and import trade. We 
hear of busy and flourishing ports through which 
the manufactures of India flowed out to Europe, to 
xVrabiaand Persia, and from which, in those early 
times we sent out our delicate cotton textures, our 
chintz and muslin, our silk cloth and silk thread, a 
line quality of steel ; indigo, sugar, spices and 
drugs; diamonds, ivory and gold. In return we 
received brass, tin and lead, coral, glass, antimony; 
woollen cloth and wines from Italy, and also 
specie and bullion. 

All through the Middle Ages, our manufactures 
and industries were at a very high level. Every 
traveller attests the existence of large and flourish- 
ing towns, (a sure index of industrial prosperity), 
and praises the skill and ingenuity of our work- 
men. It is on the Eastern trade that Venice built 
her greatness, for, then we were indeed “ Gor- 
geou.s East.” Notice, that it is especially in the 
manufactures which required delicate work, origin- 
ality of design, or instinctive taste tliat our pro- 
ducts were famous, our carving, our inlaid work and 
our gossamer cloth. 

Coming now to the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury what do we find ? The carrying trade has 
passed from the Arabs to the East India Company, 
and with it too, the control of nearly all our ex- 
ports, especially those in Indigo, Iron and Steel, 
and the newly imported industries in Tobacco, Tea 
and Coffee. But there is still a large body of trade 
iu Indian bands ; even then our manufactures held 
their own and were far superior to those of 
Burope; even then there were thousands of skilled 
artisans ; we supplied our own wants and exported 
(Enormous quantities of goods to other countries. 
Where, then, has all this trade gone, and, what 
has caused our decline. 

The most obvious answer is, as I have said, the 
difference between Europe and India in Industrial 
uiethods and appliances. But this is not quite 


sufficient to explain it. A deeper examination of 
the facts at our disposal shows that the life had 
left Indian Industry before Europe bad brought 
her machines to any remarkable development, and 
long before those wonderful changes which the 
application of Chemistry and Electricity have 
more recently wrought in Industry. Nor can we 
ascribe it to a superiority which England possessed 
in Industrial and Technical Education ; for at that 
time there was no such training and England has 
never relied on it for commercial capacity. If we 
go a little deeper into the matter we find that there 
is a further reason which does not depend on the 
natural w orking of economic law s but which is 
political in its nature, the result ot the acquisition 
of political power by the East India Company and 
tlie absorption of India into the growing British 
Empire. 

As Mr. Diitt shows in his able Economic History 
of British India, this political change had the 
gravest effect on our economic life. In the first 
place w^e have the economic policy of the East 
India Company wdiicli, so far as its export trade 
was concerned, accepted manufactures indeed, but 
paid an equal if not greater attention to raw 
materials. Even our internal trade was taken 
from us by the policy of the East India Company ; 
there were heavy transit dues on all inland com- 
merce and there w'ere commercial liesidents in 
every part of the Company's possessions who 
managed to control the work of the local artisans 
and so thoroughly that outside their factories all 
manufacture came to an end. 

On this came the proleclive policy of the British 
Groverninent, wliich despite the powerful interests 
of tlie East India Company crushed Indian inaiiu- 
faclures by prohibitive import duties and then the 
application of steam to manufactures. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at, then, if w itli all this 
against us at home and abroad, our manufactures 
declined and w ith the great advance in the im- 
provement in machinery and the initiation of a 
Free trade Policy this decline was hastened into 
ruin. 

Moreover a country not exporting manufactures 
is necessarily stagnant and commercial progress 
and self-adaptability cease. Once the manufactur- 
ing superiority of India had been transferred \o 
England, it was impossible for the weaker country 
to recover its position without some measure of 
protection. Not only was the struggle in itself 
unequal but the spectacle of a mighty commerce 
over-shadowing and dominating ours, flooding our 
markets and taking away our produce for its own 
factories induced a profound dejection, hopeless- 
ness and iner^among our people. Unable to re- 
act against ttuBbininating force we came to believe 
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that the inability was constitutional and inherent 
in ourselves ; there is a tendency in fact to hyp- 
notise ourselves into apathy by continual repeti- 
tion of the forinula that Indians, as a race, are 
lacking in enterprise, deficient in business faculties, 
barren in organising power. If, therelcre, I have 
di^elt upon our old manufactures and commerce 
and the viay in which they were crushed, it is not 
with the uc profitable object of airing an old 
grievance but in order to point out tliut there is 
no reason for this discouraging view of ourselves. 
We were a trading and manufacturing country 
from ancient times down to the present century 
and if our manufactures have fallen int<i decay, our 
commerce languUhed, it was under a burden which 
would have crushed the most flourishing industry 
of the most energetic people. 

Our weakness lies in this that we have for 
many years lain prostrate under the fictitious sense 
of our own helplessness and made no adequate at- 
tempt to react against our circumstances. We 
have succumbed vi here we should have exhausted 
every possibility of resistance and remedy. We 
have allowed the home-keeping propensities and 
the out of-date semi-religious prejudices, which 
have gathered round the institution of’ Caste, to 
prevent us from choosing the line of activity most 
consonant with our abilities or from seeking other 
lands in search of fresh markets and the knowledge 
of new industries. The restriction against foreign * 
travel is one of the most serious obstacles in the 
way of commercial success and must be utterly 
swept away, if we are not to go on stagnating. 

It is a pity that communities like the lihatias 
should be restrained by an opt-worn prejudice 
from going abroad and furthering that task of 
development for which they are so admirably fitted. 
The endeavours hitherto made, have been, with 
few exceptions, sporadic, half-hearted and prema- 
turely abandoned ; and the support given to them 
by the public has been scanty, wanting in confi- 
dence and in personal active interests. It is this 
state of things which must cease before we can 
hope to revive our old manufactures, to establish 
firmly and extend those, which exist ; and to set 
Off foot any new industries which our needs demand 
afld for which the conditions offer sufficient oppor- 
tunity ; then India may again be what she was in the 
past and what.she is so admirably fitted by nature 
IQ ^ self-sufficing country, famous f<»r artistic 
and useful industries ; and to raise her again to 
this, should be the ideal of every patriotic citizen. 
But, in order that the ideal my be realized we 
need first, knowledge of our poMil^illties, of I he 
mM0k newMHrjr^lliw^BUfl of 
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and secondly, belief in ourselves and in each other 
so that our knowledge may not fail for want of 
co-operation. 

If we get these, if we realize the progress of 
Science and Mechanical Invention and resolutely 
part with old and antiquated methods of work, if 
we liberate ourselves from hampering customs and 
superstitions, none of which are an essential part 
of our religion, if, instead of being dazed in im- 
agination by the progress of Europe, we learn to 
examine it intelligently and meet it with our ow n 
progress there will be no reason for us to despair ; 
but if we fail in this we must not hope to occupy 
a place in the civilized and progressive world. 

LINES OF Activity. 

To speak w'ith any fulness on this subject is not 
possible within the short limit of time at my dis- 
posal. I shall, therefore, pass lightly over a few 
salient points ; for the lines of activity, open to 
us and calling for, our energies, are nnliinited in 
their extent, variety and promise. This country 
is not poor in its resources, but may rather be said 
to be blessed by Nature in many respects ; its 
mineral wealth is anything but contemptible ; its 
soil produces valuable and useful products in great 
variety and abundance ; the provision of water 
power is also unstinted. We have an excess of 
cheap labour and w’e have hereditary artisans who 
are quick in hand and eye and who only need to 
be properly trained to make them the equals, if 
not the superiors, of their rivals. If there are 
certain serious disadvantages and defects in its 
mineral wealth such as the inferiority of its coal 
supplies ami in its vegetable products, such as the 
greater coarseness of its cotton and the difRculty 
of growing the finest silk, yet so great is the ad- 
vance Science has made that we need not despair 
of meeting some of these difficulties at least in 
part. Nor is there uny imperative necessity that 
we should always vie witli other countries in pro- 
ducing the very best. If we utilise to the best 
advantage what nature has given us and advance 
in such manufactures as the country is fitted for, 
w’e shall have done no inconsiderable task. What 
is requh’t^d ** greater knowledge, a more earnest 
endeavour of the Government tow'ards improve- 
ment and the provision of facilities and more 
serious activity on the part of the people to take 
advantage of such facilities as already 

improvement in Agriculture, facilities in Indus- 
tries; for in a country like India which produce 
or can produce the bulk of its own raw material 
the agricultural question cannot be separated 
the industrial. 

AOBIOULTUBB. 

Improvement in fi^Sriculture 
secure an increased quantity and 


is necessary to 

Improved quahty 
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of the produce of our fields. What Science can do 
for Agriculture the development of the Beet-sugar 
industry and the improvement of Cotton chsiuly 
show ; and as Sugar and Cotton are two of the 
most important of our products and especially of 
our export trade I wish to call your attention to 
what has been done by our rivals. 

Beet-Sugar cultivation has been gradually deve- 
loped by careful selection of the best roots and 
the application of Agricultural Chemistry until the 
percentage of Saccharine has been doubled and 
trebled. Here is the remedy for Indian sugar. 
We must not be ashamed to borrow our rivals’ 
tactics but strive hard to get the very best cJUnes 
and take care to use nothing but tiie very best 
methods of cultivation and manufacture. 

The same is true of Cotton. It is certain that the 
competition which Indian cotton has to meet will 
be much intensified in the near future and our only 
hope of meeting it successfully is to improve our 
indigenous varieties up to a point at which they 
can hold their own. 1 believe that we can do this, 
but it demands the most patient research and above 
all, that when the best variety has been discover- 
ed, the cultivator will really grow it. 

Science is our great hope, but there is one great 
obstacle to be overcome before Science can help us; 
and, that is the ignorance and apathy which is the 
general condition of the agricultural classes at 
present. 

The failure of the old arts and crafts, and especi- 
ally that of arms, has thrown va.‘:t numbers back on 
the soil and these classes are neither intelligent nor 
progressive. Many old professions are d)’ing out 
and while those, who should have followed them, 
gb back to the land, many of these professions are 
not such as to provide any hereditary capacity for 
Agriculture. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if our Indian cultivators, despite their tradi- 
tional skill, are neither enterprising nor capable of 
undertaking improvements, which demand con- 
siderable energy and foresight. Their methods 
despite Dr. Voelcker’s high encomiums, are back- 
ward, their resources are very limited and their 
implements, though they may be those best suited 
to their narrow means and small holdings, are old 
and economically wasteful. But their most serious 
drawback is their helplessness. There is a general 
complaint that the soil is deteriorating but that 
they can do nothing to remedy it and in limes of 
scarcity and famine they seem incapable of doing 
anything to help themselves. This is a most 
serious question and one which demands all our 
attention. 

In the first place this deterioration of the soil is 
a very real danger. Do you know that the average 


product per acre has in some parts of the country 
diminished by 60 per cent, since the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century, when the Aini-Akbari was 
compiled ? Is it any wonder that the peasant 
grows poorer, or that his resources diminish ? 

IMPHOVEMlflNT. 

Oiir remedies mutft fall under two heads * 

(1) The improvement of methods, implements 
and general conditions and— 

(2) Education. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

In the first place the attempts to introduce new 
implements have nearly all failed. Iron flails and 
threshing machines have been tried at one time or 
another but the ryot will have none of them. At 
the same time this does not mean that the old 
implements are the very best that the wit of man 
can devise, and we are to suppose that the 
failure is conclusive. 

CAITLE BREEDING. 

Another matter to which (xovernment has given 
some attention has been cattle-breeding. The re- 
sults so far have not been encouraging, though 
there are Government farms at Hissar and at 
Bhadgaum in Khandesb, and another called the 
Amrit Mahal maintained by the Mysore Govern- 
ment from which are derived certain superior 
breeds of cattle to be found in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

But until w’e can get the co-operation of the 
people the result must be disappointing. Never- 
theless, I think that there is a great deal of good 
work to be done on these lines and I am of opinion 
that besides improving the breed of cattle, much 
might be done in the w'ay of encouraging the ryots 
to breed other stock, such as horses, mules etc. It 
is a thousand pities that our Indian breeds of horses 
should be dying out and that there seems to be no 
sensible effort made to keep them alive. Perhaps 
the chief reason that Government breeding farms 
have failed is that they are loo elaborate for the 
people in their present condition. I believe that 
much might be done by reviving the old custom of 
keeping sacred bulls in every village and taking 
care that the bulls supplied were the best that 
could be procured, or if the cultivator could be 
persuaded to breed only from the best animals. 
One advantage of this scheme is that it can be 
carried out by private enterprise. 

instead of helping ourselves we always depend 
upon Government ; here is an instance where the 
people can, with advantage, help themselves. 

To it I would add the planting of trees, which 
are of economic value, round the cultivators’ 
fields and the encouragement of the fibrous plaptts 
which are |ii|||^ioles of como^rce ; the qu^ti^ . 
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of good drainage to relieve the had||[fect8 of irri- 
gation and besides that, a serious endeavour to 
help the ryot to show only the best seed and to 
pay some altenlioii to the best rotation of crops. 

IRRIGATION. 

But in a country like India where the introduc- 
tion of improved implements is so limited in its 
possibilities and where everything depends upon 
the timeliness and sufficiency of tiie annual rains, 
it is Irrigation thnt must neceSi<ariiy take the 
largest place in all plans for agricultural improve- 
ment. This importance of irrigation has been 
recognized by the successive Bulers of this country 
from the times of the ancient Hindu King«. From 
the days of Asoka, and before him, the digging of 
wells and tanks had been the subject of royal edicts 
and one of the first religious duties of Princes, 
Zemindars and wealthy philanthropists. The 
number of small tanks in ruins that one finds in 
the districts, the multitude of old shells that still 
exist round about Mahomedan capitals, above all 
the immense system of artificial reservoirs in the 
Madras Presidency, bear testimony to the steady 
persistency of this old tradition of administrative 
benevolence. In the Southern Presidency there 
are over 6,000 tanks mainly of native origin, the 
magnitude of which will be best remembered when 
it is understood that the embankments measure 
over 30,000 miles, with 300,000 separate masonry 
works and that these tanks irrigate over 34 laCs of 
acres, an area almost equal to that irrigated by the 
entire system of the major and minor works of the 
Madras Presidency. These works were getting out 
of repair in the troublous times of the eighteenth 
century, when general disorder and maladministra- 
tion, the usual concomitants of any violent change 
in the form of Government, prevailed in our coun- 
try. The British Goverrunent when they occupied' 
the country, with their characteristic administrative 
enettjflfy, not only put them in order, but in many 
cases improved and enlarged them. They have 
brought, or kept under irrigation, an area of litt le 
less than. 20 millions of acres at the cost of 42 
crores of rupees; and the work has been done 
with 80 much judgment and success, that the works 
yiel^ a profit of nearly 7 per cent, and the produce 
raisM equals 98 per cent, of the total capital out- 
lay. Not content with this, they are now under- 
taking to prepare and gradually execute a scheme 
of protective works whidi, when complete, ought 
to do much to insure the country against famine. 
The work in irrigation will always be one of the 
most splendid and irreproachable chapters in the 
history of British rule. ,, 

The proposed extension of ittmtlon works 
would aw offer to the capitali9ta<£j|||v country a 


very eligible field for the investment of their 
surplus savings. If the people only co-operate 
they would find Irrigation projects a very profit- 
able channel for investment ; and if they fail to 
take advantage of the favourable opportunity one 
need not be surprised if European capital is ex- 
tensively employed in their development as has 
been done in the case of Eailways in India. I 
trust the Government on its part, will also offer 
more than usual inducements to attract private 
Indian capital in these profitable undertakings. 

WELLS. 

Besides great irrigation works there is another 
way in which much might be done to protect tin* 
country against drought, that is, by encouraging 
the digging of wells. This is a method well adapted 
for States which have no facilities for works or. a 
grand scale. In my own territories I have found 
that the advance of Tagavi, for this purpose, was a 
measure which tlie cultivator could understand, and 
unde** the guidance of experienced officers, one 
w’hich worked well. At the same time large irriga- 
tion works have been commenced in various parts 
of the territory and a survey is being made fur the 
repair of old tanks and the utilization of favourable 
spots for the storage of water. 

MANURE. 

But it must not be forgotten that Irrigation 
will not end all our troubles. Indeed, unless it is 
accompanied by a considerable measure of intelli- 
gencer and foresight, it brings others in its train, 
such as the debilitation of the soil. The remedy 
for this is, of course, the use of artificial manures 
which will restore to the soil some of the qualities 
which are removed from it by over-irrigation. 
But here we are at once faced by our usual want 
of foresight and ignorance of which I have 
already spoken. In the face of the deterioration 
of the soil, which I have mentioned as a wide- 
spread evil, widely acknowledged, it is inconceiva- 
ble to me that we should seek to encourage the 
export of cotton-seeds on which so much of the 
efficiency of the simple manure, which we use here 
in Guzerat, depends. Yet the value of this export 
has risen in one year from five to fifty lacs of 
Rupees, and it is certain that at this rate the cattle 
will have to go w ithout it and that their manure 
will become practically valueless. An artificial 
manure is, therefore, a crying necessity. 

Another point is the growth of deep-rooted 
grasses whicn can resist drought and so prevent the 
terrible mortality of cattle wnich was so painfully 
marked in the late famine. We must follow the 
example of Australia in this matter and find indi- 
genous deep-rooted/'^grassea which we can plant 
systematically on waste land and then, when we | 
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are cursed with another season of drought we 
shall have something to meet it with. 

GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

But .before we can hope that the ryot will try 
to employ measures which demand a high level of 
intelligence and scientific knowledge, w’e must 
awaken his curiosity and enlist his sympathy, which 
can only be done by a good system of general edu- 
cation. Without it our best endeavours are bound 
to fail. Government has established Agricultunil 
Colleges and model forms in different parts of 
tlie country, but Agriculture has been but little 
improved in consequence. Partly, 1 think, tliis is 
due to the vastness of the area and the great 
variety of h'cal conditions, for each district 
has its own difficulties to meet and overcome. 
But the main reason for the failure is, 1 believe, 
the indifference and apathy of the people them- 
selves. Another reason is the fact that these 
measures have come from outside and not from 
the people. However imperfect our education 
may be it is equally lamentable that it has 
so far affected no more than 5 per cent, of the 
population of the country. Before any noticeable 
change can lake place there must be a general feel- 
ing among the people that improvement must be 
made and a desire to take advantage of the efforts 
of Government to help them. At present, they 
are more inclined to laugh at our attempts to aid 
them than to help us by their advice and showing 
U8 where their real difficulties lie. Their criticism, 
as a rule, is more destructive than educative. 

I have found it possible to do something to im- 
prove the more intelligent r^ots, to show them 
better methods of cultivation ; and the school for 
tlie Dhankas at Songad lias been more or less 
successful. But these measures only serve to raise 
the internal level of the lower agriculture up to 
the highest of our present system, while the pro- 
blem is to raise the general level. 

Perhaps something might be done by agricultu- 
ral associations which studied local requirements 
and popularised such improvements as admitted of 
practical application. But 1 believe the only 
change which w'ould do much, would be to induce 
a more intelligent and enterprising class to engage 
in agriculture. 

Over and above all this, it is very important that 
our agriculturists should have cottage industries or 
some work on which they can usefully engage 
themselves and the members of their family dur- 
mg the slack season of agriculture. Such would 
be wood-carving and the making of toys for the 
nien, and for the women, needle work and em- 
broidery. 


^ MANUFACTURES. 

£ do not thinic we should stop short at improv- 
ing out raw materials, I believe we might do much 
in tliH way of working them up. The annual review 
of the Trade of India published by the Statistical 
Department of the Go veru men t of India teaches 
us some wholesome lessons, whioli it would 
be always useful to remember. They show' the 
large number of objects for which we are at 
present dependent on foreign factories, but for 
which we have plenty of raw material at hand, 
and which, if we only avail ourselves of the latest 
scientific methods, we can ourselves manufacture. 
Our endeavour should be to reduce this depen- 
dence upon foreign industries and, where the 
necessary facilities do not exist for such 
mariufuclures at home, we should so improve the 
quality of our raw material as to enable it to hold 
its own in the foreign market to wlrch it is sent 
out. The wheat, for instance, which we export at 
present, is used for the manufacture of bread in 
Europe, but it is scarcely fit to be turned to the 
many other uses to which it can be put, unless it 
is much improved in quality. The same remarks 
apply to many of tlio most ordinary articles of 
daily use, such as paper, oils, leather, etc. The case 
of leather is peculiarly striking. We export the 
hides, and the materials for tanning them and that 
is not all. There is a cheaper and more efficient 
]u-ocess of cleaning the hides in use in Europe and 
the hides are exported to be cleaned there. Is it 
impossible for India to tan ber own hides, in her 
own factories, with her own tanning materials ? 
Another point seems inconceivable w'heii the 
need for artificial manure is remembered and 
that is, that we export bones in large quantities 
to be turned into bone-manure for the beet-fields 
of our rivals, and so for their sugar, which we so 
largely import. 

Glass again is an article of which we import 
a large quantity every year, but .which we might 
manufacture for ourselves. Last year we imported 
glass of tlie value of m’er ninety lacs of Bupees. In 
1887, I made some inquiries into the matter and 
found that there were raw materials in plenty for 
the manuractiire not only of rough glass, but of 
glass of the finest quality. I was advised that it 
would not pay to establish a factory, but the rea- 
sons against success w ere not insuperable. 

I also made some enquiries into the possibility of 
manufacturing paper in Guzerat and discovered 
that there were abundant raw materials of an ex- 
cellent quality to be obtained here, and that thia 
top w'as quite feasible. 

We have already some glass-blowing factories at 
Kapadwanj M^iii the Punjab; Paper Milbiiv 
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Bombay, Poona and Beng«l ; Tanneries in 

Madras, Cawnpore and Bombay ;irad it would be 
interesting to study the quantity and quality of 
these home products and compare them with the 
articles imported from abroad. We may thereby 
learn the difference and know how to remove their 
shortcomings and extend their sale. Experience is 
the only path to knowledge ; comparison perfects 
it; it is the spirit of the age and the basis of all 
reform. I would suggest that, of the many manu- 
factures which might be successful in India, it would 
be advisable to begin with those in which there is a 
steady local demand such as soap, candles, glass 
furniture, nib-*, carpets, etc., and afterwards ex- 
tend the field of our operations so as to include 
other and more elaborate articles. 

INDUSTKIAL EDUCATION. 

To enable us to take up these manufactures wo 
need a system of Industrial Education, and for this 
we have to rtdy very largely on the assistance of 
Government. Bub we must remember that our 
position is not quite that of any European country 
in this respect, and that our best model would prob- 
ably be Japan. Now Japan, when she aimed at 
general and, particularly, at industrial progress, ad- 
opted three main lines on which her education, was 
to run. These were, first to send a number of her 
young men abroad, and especially to Germany, for 
education ; secondly, to establish great Colleges in 
Japan itself, the staff of which was at first compos- 
ed of Europeans, and thinlly, to employ the services 
of Europeans, in the initial stages of her manufaC' 
tures, under whom her people were gradually 
trained in efficiency. ^ 

Now 1 should like to call attention to the last of 
these first, because I think that here we have the 
solution of a difficulty which has been met wi£h 
in^tbe case of some industries which have recently 
started. I have heard complaints that the 
quality of the goods turned out was not satis- 
factory and from what 1 heard, it seemed to me 
that perhaps the failure was'due to the incompe- 
tency of the directors or to some culpable laxness 
in their management, or to our having commenced 
the^ enterprise on too impracticable or ambitious 
a scale or to our haviiig lost sight of some essential 
conditions of success at the outset. Some indus- 
tries may require European skill and supervision 
to pilot them through their initial etages, and a 
hasty attempt to dispense with it may lead to dis- 
appointing results. But there is another aspect to 
this apparent incompetency ; we have to learn 
trustworthiness, a capacity for obedience, the 
<if eaaaegement, accuracy, punetualiljr, method a^ 
the Sjtiise of justice, and the which 


will teach us these is a position in which they are 
c tiled out by use. 

To come to the second point, it is obviously im- 
possible to send any very largo proportion of our 
Indian youths abroad, though I think more might 
bo done in this direction. 1 would appeal to 
Government and to our philanthropists to see if 
they cannot help us. 

That which will help ns most, however, is a 
largely extended system of technical and general 
education such as that on which Germany has 
built ht3r commercial greatness. It is of course, 
impossible to imitate the German system exactly, 
But*it is nob impossible to provide ourselves with 
a system which will meet our requirements. 
Though private individuals may do something ia 
the matter, a satisfactory solution of the wliole 
question must depend upon the sympathy atul 
generosity of the Government. 

I believe that Government could not give a 
greater boon than such an education, and I think, 
I am voicing the feelings of the educated class at 
large, when I say that we are contident that we 
have not long to wait to see our rulers grapphi 
with this problem, with their usual energy and 
decision. Meanwhile we must start our factories, 
as best we can, ahd do the best with our present 
circumstances. I do not over-look the fact that 
the odds against us are heavy and that our infant 
industries have to strwggle from the start in an 
open market with long established competitors. 
photbction. 

I am not afraid of being thought an economic 
heretic if I say that I think we need Protection to 
enable our industries to reach their growth. The 
economic history of Germany and America shows 
that there is a stage in the growth of a nation 
when protection is necessary. 

The laws of Political Economy are not inexorable 
and must bend to the exigencies of time and place. 
Theories and doctrines, however plausible, cannot 
take precedence of plain and practical truths. It is 
true that Free Trade enables a country to procure 
at cheaper rates those articles that cun be manu- 
factured more conveniently in foreign lands, but 
this cheapness is dearly bought by the loss of in- 
dustrial status, and the reduction of a whole people 
to a helpless proletariat. National defence against 
alien industrial inroads is more important than 
the cheapness of aTfew articles. 

Protection, therefore if only for a-short time, is 
what we need for our nascent mnufactures ; for 
some time must elapse before more^ perfect methods 
are naturalised in India and the standard of Indian 
workpaanship aUiefns the excellence of Europe. A 
high wall of tariffs has seohrerf to American 
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manufactories the home market as an undisputed 
field for their own development and I^ndia, maimed 
and helpless as she has been, may expect that relief 
froijj her beneficent Government. Government, 
like the climate and geographical conditions of a 
country, has a peculiar force of its own and must 
leave an indelible impress on the mould of the 
destinies of nations, it may, as powerfully hamper, 
as promote the moral and material development of 
the people entrusted to its care. If tlie Govern- 
ment was backed up by a more informed and in- 
telligent public opinion and if tlie people, awaken- 
ed to a sense of national life were allowed and in- 
duced to take a livelier interest in their own fion- 
cmis and if they worked in unison they woold 
conduce to mutual strength. Government is a 
matter of common sense and compromise and its 
aim should bo to secure the legitimate interests of 
the people governed. 

HANDIOJIAFT8 ANJ) HOME INDT'STIUES. 

But at the same time I would warn you against 
some false methods of encouraging Industry, such 
as the movement to use no cloth not produced in 
the country. The idea is quite unsound so far as 
any economic results go ; and the true remedy for 
any old industry which needs support is to study 
the market, find out what is wanted and improve 
the finish of the work and the design, until an 
increasing demand shows that the right direction 
has been found. This applies particularly to the 
artistic trades such as wood-carving and metal- 
work for which the country has been so famous 
and which it w’oiild be a pity to allow to die alto- 
gether. Among other means of improvement, the 
education of women in decorative art would bring 
a fresh economic force into plaV ; and as I ascer- 
tained by enquiries in London, made frojii a desire 
to find lucrative home-industries for our women, 
and especially for widows, would prove extremely 
profitable, if the right steps were taken. Tapestry 
for instance, is a great women’s industry in 
•Switzerland; lace work, cretonne and embroidered 
cushions could all very well be done by women. 
Needle work is even now done in Guzerat homes. 
If the designs and colouring are improved it 
might be turned into an active industry, supplying 
our own wants and possibly, outside demands. Car- 
pet weaving also w Inch is now done in several of 
f>i‘r jails, might in tlwj same way be turned into a 
profitable home industry. The main thing is to 
study the market and not to pursue our own 
hobbies. It would bo necessary to have agents 
in Europe, who would study European wants, 
consult professional men and get designs wdiich 
pould be executed in India. Something of the sort 
I believe, done in the School of Arts in Madras, 
inquiries in Paris convinced me that in the 


bauds of capable persons this method would be 
both practicable^ and profitable. 

LAllQE INDUSTRIES. 

I would, liow'ever, direct your attention more to 
the establishment of the larger industries involving 
an extensive use of machinery, for it is upon this 
that our economic future and any increase of our 
wealth depends. 

Before we have a large demand at home for the 
Arts we must produce the w'ealth to support them 
and we shall never have that wealth, until we have 
an economic system on a much broader basis than 
our present limited Industry. 

With a Utile energy and the assistance of 
Government we can broaden this basis and then w e 
may look forward to a new lease of life for Indian 
Art and Indian Literature and for tho.se industries 
which depend on leisure and wealth. 

Now J should like to say a few- w'ords 
on the subject of the assistance which a Govern- 
ment can give in developing the resources 
of its territories. 1 have indicated a few ways in 
which 1 think Government can help economic 
development in the direction of Education. To 
these 1 would add improvement in the means of 
communication and the establishment of banks 
and other co-operative institutions. . It can also en- 
courage mercliants and manufacturers by advances 
of capital and by granting other facilities. 

Native States in India seriously handicapped as 
they are by their limited means and scope and the 
want of trained men, though they cannot emulate 
their great exemplar, the British Government, 
seem to limit themselves as yet too much to the 
routine of administration and might do more for 
the material and commercial development of the 
country. Granted freedom of action, and wdth 
■proper endeavours, I am inclined to think that many 
States in Central India, liajaputana and elsewhere 
would be able to get even more treasure out of the 
bowels of the earth than Mysore and Hyderabad 
at present obtain. But Government help has its 
limits. 

My experience teaches me that it is very diffi- 
cult for Government to provide industries for its 
people in the absence of a real business spj^rit 
amongst the people themselves. It is very difficult 
for 80 impersonal an entity as Government to get 
capable managers or to supervise its enterprises 
properly, I have tried various measures in my 
own State bqt I am sorry to say that the results 
are disappointing. A sugar-mill, a cotton-mill and 
an ice-fad ory were tried but w'ere not a success. • 
A State fund for the advance of capital and other 
assistance to manufacturers also failed. I found 
that the managers were not sufficiently interested 
in the scheme llid not impartial in the working of 
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it. I am convinced, however, that the fault lay 
not with the industries themselves but in the fact 
that they were State- enterprises. 

I have also made an experiment in technical 
education. I founded an institution called the 
Kala-Bhavan with departments in dyeing and 
weaving, carpentry and meclmnical engineering, 
and with the object of diffusing technical education. 
1 bad branches of it set up in various parts of the 
Raj ; but the response among the people was so 
faint that after a time the institution iiad to be 
contracted within narrower limits. Until the means 
of the people and the material v\ealth of the 
country expand, there can be but little demand for 
the work which such institutes turn out. So lar, 
the Kala-Bhavan has done but little beyond provid- 
ing skilled dyers for Bombay mills ; but until the 
people co-operate more earnestly its utility will not 
be recognised. Once more it is the prevailing 
ignorance which hampers every movement to help 
the people. They are sunk in a fatalistic apathy 
and do not care to learn how to help theinselves. 

I have omitted to refer to the many endeavours 
made by other Native States in the same direction 
not because they are not worth mentioning ; the 
wonderful Cauvery electric power scheme and the 
Irrigation projects of the Mysore and Jeypore 
States as well as the fine Technical School at 
Jeypore are indisputably entitled to a high rank 
in the record of such laudable v^o^k ; I have to pass 
them over for want of time and adequate informa- 
tion of all their details. 

ilFFECT OK EDUCATION ON INUUSTllIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 

It is the general lack of education and intelli- 
gence which hampers us «t every turn and has been 
our ruin. Once we can make education general we 
may hope for increased dexterity, an increased 
trustworthiness and quickness to di.scover new pro- 
cesses. We need these qualities in every class of 
Th^ian society. Education in England has diffused 
a spirit of self-reliance and a capacity for initiative 
education in Germany aims at thorough knowledge, 
methodical application and exact learning : but 
education in India has hitherto aimed only at 
providing a certain amount of food for thought 
wi^out ever touching the mental capacity or 
character. 

CAPITAL. 

I do not think that the plea that our industries 
are poor for want of capital is one l^hat can be 
sustained. \ye have more capital than we imagine 
to develop our resources if w^e would only use it. 
But we lack the active foresight always seeking 
the best investments. We prefer to hoard our 
savings in our women’s ornaments, or to invest it 


in Government securities at low rates of interest 
when we might be using it in ways which would 
be profitable to the country at large, as w-ell as to 
ourselves, such as agricultural improvements, 
surance of agricultural stock and the establishment 
of factories. And this is especially true of some 
Native States, wdncli inve.^t their surplus capital in 
Government securities instead of using it in the 
development of the resources of their own terri- 
tories. 

WANT OF SELV-CONKIDBNOB AND CONFIDENCE 
IN OTHERS. 

This is not, however, our only fault. There i.s 
another fault which is nearly as fatal to any system 
of industry and that is our lack of confidence in 
ourselves and in one anotlier. Without self-con- 
fidence you can never do anything ; you will 
never found an industry or build up a trade, 
for you have nothing to carry you through the 
first anxious years w'hen the only dividend is 
Hope, and the best assets are unfaltering courage 
and faith in oneself. And without confidencH 
in one another you will never have a credit system 
and without a credit system no modern commerce 
can exist. It is this want of co-operation and 
mutual distrirst which paralyses Iridintn industry, 
ruins the statesman, ami discredits the individual 
even in his own household. I believe that this 
trait of our character, though in some case arising 
from our obvious defects and instances of actual 
misconduct among ourselves, is mainly due to the 
fact that the nation has long been split up into 
incoherent units, but also to the ignorance and 
restricted vision which result from our own ex- 
clusiveness. We have denied ourselves the illumi- 
nating experience of foreign travel and are too 
prone to imagine that our weaknesses are confined 
to India. Failures and defalcations are as common 
in Europe, as among ourselves ; and yet we allow 
ourselves to be too easily discouraged by such in- 
cidents. Hence arises a liabit of censorious judg- 
ment, a disposition to put the worst construction 
on the conduct of our friends and relatives with- 
out trying to find the truth, which destroys all 
trust and tolerance. Our view of the conduct of 
friends, of the policy of administrations, of th« 
success and integrity of commercial undertaltings, 
are all vitiated by a readiness to believe the woiMt. 
It is only when we learn to suspend judgment 
and know the man amd the motive before we cri- 
ticise, that we shall be able to repose trust where 
trust is due. We must stiffen our character and 
educate ourselves up to a higher motal standard. 

We despair too easily. Let us remember that 
we must expect^ failures at first ; but that it 
is those who nSrn from failure that succeed. 
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Moreover as any one may learn from a survey of 
the present state of Industry, there is evidence that 
some do succeed. We have not, of course, made 
the most of our opportunities, but it is worth 
while remembering that something has been done 
because it shows us what it is possible to do, 
artd encourage us to do it. If any one wishes 
to know, in more detail, \\hat has been done and 
vthat might be done, he could not do better and 
consult Mr. Kanade’s excellent book on the subject. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

And now let me say a word about this Exhibi- 
tion and its aims. I take it that an Exhibition is 
intended to draw together the scattered threads of 
industrial activity, so that the members of any 
trade may learn not only what is the latest deve- 
lopment in their own trade, but also what other 
trade.s are doing, and what in the other trades is 
likely to help them. Then it is hoped the specta- 
cle of advance and improvement will arouse emu- 
lation and suggest new ideas and also draw indus- 
tries together. But are the conditions in India 
such that we may hope for this ? I fear not ; I 
fear that the ryot will not come to learn from us 
and that there will bo few craftsmen who will go 
away with new ideas and the loemory of new pro- 
cesses. But we should not despair. 

It should be remembered that a similar dilHculty 
was experienced in England in connection with 
the workmen’s institutes which sprang up all over 
the country in response to Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s sug- 
gestions. The object was to pi-ovide tlie mechanic 
with lectures on his own trade; but the attempt 
failed from the incapacity ol the working man to 
learn anything from the lectures. Lectures and 
Exhibitions bear fruit only when the peofde have 
received sufficient general education to make them 
mentally receptive and deft in adaptation and 
invention. When that goal is reached, such Exhi- 
bitions may most usefully he turned into Local 
Museums and if possible a syllabus of instruction 
attached to the exhibits. On the other hand there 
is yet another function which Exhibitions perform 
and which is equally useful and that is their in- 
fluence as general education among the classes 
whose intelligence is already aroused, and w ho go 
away with a new sense of what there is to learn. 
Life is not yet all machinery which it takes an 
t’xpert to understand and there are many new' 
ideas which the collection of the most recent, 
efforts in Art and Science in one place can inspire 
and especially is this true, if there is the compari- 
son of the old and the new. 

AWAKENING. 

But before any ot these undertakings and enter- 
prises, which I have mentioned can succeed, India 


must be thoroughly awakened. Understand what 
this means. It means action. There is no reality 
in our social reform, our political progress, our 
industrial revival, because, as you know, there is 
scarcely one w ho dares to act even in his own 
household. 

You complain of an over centralised Government* 
of the evils of heavy home charges, of Inland 
Excise duties on cotton, of the treatment given to 
your emigrants, and the want of a legitimate share 
by the people in their ow'n Government, and there 
may be much in your complaints, but until you rea- 
lise that the ultimate remedy lies in your own 
hands and that you have to carry it out by your- 
selves, no external reform can help you. 

That awakening, tliat realisation is your share 
of the work, you who know' something of Western 
thought and VV'estern methods, and who imitate 
much from the West. But to the bulk of the 
population it does not apply so .simply. The mas- 
ses of India are lost in a hopeless ignorance and 
that is why they are so intensely conservative and 
lacking in confidence and initiative. We cling to 
old customs because we do not know that they are 
not essential to our religion and we dare not adopt 
new ideas or establish new industries because we 
do not know how to set about it. But there is an- 
other side to this ignorance and that is that w'e lot 
our old customs hamper us and blind us to the 
present, because we do not understand the past. 

Kemember two inevitable tendencies in history, 
one, that no system however perfect, how’ever 
glorious, however far reaching, can go on for two 
thousand years (or two hundred for that matter) 
without enormous changes being made in it simply 
by Time ; the other that the Religious, the Poli- 
tical and Mental elements of a nation are indissolu- 
bly connected and interwoven so that you cannot 
alter a single feature in one of them without 
changing all three. Now apply these principles 
to the past. 

THE PAST. 

From 500 A. D. w'e find a steady decline in tlie 
political and mental condition of the country down 
to the two centuries of darkness from which we 
emerge into the periods of Rajput and the Mafho- 
medan conquest. Follow the fortunes of India 
down the next eight centuries and note the steady 
decline in Hindu power both political and mental, 
till we come to the lime when Europeans obtain 
a firm footing in India and conquer the country 
with very slender means, meeting and conquering 
each problem as it arises. For fourteen hundred 
years the record is one of steady decline in politi- 
cal and mental nationality. How then can religion 
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have fai*ed and especially all those social inBlitu- 
iions, which depend on Religion? 

Surely it is clear that just as our trade and our 
political power collapsed before the attacks made 
upon them because they were inefficient, tlie other 
features of our system cannot liUve escaped 
degradation and that in clinging to them blindly 
we are clinging to the very tendencies, the very 
forces that have dragged us dowm. 

The fact that we cling so tightly to them has only 
ruined them and us. Consider the effects of cumu- 
lative physical heredity on the capacity of any 
caste when the action, for which that caste and its 
institutions were designed, is taken out of its 
power. 

Here then is the problem to carry out a great 
change in this respect, to realise our ignorance and 
to make up our minds to face the qiiotion, how 
and what to change boldly and all together. 
We have changed before when it has suited our 
convenience, adopting details from the Mahome- 
dans when it fell in with our wishes and many of 
us, even our Conservatives, are European in their 
tastes at times. 

It is obvious that our Religion and Institutions 
of to-day have nothing in them except perhaps a 
faint shadow of their old vigour and glory on which 
our old greatness was founded. 

India needs a great national movement in 
which each man w’ill work for the natio.n and 
not for himself or for his caste, a movement 
carried out on common sense lines. 

It does not mean that w e are to adopt a brand 
new system from Europe, but it does mean that 
we must borrow a little common sense in our solu- 
tions of the problems of life. 

We must resolutely see what we need and if 
we find a plain and satisfactory solution adopt 
it whether w’e have .authority for it or not. 
Turn to the past and see what mode India great 
if you find anything in our present customs 
which does not square with w'hat we find there, 
make up your minds to get rid of it boldly, 
without thinking that it will ruin you to do so. 
Study the past till you know what knowledge 
you can get from it which you can use in the 
present and add to it w hat the West can teach 
us especially in the application of Science to the 
needs of life. 

You, gentlemen, are the leaders of India and 
if you fail, she fails. Let each of you make up 
hU mind that he will live by what bis reason 
tells him is right, no matter whether it be op- 
posed or approved by any sage, custom or tra- 
dition. Think and then act at once. Enough 
time has been wasted, waiting for Time to solve 


our problems. Wait no longer but strike and 
strike home. 

We have our “ ancient regime ’’ of custom and 
prejudice to overcome ; let us meet them by a new 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, a Liberty of ac- 
tion, Equality of opportunity and the Fiaternity of 
a great national ideal. Then you may hope lo 
Jndia a nation again, with a national Art and a 
national literature and a flourishing commerce, and 
then, but not till then may you demand a National 
Government. 

I should like to pay a personal tribute lo the 
organisers of this Exhibition, for the trouble and 
enerigy they liave expended in making this collec- 
tion of Indian Arts and Industry — so fine and 
representative a collection, and to the local 
authorities and their able head, Mr. Lely, t!)e 
popular Commi.-)Sioner, whtjse name will ever be 
a household w'ord in Guzerat for his unfailing 
kindness in Famine and plenty and who has 
taken so encouraging an interest in this Exhibi- 
tion. 

Surely it is a good omen for the success of our 
industrial revival that thfs Exhibition takes place 
in Ahmedabad, a town long famous for its 
enterprise and energy and whicli already posses- 
ses factorieM and industrial connections of impor- 
tance w'ilh the industrial world. If only we 
had a few more Ahmedubads, India would not 
have long to wait for a real revival of her 
commerce. 

And last of all, I have to pray for the long 
life, happiness and prosperity of his Gracious 
Majesty the King Emperor, whose accession 
are about to celebrate in so splendid a maimer 
and whose reign w'ill, we trust, inaugurate a new 
period of strong and prosperous nal ionul life for 
India, which will make her the brightest 
in that Imperial Diadem. 
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education and empire. — Addresses on 
Certain Topics of the Day ; by Richard Bar don 
Haldane, M.P., LL.D,, K, C. Londmw John 
Munay : 1902. 

The addresses contained in this volume were 
delivered to audiences. of very different natures. 
They are therefore somewhat heterogeneous 
in character, and indeed, the letters that follow 
Mr. Haldane^s name on the title page give a 
better clue ter their nature than the title it- 
self. Mr. Haldane was a distinguished student of 
philosophy, and he is now an eminent filing's 
Counsel, and a prominent member of that branch 
of the Liberal party which calls itself Imperialist. 
In the first two addresses the subjects of which 
are “ Great Britain and Germany ; a Study in 
Education,** and “ Universilies and the Schools in 
Scotland,” Mr. Haldane speaks as a statesman vi ho 
is an educational reformer and who sees the in- 
jury done to the Empire by the many blemishes 
in the present system of.education in Great Britain. 
In the third and fourth addresses on “ Eederal 
Constitutions within the Empire” and “the 
Appellate Courts of the Empire ” it is Mr, Haldane 
the lawyer and the imperialist who is specially 
prominent, while in the address on “Science 
and lleligiori ” which completes the volume, it is 
Mr. Haldane the philosopher who throws his 
influence into the scale against materialism. The 
Empire is the connecting link betv'een the 
first four, and even the fifth may be regarded 
as remotely related, for, as Mr. Haldane says, it 
is in substance a plea for tolerance, and “ in view 
of the fact that the majority of our fellow sub- 
jects in the Empire are of different religions to 
our own, a wide outlook among those who 
rule is needed here as elsewhere.” In the ad- 
dresses that deal with Education, Mr. Haldane 
has given vigorous expresaion to the view that 
the present system of education in Great Britian 
must be thoroughly reformed if our country 
is to keep its foremost place among the nations. 
In his first address which was delivered at 
Liverpool he held up to some of the leading 
citizens of that great commercial city the example 
of what Germany has done for her commerce by 
the attention she has paid to education. Germany 
is not fond of spending money, but she has found 
the money she has spent on education a most 
profitable investment. Her Universities are equip- 
ped ^ith a staff large enough to admit of speciali- 
sation, and no expense is grudged in the matter of 
equipment, afid side by side her Universities 
are her great teohnical schools where the highest 


knowledge is applied to technical enterprise. This 
development of Education in Germany is due to 
the fact that the people are interested in education, 
and in Great Britain, Mr. Haldane maintains, there 
is seriously wanting “ a much morti enlightened 
intelligence on the part of the public with regard 
to education.” To arouse an interest in education, 
education has to be made interesting, and one of 
the most important ways of doing that, is to 
improve elementary education. “ The great pro- 
blem of to-day is the welding of the educational 
fiyhtem of this country into one complete whole, in 
which elementary education, secondary education 
and the University shall all be indissoluble parts 
of the same system.” This last point is specially 
emphasised in the second address which w'as de- 
livered to a Congress of Scottish teachers. Elemen- 
tary education cannot but suffer, so long as it is 
regarded sis something by itself out of all relation 
with the higher intellectual life of the country. 
The problem of education is, he holds, the question 
of the hour. “ In this problem of education lies our 
future ; * * on it depends our position as the leading 
commercial nation of the world, aye, and as the 
empire.” 

In the addresses wliich deal with constitutional 
law Mr. Haldane speaks both as a lawyer and as a 
statesman. In the first of them which was deli- 
vered in 1900 at the Colonial Institute upon 
the Australian delegates he examines “ the work- 
ing of the unwritten and developing British 
Conslitulion as this has been reproduced in 
Canada and Australia,” and points out how “ the 
Imperial Parliament is coming to recognise 
itself as trustee of its supreme pow'ers for the 
Empire ns a whole.” The fourth address is 
really a plea for the establishment of a supreme 
Court of Appeal for all our colonies and depend- 
encies. At present appellate jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and by the House of Lords. Mr. Haldane 
would have this jurisdiction transferred to a 
supreme tribunal for the Empire. In that case 
eminent colonial and Indian judges would be 
appointed as life peers, and their presence in the 
House of Lords not only would be valuable in itself, 
but might be “ the precursor of further changes in 
the constitution of that House.” Such a tribunal, 
would in Mr. Haldane^s* opinion, “ be a real step 
tow'ards the only kind of imperial federation which 
seems possible.” 

In the course of these two addresses Mr. Haldane 
refers to a case of great interest connected with 
the Channel Islands in w hich he was engaged. It 
Is curious to learn then, in the year 1894 the 
question was debated upon a special committee 
of the Privy Council, whether the Queen ns 
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Daulmss of Normandy is an absolute or a 
constitutioual monarch in Jersey and the other 
•Channel Islunds. It is also curious to learn 
that while the constitutional question was nomi- 
nally left open, the Queen in Council decided that 
an order passed by the Queen in Council, should 
be quashed as a breach of jin understanding come 
to hetx^een the Government of Lord Melbourne 
and the authorities of Jersey fifty years before. 

The last address is, as has been indicated, philo- 
sophical rather than political or legal in its nature, 
and many readers in this country may find it the 
most interesting in the volume. The problem 
Mr. Haldane deals with, is the fact that in spile of 
the advances of the material sciences during the last 
quarter of a century “‘religion remains a power as 
great and as living as at any time in the world’s 
history.” “ Religion as distinguished from theology, 
that belief in the highest standpoints which has 
been the faith of the men and women \^ ho in nil ages 
have been regarded os greatest and w'ises*’, thi.s 
remains undiminished in its hold on the heart.” 
This it does, in spite of the fact that much of what 
is sometimes put forward as science is essentially 
materialistic in character. Mr. Haldane’s attempt 
to solve the problem is made along the lines of 
idealism. Once grant that matter and energy 
are the only two ultimate realities and the position 
is abandoned to materialism. But science itself 
teaches us that if there were no percipient, mind 
“ our final universe of matter and energy would 
then be unlike anytlung we or even men of 
science, have any experience of.” Matter and energy 
“exist only for brains that perceive and they can- 
not be the finally real tilings.” But the biain which 
perceives is itself “ only “a projection of a mind 
that perceives.” The conclusion science is driven 
to, “ is not that things produce mind but tluit 
mind produces things.” On the other hand we 
kno^w we do not make the world, “The evohition- 
arj^iccount of the universe is a true account, given 
from a limited standpoint of one aspect, but of one 
aspect only.” All otlier aspects must be regarded 
as equally real with those of biology and physics. 
“ Beauty is as real as biology and morality as 
mathematics.” “ In truth and in fact our common 
science bids us recognise the fiigher aspects as not 
less real, and indeed as taking up those that are 
lowest, into themselves.” Mr. Haldane therefore 
considers that, properly regarded, there is no con- 
flict between religion and science. 

From the account we have given of Mr. Haldane’s 
addresses it will be seen that they are instructive 
and stimulating. They are of more than merely 
passing interest and were quite worthy of being 
publiaht*d ill a more permanent form. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, by Edward 
Clodd* William Blackwood and Sons, 

In this handy volume of 220 pages, Mr. Edward 
Clodd has said all that is interesting, instructive and 
ennobling in the life and teachings of Professor 
Huxley. 

The chapter in the book which will most inter- 
est the general reader is the first which treats of 
Huxley as tlie man and our interest in the career of 
Huxley is greatly roused when we are told that 
Huxley was born of poor parentage and that his 
boyhood was cheerless time. 

^ No “ rigorous teachers seized his youth, 

And purged his faith, and tried its fire, 

Shewed him the high, white star of truth, 

There bade him gaze, and there aspire.” 

We have it fr«)m Huxley himself that “ he was 
kicked into the world a boy without guide or 
training or with worse than none” and contrasting 
Herbert Spencer’s happier lot, he says, he had 
“ two years of a Pandemonium of a School (between 
eight "and ten) and after that neither help nor 
sympathy in any intellectul direction till he reach- 
ed manhood.” But Huxley was early possessed of 
that love of reading which in Gibbon’s famous words 
he “ would not have changed for the treasures of 
India.” Hutton’s Geology, Hamilton’s essay on the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned, Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resarlus and Lessing’s writings ; these were some 
of his early readings in literature. His early 
bent was towards mechanical engineering but 
though this was his hobby, medicine, at the start, 
was liis destiny. At the age of sixteen family 
circumstances forC'ul Huxley to accept a place 
as assistant to a Dr. Chandler as a preliminary 
to “ walking the hospitals.” 

But Huxley had soon to leave him. He was 
apprenticed to his brother-in-law and began 
study for the Matriculation examination of the 
Uriiversi'y of London, He failed in this, but compen- 
sation soon came when he and his brother won 
free scholarships in the Medical School of Charing 
Cross Hospital. In 1845 he passed his M. B. at the 
University of London and made his firstdiscovery,- 
a then unknown membrane at the root of the 
human hair afterwards known as “ Huxley’s layer. 
But not even this discovery brought Huxley any 
position which woulfl give him any decent compe- 
tence. After several unsuccessful attempts there 
came for him “ a turn of the tide which, not with- 
out ebb, led on to fortune.” 

Ow'en Stanley^^n of the Bishop of Norwich 
and brother of DeSn Stanley, was in command of 
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the Kattlesnake, a 28-gun frigate commissioned to 
survey the intricate passages within the barrier - 
reef skirting the eastern shores of Australia, be- 
tween which colony and the mother country a shorter 
sea-passage was demanded by the grow'ing trade. 
Captain Stanley wanted an assistant-surgeon, and 
on the recommendation of Sir John liicbardson, 
the famous Arctic explorer, Huxley was given the 
post. 

During the voyage w'hich occupied over three 
years Huxley made the best use of his opportu- 
nities and contributed sundry reports on 
marine creatures to the Linnean Society,,, and 
though many of them were pigeon-holed, better 
fortune attended a paper on the Medusce or Jelly- 
fish Family transmitted to the Koyal Society through 
Bishop Stanley. The paper was soon publi:die(i and 
Huxley entered on the threshold of liis famous 
career at the early age of 26 by being elected as a 
member of that distinguished body. But the elec- 
tion to the Koyal Society did not bring him any 
addition to his pocket which was the tiling w'hich 
he needed most at that time and he had to pass 
five years |of “ suspense and struggle before he 
secured a permanent appointment of X200 per 
annum— one-half of the modest maximum he de.sir- 
ed. It is interesting to read about the altitude of 
inihd which Huxley had at this period of his life, 
lie writes to his sister — 

1 have no ambition, except as a means to an ei'd and 
that end is the possession of a sufficient income to many. 

A worker I must always be— it is my nature— but 
if, I had £400 a year, I would never let iny name appear 
to anything I did or ever shall do. It would be glorious 
to be a voice working in secret and free from all tho.se 
• personal motives that have actuated, the best. 

And again : 

I don’t know and I don’t care whether I shall , ever 
be what is called a great man. I will l.eave my mark 
somewhere and it sl»all be clear and distinct. 

T. H, H. HIS MARK.- 

And free from the abominable blur of cant, humbug, 
and self-seeking, which sorrounds everything in this 
present w’orld, that is to say. supposing that I am not 
already unconsciously tainted myself, a result of which 
I have a morbid dread. 

His great ideal was the genuine love of truth. 
In that allegiance Huxley never wavered 

If wife and child and name and fame were all lost to 

me one after another, still I would not lie The 

longer I live the more obvious it is to me that the most 
sacred act of a man’s life is to say and to feel, “ I 
believe such and such to be true.” All the greatest re- 
wards and all the heaviest penalties of existence cling 
about that act. The universe is one and the same 
throughout; and if the condition of my success iu 


unravelling some little difficulty of anatomy or physio- 
logy is, that I shall rigorously refuse to put faith in 
that which does not rest on sufficient evidence, 1 can- 
not believe that the great mysteries of existence will 
be laid open to me on other terms. 

“ Veracity is the heart of morality thus Huxley 
summed up the whole matter in his Kectorial Ad- 
dres.s to the students of Aberdeen University. To 
the last day of his death he faithfully kept up to 
his ideal. 

We have unfortunately- no space to follow 
in detail Huxley\s career as a discoverer, as an inter- 
preter, as a controversialist and as a constructor. 

Dr. Clodd takes exception to the opinion of 
of some critics that lluxely was only a “ popu- 
larise!* but proves on the other liand the enor- 
mous original work done by Huxli‘y to mention 
the field of Biology alone. 

The account given of Huxley as a controversia- 
list will afford interesting reading. Huxley never 
courted controversy but w hen he was dragged 
into it he never spared his opponent. 

in winding up his interesting account of Huxley 
Dr. Clodd observes: 

“ Those who knew liim best loved him most, and none 
came into touch with his eager synipathetic, breezy, 
and altogether beautiful nature without receiving an im- 
pulse to higher aims. OF spotless integrity in every 
relation, and single-minded in ev^ry purpose, he went 
on from strength to strength, because each step made 
the lightness of the path which he had chosen ii»ore 
manifest. One “ who never turned his back, but inarolied 
breast-forward”; unswayed by motives of worldly pru- 
dence ; undeterred by authority which could produce 
no valid warrant of its claims; governed by “ morality 
touched by emotion ” and guided by reason within 
limits which none have defined so well -he remains 
alike an example and an inspiration to all men for all 
time.” 

Thus Mr. Clodd sums up Huxley's work, 

“To legard Huxley as a compound of Boanerges and 
Iconoclast is to show entire misapprehension of the 
aims which inspired his labours. In Biology his dis- 
covery of the structure of the Medusoe laid the found- 
ation of modern Zoology ; his theory of the origin of 
tlie skull gave a firm basis to vertebrate morphology ; 
and his luminous exposition of the pedigree of jnan 
impoited order where confusion had reigned. In the 
more important matter of Education he formulated 
principles whose adoption would bring out the best 
that is in every scholar, and inspire him with love of 
wliatever 'is of good report” while his invention of the 
laboratary system of zoological teaching has been 
adopted with the best results in every school and 
university of repute. In Theology he separated the 
accidental elements from the essential, leaving as 
residuum a religion that, co-ordinated with the needs 
and aspirations of human nature would find its high- 
est motive and its permanency in an ethic based on 
sympathy.” 
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NOBLE LIVING being Essays on Beligious and 
Moral Subjects comidled by Pariqmdi Vtnhata 
Seshagiri liao. (0, A, Neiesan ^ Co.^ Esplanade^ 
Madras. Price Hs 1-4-0.) 

Charles Lamb said that he could read an}'thirig 
that he called a book, Shaftesbury was not too 
genteel lor him nor Jonathan Wild too low. 
Mr. Seshagiri Rao shares this catholicity of taste, 
lie has collected in this book, things new and ohi, 
good, bad and indifferent and seems to regard as 
equally authoritative Ruskin and Mr. Voysey, 
Thomas a Kempis and Theodore Parker, Emerson 
and anonymous contributors to the Christian 
Register. One could wish that he had not indicate 
ed the source of any of his selections as his readers 
would then have been provided with an interesting 
exercise in literary discrimination. 

Whether morality is to be thus taught in 
snippets we do not venture to say. There are in 
Mr, Seshagiri Rao’s book a good many excellent 
pieces but unfortunately there is also a good deal of 
rubbish that might have been left in the obscurity of 
the periodicals in which it first appeared. Moreover 
the diversity of his sources makes it impossible 
that any system of morals should form* itoelf in the 
mind as a result of studying “Noble Living.” These 
defects will, we fear, prevent Mr. Seshagiri Rao’s 
book supplying “ the need long felt in Schools and 
Colleges for a moral Text Book that will be 
acceptable to all who feel that the true aim of 
education is the development of character as well 
as the training of the intellect.” 

Messrs. (>, A. Natesan Co., are to be congra- 
tulated on the way in which they have printed and 
bound the book. We have noticed some misprints 
however. ' 

Tfip ROSE READER, by Edward Hose.. Methuen 
Co., London. 1902. 

Mr. Rose says that his book is “ a new way of 
teaching to read,” and he begins his prefatory 
remarks by saying that to teach a child to read in 
Englbh is an exceedingly difficult thing. His 
various expedients for surmounting the difficulty 
are %'ationally conceived and well worked out. 
Perhaps the best is the plan of confining the 
vocabulary of the first half of the book to words 
spelt phonetically of which there are after all a 
lai^e number in English. As is only proper, the 
subject matter is taken from the ordinary incidents 
of child life in England and therefore tlie book 
would not probably be found very useful in Indian 
Schools though teachers might learn much from it. 
It is beautifully printed and illustrated, many of 
the pictures being in colours. 


THE ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. Luzac 

4* Co., London 

This is a translation of an Indian manuscript 
written by an ancient Brahmin. An account of the 
manner in which this manuscript was discovered 
is given in a letter from an English gentleman 
, tlnoi residing in Cuina to the Earl of Chesterfield 
which is prefixed to the book. The manuscript 
was discovered in Lassa, translated by an un- 
known author, and made its first appearance 
ill 1751. Toe book seems to have had a ready 
sale and attained its fiftieth edition by the year 
1812. Then it dropped out of notice. It has 
been • translated into Trench, German, Italian 
and* Welsh ; it has been paraphrased in verse, «and 
illustrated in various styles by disting ubhed artists, 
“ A book uith such a record deserves to live ; and 
in the hope that interest in it mffcy revive this new 
edition is now prepared.” 

What especially marks the work is its sanity. 
Simple, exact, concise, virile, its rules of life are 
distinguished more particularly by the moderation 
with which they are expressed. 

A galaxy of jewels of the mind, in some cases polished 
to the utmost brilliancy, they excite our admiration not 
only by reason of their separate intrinsic worth, but r.n 
account of their relative perfection, forming as they do 
particles in a beautiful mosaic of thought. 

Mr. Douglas Gane who writes a brief but tell- 
ing preface very rightly observes ; 

In our age, when so much is sacrificed to a depraved 
uUilitarianism, wo need such books as this to remind us 
of what is true and wholesome in life, and to lay bare to 
our view the springs of health. The complexity of modern 
times tends to hide from us the plain truth of nature, 
until we have come to find in the simplicity of a question 
the chief cause of its obscurity. 

“LAVINIA” by lihoda Broughton \ MacmillaHs 

Colonial Library. 

** Lavinia is a study in contrasted types of 
manhood seen through a woman’s eyes. Sir 
George Campion is the father of two sons, and tiift 
uncle of the orphan, Lavinia. One son has been 
killed in South Africa. The otlier, Rupert, wlio 
has always been betrothed to Lavinia, is wholly 
uncongenial to his rough, fierce old father ; he is 
a man of letters, with an aversion to all forms of 
violence. Lavinia acts as a buffer between the two, 
but when at last they are reconciled in a common 
desire for her marriage with Rupert, she meets a 
man of wholly different type. Captain Binning, the 
wounded soldier in saving whom the other brother 
has been killed. And between the two love springs 
up irresistibly, in spite of the barriers felt by them 
both. The bookj^ occupied in working through 
the complioationTthus generated to a. happy conclu' 
sion only reached after much suffering. 
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•CECILIA^ by F, Marian Crawford i A stai^y of 
Modern Rome, Macmillan^ s Colonial Library, 

In his latest novel, Mr. Crawford has returned 
to Home, the scene of some of his mo-st famous 
works— Saracinesca, Don Orsino, and Sant’ llaiio. 

The story plays round the life and adventures of 
“ Cecilia, the last of the Vestals.” There is a 
mysterious connection between the lives of Cecilia 
and the heroine of the book — a young woman «)f 
modern Home — which is worked out in the course 
of this remarkable novel with Mr. Crawford’s 
accustomed skill. 

HEATH’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, hy W. //. Fraser ^ B.A.^ and J. Squaii\ 
B.A.,(D, C. Heath 4 * Co., London.) 

This is both grammar and exercise book. The 
first part takes up the grammar of tlie language in 
outline and the second goes over the same ground 
in considerable detail. The grammatical explana- 
tions are clear and full and the exercises copious 
and well chosen. A pupil working conscientious- 
ly through the book -should acquire a competent 
knowledge of French, particularly if his reading 
were preceded and accompanied by conversation 
le.ssons. 

THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL & A 
CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, By Kate 1), 
Wiggin — George Bell ^ Sons. 

If to entertain the reading public is the object 
of this book the author has realised it most suc- 
cessfully. The entertainment provided for here, 
is not of the type, catered for by such books as 
the Diary of a Bad Boy ” or “ of the Bashful 
man.” The Goose-girl is a highly cultured lady 
ho has escap^-d to a village — Thomey — croft-farm 
from the persi.stent addresses of an untiring lover- 
only to succumb sweetly at the end to the ways of 
marriage. Thomey croft-farm is a magnified poul- 
try-yard and the goose-girl records the little epic 
of poultry-yard life— wdth its humour and sorrow's. 
Bespito a certain delicious humour that runs through 
the whole book, we fail to appreciate the taste 
that caters to a public such silly adventures of 
ducks and goslings. 

The latter half of the book is occupied with a 
1‘eprint of another story from the same pen —A 
cathedral courtship — published for the first lime, 
many years ago. We need hardly say, that the 
Bftine geni-il humour glows thr»3ugli these piges. 
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Macmillan k Co. 

English Men of Letters Series, 

(1) George Elliot by Leslie Stephen. 

(2) Tennyson by Sii Alfred Lyall. 

(3) Mathew Arnold by Herbert W. Paul. 

(4) John Kiiskin by Frederic Harrison. 

Manual of Hygiene for Use in India by Charles 

Banks. 

Les.son.s on the British Government of India and 
on the Biitish Empire by Colin H. Browning. 
Algebra for Beginners tor Indian Schools by 
Todliunter and Loney. 

J. M. Dbnt k Co. 

Mazzini by Bolton King, M. A. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 

Tolstoy: His Life and Works by John Coleman 
Ken worthy. 

A Budget of Anecdotes by George Seton. 

Sin Chong : A celestial Apologue by W. Bramiston 
Jones. 

The Story of Life by Ellice Hopkins. 

Musicians, Wit, Humour and Anecdote by Frede- 
rick, J. Crowest. 

W. R. Chambers, Ld. 

Progress of India, Japan and China in the Century 
by Sir Richard Temple. 

George Newnbs Ld. 

The story of the Empire by Edward Salmon. 
Fenton’s Quest by M. E. Braddon. 

'lit'Bits Monster Penny Books. 

(1) Robin Hood’s Adventures. 

(2) Word worth’s Poems. 

(3) Mrs. Heman’s Poems 

George Bell & Sons. 

The Lady of the Barge by W. W. Jacobs. 

The House under the Sea by Max Pemberton. 

A Londonei’s Log Book. 


Jarrold k Sons. 

David Maxwell by W. J. Crosbie. 

Distant Lamps by Jessie Reuss. 

Macniven and Wallace, 

Yeshudas : A monograph by Annie H. Small. 

P. S King and son. . « .u 

Parliament : its Romance, its Comedy and its Pathos 
by Michael MacDonagh. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Memoirs of Paul Kruger. 

3 

Indian Press, Allahabad. 

The Loyal Rajputana: a description of the seivices 
of the Rajputana princes to the British Govern- 
ment rendered during the Mutiny of 1867 by 
Munishi Jwala Sahai. 

A Browne and sons. ^ m i. i.. 

Elementary Geography and How to Teach it. 

CHBISTUN LlTKRXTURB SOOIBTY, MADRM. 

The Cull ot the Twentieth Oentaty to Awakenea 
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THE TREATMENT OF NATIVES IN INDIA- 

Mr. R. Sommerville Wood contributes to the 
latest number of the Humane Review an interest- 
ing paper on tiiis subject. 

He begins by observing that anyone who has lived 
for even a short time in India will be able to testi- 
fy to the sad lack, I do not say of courtesy, but of 
ordinary humane tieatment, that is so conspicnoas by its 
absence in the relations existing between the European 
community and the natives of Hindustan 

One cannot, it is true, deny that thing.s are far better 
than they were some 50 year.s ago. but thi.s is saying 
very little, and the fact lemains that a very considerable 
advance on the present condition of affairs is much to be 
desired Though the English Sihib can no longer thra.'-h 
a native servant on the least pretence, and if he does is 
liable to be prosecuted, yet the oidinary Englishman in 
India does in countless wayt» convey to Ida native depend- 
ents the impression that he regards them as the scum 
of creation, and the ordinary Englishwoman is rather 
worse than her husband or brother.. 

The natives of India are, like all Orientals, naturally 
polite and courteous to a degree that seems excessive and 
insincere to our blunter natures. Polite phrases do not 
always bear .strict examination in a severe court of sin- 
cerity, and yet they add in an untold .degree to the 
amenities of life. I shall never forget once in India on 
returning to my house after a fortnight’s absence, ask 
ing ray native cook how he was, to which he replied, 
“ In yonr Honour’s service how can I be othetwi.se than 
well ? ’’ Imagine an English cook making such a 
rejoinder I 

What must a race so essentially polite think of the 
manners and the religion of. the English race as they 
know it in India 1 * Dog,” “ Son of a pig,” •“ Offspring 

of an Owl,” and reflections on the virtue of their fe- 
ma2<e relatives for many generations, besides epithets 
that are quite unprintable in the Huinane or any otlier 
Review, are terms frcquetitly applied to servants, and even 
to tlie educated Babiis on any Hn<i every ooca-sion ; often 
out of mere waDtonnes.s, when no cause of offence has 
been given, and this not only by “ the brutal planter,” as 
tkiH section of the community is most invidiously termed, 
but by men of supposed refinement and by women who 
consider that the woid “ gentle ” should be prefixed to 
the term “ woman ” when allusion is made to them. 

Then again most offensive is the custom of alluding to 
natives generally as “ niggers” when they have no negro 
blood in them, and their complexions are not black, as 
the word would imply, but are of a light nmhogany 
oalour. I have alluded to the pUntets, a class I am well 
acquainted with, having lived among them on the most 
friendly terras for many years. They are no worse in 
their treatment of the natives than are tlie officers in 
the Army, the civil servants, the *• padres,” or the com- 
mercial community generally. The term ” brutal ” is a 
libel on. the planters, if it means that they treat 
their native servants worse tlian other Europeans do ; my 
experieDoe is that they treat them rather better, as they 
are thrown perforce into closer relationship with them 
away on a lonely* garden miles from any European 
station. 


Here is a good word for the Planter. 

The planters have their failings, as their critics have, 
but they have virtues that many would do well to emulate. 
They are generally hospitable, warm-hearted, generous 
to a faulf, manly, self-tciiant, cheerful under the most 
depressing conditions. Knowing them as 1 do, grateful 
for many acts of personal kindness, they will ever have 
a warm place in my heart; hut their vEubal intercourse 
with those working for them is not exactly polished ami 
is far from being ideal. 

The magistrates, too, with some notable exceptions 
of course (would that they wet e tlie rule not the excep- 
tion ! ) are also most blarnewoi th.y for not settltig a good 
example in this respect, and for not upholding the dignity 
of the governing race by illuMratiiig Ihe principle of 
nohleuMe ohlhje 

I ^wish to be perfectly fair in my strictures, and .so 
must hear my testimony to the hard-working zeal dis- 
played by the civil servants in India They administer 
justice impartially to the best of their power, and a.e a 
rule <lo hold the scale of justice evenly balanced between 
European and native when a case comes before them, and 
have certainly in a great measure .sternly repressed the 
ill-treatment of natives as far as physical ill-treat mc'nfc 
goes. I am lost in admiiatioii when I consider the 
nmivellous way in which one man, often quite youmr, 
rules over a vast ^listrict. and performs iluties that would 
l»e discharged by at least a dozen different officials in 
Europe. Still they are not loved, nor can they expect 
to be, when their whole manner to the nativc.s is 
offensive, rude, over-bearing, disdainful, /itid entirely 
devohl of sympathy 

I remember once meeting a native gentleman when I 
was out for an evening walk in tlie hills. I addressed 
him and soon found I was conversing with a scholar 
whose name is well-known in India and als-o in England 
and America. A religions reformer, a c.harming author, 
and an orator of no mean order, eveft when speaking in 
English, which was a foreign tongue to him, I invited 
him to lunch at my hou.se and wa.s proud to entertain 
him then and on tn.ariy subserpienb occasions. He told 
me that though he had been the guest of Max Mnller 
at Oxford and had enjoyed the friendship of Matthew 
Arnold, he had never been invited to any European's 
house before in the hilN, thoujjh lie hH<i been a ^uest 
at Government House in Calcutta The state of tliing.s f 
allude to, this utter want of .sympathy and oidinaiy 
politeness, is much to be deplored. 

There are many encouraging signs to be seen, by 
the careful observer, of a more humane spirit abroad, 
even tlmngh war still raise? its hideous head and a 
blatant militarism is epidemic in our midst. 

May this, spirit extend to India I The West has as 
much to learn from the East, as the East has from tlie 
West, and as the two races become better acquainted, 
and live together on f^endly terras, mutual benefits will 
accrue to them both, and the speculative spirit of IndWi 
acting on tho more materialistic ideas of England, and 
being itself re-acted upo i should produce in the course 
o! the ages a higher humanity, a nobler manhood, a more 
perfect realizatiorwif the divinity that is potential within 
ns, ' but which is so seldom manifested 'in action. 
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AN INDIGENOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 


From ancient times, Benares lias been known 
as a centre of Suinskrit learnintf svhicli attracted dis- 
tinguished teachers and earnest students of Sain s- 
krit Literature. Even to-day, the holiest city of the 
Hindus contains a large number of Brahmin stu- 
dents who are supposed to study Samskrit at that 
place, tn the December number of the Central 
Hindu College Magazine, Mr. Cxovinda Das gives an 
idea of the ancient indigenous system of Samskrit 
teaching, by facts observable at the present day 
in Benares m Inch is atypical seat of Sai^skrit 
learning. 

UOAHU AND LODGINU. 

The bulk of them, about four-fifths, find food, and, 
partially also such simple clothing as they require, in 
iSutlras — alms-houses — established by Indian chiefs and 
merchants. 'I'hese Sattras generally prvivide one large 
meal daily, in the middle of the day ; some to so many 
as 250 students. The students content themselves with 
that one meal. Clothing and books where not supplied 
by these institutions are provided by the chaiity of 
householdeivS amongst whom the Vidyarthis beg freely 
for them and for other miscellaneous help. They live 
about in all sorts of places ; ttie gardens of the well-to- 
do citizens, groves, Dhanua-shalas, in some cases the 
Sattras, and even pass nights on shop-ledges reading Vvy 
tile light of the earthen lamp provided by the shopkeeper 
to help the Vidyarthi, for charity and also for the ad- 
vantage of the indirect watch and ward. Tlu' remaining 
one-fifth or less have either some small private means 
and re.sidencc of their own or live with their teachers, as 
will be described piesently. 

PLACES OP INSTRUCTION. 

For iiLstruction there are 7 or 8 oiganised rathshalas, 
such as the Government {3am.'«kiit College, the llanaviia 
Sam.skrit Pathshala of the Central Hindu College, the 
Darbhanga Pathshala, the Nagava Pathshala, the Jaya- 
narayana School Paths-hala, the Bhaskara Pathshala, &c , 
which teach, roughly speaking, about ''half the total 
number of students. 

Of the rest, a large proportion unfortunately do not 
really study anything at all, but waste their time in 
idleness or worse ; and a small portion live with pri- 
vate teachers, who teach in their own hoiise.^^, helping 
their Vidyarthis in many ways to get llieir food and 
clothing from families where the Pandits act as priests, 
on ceieraonial and other occasions and sotnetiines help- 
ing them out of their own pockets In return they get 
from these Vidyarthis, offices of xJmsJiruxha and service, 
still keeping up the ancient trailitioral i elation of teacher 
and student. Some of these Pandits on the other hand 
are only nominal Pandits and not scliolars at all and 
their following of equally nominal Vidyarthis only a 
means of gaining a false respectability and its benefits. 

HOURS OF STUDY, HOLIDAYS AND RECREATIONS. 

, The hours of regular teaching are everywhere almost 
invariably the hours of the forenoon and afternoon, 
snmmer rain and winter. Hard brainwork immediately 
J-fter the midday mrjal, which i.s particularly disastious 
to digestion in India, where that meal is the principal 
meal of the day for rich and poor alike, is thus eiitiiely 
avoided, Early rising is also necessitated. No work 


except memoiising is done after nightfall, and Jis a result, 
the health of the Vid;, arthi is generally better than that 
of his compeer of the English-teaching School and 
College. 

There arc no long holidays, except in some of the 
Pathshiilas where modern inliucnces prevail. 

In the evenings, the teacher goes out generally into 
the subutban gaidens or open fields or jungly places 
with his favorite pupils and all enjoy the fresh air. 
and some take a little icgular physical exercise in the 
indigenous ways, “ dips,” “ sitting up and down ” &c, 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

With the exception of the Ranavira Samskrit Path- 
shala of the Central Hindu College where some new 
methods have been very lecently introduced experi- 
mentally, the usual system of instruction is for a 
Vidyarthi to lead all the books, whatever the subject 
that he wishes to study, with one teacher only. The 
Vidyaithi generally chooses his subject and also his 
teacher Vjy the reputation of that teacher as a specia- 
list in that subject, and teacher and student try to 
stick to each other under a system of mutual yielding 
without any^genuinc and thoughtful consideiation — 
there are lionorable exceptions— of what is best to 
study for the Vidyaithi. Thus a student makes up his 
mind to become an astrologer, or a Dhaima-Shastri, 
and he at once goes and begins with a Jyautishi or a 
Dharma-Shastri No systematic endeavour is made to 
master the Saniskiit language, or get such a found- 
ation of geneial knowledge for later specialisation, as 
is implied in a matiiculate in the English Schools. 

EXAMINATIONS AND DIPLOMAS 

Theic me, generally speaking, no formal and set ex- 
aminations. But ‘ Shastrarthas,’ public ‘ Controversies,’ 

* oral attack and defence of theses ’ at gatherings of 
students or of Pandits at Sabhas — assemblages of 
Pandits called by well-to-do private persons, on cere- 
monial or other occasions, wheie cash and other 
proFcnts arc given to them — are constantly taking place, 
as they used to do between the learned of the middle 
ages of Euiope, and are still practised at some oPlhe 
continental Uidversilies. At these Shastrarthas, the 
piomisiiig .student come.s to the front, and his reputa- 
tion is built up gradually till he thinks of moving on 
into the houseliold life. Then he secures a Pratishtha- 
pattra or ‘ceitificate of learning,’ in the books and 
subjects he has studied, over the signatures of -a num- 
ber of the leading Pandits, and generally goes away 
10 his iiatiNe town or village and sets up as a Pandit 
him -elf. The organised Pathshalas have row other 
nvethods also, of holding wiitten examinations and 
conferring degrees, and these are coming to be res- 
pected more and more with the changing times. 

Some points of this system aie worthy of imitation d.y., 
the provision of free board for students, which in India, 
has hitherto been left to the charity of the Dharmartha 
Deparraents of Indian States and of great and small 
merchants. The methods of examination by oral debate 
&c. ; the hours of study ;the system of holidays; the 
evening outings of teacher and taught are also worthy 
of careful consideiation and imitation, wholly or 
partially. 

Other points are eqally worthy of thorough amendment, 
eg. lack of systematic supervision of the physical and’ 
nioral life of the students, lack of well-considerd conraet 
of study, and lack of some instiuction in Weatem 
knowledge. ' 
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WHAT WOMEN LIKE IN WOMEN. 


There is a remarkable article in the Novfmber 
Omnopolitan full of reflections on woman and her 
likes and dislikes by Bafford Pyke who professes to 
view woman from the standpoint of her own sex. 
He says that the mental attitude of the average 
w'oman toward all other women is conditioned 
and influenced by the consciousne.9s of sex. llow 
this ccmsciousness came to her is related as 
follows : — 

Since human beings first appeared upon this earth of 
ours, the endless strife of man and woman has been car- 
ried on — the man against the woman, the stronger against 
the weaker, the pursuer against the pursued. During 
that long lapse of time the primitive age in which lonely, 
homeless creatures wandeted in the woods and mated 
for the moment only, passed into the tribal peiiod of 
nomadic rovings and this into the era when settled 
habitations gave promise of the home that was to be ; 
savagery shaded into barbarism and barbarism into a 
rude civilization, and that rude civilization into the 
extreme refinements of luxurious and enervating culture, — 
and yet, though all else have been changed, the strife 
of sex has never ciiauged save only in external forms ; 
and what was true a thousand centuries ago is just 
as true to-day. Woman is still the prey of man, the 
object of his keen pursuit, a prize to be won, or a 
victim to be sacrificed, as the conditions may deter- 
mine. Back in the misty centuries of the world’s first 
youth, man seized her amid the glades of the illimit- 
able forest by bis superior strength and swiftness. In 
later days , he took her as bis portion of the spoils of 
war, the captive of his sword and spear. In other 
times he bought her from her family with sheep and 
bnJIbcks and rough ingots of pale metal. To-day, the 
resort to force is little known,! the forms at least of 
purchase are discorded ; and in place of these, the my- 
riad arts of pleasure and pursuasion are employed ; yet 
the respective attitudes of the two sexes have not alter- ' 
ed from the time when the still untamed forest girl 
felt htf heart leap with a strange in.stinctive fear at 
the li^ad of eager footsteps in tiie shadowy thickets. 
The woman of our time, like the woman of that re- 
motest era, recognizes under all the ceremonies and 
couveotious that have been laboriously invented, the 
same pursuit still going on ; and she sees herself the 
Object of it, with her submission as an ever possible 
result. It may be for her happiness to yield ; it may 
be fbr her ^misery. She cannot tell ; and her instinct, 
the Instinct of the hunted thing— impels her to delay, 
to save herself to fight against the irrevocable surrender, 
whereof the very dread and mystery possess for her 
80 curious a f^cination. The fact that women through- 
out all the ages have experienced this perpetual dis- 
trust of man, this consoiousness of being, in a sense for- 
ever on Uieir guard against his pursuit of them and his 
purpose of mastering the.m, has produced effects that 
every poe can reoo^ize. It has developed traits and 
attributes 'And instincts that long ago became hereditary, 
so 'that they now' are found in every woman sometimes 
in a greater degree and sometimes in less noticeable 
measure, but always lying there to be evoked whenever 


a crucial test may chance to be applied. Thus, the cir- 
cumstance that 8CX is fundamentally involved in the 
whole question of woman’s place has developed in her 
the sex-iusbinct, the sex-motive, to such an extent as 
to render it the dominant factor in her psychological 
processes, 

Having inherited a common nature, sharing a 
common lot and maintaining a common attitude 
toward man, he says, that there exists among them 
all, quite irrespective ot‘ rank, or class, or age, a 
certain sympathetic understanding which may be 
called the solidarity of sex. It is to this, that the 
writei* attributes the rapid growth of friendship 
between women. In spite of thi.**, he doubts w'hether 
such a thing as friend.ship in its very highest sense 
can ever exist betw’een two women. For, the 
es-senlial elements of friendship being unhesitating 
confidence and unswerving loyally, he says, these 
are pecisely the two things which can never by 
any possibilily be given by one woman.to another. 
He says : — 

She may go very far. She ii ay tell the other many things 
that she would hate to have the rest of her small world, 
know. Bub the very last and final woid of confidence 
she will never speak, but she will lock it in her heait 
of hearts, in part because of her inherited timidity, 
but more than all because she knows herself so well 
and finds within herself the mirrored image of her sex 
to warn her. The consciousness of her own insincerity, 
of her own untruth, of her own weakness, will always 
put her on her guard against the insinceiity, the untruth 
and the weakness of all other women ; and so with the 
naost charming frankness of manner and the most con- 
vincing show of laying bare her heart, she will mingle 
fiction with her fact, tell little half-truths cunningly 
disguised suppress the vital elements of her story, and 
with unconscious artistry create an airy plausible romance 
while she is professedly searching the very abysses of 
her soul in the fulness of her self -revelation Exami- 

nation will show that the self-sacrifice and the loyalty 
and the fidelity of women, when these are especially 
conspicuous are invariably connected in some way with 
her feelings and emotions. For example, she would 
make any sacrifice for a man whom she loves, and on the 
other hand she wpuM shrink from no injustice toward 
one who had crossed her as a rival. A woman will often 
refrain from interfering with another woman’s peace of 
mind, if the other woman be her friend; but even this 
is most usually true when the man in the case does not 
happen to interent her. She will be discreet and tact- 
ful to a degree in sliieldipg those who have pnt them- 
selves into her power througli letters or by confid- 
ing secrets to her ; but she will be discreet and tact- 
ful only so long as she has no powerful reason to be 
otherwise. Let her be abandoned or let a rival appear 
upon the scene, and she will use any weapon that comes 
to hand, betraying any confidence and employing any 
knowledge that she J^y have, with the utmost un- 
scrupulousness, to punish the one who has -abandoned 
her, or to thwart and humiliate her rival. 
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The writer comes to the conclusioti that women 
au/oni? are always Irailors lo their own sex. As 
against mankind in geneial they stand solidly to- 
gether ; but to the one particular man, they are 
each and all not only willing hut even eager to 
betray the secrets of the prison house. Why is 
this ? Because women do not trust each othe*’. 
They must be fraiik with some one. And it is 
only to some man that she can be frank and yet 
remain safe. The reason for it is this. 

• 

A woman knows that what she tells a man is a];)so- 
lately sacred to him ; that though in aftertime she 
should do him a grievous wrong, though she should 
come to hate him and he should come to feel contempt 
for her, he never would reveal to any mortal the v/ords, 
the thoughts, the frank confessions that she trusted to 
his honour. 

The foregoing must afford some clue to the 
traits of character in women, which women would 
like. The writer sums up as follow's : 

Fist of all a “ woman’s woman ” is seldom the sort of 
woman who makes an instantaneous appeal to men. 
She is clever without self-consciousness, and she can 
think and reason, too, and keep a firm hand on her 
impulses. Then she is discreet and capable of respec- 
ting confidences though she never tries to dtaw them 
forth. In the next place, she is nothing of a snob, and 
never makes distinctions between the women whom she 
knows; and she is humorous and good-lempeied, and 
fond of fun and does not mope when only women are about, 
but she is a good comrade through and through. Bhe 
does not enter into tilings that are eccentric or resques 
but she is very slow to criticise the ones who do, and, 
she is no prude. Then, last of all, she will not fiirt 
with any man to whom some other woman has a claim. 
This means that she possesses the sort of conscience 
which is rare indeed among her sex, for in almost every 
woman there lurks a wicked little devil of vanity that 
stirs the heart of even the demurest with a dangerous 
thrill whenever she begins to poach, however slightly. 

These, reason, strength, discretion, generosity 
and honour, are qualities w'hich niOv«t women 
largely lack and which, women admire in men ; 
and women who seek for an ideal friendship 
must ask it of a man. 
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THE AWAKENING OF INDIA. 

William Sharpe, tlie eminent Doc! or who frequent- 
ly writes to Indian Journals on religious subjects 
calls upon the Indian people rich and poor, to 
awake and to dispense to the world, the medicines 
that made the whole of Asia mild, that is, be 
wishes that eastern religions sliould be spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
lie asks : — 

Will not your Maharajahs, Eajahs,and rich and 
influential people follow their example, and not 
only make an effort to teach your own millions 
through the medium of your own scriptures and 
through the teachings of the advanced new and 
high class publications now started in your country, 
that are languishing for lack of adequate support ? 
Will they, not only do this, but establish a few 
Missions, say, in the chief cities of England and 
America ? Such Missions would prove a gain to 
the whole world ; they would help in the rapid and 
efficient restatement of Christianity itself until it 
would and could assimilate with your own religion, 
and at no distant day, as time goes, make the 
world as well as Asia “ mild." 

Eeferring briefly to the Mahomedan propngancysm 
ill Liverpool, lie observes : The Mahomedans have 
made a praiseworthy effort in this direction ; they 
have their Mosque and publications in Liverpool, 
England : and if they are not converting many 
of the English people they are helping to widen 
out thought ill England, and above all, expanding 
their own thought which very much needed and 
needs expansion. They are finding out that all 
knowledge does not lie between the covers of the 
“ Koran," which like the “ Bible" has been made a 
“fetish" of. 

To the Hindus, he gives the following advi&: — 

Your people must get over the antiquated idea 
that it is contrary to your religion to cross the 
“ great water." They must cross it to learn tbem- 
seiires and to teach other peoples. In this way, 
alone can they assist in the formulation of a 
universal religion that would in its turn powerfully 
assist in bringing about the “ brotherhood " of 
without which there can be no millennium upon 
earth. 
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SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS- 


TUe Speaker a liberal weekly baa of late been 
devoting considerable attention to Indian affairs 
and its views are generally sympathetic. There have 
lately appeared in its columns two articles on “Some 
Indian Problems.” In the first, after discussing 
at length the faults of the prcvsent system (»f ad- 
ministration, the writer makes an effective plea for 
giving the people a greater voice in the (loverii- 
it\ent of the country. He insi'^ts on “ the politi- 
cal soundness of a liberal association of people and 
government in working out the destiny of India.” 

In the second article the writer deals at length 
on the tconmic question to be solved in India. 

It is but too true to say that on no phase of 
Indian controversy is opinion more divided than 
respecting the economic fruits of British rule. 

According to the pro-Indian interpretation of the cahc 
lately advanced, India has grown actually poorer since 
the advent of the East India Company as compared 
with the contemporary industiial condition of the country. 
The wealth, population, and national prosperity of 
India under the Moghul Emperors are attested by all 
European travellers who visited the East during the last 
four centuries as surpassing even what they had seen 
in Europe The economic policy of the new rulers has 
since ruined the indigenous industries, impoverished 
agriculture by an oppressive land-tax, saddled the country 
with an immense debt, taken an annual tribute of her 
wealth for which there has been no natural commercial 
return, and established an expensive administration, from 
all the higher emoluments of which Indians are them- 
selves excluded. A gradual impoverishment of the country 
has ensued, and famine has become practically endemic. 

Commenting on this the writer remarks - 

This indictment, pi ofessedly drawn from official statis- 
tics and documents, is met on Ivery puinfc by coiinter- 
otficial statements or explanatory references Similar 
charges on certain counts are preferred by historians 
against the old Moghul Princes. There is ground for 
the view that a factitious impression of India's wealth 
and asperity in the past has been created among 
stran^fs by the splendid retinues and genet al magni- 
ficence of her kings and viceijoys ; wealth obtained in 
the first instance through an excessive taxation of the 
people. That a varied, and in some respects specialised, 
native industry formerly flourished, which has subse- 
quently in great part declined, leaving few occupations 
to labour outside agriculture, is true enough ; a state of 
thiols that has affected the old caste system where con- 
nected with hereditary trades. The rise of the Company 
to territorial power coincided with the growth of machine 
production in Europe, in which England took a leading 
place. The Protectionist policy of the day of making all 
external possessions subordinate to home manufacturing 
interest was enforced in the case of India ; and the pro- 
ducts of the new power-loom came to supersede those of 
native manufacture, thus rendering the land mainly one 
of raw material production. The later English Free 
Trade policy did nothing to retard this change, which is 
also to be regarded as a sequence of trade-mutations af- 
fecting the ^ast through the pressure of Western indus- 
trial enterprise. 


Wuilo, however, unler the more liberal dispensation, 
the self-governing colonies have adopted whatever econo- 
mic polity, protectionist or otherwise, seemed best calcu- 
lated to promote their native industrial interests, India 
still continues in the^e matters largely subordinate to the 
determining English interests of her rulers. And the right 
of Indi i to a controlling power over her internal industrial 
concerns is a consideration closely connected with that of 
her political autonomous development. Much of her ex- 
ported material, such as wool, hides, oil-seeds, molasses, 
returns again to India after undergoing manipulation by 
foreign operatives, where the application of a little skilled 
labour on the spot— now sadly lacking — would afford to 
millions of her people the means of subsistence, besides 
economising the It'vss incurred through freight and other 
chargjes. 'Che advancement of technical knowledge and 
the fostering of native enterprise in directions where, 
there are now several fields simply awaiting intelligent 
exploitation becomes therefore a task supremely incum- 
bent upon the Goveinment, and one falling consistently 
within itke character and resources specified above, when 
freed from detailed labours th.at raighf-be gradually en- 
trusted to native bodies. For the success of any such 
action is equally contingent on the energetic co-operation 
of the native community interested therein, which again 
can only be expected under an enlarged participation in 
the general councils of the State. Neither are the signs 
wanting tint it would be forthcoming. 

Similarly with agriculture : — 

The relative poverty of the cultivator varies,’ of course, 
over different districts. Apart from the disputed 
incidence of the land-tax, one contributory factor to 
his poverty is the local congestion of population due 
to tenacious hereditary custom. There is still land 
enough for the people if they can be induced to migrate 
to territory awaiting development, which can only be 
effected under intelligent colonisation schemes. And 
although the natural uncertainty of the rainfall remains 
an element inimical to his well-being, there is much 
yet to be done by way of mitigation in the extension 
of irrigation provision. The emancipation of the poorer 
peasantry from their practical dependence on one 
season’s crop, with the prospect of famine if it fail, 
reqnires in truth heroic measures. At his best, the 
ryut has the reputation of a competent and industrious 
farmer ; at his worst, will struggle on patiently under 
great diffUculties, a state of things due in part to the 
absence of facilities for improvement. And in speaking 
of the promotion of technioal knowledge, we have in 
view its corresponding application to the improvement 
of native agriculture ; wherein the village reorganisation 
touched upon in the previous article should prove of 
assistance. 

But as all these proposals mean at the outset 
fresh expenditure that cannot, under present 
charges, be met, we come at once to the troubled 
question of Indian fimince. The chief issue here 
is the cost of t he military establishment and the 
vast sum annually remitted to England --a third 
of the net revenue,oroverj^l 6,000, 000— on account 
of interest on debt and other charges of the civil 

and military serviceair The writer pleads that the.'^e 

large sums should be set free for the amelioration 
of the people of India. 
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INDIAN VERNACULARS. 


A very note worthy article in East and Wsd i« that 
of Mr. "S. M. Mitra. Dr. B. D. Basu’ti article on 
Indian Vernaculars comes in for a good deal of ad- 
verse criticism. Mr. Mitra holds that English is, 
to a certain extent, and shall be, the Hngaa franca 
of India. The talk of the promotion of Verna- 
culars at the expense of English is putting the 
clock back a hundred years. No Vernacular in 
the opinion of Mr. Mitra, has the potentiality 
to become the one language of India or even of 
any District of India. He can hardly answer the 
modern needs, woefully unequal as it is, t^ ex- 
press many advanced ideas in Science and Pliflo- 
aophy. Dr. Basu^s scheme of promoting the Ver- 
naculais into the first langiifige, and of d'^grading 
English into the second language is positively 
harmful, inasmuch as it tend.s to sejuimic, not 
vmte the peofiles of India. To say that in the 
light of Western influence, the Vernaculars have 
been thrown into the shade, shows complete 
ignorance of the Vernaculars. Bengali, for in- 
stance, is now rich in book.s on various subjects, and 
most of them have been deservedly pronounced to 
be of high merit. It has, on the contrary, con- 
siderably advanced by reason of contact with the 
Western civilisation. It is proposed that the Na- 
tive States at any rate may see their viay to the 
promotion of the Vernaculars within their own 
dominions ; and in this connection Japan has been 
held out as the example. But it is forgotten 
that there is only one language and one religion 
in Japan, and notwithstanding this there had been 
considerable difficulty in adopting the language to 
cope with modern needs and requirements. Refer- 
ence is here made to the article on Japan in 
tbe Encijclopoidia Britannim. When such is the 
case with Japan, the difficulty is vastly incrt)ased 
in the case of India, where there are half-a-dozen 
and more Vernaculars for every Native Slate. 
Taking Hyderabad, for example, Dr. Basu is chal- 
lenged to say what the Vernacular of that country 
w ould be. It is, again, deplored that English Edu- 
cation has affected the condition of the Indians 
fertile worse; but the Fact that hundred.^ and 
thousands of natives find employment in the firms 
is lo.st sight of. The taste for English ware in prefer- 
ence to the Indian is accounted a great grievance 
against English ; but this is only an admission of 
weakness, showing the lack of strong national ties, 
Br. Basu despairs of any Indian acquiring such a 
tnastery over English as to talk and write like 
Englishmen. This is needless despair; for the 
names of R. C. Dutt, R. C. Mitra, dupta, Mukerjee 
and a host of others are a sufficient testimony 


to the aptitude of the Indians for English. 
The signal success of many of the Indians in 
the 1 . C. IS. Examinations is a sufficient proof of the 
falsity of Dr. Basu*s statement. The article con- 
cludes by saying that Dr. Basu^s position is quite 
iinfeniibje, and that wliile “ it is good to be national, 
it is infinitely better to be rational.’* * 


WOMEN LAWYERS FOR INDIA. 

Anent the agitation now being conducted in- 
England by Miss. Cornelia Sorabji with a view 
that Purdainahins in India may be provided with 
legal help which is now denied to them on 
account of women lawyers not being admitted in- 
to the courts in India, the London correspondent 
to the Green Bag a law journal of America writes 
very hopefully of the agitation. 

It is now proposed woiTien lawyers be ad- 
mitted to practice in all ihe Indian Courts in 
whose jurisdiction this caste prevails, and that all 
Purdiimshins be acquainted with the fact and 
be encouraged to employ them. These women 
lawyers could see their clients and have unrestrict- 
ed interviews face to face with them, free from 
the presence of third persons. This plan is now 
being urged in their country by a Miss Sorabji, 
who is herself not only an Indian woman but a 
law}er. She is the peer <»f any English or 
American woman so far as intelligence and edu- 
cation are concerned. She holds a Bachelor of 
Civil Laws degree from Oxford University, and 
after considerable training in a solicitor’s office in 
London has practised for seven years in India. 
She has recently written a long article in 
The 2imes to lay the case of her Indian sisters be- 
fore the world, and her story has been supplemented 
by the narration of actultl experiences by eminent 
local Indian judges, or rather local English judges 
in India, for all judges of the High Court in India 
are appointed from the English bar. The excel- 
lent results which have attended the agitatioit in 
favor of the general employment of femald^ physi- 
cians among the Indian woman, who by reason of 
their caste cannot be treated by male doctors,- 
gives encouragement to believe that a like success 
will be achieved by female lawyers in India^ 
This is a matter w hich has an additional interest, 
to Americans from the fact that it will doubtleaa 
be brought about under the auspices and patron*' 
age of Lady Curzon, who, w'hile the wife of. the 
Viceroy of India, is a womanly American woman. 
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PERSONAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA- 

A. Kingsley Glover who professes to have studi- 
ed the polity of every modern nation classed as 
“ Civilized ** writetf to the November number of the 
Arena that American democracy has become the 
rule of one by consent of the many. Of the per- 
sonal powers of the President of the United States, 
he says : 

As time goes on we clearly see a greater and 
greater concentration oi power in the hands of tiie 
executive, until in our own day — during the pre- 
sent administration — the President exercises an 
ultimate personal power displayed in no European 
monarchy, barring Turkey, which is primarily 
Asiatic. 

Even the Czar of Kussin, he says, is at the 
mercy of his own ministers, with not even a legis- 
lature to help for good or evil. The following 
gives a summary of the powers exercised by the 
President with the consent of the people of course, 
and the feelings with which they are looked upon 
by some thinking men of the United States. 

To-day President Roosevelt is exercising both hgis- 
lative and judicial power, not to speak of authority over 
the army and navy. The new Army bill, ci eating a 
General Staff, is for the express and undisguised purpose 
of placing the army directly under the President, the 
chief of Staff to be the President’s own appointee through 
the abolishment of the present office of Lieutenant- 
General. s 

This concentration of military power in the President’s 
hand at all times, in peace as well as in war, is one ot, 
the many evidences of the trend of things toward a con- 
dition unknown to our fathers, and by whicli our Presi- 
den|p» may become more monarchical than ruonarchs 
themselves. In the Schley-Sarapson trouble the Presi- 
dent actually sat as a final Court of Appeals , and became 
for once the Supreme Judge. Beyond his verdict 
(amounting to a sentence), under the circumstances 
nobody dared appeal In fact, there was no other Court 
to appeal to. 

GUARANTEED CURE 

After protracted and painstaking research, a thorough- 
ly safe and certain Remedy has been discovered, which 
will positively Cure any Diteate of the Nervous 
Seystem. It is a sure Cure for Nervous Debility in all 
its forms, from whatever cause arising. Wasting Decay, 
^disposition to Consumption ; and 1 will send the pre- 
scription, and full partidblars of the Remedy to any suffer- 
ar» on receipt of a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Addiese : Rev. Joseph Hope, ** St. Cloud, ” Westcourt 
Road, Worthing, Ragland. (Nametbiir paper). 


But it must not be said that the Executive set himself 
up as such a final court. It was the act of the parties 
to the case — the act of the whole people, who, through 
the press, demanded of the President that he become, 
for the first time in our national history, the ultimate 
source of appeal in an important and troublesome con- 
troversy. By so doing the people surrendered some of their 
democratic principles, besides establishing a new and 
very dangerous precedent —the very precedent upon 
which was built up all the power of the Roman Papacy, 
An Appeal** to upie nianl The President had no more 
right to sit as judge in the naval affair than did the least- 
known citizen ; for had not the duly organised Board, 
under Admiral Dewey, sat, deliberated, and Imnded down 
its verdict ? The arbitrary setting up of the President as a 
court of appeal,— -yf'/wf appeal, — if not unlawful, was at 
least un-Americau and a precedent that, if followed in 
the future, may furnish the occupant of the White 
House with untold power when a'pplied to government 
and to politics. 

And just as the people allowed and advised the mak- 
ing of our President a supreme judge in an affair affect- 
ing the naval history of our country, so has it been in 
the Philippine matter. The sovereign pec^le. by vote of 
their Congress, surrendered the whole rhilippine case 
to the President, empowering him to govern tlie Islands 
as an autocrat, subject to nobody, and supreme over both 
the civil and military branches of the Government in 
everything affecting our new possessions. And so it goes 
on — the people relinquishing their own sovereignty into 
the President’s hands in order to get rid of the trouble 
of themselves governing, and the President always accept- 
ing such authority as the people refuse to exercise. 

It may have been a quick way of ending the naval 
controversy to have made the President final judge and 
arbiter, and it may also have been an easy way to 
manage the Philippines to have given all power into one 
man’s hand ; but the preoedent was bad, and may be 
the outward sign of that rapid concentration of political 
power in the President’s person toward which all careful- 
Americans look with some feeling of dismay and dread. 

As they now stand, a constitutional monarchy under 
a wise monarch is safer than a democracy under a 
President into whose hands the people are so prone to 
place unlimited authority in political, governmental, 
or judicial affairs, as fancy may suggest froa^ time to 
time. 


SPEECHES OF THE DAY. 

The Congress Presidential Address 

hy Romesh Ckui^er Jhitt^ 0. 1, E, 

** Address at the Social Conference 

by Bon, Mr, Jitstioe M, Q, Banado; C, I. B, 
Address at the Hahaminadan Educational Conference 
by Hon, Mr. Jvstioe Amir AH. ' 

. . PRICE e (mix) ANIMAS. 

Apply to— G. A. Nateban k oo., ESpLAitADa, madbab 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
jEOucational. 

THB INDIAN DNIVBBSITIBS’ COMMISSION. 

A Conference of Teachers in Arts Colleges was held in 
the Senate House on the let and 2nd of December to 
consider the reportof the Universities’Commission^theRev. 
Dr. Morrison of the General Assembly’s Institution being 
in the Chair. All the Arts Colleges, urban and suberban 
not under the direct management of the GovernmAit of 
India were represented in this Conference of Teachirs. 
Of Mofussil Colleges, the Jegannath College of Dacca, 
and Raj Chandra and Braja Mohan Colleges of Barisal had 
the representatives in the Conference Twenty-four re- 
solutions were passed after some discussion, most of the 
resolutions being carried unanimously. We give below 
some of the most important resolutions that were pass- 
ed : — 

III. That this Conference disapproves of those re- 
commendations of the Senate which propose (a) That fel- 
lowship should be tenable for a fixed term only (jane 
dissentient.) {b) That the Director of Public Instruction 
should be ex-offioio VicC’Chairman of the Syndicate* (7iem. 
con.) (e) That the Syndicate should be elected by the 
Senate instead of by the Faculties {neoi, con,) (d) That 
Boards of Studies should be appointed by the Senate in- 
stead of by the Faculties. (?tem. eon.) (e) That there 
should be a fixed maximum number of members of the 
Senate, (one dissentient, (f) That the power of disaffiliat- 
ing Colleges should rest with the Syndicate instead of 
with the Senate, (one dissentient.) 

V. That the Conference while recognising that the 
University should exercise au effective power of control 
over affiliated Colleges, disapproves of the degree of 
control recommended by the Commission, and in parti- 
cular of^the interference of the university in the matter 
of fees, {nem, eon.) 

VI. That this Conference while considering it desira- 
ble that the University should exercise some degree of 
supervision over affiliated colleges is ot opinion that the 
methods of supervision recommended by the commission” 
are likely to lead to undue interference ; that the nature 
and extent of supervision as laid down in sections 57 
and 58 of the Report are left very vague and need to 
l>o more clearly defined ; and that individual Colleges 


should be left free to administer their ‘ finances as they 
think fit without interference on the part of the Uni- 
versity so long as a proper efficiency is maintained. 
(nem. con.) 

VIII. That this Conference disapproves of the sug- 
gestion that the B. A. Course should include four l|i- 
stead of three subjects, especially in view of the fact 
that the standard of the examination is to be raised, 
(nem. con.) 

X That this Conference is of opinion that the teach- 
ing of English in Schools stands in need of considera- 
ble improvement and that a sounder and more practical 
test in English is required at the Entrance Examination 
than is at present employed but considers that the only 
method of securing this end is to alter the nature of 
the present examination, (nem. eon.) 

XIV. That this Conference of teachers disapproves 
of the recommendation of the Commission that the study 
of English in schools should be postponed, (nem, con.) 

XV. That this Conference disapproves of the recom- 
mendation of the Commission that Second Grade Col- 
leges should not be allowed to continue their existence 
as such. (nem. con.) 

XVII. That this Conference is of opinion that before 
questions of affiliation and disaffiliation of Colleges are 
considered, there should be an authoritative statement 
as to what is held to constitute efficiency and.‘ ineffici- 
ency. (nem. con,) 

XX. That this Conference approves of the principle 
underlying the proposals of the Commission which re- 
late to the question of proper residence for students 
and would welcome any practicable scheme securing 
such, {nem. eon.) 

XXII. That this Conference approves of the propo- 
sal to establish a University Central School for 
advanced courses of study, if it be understood that 
individual Colleges will be left free to provide for |goh 
courses of study themselves if they think fit. (nem- 
eon.) 

XXIII. That this Conference approves of the sag- 
gestion of the Commission that the University should 
establish a degree of licentiate In teaching provided 
that Principals of Colleges and Schools bo not requited 
to employ only such as have obtained a^lioense, (jiem <wi.) 
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UMA ON DHANANJAY. 

(On the steps of the Temple a woman sat beside the 

sleeping Dhananjay Often she looked on the 

unconsoioas, weary sleeper, and as often her eyes were 

dim with tears. 

The sun was high up when the sleeper opened his eyes... 
— Romesh Dutt’s Lake of Palms, Page 245 ) 

Wonder of wonders 1 How comes here my lord 1 
My eyes belie me ! What ! Is it not he 
My once unerring loving Lord ! Alas! 

How changed is he entire in face and form ! 

Why comes he here 1 He seems to be too tired. 

How sound sleeps he, here on these steps, alone. 

At an unusual hour I Have all those fiends, 

His fawning friends, who dragged him down 
Into the pit of soothing hell of sins, 

Left him on earth a vagrant now ? Alas ! 

Thou, son of fortune, great, what evil lot 
Is thine ! Where are thy boon companions now I 
Enow ye not, read ye not at least in books, 

That creatures, base, with honeyed words, surround 
Us in weal and fly away in woe I 
Art thou at least now free from those dire sins 
That cost thee health and wealth and wife and joy ? 
Art thou now here asleep dead drunk, my lord ? * . 

Ah 1 Does thy mouth smell harsh ? No, no, my Lord 
God save thee from the cup and sanctify thee I 
Art thou at least now free from those fair-skinned 
Dark-hearted damsels whose fine outward smiles 
Are, 'las so many snares to fatch their game? 

Those wicked souls who stole away thy heart 

From mine — Where are they now, O my Dhananj 1 » 

Not even one of them is now by thee ! 

^ew ye not, read ye not at least in books, 
lliat damsels lavish love for money ’lone ! 

Why comes he here ! What’s it that brings him here 
Could it be that he comes in search of me 7 
What ! That can never be I In quest of me 
Whom he e’en ceased to see for months and months 
together while with him ! why then comes he ? 

I can’t divine, I can’t divine, who knows ! 

He might have come for me. Sometimes, the bad 
Turn changed into the good so suddenly. 

Remembering our pure early happy love. 

And feeling that his evil ways have caused 
My flight, it might be he has come in quest of me. 

Ah me ! would it were so I my erring Lord 


Once more my loving Lord 1 What ! Can that be I 

Thou holy God I I feel my husband’s heart. 

It beats not harder beat. Remorse too deep 

For words and tears seems weighing down his heart. 

O gracious Heavens ! Let him be mine once more. 

0 my woman’s weak heart ! Be constant, calm: 

Fail me not now : be valiant like a man. 

Ah 1 there he rises from his deep sound sleep. 

T. SHEER AMULU, B.A., 

Rajah mundry, First Qrade Pleader' 

MATHEW ARNOLD. 

SirrJo.shua Fitch in his review of Herbert Paul’s 
“ Mathew Arnold,” a new addition to the English Men of 
Letters Series, does not agree with him in considering 
Arnold’s failure to get a Charity Commissionership, as a 
“ disaster to the Public service,” a* ‘ Scandal.’ It is 
always a difficult problem for statesmen in power to choose 
between efficiency of service and patroni.sing men of 
genius. In the case of Burns as an exciseman, or Woids- 
worth as distributor of stamps, the problem was not 
well solve<l. The office of Charity Commissioner requires 
a certain amount of legal knowledge, which Arnold for 
one would not pretend to. Even Arnold himself evinced 
no consciousness of grievance when he was rejected in 
favour of a better applicant. Mr. Gladstone however, 
showed a better appreciation of the merits of Arnold by 
bestowing on him one of the very few literary pensions 
that it was in his power to award. It was worth £250 
a year, and it carried with it no burdensome and in- 
appropriate duties, leaving him ample leisure to carry 
ou his own work. Even this pension he did not take 
without reluctance, for he feared it should draw from the 
public purse a sum which might be better deserved by 
other literary men. 

KNOWLEDGE DIARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
HAND BOOK FOR 1903. 

This is a distinct improvement on its predecessors. 
It contains original Descriptive Articles on practical 
works with the spectroscope ; the observation of viiriable 
stars ; the choice of a microscope ; meteorological 
observations ; systematic Botany ; and Monthly Astro- 
nomical Bpheineris. The paths of the principal planets 
for the year are illustrated with charts. There are also 
^Astronomical notes a^d tables ; an account of the 
oelestical phenomena of the year ; and twelve Star maps 
showing the night sky for every month in the year, with 
full descriptive accounts of the visible constellations 
and principal stars. A calendar of scientific events 
and an obituary for the year are other useful Features 
of this excellent Dirn^ 
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THE LAWYER AND HIS PROFESSION, 

It is to be lamented that the tendency of the day is to 
commercialize, if I may coin that term, the noble 
science of the law. In our great cities especially we 
find the practice of law largely degenerating into a sort 
of trade, where the influence of the almighty dollar 
appears to dominate ths bar rather than the spirit of 
those lofty ideals which animated the gieat lawyers of 
past generations. We find, for example, men persistently 
violating our long-established canons by a reprehensible 
method of self-advertisement. • 

Yet, perhaps it is in accord with the spirit of the 
day. In these times the keenness of competition is felt 
in every branch of trade, of commerce, and of intellect- 
ual labor. As the complexity of civilization increases, 
as its manifold forces are developed further and further, 
the struggle for existence becomes more and more in- 
tense, and it goes on at the bar as well as in all the 
varied pursuits of life Yet T am rejoiced to say, for 
the credit of our fiaternity, that many of the old habits 
and tendencies which were once a reproach to the bar 
have disappeared as completely as the Court of Ex- 
che(Iuer and the ancient order of Sergeants at Law. 
It may have been partially true fifty years ago, as 
Dickens, with that exaggerated emphasis for which he 
is noted, has said, “ that the one great principle of 
the English law was to make business for itself;’’ 
and upon that assertion he built up the formidable 
indictment against chancery and chancery practice 
which you will find in the pages of “Bleak House’' 
But such an indictment would to-day be thrown out 
by any grand jury of the vicinage. The “ making of 
business” by the promotion of litigation, the multipli- 
cation of papers and proceedings, the prosecution of 
frivolous appeals, belongs, if it belongs to any, to the 
very dregs of the profession, who bear the same re- 
lation to the bar which the cowardly deserter bears to 
the tried and faithful soldier. 

The popular idea about the lawyer is that his great, 
and, indeed, his principal function is in the trial of 
causes before Courts and juries. It is true that this is an 
important branch of the profession ; that it affords the 
most conspicuous field for the exercise of the highest 
powers of the intellect— the acuteness, the mental 
K»"asp, the mastery of men, the clear and convincing 
eloquence which go to make up the great advocate. 

* » ♦ * 


After all, the trial and test of the useful lawyer 
comes not so much in the glare of the forum as in the 
daily work of conference and counsel in the quiet of 
the consultation room. It is there that the puzzles of 
life are presented and studied and solved, It is there 
that terms and provisions are settled of the contract 
which is to make or mar a fortune It is there thlt 
are thought out the moves in the great game of oheas, 
which mortals are always playing. It is there that 
the plans are devised, considered, and adopted upon 
which the battle is to be fought, the campaign con> 
ducted. The man of the court room may be — indeed, 
he is— the man of power and the man who draws to 
himself the attention, the admiration and the applause 
of the public ; but the work which tells, the work 
which endures, is the work of the office, the library 
and the study. 

My brothers, in the every-day work which you and 
I have to perform, it is the adapting of principles to 
the facts of our case which is the task we are com- 
pelled to execute. We come in contact with the events, 
the incidents, the complicated situations of life. It is 
not what the theoretical rule is, but the fitting of that 
rule to our client’s case, which affords the principal 
problem for our solution. The multiform manifestations 
of the life of the times, present to us the shifting 
surface npon which we must engrave our lines and our 
inscriptions We cannot afford to rest with the know- 
ledge which we have gained in the study, but we 
must add the experience which we acquire in the work- 
shop. In the words of a great lawyer, “ Unless, like 
the pious and fanciful enthusiast in * Old Mortality, 
we occasionally deepen the letters of the inscription 
they will soon be overgrown with moss and lichen, 
wear away by exposure, and leave not a trace behind 
of what was designed to be engraved for a perpetual 
remembrance.” Huste and heedlessness will not bring 
fame or usefulness. One night in the blast furnace 
will make mountains of slag, but pearls grow and 
diamonds crystallize lifter long years— years which often 
seem slow and tedious, but which lead to the crowning 
glory of pure and perfected wisdom. 

What Lincoln called “ the mystic chords of memory,” 
stretching back to the days of youth and of ambition 
vibrate with peculiar melody. 1 feel that it would be a 
glorious thing to begin over again the lawyer’s life in 
the light of the experience which has come to all of us 
who are of my own years. What could we not accom- 
plish ? How faithfully would we pay the debt we owe 
to our profession I We have realised that the law is no 
“ lawless science,” no “ myriad of precedent,” *no 
“ wilderness of single instances,” but the perfeotion of 
reason, the last result of human wisdom, a structure 
built upon the broad foundations of principle. May we 
always be her worthy exponents, and may we demon- 
strate to mankind that “ the seat of the law is the bosom 
of God : her voice the harmony of the world.” — From an 
address by Adrian H. Joline, Bsq., of the New York Bar 
before the Maryland Bar Assooiation. 
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THK IMFOBTANOB OF HOME OOMHBRCB. 

Tha following advice which la of nniversal application 
)»• been taken from the address of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
the millionaire philanthropist delivered in October last 
to students as Lord Rector of St. Andrews University. 
There is a great difference between a home and a foreign 
market, which is not much dwelt upon in Europe, to 
which I invite your attention. Exchange of products 
benefits both buyer and seller. With British home com- 
merce both are Britons ; with foreign commerce one only 
Is a Briton, the other a foreigner. Hence, home commerce 
is donUy profitable, and this is not all. When the article 
exported, such as machinery or coal, for instance, is used 
for developing the resources or manufactures of the 
importing country, and enables these to compete with 
those of the exporting country, the disadvantage of this 
foreign commerce to the seller, except the profit upon 
the sale, is obvious. How different when the machinery 
is sold at home, and develops home resources continually. 
Here is another important point. The relative import- 
ance of the two markets is often lost sight of. The 
home market of America takes 96 per cent, of all manu- 
factured articles; only 4 per cent, goes to foreign 
markets. Sven Britain’s home market takes four-fifths 
of her manufactures; only one fifth goes abroad. 
Politicians give far too much attention to distant 
foreign markets, which can never amount to much, and 
far too little to measures for improving conditions at 
home, which would increase the infinitely more impor- 
tant home market. If the people of the United King- 
dom could spend even £1 per head more per year, her 
home commerce would be increased more than the total 
va^ of her exports to all of Austnilasia, British North 
America, and China combined. Truly foreign commerce 
is a braggart always in evidence, home commerce the 
true king. Proceeding to compare the habits, condi- 
tions, intelligence, and spirit of the masses of popula- 
tion in different countries, Mr. Carnegie paid a high 
tribute to the German in the United States. In com- 
paring Britain with the continents of Europe and America, 
much was seen unfavourable to Britain’s industrial 
position and to the comfort and happiness of her people, 
both employers and employed. The former failed to 
give bnsiness the unremitting attention, and to display 
the energy and enterprise of the founders of the practical 
mohopefiy of the past. They generally regarded it as 
only a means to win entrance'to another rank of society. 


The employed think too much of how little they need 
do, too little of how much they could do. Both classes 
still took life easily in this day of competition, which 
only the day of established monopoly could support. 
Employers would find it much to their own interests 
to give to their ablest employees shares in the business. 
The more given in this form the more would flow to 
the employer. The great secret of success in business 
and of millionaire-making was to make partners of 
valuable managers of departments. 


STATE PROTECTION TO NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. 

if 

H. M. Minister at Bucharest forwards an extract 
from the “ Curierul Financier ” on the subject of the 
State protection granted in Roumania to national 
industries. This extract states that, this protection is 
of two kinds, viz., direct and indirect; direct by the 
imposition of taxes on importation, and indirect by the 
concession of advantages such as exemption from 
Customs duties on raw materials; reduced railway rates 
for transportation, &c. There are three kinds of industry 
which benefit :—(l) Timber cutting, petroleum boring, 
and such industries. (2) Industrial enterprises for 
which the raw material is wholly or for the most part 
produced by the soil of the country. (3) Manufajjjjpries 
which use raw material wholly or for the most part 
imported from abroad. Only two of these classes of indus- 
try, however, according to the “Curierul Financier, "deserve 
protection ; the other, namely that which inoports its 
raw material, has no chance of success in the country 
and causes considerable loss to the State, owing to the 
fact that if it did not exist the products theojselves 
would be imported from abroad, and the State would 
thereby benefit by the duty collected. 


In an article published in the “RevistA Romani” on 
this subject two typical instances are given, viz., The 
manufactories of coarse cloth and cordage, which import 
all their raw material from abroad. By means of detailed 
statistics it is shown that these industries cause a loss 
to the State of nearly 1,480,000/. 


The Journal adds that the idea is rapidly gaining 
favour that the State should cease its protection of those 
industries which are d^ndent on imported raw products, 
and that a distinction should be drawn between those 
industries which will thrive in Roumania, and those 
which will not In this way all State protection will be 
directed to those industries which have as basis 
agricultural and lU^produots. 
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BLBCTROOUTION. 

It is a matter of unfortunate experience that occa- 
sionally persons are killed by accidental electric shocks 
(says the “ Electrical World and Engineer ”). That is to 
say, they receive a shock and fall down unconscious, and 
from this state they never revive, so that in the course 
of a certain number of minutes or hours there is no doubt 
in the minds of the most unskilled observer that the 
person is dead. In some cases, however, persons recover, 
either with or without the aid of assistance, such as 
artificial respiration and stimulants. The faql that 
artificial respiration sometimes restores suspended* ani- 
mation several hours after loss of consciousness by 
drowning has raised the question from time to time as 
to whether similar treatment can restore animation to 
the electrically shocked. As regards shocks accidentally 
received, efforts should always be made to lesuscitate 
the unconscious victim of accident. The question as 
to whether he can be revived should be settled by 
trial, and failure not accepted until the case is clearly 
hopeless. In the case of electrocuted criminals, the 
conditions are entirely different. When a man receives 
an accidental shock, the muscular contraction usually 
tends to throw him violently away from the contact. 
Moreover, the resistance of the accidental path through 
his body is usually high. The current he receives is, 
therefore, under ordinary circumstances, neither power- 
ful nor prolonged. Under the conditions of electrocu- 
tion, however, the current application is relatively both 
powerful and prolonged. In fact it is sufficient, at 
least in some cases, to raise the temperature of the 
body appreciably, owing to Joulean effect, and invari- 
ably produces lesions fatal to life. Considering the 
number of electrocutions that have been made since« 
the existing New York State Law came into effect, 
there can be no question that the subject dies by the 
effects of the electric shock, and is dead beyond all 
hope of recovery before the autopsy takes place. 

RESTORING THOSE APPARENTLY DEAD. 

Many oases are on record in which persons apparently 
dead have been restored to life by the persevering 
practice of what is known as artificial respiration, and 
it is quite certain that in cases of drowning or other 
forms of asphyxiation hopes of restoration should not 
he given up until a long time has been devoted to the 
necessary work. Rhythmical traction of the tongue 
has been known to revive the respiratory function when 
other means have failed, and Dr. Labrode, of Paris, 
has contrived for this purpose a small machine which 


can be worked either by olock-movement or electric 
motor. In the course of his experiments to test the 
value of this remedy he chloroformed a vigorous bull- 
dog, weighing thirty-five pounds, to such an extent that 
there was no perceptible respiration. After fifteen 
minutes’ tongue-traction the dog recovered sensibiUty. 

In another experiment anaesthesia was carried to a 
much further point, and in this latter case the animal 
recovered its faculties after two and a half hours’ tongue- 
traction. With regard to the human patient, be is 
laid on his back, while the little instrument is placed 
on a stand which projects over his chest. A pair of 
broad tweezers grasps the tongue, and is attached to 
the mechanism, which keeps up a continued pulling 
in-and-out action. Dr. Laboide’s experiments point to 
the assumption that although an animal organism may 
have apparently ceased to live externally, the germ of 
life still persists internally, and can be made to assert 
itself by the means described. 

POISON ABSORBING QUALITY OF COLD WATER. 

In connection with the subject of water, there is one 
peculiar property of that liquid, with which every one 
should be made acquainted, and that is, its capacity for 
absorbing impurities, which increases proportionately, 
the colder it gets. Hence, water that has stood in an 
insufficiently ventilated sleeping chamber all night, is 
not only unpleasant, but positively injurious to drink, 
since it readily absorbs the pisonous gases given off by 
respiration and the action of the skin. An ordinary 
pitcher of water, under such conditions, at a temperature 
of 60 degrees will be found to have absorbed during the 
night from a pint to a pint and a half of carbonic acid 
gas, and an increase of ammonia. Ice water is an ob- 
jectionable drink at all times, but if it is indulged in, 
the vessel containing it should never be left uncovered 
in sleeping or sitting rooms because at freezing point its 
capacity for absorbing these deleterious substances is 
nearly doubled. 

THE LAKE OF PALMS. 

Stome$A Qhunder Suit, Q. 3* 8., 3. 0, 8* 

This is a novel which deals with Indian Domestic 
and Social Life. Mr. Dutt has depicted soeneir and 
characters of the Indian home, the Hindu Joint family 
system, the ladies in the Zenana, the fasts and cere- 
monies performed in the Hindu households, pilgrimages 
to celebrated shrines, the influence of English eduowon 
and Western thought on the younger generation, the 
aspirations of young Indians for political and social, re- 
forms, and the several changes, political, social, religions 
and industrial which India is undergoing at the present , 
moment. This is a novel for all. 

PRICE R*. 3. ; I 

I " I i V ,T.' 

Applif ^ATBSAy ^ Oo,y JBtpkmadet 
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DOMESTIC USES OF AMMONIA. 

Ammonia is a most useful article, and should always 
be kept in the house. Put a teaspoonful of ammonia in 
a quart of warm soapsuds, dip a woolen cloth in it, and 
go over your soiled coat, gown or any woolen goods. 
A pint of hot soapsuds in which a teaspoonful of 
ammonia is put, will quickly clean your silver, by 
letting it lie in the solution for a short time, then rub 
with a soft brush, or chamois skin. For washing windows 
and mirrors it has no equal. It will remove grease spots 
from any fabric without injury. Put on the ammonia 
nearly clear ; lay blotting paper, and set a hot iron 
on it for a moment. A few drops in a bowl of water will 
cleanse and whiten laces and muslins beautifully. It is 
good to add to a hot bath. Nothing is better to remove 
dandruff from the hair. For cleansing hair and nail 
brushes it is equally good. For house plants, five or six 
drops to every pint of water, once a week will make 
them flourish. Have a glass stopper in the ammonia 
bottle as it eats away corks. 

THE LIGHT-DISPERSING POWER OF 
THE GLOW-WORM. 

The light-dispersing power of the glow-worm has been 
attributed to several causes. It was at one time thqught 
to be caused by phosphorous, but this theory has not 
been confirmed by later researches. Some experiments 
have been conducted by a French naturalist who proved 
that the illumination is used as a means of signalling 
between individuals of the sajpe species. He placed a 
glow-worm in a glass tube, but it emitted no light until 
others of the same species approached ; then to attract 
their attention it emitted jets of light in rapid succession. 
Thesjp are responded to by the other insecta and the 
moment the imprisoned one was assured that it had 
attracted the attention of the new comers, it ceased to 
emit light. 

DANGER IN THE INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC LAMP. 

T^e employment of the inoandescent lamp for the dis- 
play and illumination of shop windows containing dry 
goods is generally considered safe, hut several experi- 
ments that have recently been carried out prove this 
contention to be a fallacy. A number of 16 candle-power 
incandescent lamps were enveloped in raw cotton, and 
at the end of a few minutes the material commenced to 
smoke. Directly a draught of air such as is caused by 
the opening of a door, came into contact with the cotton, 


it burst into flames, and the bulb of the incandescent 
lamp immediately collapsed. 

Investigation as to the cause of this peculiarity showed 
that the thin glass shell of the bulb of the lamp softened 
under the influence of the heat gathered by the cotton 
from the incandescent filament, and when the draught 
of air came into contact with the lamp, the softened 
glass caved in under the air pressure, so that the filament 
fired the glowing material. 

In view of these interesting experiments, caution 
should be observed not to place cotton or similar fabrics 
too near an incandescent lamp, as is often done for 
decorative effect, otherwise great risk of a fire breaking 
out ^8 incurred. The liability of combustion from this 
cause is fuither accentuated where incandescent lamps 
covered with a coloured varnish are employed, as the 
varnish affords a stronger incentive to combustion. 

BREATHING THROUGH THE MOUTH. 

It is unwise to breathe through your mouth. If you do 
the lungs will be left an easy prey to maladies of the 
chest. Thousands of people contract this dangerous ha- 
bit, which is a certain life shortener. If you sleep with 
your mouth open you will get about half the benefit of a 
night’s rest. This is frequently the caush of “ that 
tired feeling ” on waking in the morning. If there be 
any epidemic floating about, you double your chances of 
catching it, and halve your chances of recovering from 
it because yon weaken the lungs. 

Never pick the teeth. It will make a difference of years 
in the life of your teeth, and will send you to the dent- 
ist before your time. The habit, even after meals, will, 
sooner or later, break the enamel of the teeth and cause 
decay. Some people contract a perpetual habit of pick- 
ing the teeth when they have nothing else to do. This 
will cause a good, sound set of teeth to decay at least six 
or seven years before they ought to. You will lose your 
sleep, pay a dozen dentist’s bills and then wish you had 
left toothpicks alone. Cleanse your teeth, instead, with 
a good powder after every meal, if possible. And above 
all things, see that the tooth brush is properly adapted 
to the mouth or laceiatsd gums and toothaches will 
follow Science Siftingn. 

Hebrew Origip of the Brahmins. 

Bt Me. M. VBNKATABATNAM, b. a. 
Price per copy 4- «*. Postage extra, 

a. A. mttta et iselMIMtn, etplmis, Atodm. 
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THE BICHEST OE BRITISH 1KVBNTOR8, 

Lord KelTln is the richest of British inventors. He is 
now receiving royalties on 14 of his patent appliances 
which have been htted on board the latest Japanese war* 
ship He was the son of a small farmer and was appa* 
rently deslined to till the soil, as his forefathors had done 
for Severn! generations. Chancing to wander one day 
through the village churchyard he came to an old and 
forgotten sun-dial, the strange marks of which were so 
interesting to him that he was unable to rest until find- 
ing out their meaning This investigation, whicli took 
the country boy some little time, aroused his int^est 
in matters scientific with the result, as all the world 
knows, of producing the gieatesb all-round scientist of 
his age. 

A YEAR OF TERROR AND DISASTER. 

It is deserving of special notice, that duiing the first 
half of this year six continents have suffered from earth- 
quakes, with volcanic eruptions accompanying them in 
five places. The following is the remarkable list. 
January — Nova Scotia, Croatia, Mexico, Lisbon ; February 
—Russia, Schemachi; March— Turkey, Italy, Tchangeria 
and Lucca respectively ; April— Guatemala, Iceland ; 
May— Martinique and St. Vincent (volcanic), Spain, 
France (South Bordeaux and the Creusot district) ; 
Alaska, (Mount Redoubi, volcanic), Croatia, Mexico, 
San Francisco, Florida, the Cape Peninsula and Greece, 
June — Italy, Ru.ssia and Chile, in Vollitri, Baku and 
Chaco respectively (the last two volcanic), St. Vincent, 
Sicily, India, Himalayas; and in July, Turkey and 
Salonica. 

THE MCHAMEDAN ANGLC-CRIENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The Report just published of the fifteenth Sessions of 
the Mohamedan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference 
held in Madras last December bears a remarkable testi- 
mony to the happy relations which obtain in South India 
between the Hindus and Mussulmans. Several Hindus 
took a leading part in advancing the cause of the Con- 
ference in the Mofussil and a few of them subscribed 
handsomely towards its funds. The number of Hindu 
members seems to have been very large, larger than at 
‘’■ny previous sittings. Raja Sir Savalay Raraasawmy 
Mudaiiar, Kt., o 1. B., instituted a scholarship for Moha- 
medan students aspiring to a degree in Law. The 
Mohamedan leaders of the Conference have, in their 
turn, appreciated the services of their Hindu brethren 


in the cause of their advancement in a manner worthy 
of the occasion. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Honorary 
Secietary of the Conference, said : — 

‘‘ Until the Hindus and Mohamedans in India 
‘‘sympathise with each other, until they maintain 
“cordial and friendly relations between them, until 
“they cast off all prejudices and meet each other iA a 
‘‘spirit of sincerity and Catholicism, they do not de- 
“ serve to be called brethren inhabiting the same father- 

land. And whosoever does not endeavour to maintain 
“and promote friendliness and cordiality between these 
‘communities, be he a Hindu or a Mu.ssalman, does in- 
“deed sin against the inteicsts both of his country and 
“ of his nation.” 

Referiing to the popular belief that the Aligarians 
aie hostile to the Hindus, he proceeds to say : 

“This is a mistake alrogether. This is a blasphemy 
“ against us, the inhabitants of North India, We Hindus 
“ and Mohamedans are brethren ; our mutual inter- 
“ coni.se has always been friendly ; and we have always 
“ shared with each other our sorrows and joys.” 

Ho then goes on to explain that the impression 
which has gained abroad that they are hostile to Hindu 
interests is perhaps due to their differences of opinion 
in respect of certain political matters, which however 
he is careful to adfl, should nob be allowed to affect 
their social relations. 

AN INDIAN STATE OUTSIDE INDIA. 

King Edward has ordered that Rajah Brooke, of 
Sarawak, shall be recognised in Great Britain as an 
Indian Prince of the first class, on the same footing as 
Holkarand Gwalior. The story of Sarawak, says the 
“ Morning Leader,” reminds one rather of Elizabethan 
than of modern times. James Brooke was an officer of 
John Company, who outstayed his leave in England and 
consequently lost his post in India. Coming into some 
money he chartered a vessel and proceeded to down 
piracy in the Bornean seas. The Sultan of Borneo, as a 
reward for help against some rebels, gave him a princi- 
pality, and on free trade principles, with a free port, he 
made it flourish exceedingly. Succeeded by his 
nephew Sir Charles, Sir James Brooke really foun^d a 
dynasty, and the nephew placed bis principality some 
fourteen years ago under the protection of Great Britain. 
Since that time it has been recognised as an Indian State, 
its ruler being entitled to salutes of nineteen guns, and 
so on. But in Great Britain Sir Charles had no statue, 
and this the King has now arranged. The Rajah takes 
his place as one of the recognised chief feudatories of 
the Empire. 
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KINO BDWABD’S WILL-POWBR. 

TIm veteran, John HollinKs^ead, had in the Morning 
JUader” of the 18th November Inst a charming article on 
“ Government by Will-power,” from which we make this 
quotation 

^he King of Br. gland, after a long and weary appren- 
ticeship, is just acting on his knowledge, and adding ta.^i* 
every day. It remains to ^be seen what will-power he 
possesses. He showed it was considerable by putting an 
end to the South African war in the open field and hand- 
ing it over to head_clerks of the Milner type, who have 
had the lock to be born in an age when heroes are 
cheap and a low standard of excellence is accept- 
ed. Yorkshire is not the only county that turns out 
shoddy cloth,, and Tottenham Court Road not the only 
street market that turns out shoddy furniture. The 
King’s illness, happily defeated by care and nature, 
and the coronation ceremonies checked his will-power 
for a short time, but did not destroy it, and its manifest- 
ation was seen in the sudden movement of the Colonial 
Secretary. The King is a great believer in the educa- 
tion of travel and the virtue of seeing things. He has 
done much of this truly kingly work himself, and has 
inspired his eldest son with a similar spirit. Now it 
is the turn of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain to 
take regal exercise on a broader scale than railway 
journeys between London and Birmingham. 

The Colonial Secretary— a man of will and ideas —must 
check his love for playing the part of BombastesFurioso. 
Bombastes was created by a namesake of the Great 
Rhodes of Rhodesia. The Great Rhodes of Rhodesia 
was not allowed by destiny to show his full version of 
Bombastes, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain will not be' 
encouraged to take up and develop the part as Rhodes’s 
chi^^nderstudy. He goes out as a representative of 
his King (and country), and the King will see that the 
fate of the colony is not imperilled by any pretensions 
that are not in harmony with sober— almost parochial- 
government. No boots will be hung op, no challeuges 
isst^ as to their displacement ; nothing will be done on 
“i^Ho’s burning shore” that will not be carefully 
“ edited, ” and, if need be, repudiated at head-quarters. 

THE BOfXBR INDEMNITY. 

For some time back, a movement has been notice- 
able in the American press against the burdening of 
ChlQ«s with a secW load of i^e^^ness on account 
of eaehange, the indemnity having been fixed in gold. 


It would (says tl\e Bhangai Daily Prt^fs) have been only 
fair to fix the amount in silver ; for, at the present rate 
of progress, China may pay annual instalments for 
fifty years and then be owing more than at first. It is 
now reported that the U. S. Government has definitely 
proposed to the Powers to submit to The Hauge Arbitra- 


tion Court the question whether the amounts should be 
fixed in silver or gold. The following are the amounts:— 


Russia 

Geimany ... 

France 

Great Britain 
Japan 

United States 
Italy * 

Bel^um ... 
Austro-Hungary 
Netherlands 
Sweden and Norway 
Spain 


.. Tls. 130,371,120 
90,070,516 
70,878,240 
45,712,795 
34,793.100 
32.049,055 
26,617,505 
8,485.345 
4.003.920 
782,100 
212,490 
136,315 


Total ... Tls. 460,000,000 


SOME REMARKABLE FINDS OF GOLD NUGGETS. 

It is generally supposed that Australia and California 
have a monopoly of big nuggets, but one of the biggest 
was found in the Ural Mountains, Russia, on November 
7, 1842, at a depth of only nine feet. It weighed 
96lbs., and was valued at £ 4,568 193. 3d. A lucky 
find was the “ Heron Nugget,” turned up at Mount 
Alexander, Victoria, by couple of young Englishmen 
who had been only three months in Australia. They 
returned to England immediately and sold it for £4,060. 
Not the most valuable but one of the most beautiful in 
appearance, of Australian nuggets was the ” Victorian,” 
found in White Horse Gully, Bendigo. It was purchased 
by the Parliament of VicU>ria for £1,650 and presented 
to the late Queen Victoria. There is a monster nugget 
lying at the bottom of the Atlantic. It was shipped 
from San Domingo to the King of Spain 400 years ago 
as a tangible proof of the value of Oolombus's discovery 
but was lost in a storm together with 30,000 ounces of 
smaller golden specimens.— Usfdsfia/ Empire, 
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NEW FEATURES. 

, We invite attention to several new features 
introduced into the Indian Beview beginning with 
this number. 

^ Under Utterances of the Day we have 

• reproduced in full the Viceroy’s Speech at the 
Delhi Durbar, H. H. the Aga Khan’s Presidential 
address at the Mohamadan Educational Confer- 
ence and Dr. Bhandarkar’s address at the 
Indian National Social Conference. In the 
Industrial and Commercial Section will 
be found the full text of Lord Curzons 
speech on the occasion of the opening of the Fine 
Arts Exhibition at Delhi. Among other subjects 
dealt with in this section may be mentioned those 
relating to Profit in Plantains, Uses of Cocoanut, 
Tanning industry of Madras, India — its Invest- 
ments and Investors, the German Government 
and German Trade, Aid to the weavers of Salem, 
Importation of Enamelled Ironware, Cotton seed 
oil industry and Decline of Sericulture in India. 
In the Educational Section the subjects 
treated are Professor Bara say on Universities in 
India, the Indian Institute of Science, Scheme for 
a Teaching University for Allahabad, Science in 
the school curriculum, the Teaching of arithmetic 
and Be wards and Punish mhnts. The Departmental 
Notes (Legal, Medical, Science and General) have 
been retained. 

will thus be seen that the chief aim of the 
publishers of the Indian Beview is to make the jour- 
nal interesting and useful to all classes of readers. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those that enrolled themselves as subscribers to 
the Indian Beview after August 1902 and those 
tha( may hereafter become subscribers to the 
Beview will be presented with Portraits of His 
Majesty King Edward, Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, H. B. H. Prince of Wales and the late 
Queen Victoria on receipt of a half-anna postage 
•tamp. To non-subscribers the portraits will be 
•old at two annas a. copy. 

Messrs G. A. Natesan Oo.; Publishers of the 
Iiidlil^|taview request that subleriptions to the 
current year may be paid as early 


THE TIME OF THE WORLD. 

AID Gerald Massey (Natural Genesis, 11,488) 
“ At the end of this century the Vernal colure 
will pass (from Pisces) into the sign of 
Aquarius and the year 1901 will be the year 1 of the 
Waterman. At that date the Time of the World 
ought to be made astronomical once more.” Massey’s 
date is based upon the assumed passing of the colure 
from Aries to Pisces in B. C. 255 ; each zodion 
being accorded an interval of 2155 years. This 
wopld make an Equinoxial Precession of 25,860 
years, which, though agreeable to modern compu- 
tations, differed from Hipparchus, whose compu- 
tation, ruled the Levantine world and furnished 
Massey with his basic data, Hipparchus gave 72 
years to the degree, or 72x360, 25,920 years to 
the Precession. According to Btennand’s “ Hindu 
Astronomy”, a similar determination of the Prece.s- 
sion was made in India so early as tlie tenth cen- 
tury B. C. It therefore ruled not only the Levan- 
tine world ; it ruled the Orient. 

A Precession of 25,920 years gives to each of 
the 12 zodions 2,160 years. Hence, it Massey’s 
starting point were correct, the Time of the World 
would begin anew in A. D. 1903 or 1904, instead 
of 1901. But the starting point itself is wrong. 
The defect in Massey’s starting point, a defect that 
intrudes itself into all Western literature, is due 
to his unconsciousness that our chronology had heea 
altered, not merely once, but on several occasions. 

Everybody is familiar with the shifting of cer- 
tain festivals and the alteration of ten days (now 
12 days) made by Pope Gregory in 1582 ; but few 
people are a ware of the far more serious alterations 
which were made previou.sly. These alterations not 
only affect the astronomical Time of the World ; 
they influence its past history. So far as it now 
appears the various oTterations were as follows : 

I. If we accept the epoch of the zodions fixed 
by Godfrey Higgins (presently to .be mentioned) 
Alexander the Great altered such epoch to the 
extent of 28 or 39^ years, in order to bring the 
beginning of Pisces ^ the year of bis Apotheosis* 
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Higgins* epoch of Pisces, is B. C. 360. The 
Apotheosis of Alexander took place in the Libyan 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, December 25th, B. C. 
322. In that temple he found Aries regnant : he 
left it with Pisces triumphant. He was after- 
wards known as Ichthys, the Fish, the Great 
Isskander, etc., titles that are connected with the 
zodion of Pisces. 

II. Julius Caesar altered the Olympiads from 
five to four years each, and their starting |)oint 
from a year equivalent to B. C. 884 to one equal to 
B. C. 776, an initial difference of 108 years. 
As to other periods the difference varied. 
In B. C. 343 there was no difference at all ; for 
that year was Olym. CIX. 1, by both sets of 
Olympiads. 

III. Augustus Cassar altered the epochs of the 
Ludi Saeculares to the extent of 78 years. This 
changed the year of the Foundation of Rome from 
the equivalent of B. C. 816 to B. C. 738, and had 
a variable influence on other important dates. 

IV. Some time before the 17th century the 
Latin Sacred College restored 15 years to the 
Roman calendar. As these years w'ere inserted 
into that portion of the calendar which preceded 
the Christian era, it had the effect to remove the 
year of the foundation of Rome backward to 
R. C. 753, where it now stands. It also changed 
the Anno August!. A restoration of equal extent 
though not as to the same years, is imputed to the 
Greek Church in A. D. 1261. 

To recapitulate Alexander altered the zodions ; 
Julius Caesar, the Olympiads ; Augustus, the Ludi 
Saeculares and year of Rome ; Pope Gregory VI or 
XIII (?) the Augustan era ; and Gregory XIII, 
the New Year day and some other festivals per- 
haps also the year of the Nativity. 

The net result of these various alterations shows 
ft present difference between Oriental and Western 
chronologies of 63 years ; that is, when both are 
computed from any certain astronomical event. 
But in given dates, especially the more remote ones, 
difference amounts to the whole number of 


years (namely 108) sunk by Julius Csssar from 
the starting point of the Olympiads, plus the 
whole number of years (namely 78) sunk by 
Augustus from the Ludi Saeculares and the year 
of Rome. This extreme difference of 180 yei|rs 
appears upon a comparison of the Indian era of 
Liber Pater given by Pliny and the era of Issk- 
ander (Liber Pater) given in the Arabian 
Nights. Subtract one manvantara of Liber 
Pater, namely 532 years, from Pliny*s era and 
add 186 years to the era of Isskander, 
and the two become almost exactly alike. Pliny's 
era, in terms of our calendar is B. C. 6777, less 
532 years, makes B. C. 6,245. The Arabian era 
in terms of our calendar, is B, C. 6065. Add 186 
years and the result is B. C. 6251. Both of them 
relate to the manvantaras of Dionysius or Liber 
Pater, of whom Alexander affected to regard him- 
self as the reincarnation. 

These conclusions and the evidences upon which 
they rest are exhibited at length in my “ Worship 
of Augustus Caesar,*’ recently published by the 
Cambridge Press of New York. In the space 
allotted to a magazine article we can only deal with 
the subject briefly, leaving the reader to examine 
the evidences and illustrations in more elaborate 
works. Omitting from further view the alter- 
ation made by Alexander the Great, let us examine 
the alterations made by the Romans. 

The Olympiads were called by the earlier Greeks 
Pentseters and by the earlier Romans quinquen- 
nales, both of w'hich terms mean periods of five 
years, not four years. Many writers previous to 
the Augustan Age and some even during the 
Augustan Age, especially the poets, whose verses 
could not bo so readily altered as prose writings — • 
explicitly alluded to the Olympiads as periods o! 
five years, the same as the Roman Lustra. For 
example, Ovid, who was at the time (as he tells us 
in another passage) fifty years old, writes tha^, his 
age equalled just ten Olympiads. Pontie», IV, 6 J 
Tr% 9 ira, IV, 810; ilfetotn. XIV, 324. This ^ 
tantamount to saying that each Olympiad 
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equal to fire years. That the Olympiads were 
anraently periods of five years is also established 
by the following authorities : Pindar, Olymp. Ill, 
83 ; X, 67 ; Nmta, XI, 30 ; Josephus, Wan, I, 
SKI, 12; Martial, IV, 45, 3; Suetonius, JVen, 3. 

The Olympiads were solemn festivals, kept 
with a political object ; the sports and exer- 
cises being of a secondary or incidental charac- 
ter. The duration of the festival was five 
days, which were dedicated to Cronos, the 
type of Time. Its object was to appropriate— and 
by such appropriation to mark— the five surplus 
days, or epagomenm, which constituted the differ- 
ence between the ancient solar year of 360 days 
and the later solar or equable year of 365 days. 
In short, the Olympian festival was a monument 
of the Equable year,* and, us such, it became a 
bulwark of Popular Liberty, against the insidious 
and always menacing device of a lunar year ; 
menacing, because a lunar year subjected all con- 
tracts and other arrangements of time to the ca- 
prices of the priesthood. The Olympiad opened 
with sports, it closed with sacrifices ; and its 
honours and rew'urds were the highest objects of 
Greek ambition. 

Even when the lowering^ot the Olympian inter- 
val from five years to four years was accom- 
plished in Borne, the five year interval con- 
tinued to be observed in Greece, where it always 
retted its name of Olympiad. After a critical 
examination of this subject. Sit George Cornewall- 
Lewis declaied, of the quadrennial cycle, or four- 
year Olympiad, employed by the Eomans of the 
Augustan Age, that “ there is no historical trace of 
its igitual use in any Greek Calendar.” 

When Julius Cmsar established by the law of 
the Empire (this now included Greece) a solar 
year of 366^ days, the need for a quinquennial 
ceremonial lost its force. Confident that hie in- 
stitute of the Jqlian year would not be overthrown, 
the quinquennial festival was neglected, as having 
outlived, it* usefulness. Why continue to rejoice 
over the MtHlay year of King Ipbitus, when 


C»sar,who was a King of Kings, had safely 
anchored in the laws of the Empire a better sud 
more perfect year of 365^ days? In his turn, 
and in his usual devious and prudent way, 
Augustus also shelved the quinquennial Olympi- 
ads, by depriving them of their religious charac- 
ter, ceremonial and support. Known in his reign 
as the “ Cmsarian,” the quinquennials were after- 
wards called the “ Augustan ” games ; and, carrying 
out ijie plan of Julius Cmsar, he substituted in 
their place of honour, the quadrennial games, to 
which he transferred the familiar name of the 
Olympiads ; coupling with them their ancient 
csremonial, religious sacrifices and secular rewards. 
Thereafter, if not indeed before his reign the 
Olympiads became four-year intervals. They were 
reckoned no longer from Ipbitus, B. C. 884 ; but 
from Corcebus, B. C. 776. They no longer cele- 
brated a dead Charter of Liberty, but a living one, 
not a period of five epagomen®, to be huddled 
into a short month (Cronia) every five years ; but 
a living Charter of Liberty, a leap-year day, to be 
celebrated every fourth year for ever. 

If, as asserted by Sir George Cornewall-Lewis, 
the Greeks never used a quadrennial cycle, it follows 
that all computations of time based upon the 
supposed use of such a cycle by the Greeks, are 
erroneous. Into this class ot computations must 
fall not only the Year of Borne, but also many 
other events both real and imaginary. 

We now turn to the alterations made by 
Augusts. According to the pre-Augustan authors. 
Borne was founded in the year corresponding with 
our B. C. 816. Timaus, who wrote during the 
fourth and third centuries B. C., is reported by 
Dionysius of Halicarnasus to have held that Borne 
was founded in the 3!^h year before the first Olyiw 
piad. The Olympiads employed and referred to bj 
Dionysius Hal., (a post-Augustan writer,) were the 

four-year Olympiads commencing B. C. 776. Henct 

Borne was founded^JB.C. 814. Timaus, however 
s.16pi 1 that it was founded in the same year as Car- 
thage. This was the 40th year before the four-yeai 
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Olympiads, or B. C. 816. L. Cincius Alimentus, 
a Boman senator and historian who wrote during 
the third century B. C., said that Rome was 
founded in Olym. Xll, 4. He evidently meant the 
five-year Olympiads, which began B. C. 884* 
Hence Rome was founded B. C. 826 ; possibly a 
mistake of ten years and meant for the equivalent 
of B. C. 816. Cato, about B. C. 200, said that 
Rome was founded 432 years after Troja Capta, 
which Herodotus evidently fixed in a year equiva- 
lent to our B. C. 1248. Hence Rome \vas 
founded B. 0. 816. Cicero, who wrote his Res 
Publica about B. C. 45, says in two places that 
Rome was founded in a year equivalent to our 
B. C. 816 ; and this evidence is all the more 
valuable because these portions of the Res Publica 
were recovered in recent years from a palimpsest 
whose original text had apparently remained 
unaltered since it was written. 

All these writers lived before the Augustan 
Age ; and in any enquiry concerning the Time 
of the World, as kept down to that age, their 
evidence is of the highest worth. Contrari- 
wise, the evidence of the Augustan and post- 
Augustan writers, when it differs on this 
subject, cannot be accepted as valid ; because it is 
their own alterations, or their acquiescence in the 
alterations made by other Augustan writers, that 
is being called into question. It may, however, be 
worth observing that the chronology of VirgiPs 
^^neid amply supports that of I'immus. 

After Augustus re-established the Empire, which 
event occurred in our B. C. 27 or 28, the year of 
tbe foundation of Rome was officially altered to 
the quadrennial Olympiad IX, 2. An examination 
of the process followed by Augustus at once 
reveals his motive. This prince, with the world 
at his feet, proclaimed himself not merely a King 
of Kings, but a god upon earth ; and as such, 
^0 demanded and received the worship of 
his subjects. Says Tacitus, Annals^ I, x, ; “ The 
reverence due to tbe gods was no longer peculiar ; 
“Augustus claimed equal worship.. Temples were 


built aud images were erected to him ; a mortal 
man was adored ; and priests and pontiffs were ap- 
pointed to pay him impious homage,” 

The Ludi Sseculares were a series of religious 
games and a festival, observed every 110 years, *an 
interval equal to one-sixlh of the Divine Tear, 
whose rites had found their way from the Orient 
into Etruria and thence had been imparted to the 
Romans. Its basis was the well-known Ecliptical 
Cycle, and its recurrence was always expected to 
synchronise with some prodigy or marvel of a 
supernatural character. In order to fulfil the 
Sibylline prophecies, lend colour to his divine 
pretensions, and support bis assumed role of “ the 
second Romulus, or Quirinus,” it w^as deemed 
necessary by Augustus to make his Apo* 
theosis synchronise with the Ludi Smculares 
but as these were yet 78 years distant, 
he sank this number of years from the 
calendar, and thus brought the day of his 
Apotheosis and the celebration of the Ludi Sffi- 
culares to the same point of time. By the pre- 
sent chronology this was April 2l8t. B. C. 15. 

In the chronology of the old Commonwealth 
the Ludi Smculares were computed from the birth 
of Romulus, which synchronised with the founda- 
tion of Rome. After the foundation w'as removed 
from B, C, 816 to 738, the Ludi Sseculares were 
reckoned no longer from the birth, but from the 
Apotheosis of Romulus. This was attached to bis 
33rd year ; hence, the first Ludi fell in A. U. 78 
and the others at intervals of 110 years thereafter, 
bringing the Augustan Ludi to A. U. 738. The 
Emperor Claudius afterwards endeavoured to undo 
this work by celebrating the succeeding Lud? in 
their proper year ; and some <of the same men who 
bad danced in tbe Augustan Ludi also danced in the 
Claudian, which, had the Ludi been observed 110 
years apart, would have been impossible ; but tbe 
sanctity and universal reverence entertained by the 
people for Augustus, caused the intervals whioh 
tbe latter had fixed for the Ludi to prevail om ^ 
this and every other attempt to change t^eoiw 
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There are three eras employed in the monu- 
ments relating to Augustus First, that o£ his 
advent which (now) answers to our B. C. 40 ; 
Second, that of the Empire, which answers to our 
Bf C. 27 or 28 ; and Third, that of his Apotheosis, 
which answers to our B. C. 15. There is also an 
Egyptian Augustan era ; but it is not necessary 
to discuss it in this place. 

Had the calendar, as arranged by Augustus, re- 
mained unaltered to the present day, his Apotheo- 
sis would have answered to our A. D. 0., or the 
year before A. D. 1 ; but owing to the 15 years 
shifting already alluded to, his Apotheosis now 
bears the date of B. C. 15. The ceremony, show- 
ing his ascension to Heaven and reception by 
Jupiter, is represented on the celebrated Cameo 
(said to be the largeit in the world) presented by 
the Latin emperor Baldwin II to Louis IX of 
France and now in the Museum of the Loure. A 
coloured fac-simile of it appears in Duruy's “History 
of Borne.’’ 

The introduction of the Christian era as a mea- 
sure of time resulted in throwing all ancient dates 
into confusion. This was due to several circum- 
stances. I. It was not an era, like the year of 
the world, or like Scaliger’s astronomical era, 
which antedated all historical epochs and ran on 
continuosly from its own year to an endless succes- 
sion of years. On the contrary, the Christian 
er%^4f used both backward and forward ; and as 
no allowance is made in it for a year between 
A, D. 1 and B. C. 1 it makes a difference of 
one year as between itself and every 
era more ancient than itself. II. As 
it took its starting point from the Boman era, 
more especially the ^ra Augusti, it embraced all 
the chronological alterations which that era em- 
braced. III. In correcting vitiated dates, the 
ijfi|p|jbiimber of years must be deducted from “A. D.” 
d|lm^.^wtilch have to be added to “ B. C." dates. 
Tblsis a source of endless confusion. lY. As 
before, stated, it was itself altered to the extent of 
15 years. Its use therefore involves three classes 


of errors, viz., the ancient alterations as between 
the Olympiads and the year of Borne ; the single 
year between A.D. 1 and B.C, 1 ; and the 15-year 
alteration of the Middle Ages. The 10-day alter- 
ation of Gregory is omitted from view as relatively 
unimportant. 

Such, generally, being the case, it is no cause 
for w'onder that Scaliger and Massey — and in fact 
astronomers and chronologers generally — have 
repeatedly advocated a reform in the present 
meSiiod of computing time. 

We now turn to the 15-year alteration. The 
Christian era was not employed anywhere pre- 
vious to the eighth century if so soon it is said 
to have been computed by a monk called Diony- 
sius Exigius, (the little), in the year 524, but for 
several reasons, this is doubtful. The epoch of 
this Dionysius, or of his pretended computations, 
has never been proved. All we know w that the 
year of the Nativity of Christ in the corresponding 
year of Augustus, or in the regnal years of the 
emperors is said to have been announced in Borne 
by Pope Hadrian, A. D. 781 , and it is alleged to 
have appeared in a charter of Charles the Bald, the 
expression being, “ in the year of our Lord, 879.” 
But so far was the Christian era, as such, from 
being generally adopted, that the Advent era of 
Augustus (our B. C. 40) sometimes called the 
Spanish era, was commonly used in Africa, Spain, 
Portugal and Southern France, so late as the 
fifteenth century. The abbreviation “A. D.” 

does not necessarily mean in the year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It formerly meant in the year of 
our Lord Augustus, of which the word “era” is 
itself a proof ; this word being composed of the 
abbreviations A. B. B. A., Anno Erab Augusti, or 
the Apotheosis year pi Augustus. “ A. D.” being 
an abbreviation common to the years both of 
Augustus and Christ, there being even now 
only 16 years difference between them, it is 
difficult to always distinguish one from the other. 
Especially was tfirn the case during . the Middle 
Ages, when there was, in fact, no difference 
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between them ; such difference having been 
created during or since that period. 

Proofs of the 15-year alteration appear on the 
dated coins of the emperors, from Nerva to 
Alexander Severus, all of which are 15 years out 
of harmony with our chronology. The coins of 
G-eta and Diadumenianus, each of whom reigned 
but a single year are conclusive on this subject. 

Another proof of this alteration appears in the 
Canon of Nicephorus. If we accept the charter of 
Charles the Bald as having been couched i« the 
Latin era of Christ, it follows that the differcfhce 
of 15 years between the Latin era of Christ 
(which last was observed in Constantinople 
down to the year of its fall and in 
the Greek colonies in Biiesia and else where 
down to still later dates) w'as created before 
the waiting of that charter. Be this as it may, it 
remains a fact that the Apotheosis year of Augustus 
was in Russia taken for the year of the Nativity 
of Christ down to comparatively recent period, 
when it was quietly and unobstrusively changed by 
introducing 15 years between them. 

The 15 years restored to the calendar by the 
Latin College were placed en block between the 
eras of Augustus and Christ ; whilst the 15 years 
restored by Nicephorus for the Greek College 
were distributed to as many regnal periods between 
the deaths of Augustus and J ustin II. The details 
are given in Del Mar^s work, above cited, page 
68. The difference between the Anno Mundi of 
Constantinople, 5509, as used in the Ecloga of 
Leo III., and the older Anno Mundi of Antioch, 
5493, employed by the soi-distant “ Theophanes,” 
or as Bury prefers to call him ** Pandorus, the 
Egyptian,” which difference is 16 years, indi- 
cated that the original restoration, or resto- 
rations, embraced this number of years (to wit, 
ten and six) and that one year was subsequently 
sunk. The sinldng||^thi8 year (A. D. 774) is 
noticed by Bury In his “Later Roman Empire,” 
but not the additions of 16 years, or 15 years, as 
the case might be* 


The Anno Mundi or year of the world of Con- 
stantinople, as it now stands, is B. C. 5508, and of 
Antioch 5493. The epoch of the latter is 
August 29tli, which is the Ascension day both of 
Augustus Cmsar and “ Saint Augustine.” 

The alteration of the Olympiads by Julius CmAir 
has obliged historians to invent doubles to almost 
every prominent name of antiquity. For ex- 
ample, we have two each of the following names : 
Zoroacter, Crito, Simonides, Eudoxus, Artemidorus, 
Posidonius and Timmus, besides numerous others ; 
whereas it ia evident that in many instances, both 
Persian, Greek and Roman, only one such person 
was known to fame : the other is a myth, born of 
a shifted and perverted chronology. 

The alteration in the year of Rome made by 
Augustus has given rise to another class 
of historical problems. For example, Tadtm, 
Annals^ XV, 41, explicitly says that the interval of 
time between the Foundation of Rome and the 
Burning by the Gauls was precisely the same as 
that between the Burning by the Gauls and the 
Conflagration in the lime of Nero. According to 
our present chronology, the foundation was in 
B. C. 753, and the Burning by the Gauls in B. C. 
384. This is an interval of 369 years. From the 
Burning by the Gauls to the Conflagration in the 
reign of Nero, July, A. D. 64, is 447 full years 
and a fraction. Deduct 369 from 447 and the 
quotient is 78 years, which measures the excess 
of the later over the earlier period. Tacitus says 
that in fact, the two periods were exactly equals 
and Tacitus was a highly accomplished and very 
careful writer, himself a member of the Quinde- 
cemviral College. Our chronology makes one Of 
the periods longer than the other by 78 ydkrs. 
The conclusion is inevitable that these are the 78 
years which Augustas sank from the chronology 
of Rome. 

Pausanias, Itinerary, I, 379 (ed. Taylm») say# 
that the Third Age of Greece began in (the 
quadrennial) Olym. XXIII, 4, answering to 
B, C. 685. But the Third Age was in . 
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era of Phoroneus and Nabonaesar B. C. 784 ; 
a difference of 63 years. These are the 78 years 
sunk by Augustus, less than the 15 years since 
restored ; a proof, that the dates in Pausanias, a 
writer of the second century, have been '* revised” 
inTBome. This has also been the fate of Pliny, 
Strabo, Censorious and numerous other Boman 
and Greek texts. 

According to our chronology, Attius, the comic 
poet was born B. C. 170 ; yet it was deemed strange 
that he refused to rise from his seat in the College 
of Poets upon the entrance of Julius Caesar, about 
B. C. 50, w’lien, if our chronology is correct, 
Attius must have been long since dead ! And how 
can we reconcile our dates with the assertion of 
Cicero, who in his Brutus^ written in B. C. 45, 
declares that he consulted this same Attius concern- 
ing! he merits of that work, 

Catullus tlie poet died, says Eusebius, in A. U. 
696 ; others say A. U. 705 ; yet Cicero records 
that Catullus’ Satire upon Ctesar and Mamurra 
was newly written in A, U. 708, when Caesar 
rewarded the poet for it with a supper ! If both 
Eusebius the Christian Bishop and Cicero the pagan 
consul, are correct in their dates, Caesar must have 
supped with a ghost ! In short, the confusion of dates 
due lo the alteration of thei calendar is so great, 
that every attempt to construct a chronology of the 
lives of Julius, or, of Augustus Caesar has met' 
with failure, and the faithful Pliny has been 
unjhslly condemned in the following curt sentence 
of Alexandre, the ecclesiastical critic : “ Desper- 
andura est de Pliniana chronologia.” 

Having thus traced the vicissitudes of our 
calendar as shown in Scaliger, Eckel, Bury and Del 
Mai*? especially in the last named work, we recur 
to the astronomical Time of the World fixed by 
Massey. 

Whence did he deduce the year B. C. 255 as 
that of the termination of one zodion and the 
commencement of another? The zodions do not 
coincide with the actual constellations in the sky. 
Therefore to connect them with a given astrono- 


mical date has no warrant in nature. The dates 
assigned to the zodions can only belong to art 
and that art can only be astrology. Prom 
what astrological event, real or imaginary, 
did Massey deduce his date? We know of 
but one ; one that was also known, or 
assumed, by astrologers of the date mentioned. 
That one was the assumed passage of the Vernal 
Colure from Taurus to Aries, which Bawlinson, 
with the texts of Aristotle and Callisthenes and 
the Ifuked tablets of Chaldea before him, fixed in 
B. C. 2234 and Higgins (Anacal, 1. 251) in B. C. 
2520, or (Ancal., 1. 194) in B. C. 2540. If we 
were permitted to add the 186 years sunk from 
the calendar by Julius and Augustus, Bawlinson’s 
date as corrected, would be B. C. 2420, for the 
beginning of Aries. This corrected would fix the 
beginning of Pisces in B. C. 260, and the beginn- 
ing of Aquarius, or the Waterman, in A. D. 1900 
or 1901. This, then, instead of 1903 -would be 
the appropriate period for correcting the Time of 
the World. Nevertheless, it is not a true date; 
but an altered one. The true date of Aquarius 
being past and gone. 

A correction of the World’s Time need not 
involve any alteration of the present era ; that must 
be regarded as quite out of question. But 
unless we have the presumption to regard 
our civilization as something apart from and 
unconnected with history, we must concede that 
the truth demands of us an examination and— if 
found necsesary — a rectification of ancient histori- 
cal dates#^ If these are wrong, we cannot too soon 
correct them. It may conform to a present con- 
venience to avoid facing an awkw ard truth, but such 
avoidance can only be indulged at a moral cost that 
must far outweigh all the advantages of expe- 
diency, The natural harmonies that surround us 
on all sides continually proclaim the oneness of 
truth. They declare that mankind, so long as it 
disobeys or neglects a single one of its requirements, 
can hope for no permanent progress in the path 
of improvement. Its time will count for nothing ; 
its work will be in vain ; its aspirations will sink in- 
to oblivion. In the niche of immortality there is 
room only for the image of Truth ; the truth that 
is One and IndivigUde. 

ALiixAi^nvB Dxl Mab. 
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THE HIHDU SOVEREIGN AS PARENT OF 
HIS PEOPLE. 

HE idea oF a constitutional monarchy is in 
the West a matter of comparatively recent 
growth, and liie king’s person is under that 
system merged in that oF the constitution wliich 
may include the people as the voters or electors or 
the like to a smaller or greater extent. Tlie idea of 
a sovereign under ancient Hinduism was tSaf of 
» parens patrm as AVestern lawyers would call him 
by a fiction. To the Hindu mind it was a living 
fact, whether it wa.M the mind of the subject or of 
the sovereign that entertained the idea. He is the 
Ma’ Bap of the people in British India even to-day 
so far as their own impression is concerned, w'hat- 
ever he himself thinks of it and whatever the im- 
pression of Englishmen and educated Indians. That 
means that he is a fraction of the political Family and 
his individuality^is merged in his parental character. 
The parentship of the parent by naturalties 
in the West becomes quiescent and fades into a 
fiction of the memory as soon as the child becomes 
an adult and sets up his or her separate home. 
To the Hindu son the home ever remains the 
home of the parent, and a Hindu daughter pusses 
From the home of a parent to that of u parent-in- 
law. The idea of a parent and family is indelible 
in the Hindu mind and adheres to it even vi'hen it 
is the political parent and family that is tbeught of. 
The individualistic notion is under this system as 
much foreign to the royal palace as it is to the 
private hearth. 

The iadividuai has at no limes been the unit of 
Hindu society, but has only formed a fraction of 
the family as Sir Henry Maine has so rightly poiiit- 
^out. The&unily remained our unit whether 
the castes were four or forty thousand or were 
destroyed alh)geiber & under Buddhism ; and in 
spite of atl mcentivea supplied by our usual cir- 
cumstances or extraordinary incidents of political 
vicisaituSiui^ ^r ittdividiia^ only served to form 


a fraction of the integral family w hich has always 
withstood all intrinsic and extrinsic attempts to 
mutilate it whether by asking its widows to 
remarry or by asking the Madras Government to 
cliange the relative positions of self-acquirea^|nd 
ancestral property by a “ Gains of Science 
These have been felt by the family to be matters 
wdiieh alter the constitution of its individual frac- 
tions, and orthodox minds unable to give a clear 
expression to their complicate insiincts have resists 
ed such alterations and attempted to use argu- 
ments and quotations to repel attacks rather than 
in oi*der to weigh the pros and cons of proposed 
reforms with analytical genius. 

The family has in its turn formed a unit of the 
tribe, taking tribe to mean that form of social 
organism to which Sir Henry Maine referred when 
he distinguished between tribal and territorial 
sovereignties. The ancient idea of politics 
was that of a sovereign of a tribe and not of the 
sovereign of a territory. The latter idea was compa- 
ratively of a later growth. We had in India the 
Ary as, the Dasyus, the Kakshasas and so on 
instead of the natives of particular places 
before we had tlie sovereigns of particular states in 
a settled condition. The Aryans and non- Aryans 
were not by nature immiscible in India, for, as 
noted in my contribution to East and West for 
Vol. I, Nos. 2. 3 and 4, on our Ancient Marrii^e 
Eorms, they freely intertiiarrie4 at* one iimei 
The Aryans were the tribe of which the castes 
were sub-divisions. After the fusion of the 
Aryans and nun- Aryans into a political integer, 
these two fractions settled upon .oominon areas 
of land or territory, and the kings claimed tq be' 
the heads, not of the Aryans only or of their 
four castes, but of the whole people or of the 
Pancha-janas t. s., of the live tribes of which 
the non- Aryans formed the fifth tribe in 
tion to the four castes in the different kingdoi^^^ 
This pliase of the ** five tribes ” as mea 
whole of a people is still preserved by 
the Vernaculars in tlie expresu^ 
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meaning an arbitrator or people generally, the 
two meanings of the word being associated in 
the proverb “ The voice of the Fanchs is the 
voice of Dod ’—the “ Vox populi vox dei ” of the 
Vfeat. 

To the Indian mind it has seemed more con> 
sistent with tradition and intelligence to call 
the king the ruler of his animate subjects includ'- 
ing even cows than of inanimate landed terri- 
tory. Even when his name came to be associated 
with his territory, it became usual to speak of 
the country ruled by one particular dynasty as 
being such and such ‘ countries ’ in the plural ; thus 
the country Dasarna was called Dasarnas and 
Yideha was called Videhas. By a kind of metonymy 
the whole living population of a country was 
thus referred to by speaking of the country in 
the plural. ** Desapala ” or the protector of the 
Besa or country was only an officer of the state, 
while the king was Nri-pala or Narapati i. e., 
“ Protector of Men,’* and so he is now. Even 
when the king is Bhu-pati or the like, the 
older idea is not that of his being the protector 
of this or that limited country or its lands as 
property, but of the unlimited earth teeming with 
its animate population. For in the same breath 
that this word is predicatefi of a king, it is also 
predicated of the God Siva, otherwise called Fasu- 
Pati or Bhutapati or the lord of all living 
anj|iml8. The transition from a king of all souls 
on earth to a king of the earth itself is easy to 
understand, and nothing short of it can account 
for rulers of limited and fractional provinces, 
however petty, coming in course of time to be 
called rulers of the whole earth. As the Grihapati 
was the pater familias, the Narapati was the 
paUr populi^K tribal entity. 

Whether in politics or in economics or in social 
matters, the ideal king or the king true to his 
name was thus the protector or parent of the 
people or of the sumtotal of the tribes whether 
they were four or five or, as in modern India, 
iohomek^ble. social, political, and econo- 


mical welfare of the individual was secured by 
looking after the welfare of the family, the 
welfare of the family was secured by making its 
interest subservient to those of the various tribes 
or castes including them, and the whole nation 
was taken to be doing well when the respective 
tribes were minding their own functions without 
intermeddling with those of others. A king’s 
business was thus to inquire of his people whether 
they were doing their Dharma — their functions — 
without being interfered with. Thus Bama felt 
called upon to inflict the penalty of death 
upon the 8udra who was practising Brahraanical 
austerities. Similarly and without partiality, though 
it was sinful in a king to hang a Brahmana, it was 
only righteous to kill the great BrahmaniK Brona 
when he went out of his way and took up arms as 
a commander of the army of the itauravas and 
used them against Ksbatriyas who, and not he, 
were minding their legitimate business df fighting. 
The Brahmana poet Vyasa put these words in the 
mouth of one who belonged to the righteous side. 
The righteous function of the king was to see 
that every factor of the nation minded its own 
business and was assisted by himself in doing so. 
This is the keystone of the political as well as the 
economical ideal of Hinduism. “ Let every one 
mind his own functions or Bharma as assigned to 
him by his birth and situation in life,” was one of 
the Twelve Tables of the ideal Hindu State, and 
we shall to have a bird’s eye view of the poli- 
tics and economics of Hinduism as influenced by 
this way of looking at national life. 

The almighty dollar, as the Americans call it, 
is , the be-all and end-all of at least modern eco- 
nomics which would even subordinate ethics to its 
own ends and make it immoral on the part of any 
individual to abstain from at least earning his own 
bread. Nobody, according to this code, has a 
right to live unless he does his duty in this direc- 
tion, and an able-bodied beggar Is a drone whom 
Western ethics cofnmits to the custody of the 
police. Quite di^erent is the view of Hinduism 
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and even of all Oriental ethics which Jmakes it the 
duty of the rich to distribute alms even to able- 
bodied men under certain conditions. The Hindu 
king presuming to touch the bodies of these beg- 
gars would be exceeding his functions if not quite 
be committing a sin. 

Political ethics in the West confines the duty 
of the sovereign towards individuals to enforcing 
their rights against one another, while it leaves 
them at liberty to adjust their reciprocal relations 
by natural evolution and without any poetical 
compulsion. Hindu ethics adds to the sovereign's 
duties the duty of regulating these relations and 
of using his power to prevent their evolution 
from drifting into hands other than those of the 
most gifted minds such as the authors of the 
’Silstras were presumed to be. And the righteous 
king, in old Hinduism, was he who did not stain 
his hands with any encroachment upon the privi- 
leges of those minds. As jaaier familiashe managed 
the political family and looked after the conser- 
vation of his and their functions which, however, 
it was tlie function of these minds to de- 
fine. 

The post-Vedic legend of the punishment 
meted out to king Trisanku for a.spiring to high- 
er spheres than those adjudged by his royal priest 
Vasistha is an illustration in this direction. The 
ideal character of Bama on the other hand is that 
of one who advised his mother to stay with her 
husband as a matter of duty, declined |p assist 
his father in not keeping his (the father’s) promise 
of banishing himself (Baraa), waited for nobody s 
permission before he undertook to allow Sita to 
follow him to the forest in the performance of 
her duty as his wife, killed the Sudra who perform- 
ed austerities meant to be confined to the Dvijas, 
and banished his innocent dearest Sita in spite of 
his conviction as to her innocence because he had 
to regulate his household according to the judg- 
ments o£ his people and not of himself obviously 
on the ground that a man ought not to be a judge 
in hifl OTO .case* Ii) each of these cases he was 


carrying out the behests of the Sastras by ap- 
plying them practically whether he had to 
apply them as a member of the patriarchal family 
or as its head or as the sovereign of the tribes 
and entrusted by Providence with the function of 
seeing that every factor of the state including 
himself performed the function assigned to it by 
the Sastras. His treatment of the Brahmana 
Avatara Farasurama when he made this great 
arm-bearing Brahmana leave the earth as an exile, 
has its ideal side in this that, without killing him, 
he compelled the divine Brahmana to confine 
himself to his functions and to realize where he was 
bound to stay his hands. Again, the judgment of 
King Bali went against the most pious King 
Yudliishthira when the latter inquired what 
punishment a Brahmana guilty of theft at bis 
royal sacrifice could be visited with. Bali replied 
that, by the laws of his Yuga, it was Yudhisbthira 
who deserved punishment, as his liberality had 
fallen short of his ideal and had allowed) iu the 
Brahmana’e heart, room for such an impious 
craving ; for the King’s liberality ought to be such 
that one entitled to beg should not be tempted 
to steal. That is just the charge to which a 
parent lays himself open when he allows the child 
to drift into waywardness. 

These illustrations will tend to show that under 
the ethics and polity of Hinduism the duty of 
earning money or of not begging is deliberately 
removed from the lot of some of the components 
of the tribal nation, that economical principles are 
subordinated to other considerations of the social 
well-being of the nation, and that this well-being 
is secured by defining the sphere of every 
individual’s functions by the process of sording 
the whole nation into its compartments of the 
four tribes or castes according to Guna-Karma- 
Vibhaga as the Gita says or according to thei? 
“ aptitudes and callings” as we might paraphrase 
the expression. The sovereign’s own persqn had 
to submit to its own assigned sphere of functions 
under these considerations of social well-beingii; 
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and lie wan righteous OTvOot acooiding as he kept 
within or exceeded such sphere. 

It is because the Guna-Kariiia-Vibhoga came at 
its inception to be laid out and developed on the 
lines of family distributions that Hinduism does 
n jt compel everybody to earn by his labour but 
leaves it to the Yaisyas to earn, to the Brahmanas 
to learn, **10 the Knhatriyas to rule, and to the 
Budras to look to our arts and industries and not 
mereley to serve as in the post-AVdic days. The 
sovereign true to this spirit of Hinduism is he 
who sees that all these factors of the nation do 
their work so assigned to them and devehip their 
faculties by hereditary development and iluit this 
course of national welfare is not disturbed by 
those being compelled to earn that have, like the 
ladies of the family, the privilege of doing without 
earning and are charged with the duty of con> 
structing and modifying the Sastras that must guide 
the people. The King is only the fatherly 
gardener of these plants* 

A strong illustration of the departure from 
these grooves has been offered during ‘the 
famine relief operations and by the ways 
in which Government has looked at the ex< 
igencies of the people in considering the 
questions of remissions of assessment and the 
like. The relief works bav| done great good, no 
doubt; but neither the cultivator, nor the sowcar, 
nor the artist, nor the Brahmin would go there and 
therefore has served to swell the famine mortality ' 
figures. 1 have beard several cultivators remark 
ibal^'tSovernment have fed and kept alive the 
thieving classes and starved the honest onex. 
Quite different was the state of things in some of 
the orthodox native states where the old chiefs 
opened up their granaries, which had been stored 
with paternal care in better times, and disiribut- 
the contents free to all their Praja’’ which 
mea&s subjects as well as children. 

Kot less savouring of the joint family 
instincts ara the ideals of our clnssical poli- 
tics. Kalidasa made bis King breathe freely 
and seek his rest only after looking after 
his subjects as his^ chitdrik” The same king 
Pusbyanta, the hero of bis 8akun(ala, proclaimed 
it by beat of drum to his subjects that “He, 

“ IhisfayipitB, ojG^red to be a subtiiule to his sob- 
far ea^ and' every loving relative lost by 


“ them. ” In another drama, the Chanda-Kausika 
the hero, a fallen King, being invited by tjie Gods 
to enter Heaven alive in reward for his sufferings 
and virtues, refused to accept the invitation unless 
and until that same invitation was also extended 
to his poor subjects. And he added that if Ats reli< 
gious merits were enough to secure Heaven while 
those of his subjects were not, he could part with 
his own merits and transfer them to make up those 
of his subjects. He would not enjoy the blessings 
of heaven alone but would prefer that, if not joint- 
ly with himself, his subjects should have them to 
his exclusion rather than he to theirs. This is an 
ideal^if political joint family, and the king as the 
solts e>i riling member and he^id of it would not 
taste the fruits of his best earnings but would either 
share them with them or even give over everything 
iliiit he had earned. 

The keystone to the economics and politics of 
Hinduism has thus ever consisted of the joint fami- 
ly relations and affections, whether it be in the 
small domestic circle or in the tribal elements of 
higher politics. The king had a double family. 
One was that which consisted of his personal re- 
latives, and the other was that which constituted 
him the Nara pali or the Protector of mefi. When 
the interests of the two families clashed, it was the 
smaller family that was to be sacrificed. So in the 
purer Yuga did Kama sacrifice his dear Sita. So, 
in the corrupt Yuga, was the blind Hhritarashtra 
(literally, holder of the political reins) advised in 
the first instance by Vyasa, the great Sage, to 
sacrifice his newly born son Huryod liana in the 
interest of his Dbarma; so was he a second time 
advised by the great Krishna at the beginning of 
the great war. He could not make up his mind 
for the sacrifice, and uas visited by Providence 
with the dreadful penalty of having to live long 
enough to see and suffer the destruction of all his 
beloved apns and their glory, and to survive as the 
guest of ftilr enemies amidst insults and ill-treat- 
ment. Sovweigns by the law of the Kurukshetra 
are not the parents of the issue of their loins 
but of their subjects; Dharma and not they 
are the final sovereigns there. Such is the ccinstitu- 
tion as laid down by the Sages of the lanfi, and any 
violation of that constitution will in the fulness of 
time, recoil upon those who are guilty of it, Then 
Mill the Dbritarashtyas of the land be rudely 
awakened and ruthlessly ruined by the evolution of 
their own blindness to the fact that soveiwigtity is 
finaliy vested in Dbarma alone as the Protector of 
the iViople. Such is one of the great morals 
preached by the Mabablmilitk ’ to sovetoigns of 
the land where it wfis written andissliH sung. 
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EHQLAND AND INDIA. * 

The noble wish always cherished by the Brahmins 
“ For the freedom of their theocratic country 
**Froai all foreign domination canlonly be realised by them 
'* When regenerated by positivism,” 

Avffittte Oomte^ Positive PolitioD Vol. TV Okapter V. 

Our attention during the late visit oF our co- 
religionist, Henry Cotton^ having been directed to 
the oonditioti and prospects of the country in which 
he has played so eminent a part as a Statesman, it 
seemed not unnatural for us to consider the rela- 
tions of England and India from what I may per- 
haps call a more directly Positivist stand poinif than 
that a'pparenily taken up by our brother. * 

I say apparently, for I would by no means imply 
that there was in either of the two addresses to 
which we were privileged to listen one syllable 
which in the slightest way conflicted with the 
principles of our faith. Quite the contrary. 

It was simply that he stated the facts and left 
his hearers to draw the conclusions whilst I would 
propose this evening somewhat to reverse the 
process and .see how the facts which he laid be- 
fore us go to illustrate the soundness of the views 
put forward by our master and held by his 
followers. 

It is only occasionally that we find occasion to 
enter on questions of politics even of the most 
general kind — and from the largest consideration, 
but we must not by any means thence conclude 
that the Clwiroh of Humanity forfeits the claim, 
which in truth belongs to the meanest citizen^ of 
considering the rights and wrongs of any large 
questions of national or international policy. It 
may fall within the province of the Statesman 
to apply principles to action, but no one of 
us can, and least of all will the Church, as 
she is gradually formed, be able, to get rid of 
the responsibility of forming, and, when need 
be, of expressing an opinion on the general 
policy of the nation to which we belong, as 
that polioy takes shape in the action of those to 
whose care the national destinies are entrusted. 

The honour and good name of England is dear 
to us. We would not see her fame be fouled in 
the interests of any class however influential, or 
sacrificed to the ambition of the proudest Statesman. 

The priest of Humanity will bn eminently 
a tbeoncian; He will deal with principles. De- 
tails do not Wl within his province ; he will leave 
them to' the Statesman— the man of practice. 
But whilst he recognises that these details are 
outside fats province nothing will seem to him coin- 

An Addrem delivered at the Church of Humanity, 
Liverpool on lloveihber 1902. 


mon or unclean — the Church of Humanity can 
exclude no subject from the pulpit which touches 
the welfare of any of the children of Humanity. 

Ill this'Iitttle place it has always been held our 
first duty to try to make ourselves familiar with 
the main principles of Positivism. Once grasp 
these principles firmly and there should be no ki- 
superable difficulty in tiieir application to any spe- 
cial case ; at all events we are mure likely to go 
right when we have some principle wherefrom to 
start in guiding our opinions. 

But upon occasion it is desirable to show that 
Positivism can do more than merely deal with ab- 
stractions, with high and dry que'itions of philoso- 
phy, or even with the main principles of religion 
— it is well to show how it can take up the ques- 
tions of actual life, public as well as private, and 
supply tlie key to the urgent problems pressing 
upon us for solution. 

Meaiiwliile we must not lose sight of our princi- 
ples and those which [ should wisli you to bear 
in mind this evening, as we proceed in our sub^ 
ject, are first — the necessary subordination of poli- 
tics to morals, and, secondly, the rule of public life 
that it is the duty of the strong to protect the 
weak in return for the trust and respect which 
the weak entertain towards them. 

The English possessions in India were formerly 
under the rule of the East India Company--* 
then and even now known ttrthe natives of India 
as ** John Company.” It was under the rule of the 
Cimipany that the main part of our Empire 
in India was acquired and it was against the rule 
of the Company — nominally at least — that India or 
the Company's Sepoy Troops revolted in the 
famous Mutiny of 1857. 

It was only after the quelling of the Mutiny, 
that is between 40 & 50 years ago, that India became 
directly a possession of the English Nation, and 
that the English Nation became directly respon- 
sible for the administration of its affairs. 

At the same time, we must not overlook the f^ 
that the Company was a creature of the English 
Government by whom in old days important trade 
monopolies had been given to it, and we must fur- 
ther remember that the English Government 
always had the power of limiting its operations or 
even of closing its career, as it finally did when 
subsequent to the Mutiny the Indian Empire waa 
made formally and directly subject to the Engibk 
Government and the Company's powers weri^^ 
transferred to a special Government Departme^ 
under the superintendence of the Secretary; ^ 
State for India. . u 

Like otlier of our possessions then the acquisitiodi& 
of India has upon the surface been ni^^ies^{ovfli|f '< 
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u|)on US than taken up designed!* — or as part 
of any general policy. It might seem almost an 
affair of chance. 

But to us chance only means the suiif of those 
laws of which we are ignorant, and if we look a 
little deeper into things we shall find that in 
tht) case of India, as elsewliere, the rule of the 
British aristocracy has all along been directed to- 
wards two main points— first the desire to stave 
off reform, or rather re-organisation, at home by 
foreign conquest and coloni/iation, and, secondly, 
the endeavour to find employment abroad for the 
superfluous members of its own and of the profes- 
sional class who might otherwise give trouble at 
home. 

The first reason really covers the second, as it is 
mainly among the unemployed membera of the 
upper classes that leaders would be found to give 
expression — ns we see in liussia and Germany to 
popular discontent. You will, therefore, see that 
the gradual development of the English Empire is 
by no means a thing of chance, but has been the 
consequence of a steady course of policy dating 
back as Comte reminds us to the days of the un- 
justifiable wars of England against France, nearly 
500 years ago. From this line of policy the Eng- 
lish governing classes have never swerved. This 
ia what history teaches us. 

And 1 cannot but ask you to note in passing 
the more than close resemblance between the 
methods adopted in India and those which have 
obtained in Ireland. In both cases native manu- 
factures have been resolutely stamped out — though 
by rather different processes — in the interest 
of the dominant race ; in • both alike the fruits 
thered from the soil by the toil of the labourers 
ve been harvested into the pockets of absentees. 

And we are asked to ascribe such things to' 
cbai^ rather than policy ! As well ascribe the 
ebff lind flow of the Mersey to chance ; the only 
real difference is that political circumstances are 
more modifiable than the set of the tides. 

Note, moreover, that the considerations which led 
originally to the adoption of this line of policy 
in the past are just as pressing now as ever they 
wer| ; perhaps they are even more pressing as the 
difficulties at home become greater. These con- 
siderations still constitute the cause of our desire 
to maintain and develop our huge and unwieldy 
Empire, and the so-called partiotism of to-day —well 
designated as the disease of “ Mafekitis is the 
ontcome of the manipulation of our politicians and 
their hirelings of the press and the pulpit, who, 
as it , were, inoculate, or rather ** noculate ” us 

t]be venom of the Governing Class. What 
an evideiice we have of the real feelings of our 
people towards the Empire in that apathy, of 


which we were reminded so forcibly last Sunday, 
which is entertained towards all questions bearing 
on the welfare of our Empire or our Colonies 
and this most especially in London —the focus of 
bastard imperialism. People are only too willing 
to close their eyes to the dangers of the road along 
w'hich they are being urged. 

I have no wish to take up the role of mere 
obstructionist or critic— but for all that it is neces- 
sary to see the true state of the case and not be 
led away by mere idle declamation. 

If the neb result of English rule in India is the 
growing alienation of one race from the other, 
and tUb loss of 15 million lives by starvation in 
less than half a century, it needs some pretty 
strong agruments to justify its continuance. 

The true view of the English situation in India 
was given us by Comte 50 yearn ago. and the 
resuits of every year of the intervening period 
have gone to show its exactitude. Yet the 50 years 
of English rule which have intervened have been 
insufficient to convince the English people that 
English domination is not consistent with the true 
welfare of India — that it is in truth an impossi- 
bility and can liave only one ultimate issue. 

And why is this but that — sugar over*the fact 
as we may — our rule in India was not undertaken 
nor has been carried on with reference to the 
welfare of India, but in the supposed interests of 
England or of its ruling class. 

We are blinded to the truth by our prejudices — 
the idols which we are taught to bow down to and 
worship. Yet what a terrible responsibility we have 
undertaken, and with bow light a heart. Consider 
the nature of the case. It is absolutely appalling 
in its simplicity. 

I can add nothing to the facts which were laid 
before you at the meeting at the Picton Hall. Nor 
have I any wish to do so. For in spite of the calm- 
ness with which we were addressed, a calmness 
one could hardly sufficiently admire when one 
appreciated the depth of feeling which underlay 
it, (what a disciplined nature it revealed,) the 
fact as they slowly accumulated seemed to me to 
constitute the most damning indictment that I 
have ever heard against our rule and to show the 
utter hopelessness of any amendment in its me- 
thod or results. 

And . this not from ^he lips of some harebrained 
young anarcbi8t,but fr^m an ofBoial of high stand- 
ing whose head has grown grey in the servicCi whom 
the powers that we have decorated for his merits^ 
the favourite of the people under his oharee — the 
man who from intellectual capacity and sociw 
antecedents is probably more competent to speak 
on this question than any other living- being— the 
man whose fault, we are told, is that — 
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** He sympathised too deeply with the 
People over whom he ruled.” 

Could man wish a nobler epitaph thun that? For 
is not sympathy requisite tor a sound judgment on 
even the simplest proposition ? The Government, 
it seems, has yet to learn the most elementary rule 
of logic. And> we are content to stand by whilst 
men dare to talk of awd ul natural calamities," we 
who are living in luxury upon the natural support 
of India’s famished millions. 

But I will not trust myself to speak of that. 1 
prefer to pass- to what 1 may call the second act of 
the drama, the subject on which last Sunday’s 
discourse turned'—that is, the underlying tenJlency 
of the world’s large political aggregates or emflires 
to break up into their constituent parts as auto- 
nomous or semi-independent or Confederate 
States or Provinces. 

You heard on that occasion some of the facts of 
the world around us which go to justify the Posi- 
tive opinions on this head, and others might be 
added were it is necessary to accumulate proofs. But 
it is not necessary. Positivism teaches us that the 
sole reason for the existence of these vast empires 
or kingdoms will cease when the Church of Huma- 
nity has bound all the peoples together in a bond 
of fraternal union,— of faith and love. 

Tins being so, we may be sure that we shall see 
everywhere traces of the tendency towards disrup- 
tion, especially in those cases where the forcible 
union has been most resented. Comte foretold the 
separation of Ireland from England — that prophecy 
has not yet been fulfilled, hut are not the two 
nations more and more sepamted every day al- 
though Ireland is still held by an English garrison? 

Again we were invited — and we should do well 
to accept the invitation — to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the real relations subsisting between 
England and India. We should do well to make 
ourselves masters of Comte’s views on the question 
as well as with the writings of Dr. Congreve and 
others of his followers. We should remember that 
these questions are not new to Positivists. Amongst 
others I may mention the writings of the eminent 
Hindoo Positivist — lately dead— Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh— of whose life and works you heard in this 
place a few months ago. 

They all tell the same tale, and it is a tale which 
is certainly of a nature to make us feel most 
keenly the difficulties of the task in which we are 
involved. 

But the difficulty ^ of the problem ia much 
increased by what we may call the dual govern- 
ment of Zhdia^that is by the supervision of the 
local officials by the Home Government. Granted 
fhafc the officials in India were purely animated 
the desire to benefit India, and that they 


were duly qualified for their task — tliey are 
continually met and hampered by the exigen- 
cies of the Home Government. Where the inter- 
ests of the two clash — how can it be but that the 
weakest will go to the wail ? India has in truth 
been largely used as a convenience to England. 

Another difficulty arises from the frequAit 
change of officials both at home and abroad- This 
renders any settled policy far more difficult. This 
is true with regard to all the ranks of the English 
officials in India from highest to loN^est. Men do 
not make India their home, even as much a.s they 
used to; they are further removed in kno\Gedge 
and even in sympathy from the Indians. 

Add these two facts together— first that England 
seeks her own ends in India, and secondly that her 
officials are daily growing more and more incfipa- 
ble of understanding or sympathising with the 
population they govern, and you have reason to 
account for the impossibility of a satisfactory 
government of India by England. 

No doubt, freer hand allowed to the officials in 
India might do much, but what is the prospect of 
this being granted so long as the present policy of 
England is maintained. And yet— if we might 
suppose, an awakening, under a religious inspira- 
tion, of the conscience of the nation to its sins 
and omissions in the past and present— to a 
determination to do its duty in the future— might 
we but start with tins assumption there need be no 
insuperable difficulty in the solution of the pro- 
blem of India. 

Let us, if only as in a dream, put ourselves in 
that position and judge whether the problem might 
not be worked out. It is a bold attempt you say 
None the less let us try it. It can be at the best, 
a rough sketch. The final end must be the termi- 
nation of Briti«h domination in India after substi- 
tuting for it an efficient Native Administration. 
The method of approaching this end consists in 
giving India a larger and larger share of autonomy 
or home rule. 

Our instruments to effect this will be found in 
the Brahman or Sacerdotal Caste. This caste has 
been through all the past the guiding force in 
India — and it is to their hands that the guidance 
of India will ultimately fall. 

Hence, we shall put away as far more likely to 
mar than to help the process those Indians who 
have become imbued with the revolutionary ideas 
of Western Europe — and have abandoned their 
own religion, manners and country without reall;^ 
becoming Westerns. We shall rather look amOdfg 
those Indians who have remained most steadfast^ 
to their own traditions to assist us in th#:‘ 
government of the country. Such men will iW:, 
the main be drawn from the Brahman Caster ' 
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So long as the present material drain upon 
Imlia’t resources last, it is difficult to hope for 
improvement, and wears driven to suppose— dream 
if you will — for remember we are only dreaming 
that England takes on her own shoulders payment 
of the Indian pension list. After all what would 
it %e to the waste on Military and Naval establish* 
^ roeiits largely kept up to retain our hold on India? 

Grant this and next let us imagine the apppoint 
mentfor the wholeof his active life of a Governor- 
General of India, with powers only limited by his 
removal by vote of the English Parliament. The 
army whose numbers he determines is under his 
orders. He appoints to assist him a Supreme 
Council, which may at first consist one-half, of 
Englishmen and one-half Indians. 

India is divided into as many provinces as may 
bo found convenient. To each of these the Gover- 
nor-General appoints a Lieutenant-Governor 
under his orders— each province having its own 
local council constituted in the same way as the 
Supreme Council. 

The Governor-Genet al will appoint his ow n staff 
of Special Assistants— as well as all other civil func- 
tionaries ^and w henever a vacancy occurs it is to 
be filled up whenever possible by an Indian, with 
the twofold purpose of accustoming the Indians to 
responsibility and of diminishing to the utmost 
oost of Administration. 

1 can easily fancy that such a scheme may be 
pronounced wild and even childish, but for 
all that, I cannot doubt that under a wise autocra- 
^tio administration presidedi over by such a man 
as we saw here last week— full of kindly feel- 
ing for the people he ruled, and autho- 

rity, seconded by a staff of zealous assistants — his 
owjL followers and friends— the country being 
worked solely in its own interests, without any 
arriere pensee whatever, 1 cannot doubt that with- 
in a single generation the whole face of the 
country might be changed and that the end of the 
second generation might witness the final retire- 
ment of England from an untenable position in 
India, leaving behind a name for an act of real 
her^sm and wisdom such as yet the world has 
hiM^ly witnessed. And leaving, too, in the hearts 
of the people of India honev instead of gall a 
sense of gratitude which woula bind the two peo- 
pbw together by bonds far stronger than those of 
the Armstrong gun itnd bayonet. 

fM; difficulties would arise in such emanoipa- 
tbfi of India' we may admit. They must be faoM. 

4^ diffieuijdeg of the task should not deter us, 
aiii|yiitiiirall, wopM the difficulties in the wiy of 


its accomplishment, be so mucli greater than those 
which now beset us ? 

But it is a dream, only a dream— a dream of what 
might be perhaps— but liaitlly of What will be. The 
actual task of separation may involve a more 
stormy period for our nation to pass through. 

I once read a tale whrse plot turned upon the 
theft by an Englishman of a jewel of splendid size 
ami lustre, and of inestimable value, from the 
forehead of a huge idol in an Indian Temple. The 
story told how the Brahman priests who were 
responsible for the safe custody of the stone, 
learn somehow of its whereabouts and how, in 
the Vlisguise of itinerant musicians, they followed 
it to England. The jewel passed through many 
hands and many strange vicissitudes, but, where- 
ever it was, there somehow or other these three 
priests kept their eyes upon its possessor, and at 
last, (1 think by some act of violence) succeeded in 
recovering it. Tlie story ended with the jewel's 
restoration to its original situation, where it blazed 
as brilliant as ever in the Idol's forehead. 

It was, perhaps, an idle tale, but may we not 
allegorize it by regarding the stolen ^ stone as 
emblematic of India's lost independence, destined 
after many vicissitudes to ultimate restoration as 
the most inestimable jewel on her brow ? 

However this may be, we Positivists look For- 
ward in the future to the time when the whole 
surface of the Earth shall be covered by a multi- 
tude of small republics, each one working out its 
own industrial career through the independent 
efforts of its citizens, in peace and freedom, but all 
united together in one universal church that shall 
embrace the inhabitants of the East and West, 
the white and the yellow and black races by the 
bonds of the universal faith and the universal 
worship of Humanity, united in the endeavour by 
serving her to increase the welfare of lier sons and 
daughters over the whole Planet. 

With this noble end before us, the goal of ail 
Human effort, it must be our constant endeavour 
to see how we can best approximate thereto, 
taking advantage of every tendency that favours 
us, and welcoming the support of every man who 
works towards the same end, let him call himself 
what be may. Eor. Humanity will kno,w no 
petty distifietions she will avail herself of every 
opportunity that opens itself before her In the 
fulfilment of heir iletliiiy te reigti' over the« Earth. 

A, Ciui^jrjtoK. 
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(All Kightb Rkservbd.) 

RYOTWARI TENURE IN MADRAS. 


EVEEAL ofKciiilM who were deputed by 
jSoverninerjt, after the introdi^ution of IBri- 
tish rule in this Presidency, to enquire into 
and report upon the land systems in different parts 
of the country were of opinion that the earlier 
system generally prevalent was the village system by 
which ][he entire village land was held by the village 
communities on coinmon or joint tenure. All liuid 
of the village, arable, waste and forest, was ihe 
common property of the villagers. The villagers as 
a whole paid the tax or asses^inent fixed according 
to custom ; enjoyed the profits and were jointly 
and severally liable for the land tax. As the com- 
munititis grew, the system was perhaps found un- 
w’orkable and not conducive to the general welfare. 
In several respects it resembled the joint family 
system which has been found unsuited to the pre- 
sent age, as stifling all spirit of enterprise and self- 
reliance and least conducive to the increase of na- 
tional wealth. It died out, however, a long time 
ago ill very many places and was succeeded by the 
Eyotwari or system of sepamte holdings. 

The Districts now constituting the Presidency 
of Madras came under British rule at different 
times. In 1792 the Districts of Salem, Baramahal, 
Dindigul and Malabar were ceded by Tippoo Sul- 
tan and a few years afterwards Coimbatore and 
Cariara were transferred to the British Govern- 
ment. In 1800 and 1801 the Ceded Districts 
ftnd the Carnatic passed under British rule. 
The coast and the remaining central Districts 
became British possessions at different times. 

At the time of the British acquisition of terri- 
tory, land in several Districts was found to be in 
&n efficient state of cultivation. Mr. Campbell, 
^ho submitted bis report about the Ceded Districts 
soon after their acquisition said that in the terri- 
tories that passed into British possession all the 
fields were held by an industrious and numerous 


yeomanry or body of small proprietors cultivating 
either in severalty or joint village communities^pay- 
ingto the State Treasury, the revenue due accord- 
ing to local usage. It was only in a few Districts, 
notably in the coast Districts, that the intermedi- 
ate agency of the Zemindar prevailed. 

In Ihe pre-British period the feudal system 
was ino.slly prevalent in Malabar. The country 
was held by a number of petty chiefs who were 
quite independent of each other thoiigli yielding 
fealty to some paramount power. AVe have the 
authority of Sir Alexander Arbuthnot for the fact 
that they were holding land in absolute proprie- 
tary right* Malabar was under Hyder and Tippoo 
from 1766 to 1792, and during that period they 
were exacting a portion of the landlord rent from 
the native chiefs. These were deprived of their 
rights by the British Government who provided 
them some allowances, and ryotw ari settlement was 
gradually effected with the individual landholders. 

According to Mr. Eickards the existence of 
private property in the soil quite independent of 
control on the part of the sovereign w'as first dis- 
covered in Malabar. That the ryots in Malabar and 
Canara were in a prosperous condition during the 
reign of the Hindu sovereigns very many 
authorities agree. As to Canara, Sir Thomas ^ 
Munro who was sent them soon after its 
acquisition to enquire into and settle the land 
tenures with the ryots, said in his Minute of »3l8b 
May 1800 that “ before they fell under the 
Mysore Government their land tax was probably 
as light as that of most countries in Europe.” 
He looked into the ancient registers and traced 
the tenures and assessments as far back as the 
middle of the fourteenth century. He fohnd 
that it was only after the conquest of Hyder that 
his deputies resorted to “ a series of experiments 
made for the purpose of determining the extent to 
wliioh assessment could be raised and how much 
it was possible to extort from the farmer without 
diminishing cultivation.” The assessment Wii' 
regarded by him ** as a fund from which 
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draw without limit for the expenses of his military 
operations in other quarters**’ 

. In 1807 Mr. Thackeray who carefully in- 
vestigated the existing land tenures reported^ that 
almost the whole land in Malahar cultivated and 
uniultivated is private property and held by 
jenmura right which conveys full absolute proper- 
ty in the soil.*' He referred to the traditional 
origin of landed property and found it probable 
that at a very early period Malabar was conquered 
by a king from above the ghauts who established 
the pagodas and the country was governed by theo- 
cracy. In any case there was no doubt os 
regards the antiquity of title to land, and there 
was obstinate opinion and general tradition to 
confirm the validity.'* Without going so far 
back into antiquity ” Mr. Thackeray said : — “ We 
find land occupied by a set of men, who have 
possession from time out of mind ; we find that 
they have enjoyed a landlord’s rent ; that 
they have pledged it for large sums which they 
borrowed on the security of the land ; and that 
it has been taken as good security so that at this 
day, a very large sum of money is due to the 
creditors to whom the land is mortgaged.” There 
was a regular system of common law and rules 
i^established for transfer, Idhse and mortgage of 
landed property from time out of mind. Trans- 
fer of interests in property of vSirious degrees of 
dist^tion could be traced to a very remote 
period* He was of opinion that the lands origi- 
nally belonged to the pagodas and at a very early 
period were transferred to Jelmkars or proprietors 
who derived title from them. Mr. Thackeray 
rightly inferred that ** had the creditors ever 
doaUied the ^snmum title or imagined that Govern- 
ment would have called it in question it is not 
probable that they would have risked their money 
on so precarious a security .” He found that the 
right was admitted by every public and private 
authority except Tippoo, and that the people of 
liiUlabsr w^eable to defend it with stronger 
than words” and that the British 


Government recognized that * it would be unjust 
to call it .in question.’ He confidently , asserted 
that ** it will be admitted that the Malabar Jelm- 
kars do possess the full property in the soil.” 

The land owners of Malabar and Canara 
were able to present ancient unimpeachable 
documentary evidence as regards their title to 
full proprietOi*sA^) of the soil. In many cases 
there was a chain of documentary evidence by 
which their title could be traced as far back as 
the eifhth century. In no other Districts now 
under the direct land revenue administra- 
tion of the Government of Madras had 
the peasantry secured and presented such 
ancient and unmistakable evidence as to their 
relations with the soil they cultivate. In 
other places such evidence might have disappear- 
ed in the days of conf usion and disorder 'that'foUow- 
ed the downfall of the native rule. Malabar and 
Canara were subjected to the Mabomedan rule 
for a comparatively short period ; and it was only 
in the latter days of Tippoo’s regime that infrac- 
tion of private rights became the rule of the day. 

The proprietors in Malabar maintained that 
they had allodial right in land, but Government 
would listen to no such plea. The Board (»f Reve- 
nue had however to acknowledge in their General 
Bepork dated 3 1st January 1803 that in Malabar, 
barring a few estates forfeited for rebellion there 
was no Government land and throughout the pro- 
vince individual proprietary rights generally pre- 
vailed. Thtf Board observed that the jemnum or 
immediate bright of property resembled the free 
bold tenure under feudal systems and kanom or 
usufructuary mortgage right of the mortgagee 
might be compared to the copyhold. 

Canara was under the rule of the Hindu dy* 
nasties until 1763 whJnit was conquered by Hyder 
and annexed to Mysore. It was subjected to 
the rule of Hyder and Tippoo until its cession to 
the British Government. ** Munro^ whew success- 
ful administratiojiHS the Ceded Districts fattnicted 
Government notice, was entrusted with task 
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of settling the land tenures of the province. The 
ryots of Oanara were characterized by Munro as 
** a most unruly and turbulent race.” But he was 
candid enough to admit that they were rendered 
so because “ they twice lost their advanta- 
geous tenures once by the conquest of 
Hyder and now by that of tlie Company."' 
Four years before the ces.siun of Oanara to British 
Government, Tippoo was not able to recover more 
tlian‘50 per cent, of his revenue and the ryo^ suc- 
ceeded in recovering 20 or 25 per cent: remisiion 
lifter the advent of tlio British rule they claimed 
further concessions, but Sir Thomas Munro was 
firm and would only consent to bring the revenue 
to what it wa.s in 1789. All their endeavours to 
reduce the land tax to what it was during the 
Hindu rule or during the earlier part of the Maho- 
medan rule failed. Most of them deserted their 
hoidtngs and fled to the woods. There was no 
forest administration then. Yet how long could 
they continue there ? They returned and were 
obliged to yield to whatever terms Munro as 
the chosen official of Government, chose to offer. 
They presented their documents of title to him 
and asked him to decide and never demurred to 
liis decision. [They admired the personality of 
Munro. He entered into conversations with them 
and sympathised with their grievances. The Hin- 
dus are foremost among hero worshippers, and they 
officials of prominent good nature who condes- 
cend to speak to them, to sit by them and share 
their feelings. In vain they presented their sanads 
and title deeds which were of ancient origin. 
In some oases landed property could be traced as 
far iMick as the eighth century. Ganara was 
hardly 30 years under the Mahoinedan rule of 
Mysore. It seems that such evidence was 
furthcoming in the provinces where the Maho- 
Diedan sway made not much impression and 
where agriculture wks far advanced by the 
sheer industry of the cultivating classes. Owing 
to the ^rocky and uneven nature of the soil 
and dearth of c^tle, it was only continuous and 


hard manual labour that could make land yield. 
Little wonder then that the people were tena- 
cious of their rights in landed property and manag- 
ed to preserve numerous title deeds such as 
would establish the same. But the restorstioi^, of 
property was not aimed at and the sanads were 
altogether discarded. In J une 1800 he writes to 
Mr. Cockburn a member of the Board of Bevenue. 

** Time slips away ; busines accumulates, and 1 
am in danger of neglecting the present generation, 
while I am attempting to ascertain whether their 
forefathers were permitted to eat a greater pro- 
portion of the land than they do. With the view 
of clearing away difficulties for new men I shall 
exact the payment of balances more rigorously 
than I would have done had I wished to take a 
lease of the country.” 

Of all the officials deputed to the task of 
enquiring into and effecting settlements of land 
revenue with the people of the conquered and 
Ceded Districts of the Presidency the one that took 
most pains and was best fitted for the task was Sir 
Thomas Munro. If from him title deeds of an- 
cient origin and undoubted genuineness which 
these toilers on land preserved in proof of their 
contentions received such attention, what hope 
could there be for the less advanced peasantry of 
the land in other parts ? 

No useful purpose would now be served^ 
by tracing people's rights in land before the ad- 
vent of the British rule in the different parts of 
the presidency. The House of Commons called 
for a statement of information from the India Gov- 
ernment as to the tenures of land obtaining 
in the country, and a return was submitted in 
1857 ** showing under what tenures and subject to 
what land tax, lands are held under the se^^eral 
Presidencies.” In this return it is admitted that 
“ land througJiout India is private jproperiy suh^^ 
to the payment of revenue^* It is only the mode and 
system of assessment that differ in various parts. 

All occupied land not permanently settkA 
as Zemindary land under regulation XXV of 
or altogether exempt from payment of revenu^ v 
was brought under ryotwori tenure. In tiia 
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4eiioe before the Select Coininittee of ihe i{» I’te o * 
Commons on loth April 1812, Sir Thomas MuniH) 
'defined “ ryot ” a? the proptietor of the soil. Wliere 
the ryotwari system prevails an assessment on the 
et^tire arable land is to be fixed by Government. 
The ryot has the right to hold the land as long 
as he likes on payment of the assessment fixed on 
his holding* The assessment is permanent 
and not variable. The holding is heritable 
and transferable. As regards permanency there 
is no difference between the Zemindari and 
ryotwari tenures. Under the Zaniindari system 
Government is the loser of the benefit that might 
accrue by the utilization of the waste land within 
the Zemindari. 

As regards land under the ryotwari sys- 
tem, if the ryot cultivates any additional land he 
has to pay the assessment fixed on that land. The 
assessment is a moderate unalterable tax so fixed 
as to enable the ryot to become substantial. The 
ryotwari settlement has the merit of simplicity. 
The district will be surveyed and the assessment 
on the respective holdings fixed. The fixed 
assessment will be entered in the patta which 
shows the amount the ryot has to pay. The ryot 
has the advantage of an abatement in case of 
poverty or extraordinary losses. 

** He has the advantage of knowing, at the 
beginning of the season, wiien he ploughs his' 
land, the exact amount of what he is to pay ; he 
knii^'^s the fixed assessment of the different fields 
which he cultivates, and that the demand upon 
him cannot exceed their total amount ^ he knows 
the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the 
present, but for every succeeding year ; for it 
cannot be raised unless he takes additional land ; 
and that be is thereby the better enabled to pro- 
vide for the regular discharge of his kists, and 
against the losses of bad, by the profits of good 
seasons.^’ 

Such is the desciiption given of the inci- 
dents of ryotwari tenure by Sir Thomas 
Miinro, and he strongly advocated the introduction 
of’the ryotwnri settlement throughout the coun- 
ti7, aecoi^ing to him being the ancient land 
tehdf^^i^ywherb including permanently .settled 


Zemindari land. Of all the systems then in vogue 
the ryotwari system, as found and expolinded 
by him in his various writings, appealed most 
strongly to his sense of justice as securing the 
prosperity of the country and developing its 
resources to the common advantage of Govern- 
ment and the people. The state will always be 
sure of its revenue with the prospect of an addi- 
tion to it by extended cultivation. The ^ ryot 
w'ill always be sure of what he has to pay and can 
sink in his land all his available capital and labour 
without the slightest apprehension of any kind. 
The ryot always pays the same tax on his holding. 
No fresh patta need be issued to him unless there 
be change in tlie holding. He has only to pay an 
extra water rate if he makes use of water secured 
to him at Government expense. Munro often 
emphasized the fact that ryotwari tenure pos- 
sesses the special advantage over the permanent 
settled Zemindary tenure in that the ryot is entitled 
to remission of assessment on the ground of failure 
of crop owing to adverse seasons. He is further 
entitled to increase or diminish his holding Ht 
his pleasure. 

In the Madras Administration Eeport of 
1855-56 the definition and description of the 
nature and incidents of the ryotwari tenure as 
given by Sir Thomas Munro were adopted almost 
verbatim and thereby Governmental sanction 
of the same was proclaimed. In the return 
submitted to the House of Commons as aforesaid 
in 1867 referring to the ryotw'ari tenure of 
Madras it is said that “ the ryot, under this system 
is virtually the proprietor, on a simple and per- 
fect title and has all the incidents of a perpetual 
lease without its responsibilities, inasmuch as he 
can at any time thro^ up his lands but cannot be 
ejected so long as he pays his dues ; lie receives 
assistance in difficult seasons and is irresponsible 
for the payment of his neighbours.'* 

When the Board of Eevenue had to report 
to Government in^ 1857 on the proposed survey 
and settlement, they laid special stress dn the fact 
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that “ the Madras ryot is able to retain his land in 
perpetuity without any increase of assessniRnt as 
long as he c(>ntinues to fulfil his engagements ” 

Thus we have it on the authority of the 
Beard of Eevenue, the Government of Madras and 
the India Government that under the ryotwari sys- 
tem the holder of land is its absolute proprietor 
subject only to payment of assessment fixed there- 
on, and that the said assessment when once fixed 
is unalterable and not liable to enhancement. 

Although ancient and unimpeachable *docu- 
mentary evidence was forthcoming so as to es- 
tablish a higher title to land in some provinces, 
notably in Malabar and Canara, Sir Thomas 
Munro would countenance and recommend no such 
title for recognition, for he considered that it was 
only under the ryotwari system that the interests 
, alike of the State and the subjects could best be 
served and industry, and enterprise would increase 
so as to ensure general prosperity. As to the fixing 
of the assessment there was utter confusion from 
the commenoement of the British rule. Notwith- 
standing that Government officials clearly found 
that during the previous rule, especially during the 
reign of Tipppo, the permanently fixed ancient kist 
was discarded, and land assessment was raised 
so high as to leave little or nothing to the ryots, 
no attempt was made by Government to restore 
it to the original or normal condition. 

Sir Thomas Munro administered the Ceded 
Districts from 1800 to 1807. The revenue rose 
from 12| to 18 lakhs of star pagodas when he 
left them in 1807. In 1807 Sir Thomas Munro 
reported that the assessment levied from the people 
was 80 high in the Ceded Districts and throughout 
the Deccan, that the ryots ceased to assert 
proprietary or possessory right in the holdings and 
were ready to relinquish one and take up another 
which they considered was lighter assessed. The 
belief gained ground in many places notably in 
Cudappah that after the end of the year land w'as 
at the disposal of Government, and ** land accord- 
ingly is sometimes taken from one ryot and given 


to another who is willing to pay a higher assess- 
ment. ’ “ If this power is exercised with caution” 
says Sir Thomas Munro “it is not from the fear 
of violating any possessory tight but of losing 
revenue, for tV\e assessment is generally so hjgh, 
that if the ryot is dispossessed the same rent can 
seldom be got from a new one.” The ryot wa* 
obliged to unite in himself the characters of 
labourer, farmer and landlord. But he was hardly 
able to sub-let his holding because the rent would 
not suffice for his subsistence. 

Sir Thomas Munro observed the injurious 
effects of an uncertain and variable system, and in 
1807 submitted to Government, after his survey of 
the Ceded Districts, a complete plan for rendering 
the field assessments “not the permanent maximum 
merely, but the permanent absolute demand upon 
the culli valor. The Government of the day 
admitted the evils of the uncertainty of demand 
but declined to adopt the proposal on the ground 
of financial exigencies. In 1817 the Court of Direc- 
tors issued strict orders that they must have a sur- 
plus revenue of one million sterling from India and 
threatened that they would take the revision of the 
establishments into their own hands. The ryot- 
wari system was well-nigh abandoned in favour of 
village system with a view to easily secure the 
largest possible amount of ruined. Even the small 
doles of remissions in bad seasons were disallowed. 
Villages were rented out and village renters were 
encouraged to compete for the highest sums and 
rack-renting went on to such an extent, that the 
country was entirely ruined. Peasant-proprietors 
sank to the condition of serfs. 

Notwithstanding the express pledge ^ven 
by Government that under no circumstances 
would they tolerate the infraction of private rights, 
in the insatiable desire (or increase of revenue 
many private rights were extinguished. Pomm- 
bokes were not liable to tax and the villagers were 
entitled to the produce of the quarries and iniites. 
Waste lands were the property of the villagers 
which they grazed their cattle freely. . They^oit 
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.^Wii the forests for fuel or implements of 
b^bendry. These were among the privileges 
lAey enjoyed without payment of tax, but they 
,were gradually deprived of them. 

In bis evidence before tlie Select Com- 
» .mittee of the House of* Commons Mr. Hodgson, 
member of the Board of Bevenue, said that ** great 
advantages should result from placing Collectors 
and their native officers under certain control in 
their assessments and giving the people invitation 
and opportunity to apply to a third party to settle 
disputes between them.’’ He said that under this 
impression, the Board of Be venue prepared in 
1818 a regulation, for- ryot wari assessment and 
collection in every province containing rules in- 
tended to be enacted in the manner prescribed by 
an Act of Parliament. The Begulation or the 
Collection of rules was sent to Collectors for their 
instruction and guidance, but it is not known what 
became of it. Mr. Hodgson gave expression to his 
strong opinion that a great part of the evil of 
ryotwari settlement was due **to' the anxious 
desire of the Be venue Officials to keep up the 
revenue at the beginning which necessarily led to 
heavy assessment in the end.^’ If as to over- 
assessment what Mr. Hodgson said in L830 be 
true even now there are maliy who cannot help 
thinking that tlie revenue conscience has not 
undergone any much appreciable . change in 
this direction. In the return to the House of 
of Commons above referred to, it was admitted 
**tbat unfortunately the share of Government was 
generally fixed too high.'’ The evidence before the 
Famine Commission of 1880 and 1900 shewed that 
the leaning always went strongly in favour of 
over-Assessment. 

In* order to determine the assessment pay- 
able on the holding, the net produce was arrived 
at after midkiiig certain deductions from the 
gross produce on account of cultivation expenses. 
Govei^iiihiit idiare u^as converted into money end 
levied iS;the: due. lJ’he ground on 

whicb.llWhsieism^ was constantly varied and 


enhanced was that the extent of Government 
share was nowhere defined and limited. That it 
must have been a tax moderate and limited by 
custom during the rule of the Hindu dynasties is 
apparent, for all the reports of the officers who 
investigated the land tenures on the introduction 
of British rule agree that the peasantry were 
then prosperous and the tax was easily realized. 
Sir Thomas Munro could only mention a single 
instance of the enhancement of tax by the Bednore 
Rajah^ after their conquest of the provinces be- 
yond the Western Ghauts, and even then it hardly 
amounted to | of the gross produce. But it it to be 
remembered that it included the SAsessmeat and 
ail the existing imposts of rates and cesses as 
well as the Value of all forest produce freely 
utilized by the . ryots. It was only during the 
interregnum of the Mahomedan rule that, the 
assessment was constantly varied and enhanced. Sir 
Thomas Munro rightly observed that, had such 
assessmenta-been levied during the pre -Mahomedan 
period, the provinces of Malabar and Canara would 
have been a desert by that time. He deplored ^ as 
Messrs. Naorojee and Dutt are now deplorrng, that 
the bind assessment was looked upon by Tippoo as 
a fund from which he could draw whatever money 
he wanted for his wars in other places. 

The question of reduction of assessment 
depended upon what was necessary for the ryots, 
(that is, the proprietors reduced to the position of 
labourers,) to be allowed so that the rest might be 
got for the State revenue. I have made no other 
reduction ” said Munro ** in * the assessment of 
Tippoo Sultan, than such as was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to ensure the collection of the rest.’ 
He looked upon himself as a mere CoUeetpr of 
Bevenue and only recommended in the case of 
Canara a reduction of per cent, of the amount 
of assessment raised during the latter days of the 
Mysore rale. ** My chief reason’’ said he in his 
Minute of 19tbKovember, 18Q0 ** for remitting 
per eent.Vvasto contfioe the h^ndlords t^t demand 
is limited, and thereby to eocourage them tp exert 
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their whole means in improving their estates 
wUhouA any fear of a mw assissmentJ' (The italics 
are mine). Was this pledge acted upon ? “ Then 
they make uo difficulties in paying both the old 
rent end the additions before the end of June, not 
because they are more able to pay than formerly, 
but because they belir-ve that their readiness in 
discharging their rents will not under the Company's 
Government be regarded as a proof of wealth or as 
an argument for laving new impositions upon 
them. ” How true is this even to this day ItHow 
often do the supporters of the present sysleiii 
advance as an argument in favour of ryots^ 
prosperity their ready payment of assessment 
without employment of coercion ? The Hindu 
* ryot sets apart the state due before he consumes 
any portion of the yield even for his food. 

For over half a century after the introduc- 
tion of the British rule uncertainty and confu- 
sion went on, and the moderation of revenue offi- 
cials is the only limit to State-demand. * The more 
conscientious and moderate among them raised 
their voice now and then, but the paramount 
necessity of extracting as large a revenue as possi- 
ble to be sent home could not hut stid > the still 
small voice*’ in not a few of thetu. Be ic said to the 
credit of the Madras Government that they often 
fought for the good cause. So long back as 1814 
the Madras Government addressed the Court of 
Directors as follows: — 

The grand difference between the view at pre- 
sent taken in England regarding Indian revenue 
and that taken here seems to be, that in England 
the fear is that the public demands upon the 
resources of India may not keep pace with its pros- 
perity ; while here (Madras) the universal senti- 
ment, wa believe without any exception whatever, 
is, that the pras|)erity of the country is so much 
depress^ by the public Remand a, that without the 
most liberal and judicicaa management there is 
more danger of its resources deolining than room 
to hope for their epeedy increase. This is a senti- 
ment wbieb ^ cannot too strongly convey to 
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your Honourable Court. It is addressed to your 
wisdom, to your sense of justice, to your huma- 
nity, it concerns the successfcl administration of 
your Government, no less than the welfare and 
happiness of a numerous population,* and the pros- 
perity of an extensive country, favoured by naltfre, 
protected from internal commotion and foreign 
assault, and requiring only moderation in thedc* 
mands of Government “ upon its resources . to 
render it rich and flourishing.*'* Noble sentiments 
these, but never acted upon ! 


Although for about half a century the per- 
manency and fixity of the State-demand were 
recognized as a principle of the ryotwari tenure, 
the Board of Revenue, instead of fully giving effect 
to them, chose to make an important inodifiattion 
when the survey and settlement were introduced, 
in 1855 viz., that the assessments would be liable 
to periodical revisions. — without, i|a was said, 
altering the leading characteristics of the ryotwari 
tenure as regards the permanency of the assessr 
ment. The Court of Directors was of opinion that 
the assessments should be revised once in every 
thirty years and the Board of Revenue agreed in 
that opinion. The Government of Madras express- 
ed in its Resolution of 1 5th February 1858 that the 
assessments when once made should be unalterable 
for a period of 50 years and communicated the same 
to the Secretary of State for India. Lord Stanley, 
the then Secretary of State, in his despatch dated 
15th December, 1858 said that be was of opinion 
** that frequent changes in the commutation price 
and consequently in the money rate of asseasment 
should be avoided and wiien the, demand was fixed 
on a basis sufficiently moderate to allows for 
ordinary fluctuations in price tbe term of seHte- 
ment should be as in Bombay thirty years/’ 
important modification, abolishing the fiziljr pil 
assessment deprives the cultivatora of Mad^j ‘ 
that certainty which is the conditio tine i 
agricultural improvement, and baa kept | 
lotion in a state of helpless poverty, . , ^ ; 
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For half a century Government drew from 
the ryots by every possible means as much 
revenue as they could. They condemned the 
excessive nature of tlie assessments imposed by 
the previous Governments, but in practice they iin- 
^ poje<l and levied higher assessments in almost all 
the ryotwari Districts, as appears from the writings 
of Col. Read and Sir Thomas Munro; the peasantry 
was impoverished and the country was brought to 
ruin. When after a century’s experience, land 
was surveyed and settled, the Government with- 
drew from the cultivators that permanency 
of assessment which had so long been theoretically 
recognized. The cultivators of Madras, still recog- 
nized as “proprietors of the land, are thus subjected 
to periodical enhancements of the State-demand ; 
and even Lord Ripon’s recommendation that these 
enhancement should be claimed only on certain 
“ definite conditions ” has been rejected- British 
administration ha-s secured peace in the country, 
but keeps the agricultural population in a condition 
of perpetual poverty. 

K. Perraju. 


AH OPEN LETTER TO MR. DUTT. 


Dear Mb. Dutt, 

don’t know your address in India, so writ^ 
a line in “ The Indian Review ” to thank you 
for the collection of papers on the Land 
Revenue System of British India. 

As you may have seen, I have already said what 
I had to say on the Government Resolution in the 
Astofic QnarUidy Bevietv. On the whole 1 think 
we lhay congratulate ourselves on having stirred 
up the various Governments to some purpose, and 
1 only want now to make a few remarks on your 
letters in reply. 

I Agree with you that the Government of India 
' hed BO business to drag in the Permanent Settle- 
ment, as they chose to do so. You had a perfect 
right re-assert your views, but you must excuse 


me for saying that your arguments, are far from 
convincing to me. 1 don’t know what exactly 
caused the famine in Bengal of 1770, as I have no 
books of reference here, though I fancy it was a 
good deal owing to war, unsettled Government, and 
over-assessment ; but surely it is going too far to 
say that there has been no famine in Bengal 
hecitiee of the Permanent Settlement ; and not 
true that there hae been famine wherever there 
has been no Permanent Settlement. There has 
certailly been no famine in Tanjore, Godavery, 
and ’Kistna since the work of Sir Arthur Cotton ; 
yet there has been no Permanent Settlement. 
Nor is there any trace of fatninoin the Tambin- 
parni valley since the great irrigation works 
were carried out there some centuries ago, or 
in Malabar and on the West Coast generally, where 
the climate is perhaps even more favourable than 
in Bengal. 

You yourself have said that famine is due 
primarily to failure of rain, or of irrigation. 

Bengal is exceptionally well watered, and, like 
all irrigated districts, is practically safe against 
famine, provided it has a reasonable and settled 
government and is not over-assessed. 1 cannot 
understand your saying “ that the Permanent 
“ Settlement has saved Bengal from the worst 
“ results of famines is proved by history as coni- 
“pletely and unanswerably'as any economic fact can 
be proved. ” There seems to be no such proof at 
all ; and 1 have no doubt that with a settled govern- 
ment and a moderate assessment there would have 
been no famine in Bengal even if the Settlement 
had been ryotwari, any more than in those parts 
of Madms 1 have mentioned, where psi^per pre- 
cautions have been taken. 1 don’t know at all 
but 1 should be surprised if any purely rice land 
in Bengal yields raofe or is more valuable than 
the ryotwari land in the Tambraparni valley. 

Then 1 do not think you can fairly claim Sii* 
Thomas Munro as a supporter of permanent 
Ryotwari Settlcuieot in the sense in which the 
Bengal Settlement was made permanent ; because 
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(as I shewed in The Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
October 1900, pp. 406-7,) he always contemplated 
the possibility of raising the assessment in case of 
need. I do not know whether you have ever thought 
it worth while to reply to my criticism of your 
original book, (the only one I have read ;) but, if 
not, 1 must adhere to the opinions there expressed ; 
and, as a convinced “ Land Nationalizer,” 1 lose no 
opportunity of denouncing Landlordism, even when 
concealed under the seductive ^^uise of a Perma- 
nent Settlement in which the rights of the tenants 
have at last been secured. 

With reference to your note on pp. 502 
and 503 of the “ Indian Review ” for October 
last it seems to me that ) ou have been mi.sled 
by the book of Standing Information (I sup- 
pose that compiled by Maclean ?) It was in no 
sense a Volume of Standing Orders and had no 
authority whatever. At the same time 1 am inclin- 
ed to think “ that half the net was generally consi- 
dered to be equivalent to one -third of the gross.” 
8tiil the assessment was always intended to be half 
the “nett,” no matter what the “gross might be.” 

With the rest of your criticisms of the Govern- 
ment of India’s llesolution 1 am generally in 
agreement. Trusting we may meet again in due 
course and that you may be successful in \our 
attack on over-assessment. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. B. Penningion, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE.'* 

ROFESSOR Muirhead of Birmingham has 
done well in bringing together in a book 
form the series of able, lucid and, we wonld 
add, practical papers, on a number of important 
subjects, that he has, from time to time, contributed 
to the columns of the Foriniyhtly Review, Mind^ 
and other journals. These papers, altogether 
thirty-six in number, are brought under two heads 
— Ethical and Logical ; but though the logical sub- 
jects are more or less technical in character, and 
could only be appreciated by a student of philoso- 
phy, the other nine papers are on subjects of uni- 
versal interest, and deal with such burning topics 
as Education, Imperialism, Poor Law Belief, Tem- 
perance Beforrn &c., There is a unity of purpose 
running through all these articles which is well 
expressed in the title of the book “ Philosophy and 
Life;” for these essays are a vindication of the prac- 
tical value of the study of Philosophy in that it helps 
ns to have a clearer idea and truer conception of 
the problems of every day life. In fact the 
very first essay is an able vindication of the 
study of Philosophy in its bearing upon life, and 
the essays that follow are concrete illustrations of 
the application of philosophical principles to some 

of the actual problems of life. 

Philosophy is generally looked upon as a study 
of “ soulless abstractions.” There can be no greater 
mistake than this, for there is no study which is 
so intimately connected with the practical interests 
of life, and more especially with the supreme inter- 
est of religion, as the study of Philosophy. In the 
second essay, which is a graceful tribute tosthe 
memory of the late Professor William Wallace of 
Oxford, one of the greatest of present-day English 
philosophers, our author points out how, though 
Wallace’s eyes were turned away from temporary 

♦ “ Philosophy and Life and other 
Muirhead, M. A., Professor of Mental 
phy in the University of Birmingham, 
and Co., Ltd. London. 
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changes to the eternities of thought and being, he 
was still no idle dreamer. The reality on which his 
gaze was anxiously bent was the reality that is in 
life and things. The fact is, philosophy 
is not so much a special kind of occupation 
difterent from those of ordinary life, but just 
those ordinary occupations thoroughly under- 
stood. Take .for instance the light that 
philosophy throws on religion. We are familiar 
with the usual agnostic position that so long 
as our knowledge is confined to ideas which 
we receive through sense-experience, and so 
ong as we have no experience of an Absolute and 
Infinite, a belief in such an Absolute and Infinite 
isunrealisable. In opposition to this view what doe-i 
modern philosophy — chiefly idealistic— teach ? 
It is merely this, that tbe essence of religion is the 
assurance that there is a unity or whole in things 
in their relations to which if one could but 
penetrate to them we should find their purpose, 
meaning or significance. The general value of 
religion, therefore, is thus defined by Wallace 

** Religion is a faith and a theory which gives unity to 
the facts of life, and gives it, not because the unity is in 
detail proved or detected, but because life and experience 
in their deepest reality inevitably demand and evince such 
a unity to the heart. The religion of a time is not its 
normal creed, but its dominant conviction of the meaning 
of reality, the principle which animates all its being and 
all its strivings, the faith it h{fS in the laws of nature and 
the purpose of life. Dimly or clearly felt and perceived- 
religion has for its principle, (one cannot well say its ob- 
ject) not the unknowable but the inner unity of life and 
knowledge, of act and consciousness, a unity which is 
earned in its very knowledge, bat is never fully demon- 
sti^e by the summation of all its ascertained items.” 

Leaving the general subject of “ Philosophy and 
Life,” and passing on to the special subjects 
illustrative of the general theme, we would single 
for mention just three articles. The article on 
“ Stephenson’s Philosophy of Life ” is one of 
special interest to Indian readers; for the 
works of this writer are not studied to such 
an extent as they should be by Indian students 
of English literature. Stephenson was not 
^er^y a great writer, but he was a thinker who 
hadn consmtent, workable philosophy of life. 
Thera if a vein of optimism running throughout 


his writings which is the outcome of a carefully 
reasoned out theory of life. Like Carlyle, Stephen* 
son is of the opinion that “ there is in man a higher 
than love of happiness, ho can do without happi- 
ness and instead thereof find hUssedims** If not 
happiness, what then, is it that inspires men in 
living ? What is it that represents the highest capa- 
bility in humanity and meets its indefinite aspir- 
ations? Stephenson answers that “it is a vision of 
something men hardly acknowledge to themselves— 
an idifal of life behind and beyond their conscious 
impulses— so nothing now hidden by insistent pas- 
8ion8,now flashing out clear and strong like a re- 
volving light at sea— in one mait radiant and far 
reacliirig, in another struggling through a sorely 
bleinisliod or distorted medium.” In one word, 
Stephenson believed in “ the ultimate decency of 
thiij,Ts,” as he put it in a letter to Sidney Colvin— 
or to use another famous expression, which we 
owe to Matthew Arnold in “ a stream of tendency 
that makes for righteousness.” From this cardinal 
teaching, t)iis central principle, follow as a 
corollary nil his other teachings. Here are some : 

** What is 1^03 i in IiFe,s*i'i what each in heart of hearts 
desires is not any wages of life but courageous utter- 
ance of him.self i'i the way app)inted him.” 

** The demand of the soni is that we shall not pursue 
broken ends, but gre.’ib and comprehensive purposes in 
which soul and body may unite like notes in a harmoni- 
ous chord. Tbe soul demands unity of purpose, not the 
dismemberment of man, it seeks to roll up all his strength 
and sweetness, all his passion and wisdom, and makes 
him a perfect man excelling in perfection.” 

“What is most wanted in these days— the one thing 
needful for every day — is that we bring the same energy 
and intelligence that we apply to our business and pro- 
fessions, to that most difficult of all business— the busi- 
ness of living, and take some individual responsibility to 
have it managed on the best known plan. 

No modern secular writer has done so much 
to rouse in us a sense of the significance of con' 
duct as Louis Stephenson, and this was because lie 
brought the right bhid of philosophy to bear upon 
the problems of life. 

In bis essay on “ Imperialism ” Professor 
Muirhead combats the idea that the idea of 
Imperialism is axupeation of the nineteenth century. 
It was neither the work of Disraeli nor that of the 
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Primrose League but of Goethe and Carlyle. Our 
author is not particularly enamoured of Imperia- 
lism, and hence dwells more on the responsibilities 
of an Imperial Empire than on its glories. “ We 
can never often remind ourselves,” says he, “ that 
there is nothing inherently permanent about an 
empire such as ours. Its very growth brings its 
own lesson with it, teaching us that the Empire 
which we have gained, Portugal, Holland, Spain, 
Prance have lost, none of them if We are to 
believe the historians, from any inherent lick of 
the spirit of enterprise, but the first two because 
theirempires were founded on too narrow a basis — 
the last two( to quote Sir John Seeley) for no other 
reason than that they had too many irons in the 
fire.” If the English Empire is to be permanent, 
the rulers must try to readily understand their 
dependent peoples and adopt a policy of concilia- 
tion toward them. In one word the good of the 
subject must be the first object of Government. 

We pass over the essays on Poor-Law Belief and 
Modern Temperance Beform, as they are not of 
practical interest to Indian readers, and refer 
briefly to the thoughtful and able essay on Liberal 
Education which is of special interest at the 
present moment in connection with the report of 
the Universities’ Commission now under discussion. 
Liberal education Professor Muirhead defines as 
“ the education which by developing our powers 
gives us access into a larger and truer world.” In 
the first place, it enables us to understand nature 
and its laws and for this Scientific knowledge 
ia necessaiy. Secondly, it gives us the key to 
the world of art and literature which man has 
created out of his deeper experience of the 
meaning of nature ; and for this literary studies 
are necessary. These two correspond to the 
world of knowledge and the world of feeling. But 
there is a third requisite of a liberal education, 
corresponding to the world of deed, of actions, 
and this is supplied by Philosophy. Conduct is not 
nierely three-fourths of life as Matthew Arnold 
would have it, bnt it is the whole of life ; and the 


study of those ideals which are the basis of conduct 
should have a place in any scheme of liberal 
education. Our author condemns strongly the 
sharp line of disiinction drawn in the London and 
other Universities betw^een the scientific and 
literary sides of education, and he looks upon this as 
absurd as the old division of mind into separate 
Faculties. As we have modified the psychological 
view on which the old “faculty” hypothesis was 
built, and we now recognise that the mind is au 
indivisible whole, and, though distinguishable intd 
parts, each with a special function of its own, yet 
each part reflects the complex structure of the 
whole and never acts independently of the others^ 
so “ we ought also to recognise that each 
department of knowledge, though it appeals 
to a special side of the mind, and thus per- 
forms a special function in education, yet just 
because it is a part of the organic whole we 
call the World cannot fail to touch the mind on 
every side as well.” 

In thus touching briefly upon the salient points of 
some of the most important essays in this volume, 
we feel we have not done full justice to it ; but we 
hope that we have given at least some idea of the 
main purpose running throughout this volume of 
essays, so as to arouse interest in it. The book 
is full of ideas which compel the reader to think 
for himself, and we would strongly recommend a 
perusal of it, not only to the student of philosophy, 
who will find a mine of useful information in the 
essays dealing with technical points of philosophical 
controversy, but also to the general reader who 
will rise from a perusal of it with the necessity of 
living one’s own particular life in the light of the 
whole, of trying to see it from the point o^^view 
of its significance— its significance for life in 
general — which is after all •philosophy. 
S. SATHIAHADBJijr. r 

Hebrew Origin of the Brahhril^ 

Bi Me. M. VBNKATAEATNAM, 
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ELECTRIC DISCHARGE THROUGH GASES. 

Kathode Rays And Rontoen Rays. 


HEN the poles of an induction coil at work 
are drawn apart from each other, power- 
ful sparks fly between them through the 
air space. In small induction coils and in air of 
ordinary density these sparks are caused only by the 
opening currents, that is, the currents induced in 
the secondary spiral every time the main current 
is cut off in the primary coil. The closing current 
has not sufficient tension to overcome th(i tesis- 
tance of the air. When the poles are sufficiently 
apart, the sparks look like lines of light and 
resemble in all respects the sparks of an electro- 
static machine. But when the pointed ends of 
the discfiarge are not far from each other, we ob- 
serve a slightly luminous mantle of orange red 
colour surrounding the spark proper. This mantle 
is called the aureole. 

As the density of the air is diminished the spark 
strikes through a longer distance, and n befi the 
density has become very small, as in the vacuum 
over the mercury in Torricelli's t ube, the spark with 
its crackling noise disappears, and we have the 
aureole alone in the forim of a stream of rose red 
light, which behaves in all ways like a current 
flowing through a conductor. Thus this stream <yF 
light rotates round a powerful magnet, just as a 
cop^r wire conveying a current does. 

The phenomena of electric discharges through 
rarefied gases were first studied by Plucker in 
vacuum tubes made by the mechanic Geissler of 
Bonn. For this reason, these tubes are generally 
known as Geissler's tubes. They have a variety 
of forms, but all of them contain some residual 
gas at one-hundredth or one-thousandth of its 
density under ordinary circumstances, and have 
two small platinum wires fused into the glass wall, 
.These two platinum wires form the electrodes and 
serve to convey the discharge to and away from the 
tube, tb# opening current of the induction 


coil alone has the necessary tension to 
pass through the tube, the discharge 
passes through the tube always in the same 
dirtction. Hence we call the electrode by 
which the discharge enters the tube the posi- 
tive electrode or anode and the one by which it 
leaves the tube the negative electrode or kathode. 

When the discharge passes through a Geissler’s 
tube we notice several peculiarities. First of all 
the residual gas in the tube glows brilliantly, the 
colouf of the glow varying with the nature of the 
gas ; for example, it is rose red in the case of air. 
If this light is examined with a prism (a spec- 
troscope), a spectrum of bright lines or bands charac- 
teristic of the gas is observed. Goissler’s tubes 
intended for spectral work are generally called 
Plucker’e tubes and contain capillary tubes in their 
middle. 

The light of the glowing gas in a Geissler's tube 
possesses in a large measure the property of 
producing /hioreseence. By fluorescence we under- 
stand the giving off of light by bodies without 
any sensible alteration in temperature when light 
rays or rays of some other kind fall on them. For 
example, when we look straight through the 
surface of kerosene oil, it appears almost colourless, 
but when we look at its surface in a slanting 
direction we observe a blue shimmer. Uranium 
glass, of which sometimes paper weights are made, 
has a yellow colour, but- when ordinary light falls 
on it, it emits a green' fluorescent light. In some 
Geissler’s tubes one or more of the parts are made 
of uranium glass, which fluoresce green during the 
discharge. 

If we carefully examine the two electrodes during 
the discharge, we notice certain differences. From 
the anode light proceeds in the form of a stream 
filling almost the wlfole section of the tube. This 
light is striated^ that is to say, it consists of 
luminous discs separated from one another by 
an intervening dark space. The anode light never 
reaches the katlfofle, but atope at a short distance 
from it, theiiiters{>ace between retraining dark. The 
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greater the rarefaction in the tube the longer is this 
interspace. The kathode itself is surrounded by the 
so-called negative glow, in which two different layers 
are noticeable, one close to the surface of the 
kathode and the other separated from the former 
by a dark zone running parallel to the whole 
surface of the kathode. The positive light seems 
to be conveyed by the current and passes through 
all the bends in the tube, whereas the kathode 
glow appears to be of the nature of a radiation. 
The latter is obstructed by bodies placed "^iji its 
front and does not follow the bends in the tube. 

When the density of the gas in a vacuum tube 
is diminished to one hundred thousandth of its 
value under ordinary circumstances, the phenomena 
accompanying the discharge completely alter 
their character. As these phenomena were investi- 
gated in detail by Crookes, the vacciun tubes that 
exhibit them are named after him. In these tubes 
the anode light has almost disappeared, but from 
the kathode proceed rays perpendicular to its sur- 
face. These rays, called the kathode rays, produce 
intense yellowish green fluorescence whenever 
they strike the glass. Thin plates of metal and 
discs of mica placed in the way of the kathode 
rays intercept them and cast shadows. Thev also 
exert mechanical pressure. A small wheel provided 
with mica vanes at its rim and set so as to rotate 
freely about its axle revolves rapidly when the kath- 
ode rays fall on the vanes. Powerful thermal effects 
are also produced by the kathode rays. A kathode 
of aluminium shaped like a concave spherical reflec- 
tor brings the kathode rays to a focus at its centre, 
and a piece of platinum placed there grows red hot. 
Another noteworthy property of these kathode 
rays is- their deflection by a magnet. A magnet 
moved in the neighbourhood of a Crookes’ tube 
showing a shadow produces also a motion in the 
shadow. 

Closely connected with the kathode rays are 
the new rays discovered by Bontgen and named 
ftfter him. These rays proceed from the brilliantly 
fluorescing parts of tubes with high vacua and also 


from other bodies, on which kathode rays fall. The 
bright surface of platinum has the remarkable 
properly of developing very powerful Bontgen 
rays when kathode rays strike it. Bontgen rays 
produce fluorescence as w'ellas photographic effects 
They are capable of penetrating through solid bodtes. 
On the differences in the penetrability • of different 
substances for Bontgen rays rests the possibility of 
producing shadows of parts of the human body on 
a fluorescent screen (of potassium or barium 
plati nocyanide) or on a photographic plate. The 
softer parts of the body cast only faint shadows, 
w’hile the bones cast darker shadows. The 
shadows of metals are deeper than those of wood, 
leather, &g. ; and among metals the greater the 
density is, the deeper is the shadow. Aluminium 
whose density is very small is almost transparent 
to Bontgen rays, while the highly dense platinum 
is very opacpie to them. Unlike the kathode rays 
Bontgen rays are not deflected by a magnet, a 
difference which makes us suppose that they are 
essentially different in character. The kathode 
rays seem to be due to the projection of extremely 
small material particles, called electrons while 
Bontgen rays do not differ in kind from light 
rays. 

P. Laksusii Naeasu. 


We have received from Mr. T. Fisher Unwiu, Pablisber, 
London, a copy of the memoirs of Paul Kruger. This is 
a stout volume containing over 540 pages of matter. 

Mr. Kruger dictated these memoirs to Mr. H. C. Bredell, 
his private Secretary and to Mr. Piet Grobler, the for- 
mer Under Secretary of St<atc of the South African Re- 
public. These gentlemen handed their notes to an editor, 
the Rev. Dr. A. Schowalter, who spent several weeks at 
Utrecht in constant colloquy with Mr. Kruger elucidat- 
ing various point.^ with the aid of the President’s replies 
to a li.st of some hundred and fifty to two hihidred 
questions which Dr, Schowalter had drawn up. 

In the Appendix at the end of the second volume 
have been collected several documents in the shape of 
speeches, proclamations and circular dispatches, inolud- 
ing the famous three hours’ speech delivered hy 
Mr. Kruger, after bis inauguration as President for 
fourth time, on the 12th of May 1898. 

The memoirs afford very interesting reading and ikhrow 
considerable light on what may be styled the 
the story of the recent South African War. 
to give a lengthy notice of this work in on early 
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« SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD,” b;, 

B, E. Hvtghes Swan Sonnensekein & (7o., Limited, 

I'here have been critics and critics in the 
^ educational field of England. Judging by abso- 
lute principles, they have generally pronounced 
indiscrhninate censure upon the educational 
system of England. Such sweeping denuncia- 
tions have only defeated their purpose by cooling 
down the ardour of educational enthusiasts, of 
what few there may be in England, instead of 
exhorting them to work up to the ideal. This 
book is a calm and dispassionate attempt at a true 
estimate of the system of education in England by 
the comparative method : and it shows that there 
is no need to detlpair and that England is not as 
yet the land of a lost cause. 

Taking Glerraany, England and America for 
comparison, England must in many points own to 
a position of inferiority. Public interest in 
Primary !l^ucation is far keener in America and 
Germany than in England. The German teacher 
commands far greater respect than his despised 
English brother. But it must be admitted that 
the English teacher has a nobler sense of his voca- 
tion than the .American teacher who takes 
to teaching only '.as a stop-gap in life.' In 
regard to elementary education, however, England 
must be given credit for a better system 
than either America or even Germany. There is 
conspicuous absence of any organised system of 
Infant Schools in German^r and where they exist 
at random, the Kindergarten system on Froebel’s 
lines is seldom observed — a signal instance of the 
saying that a prophet is not honoured in his' 
country. The special features of the English 
schoni are its artistic decorations and its play- 
ground. In reference to the latter it is said, 
“German children rarely play, and American 
children, seem to be losing the power of play— a 
sad state of things indeed.” In the matter of 
Primary Education, again, England may well stand 
comparison w'iib other states. There are indeed 
roanr defects, and most of these are due to local 
disadvantages, but there are on the other hand, 
counterbalancing merits. Schools are after all 
politiod tinsitutions and they partake largely of 
-the character of the tiaiional government. “ The 
differences are those of a bureaucratic and demo- 
cratic states and England is the half-way faouse.^ 
Conipit^ the teachers of the three countries, the 
down, “ The German teacher 
^ firmst trained teacher in 


the world. For practical skill and in the handling 
of large classes the English teacher is unequalled. 
For spontaneity, vivacity and enthusiasm it 
would be difficult to find a peer of the American 
teacher.” Education in England suffers largely for 
want of public spirit. Says the author, “ Until 
our people have been trained to see the crimina- 
lity of robbing the child of his moral right to a 
good education, by keeping him from school, or 
sending him to the factory too early or working 
him out of school hours, we shall suffer.” The 
importance of Primary education cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. “ It is iii the Primary 
SchocAs— the people’s schools that nations are 
madb and unmade, and it is in the elementary 
schools, if anywhere, that imperial England will 
learn her trust and burden.” Primary education 
must be complete in itself and should not be 
deemed merely a step to higher grade schools. It 
is proposed therefore, to introduce more of nature 
study and to organise more of school excursions, 
even though it be at the slight expense of the 
thoroughness of the 3 B’s. 

England’s great need at present is a system of 
Secondary Schools. Says the author, “ Personally, 
I believe, that if England loses her commercial 
supremacy, it will be because of her inefficient and 
inadequate system of Secondary Schools.” The 
tyranny of the classical languages niust primarily 
be overthrow'll, and the modern language^ be esta- 
blished. Natural sciences must more largely enter 
into the curriculum of the school. The aim of the 
Secondary School should be the development of 
character and sound culture suited to modern 
needs and requirements. Again the practically- 
minded Englishman hardly recognises the value of 
a sound liberal culture in commercial education. 
It is easily confounded with technical training. 
Book-keeping, shorthand and a dash of linguistics 
can hardly be dignified with the name of commer- 
cial education. It is not the tricks of a trade that 
should be taught in a commercial school, but broad, 
general and scientific principles on which a 4 >arti* 
cular art is based. It is clear therefore, that the 
curriculum of the Secondary School should under- 
go a revolution. The natural and phpioal sciences 
must be made the ham of the curriculum, hSt mere 
additions. This alone will bring about fully cul- 
tured citizens. ^ 

There is an instructive chapter on * The kinder- 
garten at home and abroad’ and another on 'The 
characteristics of childhood.* The book is written 
throughout in clear and attractive style. It deserv- 
es to be read espesHlly by teachers and students 
in Trainug Cbll^s, 
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** From England to the Antipodes and 
India— 1846 to 1902 with startling reve- 
lations ” or 56 years of my life in the 
Indian Mutiny, Police and Jails.” By 
J» Tyrell, Pallavaram, 

The reminiscences of a man who has served the 
G^overnraent for nearly 59 years, who, having en- 
listed in the ranks worked up hi.s way to the post 
of Sergeant, who served through tlie whole of the 
Mutiny and afterwards ns Inspector of Police, 
who subsequently entered tne Gaol Department 
and rose from the rank of gaoler to be the 
pukka” superintendent of a first class qpntral 
gaol cannot fail to be interesting, especially q^lien 
he is endued with the gift of a facile pen and plain 
speaking. We are not prepared to say that there 
are any revelations of a startling nature in this 
book. There is a great deal of criticism of the vari- 
ous ofHcials with whom Mr. Tyrrell was thrown in- 
to contact, and, although this criticism may possi- 
bly be distasteful to some of the officials still living, 
we are not prepared to say that it is unde.served. 

One thing strikes the reader, and that is that 
throughout his career Mr.Tyrrell has profited by the 
discipline he learnt in the army,tliathe was absolutely 
honest and devoted to the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the Department which he served. 
Although he occassionally falls foul of officials 
less scrupulous than himself he appears to have 
invariably enjoyed the most complete confidence 
of the superior authorities. 

The Gaol Department ij one about whicb the 
ordinary man in the street knows very little and 
therefore the details which Mr. Tyrrell gives 
cannot fail to be highly interesting. 

Whereas on the one side a paternal Govern- 
ment deems it incumbent to pay a very strict 
regard to the health and well-being of the convicts, 
when Mr. Tyrrell first entered the Department 
nearly, 30 years ago, he found a complete 
system of corruption amongst the subordinate 
officials. 

With this system Mr, Tyrrell was in constant 
conflict, with the result that wherever he went he 
was abjp to introduce administrative and financial 
reform by which the convicts and the Government 
benefited. 

Of course a man of this kind could not fail to 
make enemies amongst tho.«»e wh^'se objects were 
diametrically opposed to his own, but throughout bis 
unique experiences Mr. Tyrrell seems to have in- 
variably trinniphed in the end. Certainly the most 
interesting part of the book is that whicb applies to 
the Gaol j^partment. Employed for ten years at the 


Penitentiary in Madras he was brought into contact 
wdtii all kinds of gaol birds and his reminiscences 
of the various convicts he came across, some of 
them concerned in the different etime$ eetetn'es 
which have occurred during the last thirty years 
are interesting in the highest '-degree. From 
Madias he went to Palghat, from thence, aftar a 
short break spent in Madras, he went as Superin- 
tendent of the Palamcottah Gaol, then to 
Cannanore and lastly to Kajahmundri. 

He devotes several cliapters to each of these 
piols and everywhere that he goes his experience 
is highly varied. 

There is no monotony about the book, and vve 
can recommend it to our readers as a very interebt-* 
iiig contribution to a little known subject. The 
tricks of the prisoners, their systematic attempts 
to break the gaol rules, the manner in which 
tliey are able to carry on correspondence with 
their friends outside and to get hold of forbidden 
articles of luxury is most graphically told. The 
chapters on gaol diet, the health of prisoners and 
gaol discipline are not only interesting to the 
general reader but are also calculated to be of the 
utmost value to any one connected with the Gaol 
Department. Apart from his official duties 
Mr. Tyrrell appears to have been a jealous amateur 
in private theatricals and he tells many excellent 
.stories of the different persons with whom he was 
brought into contact. In this connection Major 
Hughes Hallett, Captain Yeldhern and Colonel 
Kenny Herbert are cla-ssical names connected with 
the Madras Presidency, and one could almost wish 
that Mr. Tyrrell had given us a few more details 
on this interesting subject. During the whole of 
the fifty nine years which Mr. Tyrrell served the 
Government in various posts he never took 
furlough to England or. even went to a hill station. 
Although 79 years of age he appears to have enjoyed 
vigorous health during the whole of his service 
and we trust that he will continue for many years 
more in receipt of his well-earned pension. We 
can confidently recommend this book to the per- 
usal of our readers. 


GUARANTEED CURE 

After protracted and painstaking lesearcb, a thorough* 
ly safe and certain Remedy has been discovered, which 
will positively Cure any Disease of the Nervont 
System. It is a sure Cure for Nervous Debility In. 
its forms, from whatever cause arising. Wasting D0Ci|y^,. 
Predisposition to Consumption ; and I will seodthe^lMih'V 
scriptiou, and full particulars of the Remedy to ahf fjpiife 
er, on receipt of a self-addressed stamped 
Address : Rev. Joseph Hope, *' St Cloud, 

Road, Worthing, Rngland. (Name this ’ 
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“ RAJPUTANA ” hy Munshi Yavala 

Sahjfi* '^h€ Indian Pi^ess^ Allahahnd, 

, We looked forward to a perusal of this book 
with a considerable amount of interest. There is 
Xio part of India about which the halo of romance 
and mediseval chivalry exists as about the Native 
Stands of Kajputana, with their feudal traditions and 
* strange admixture of virtue and vice, “linked with 
one virtue and a thousand crimes.'* The book con- 
sists of 316 pages of which nearly one half are occu- 
pied by the reasons which produced the Mutiny of 
1867. These reasons possess no originality in them- 
selves and are clearly copied from other standard 
writers. Thoroughout the book there is a very 
marked difference in the style of composition. 

When the Munshi Sahib has a good author to 
copy from, his language is excellent, but when he 
indulges in original writing of his own there is a 
considerable amount of slipshod, not to say, “ baboo” 
English. The second part of the book is confined 
to the siiare which each of the Rajput SStates took 
in the Mutiny. As a rule they were generally 
loyal though in some instances troops got out of 
hand, set aside their native rulers, massacred 
the European officers and then joined the mutineers. 
The story is by no means well told and before we 
reach the end there is a good deal of wearisome- 
ness and repetition. That the Rajput States 
should have been loyal during the crisis of 1857 
is no cause for wonder. 

The recollection was still fresh witli them of 
the terrible oppression which tiiey suffered in the 
early years of the last century at the hands of 
Scindbia, Holkar and that f'rince of freebooters 
Amir Khan. Tln-y were in danger of total extinc- 
tion, and it was only by the intervention of the , 
Marquis of Hastings that a stop was put to the 
rav(jge8 of the Mahrattas and Find harries by the 
formation of subordinate alliances wdth the 
different states under which the Rajput Kings 
enjoyed the prot -ctioii of the British arms. 

This policy of subordinate alliance had been 
initiated by the great Marquis of Wellesly and it 
was only due to the half-heartedness, not to say 
pusilbinimity of the Board of Directors that the 
policy was relinquished and gave way to the 
selfish “ ringfence” policy of Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow. At that time we had not 
sufficiently realised the responsibilities and duties 
of Empire. We selfishly drew a ringfence round 
the possessions we had acquired and left the rest 
of India; as it were, to slew in its own juice. The 
result was that for twelve years Rajputana 
wd Oeiiilral India were left to the ravages of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindharries. 


If the Mutineers of 1857 had succeeded in throw- 
ing off the British yoke there would have been a 
repetition of these scenes of chaos and desolation, 
and it is therefore no wonder that the Rajput 
Princes should have remained loyal to the par- 
amount power. That a new history of Rajputana 
is required there can be no doubt. 

All that we now have is Tod*8 “ Annals of 
Rajasthan,” a most valuable and scholarly book 
but a perfect jungle of information through which 
the reader has great difficulty in finding his way. 
Even l|liis book does not carry us further than 1825 
and fliere is ample room for a new concise history 
bi ought up to date. We are not of opinion that 
the Munshi Sahib*8 book will supply this w^ant. 

It may be of use to the schoolboy as a cheap 
book of reference but it is not calculated to satisfy 
the requirements of a scholarly student of liistory. 

THE HIGHWAY OF FATE.- By Itosa Non- 

cheite Carey. London Maemillan ^ Co,y Ltd. In 

Macmillan^ s Colonial Library » 

No one who purchases the Highway of Pate 
can complain of not getting enough for their 
money as it runs to 606 pages, in fact it suggests 
inevitably the long lane of the proverb. We 
believe Rosa Nonchette Carey has a consider- 
able vogue among those who like their fiction 
mild For such this story will be a continual 
feast, for it deals with the doings of a set of 
morally perfect men and women who display the 
domestic affect ions in ideal strength and purity, 
take tea with one another with commendable re- 
gularity and do nothing more adventurous than 
take country walks and learn the bicycle. There 
is however a terrible villain in the tale who has 
n early life been guilty of the horrible atrocity of 
an imprudent marriage. He redeems it however 
by a convenient and dieroic death in a New York 
hotel fire. The authoress is by ho means without 
skill in the discrimination of character and her 
blameless book will be read with pleasure by people 
who use fiction an anodyne rather than a 
stimulant. 
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FORA YOUNG QUEEN’S BRIGHT EYES. 

by Col Midhard Umry Savage. George Bell and 
Son#, • London ami Bombay. In BeWs Indian 
and Colonial Library, 

This ,novel presents a striking contrast to “ The 
Higbwny of iate.” In it virtue is exceptional, 
the^ men being for the most part, world- worn 
cynics immersed in intrigue and the women no 
better than they should be. The action is as 
vigordus and varied as might be expected from 
such dramatis person®. These are also by the 
bye historical— the period being that of the 
struggle for Italian unity. The following— from 
the last. page— will give some idea of the etyUsand 
contents of the book. « 

The star of love was lighting the blue wateis of 
the Gulf of Gaeta as the Mamiion glided along 
under the tranquil evening skies. 

The Earl of Morningham could see the lights 
gleaming far away in the great Villa Sokolski at 
Capna, where the steadfast woman kept her 
unwearied vigil by the ashes of the passionate 
man who had died in her arms. 

In all the clouded past, as he was borne away to 
the clear glow of the morning skies, he could only 
s^e the graceful figure of that loving woman, self 
devoted and walking with her dead lover there in 
the rofl» alleys of Capna. 

“ Truly ! ” sighed Morningham. “ Love alone 
is immortal.” 

And as he went below, the screaming of a 
bird wailed over the waters where Hannibars gal- 
leys were once whelmed ! 

What furtive peeper at the end of the story could 
resist the allurement of such a conclusion ? 

PLAYERS OF THE DAY. — Messrs. George 

Newnes Ld, 

Under this title this well-known firm of English 
publishej^s are issuing in twelve fortnightly 
parts a new and superb serial of great interest to all 
mvers of art and drama. We have received the first 
four parts of tliis series. Each part contains five 
pictures of four leading actors or actresses of the 
cay and^short readable accounts of the careers of 
the personages represented. We have no hesitation 
in saying that anyone who buys these charming 
pictured will be satisfied that the publishers by no 
®3^gerated language when they say 
jnat the «triki|^ bisuuty and Originality of the pic- 
ures, dombined with the excellence of the 
printing, make each of these portraits a feal 
which no person of ' refined taste 
w be to fiama and hang upon his wall. 

taptefuHy mounted. 15 inches 

“yliinchea. 
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GISTANT lamps. By Jessie Eeusit^ t/aa*ro|j^ 
Colonial Library, Cloth Ss. fid. , . ' 

This is a novel of power and considerable artistic 
insight; but it would be unfair to fake it as the 
best the writer can produce. Th^ novel^ sugars 
from a not entirely eiiidicated immaturity; bu|>it 
also plainly indicates that we may expect bettiiiir 
work in the future. 

The story is rather an ordinary on**, and centres 
round two persons — a man and a woman— wbioia 
capacity for selfish indulgence— even when s^qh 
indulgence runs counter to moral laws — is abqo^ 
mally developed. Both follow' their sweet wills 
and both suffer, but in different ways. The woman 
dies, but only after recognising that in her lustful 
search after pleasure, she has lost lier capacity for 
pure and true love — woman’s precious heritage and 
gifr. The imni lives on after her death, remember? 
ing only the past, but careless of the future, as to 
him it is empty without her. 

The interest of the novel lies chiefly in the 
manner of its weaving. There is' no attempt to 
keep up a long drawn out agony of interest ; but 
rather there is a successful attempt to meet atten- 
tion by a subtle arrangement of incident and by 
dramatic effect. 

The novel is a cross between Miss Corelli’s— or 
shall we say Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s — books and 
those of Miss Ellen Throneycroft Fowler. We 
have the predominating purpose, and the sharp 
rattle of society talk. But like all hybrids 
the effect is composite raihdr than intro- 
ductive of a new type. The conversational 
sparkle is not as brilliant as in .A double Ihread, 
There are however, some very good examples 
** The whole scarecrow of religion goes at times like 
a paper garment of convival.” **When one learns 
that genius prefers dingy finger-nails and is fond 
of sausage eaten with a knife, tlie poetry of his 
production is gone.” One does not discuss 
one’s early prox with a late acquaintance.” 

Fiction is a dream of puppets, her society life 
but an education in new shams.” 

There is not much of character-development, 
but what there is, is delicately done. 

Distant Lamps has made us hopeful that we shall 
have further and certainly, better novels from Miss 
Keuss. 


We have received from* Mr. Edward Arnold, InindCllv 
through their representatives . Messrs. Longmans . ^ ' 
Bombay, two volumes of a history of the 
Selucus by Mr. Edwyn Robert Bevan, M.A. The 
the 2 vols. is 30/- net We propose to review 
at length in a future number. 
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Tropics from perioDicals. 

THE STAfilLITY OE THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE. 

There i:) a remarkable, article under the heading 
of ‘ Empire Building in India ■ in the January 
lHast and ' by Mr. Protap Chunder Mozooin- 
dar. Throughout the whole paper there* is an 
eloquent plea for a better understanding between 
the rulers and the ruled and a better sympathy 
towards the Hindus on ilie part of Englishmen, 
official and non-officidl. The reason of the 
failure dt the Dutch, Portuguese and Prench 
.'who bad important possessions in India at 
one time dr other, to establish a iirin foundation 
is due to the fact that they lacked the sanity and 
the power of assimilation which could influence 
the people into their own likeness, or influence 
theinaelves to accept the genius of tlie peopled 
IMiese qualities, Englishmen have in an eminiMit 
degree, arid by their sagacity and firmness in luy- 
itig down principles which be.st can guide them in 
rilling three hundred tiiillions of human beings of 
various castes, creeds and character, they have 
contrived to build tbe Empire of Indi-i a 4 it is 
to-day. 

Mr. Moz lomdar assigns as the chief cause of 
this decided improvement, the educition policy of 
Lord Macaulay, Sir Charles Wood, and the Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882 . No body, whether he 
be, a pariah or an outcast, has been refused 
admission into the new aristocracy of intellect 
thus created, and into all the offices and emolu- 
ments which it brings. This liberal education has 
produced quite a large nufnber of men w'ho have 
to convert their brains into money. All ai'e not 
successful — the majority of them at least are 
hot — in this art ^d n'ehce discontent and a harder 
struggle for life ensue. Where can we find the 
remedy for this serious state of things which 
must and does cause considerable anxiety to the 
Indian Government and Indian politicians in 
general ? 

Does the remedy lie in smothering the monster 
before he has done all the mischief he is capable 
of, or in converting him into a minister of grace ? 
In a country where, in all previous ages, the higost 
knowledge was always a free gift, it would be a 
fatal mistake to make its costs proldbitive. But 
times have changed. When men make it the business 
of their life to tr^e |n education, and strive to surpass 
each other as to who could make it cheaper and more 
worthless, a line must be drawn somewhere, some sort of 
control becomes imperative. What that control should be, 
is a very difficult question. But so much is certain,, that 
in talking of **piivateeDterpri8e” in education, the autho- 
rifdei q| former daya never anticipated that the ** private 
enterprUis " should degenerate into private interest and 


mercenary emulation. Over-cheapening produces about 
the same evil as over-heightening the prices of know- 
ledge It makes education almost nominal, either by 
levelling the best intelligence into dull common -places 
or excluding it by reason (»f the co8tline.ss. 

But Mr. Mozoohidar is not at nil for i^estricting 
or in any way limiting the spread of education. 

Improve the methods by all means, but the principles 
of sound education are universal principles, no scepticism 
is perrnis.siblc in that. UiifavYturable results under un- 
familiar circumstances do not justify even the slightest 
withdrawal of educational advantages from any class. 
On tire ether hand, extension of the same is the. wisest 
course But men, even empire-building men, are apt to 
become incredulous of their own principles under the 
surprise of un’expected disappointments. Faith in know- 
ledge, truth, and human nature in every case is next to 
faith in the power of Providence. And such faith is an 
essential factor in empire-building. 

Vague promises unfulfilled and vague privileges 
imgranted had better not be made, says Mr. 
Mo/. «()indar. 3 

Wlictlier the privileges are obtained by agitation, or 
through the free self-adjustment of the Government to 
the spirit of the times, they should not be given half- 
heartedly, given by one Viceroy, pructichlly withdrawn, 
or CHseulially modified, by another. Vague promises, 
made in impui.ses of generosity on grand occarions, had 
b.-ttcr not be made at all, than minimised in performance 
seeing what eager expectations they create in sanguine, 
sensitive minds, and what deep and bitter disappoint- 
ments they leave behind in every case of non-fulfilment 
or inadequate hillilineiit. The sincerity, good-wii), and 
good faith the imperial atithorities mu.st in all eases be 
beyond suspicion. It is woith quite as much ns an army, 
though less expen.sive. 

The question of national #tr European prejudice 
defeating justice v\here an European stands chai'g- 
ed by an Indian, itas a \tord of remonstrance 
from Twdiwtinguished Bengali, 

This is not the first time, nor the tenth, it is said and 
asserted that the same broad uncompromising justice 
need not be expected when n' charge, es^cially a criminal 
charge, is preferred by an Indian against a European. 
Thousands of cases have proved what sort of verdicts the 
juries are practically agreed to bring in and what sot t of 
sentences the courts ^e practically agreed to pronounce 
This is » distressing and vexatious subject, but again and 
again one realises that momentous issues bang upon it. 
The power which the strong wield over the weak is not 
unoften a’righteous power, but the test of strength lies 
in the. power' the Strong wield over the strong, and 
it IB here that an apparent element of weakness 
characterises the adminietration of affairs. Tbe new 
departure which the, present Viceroy has boldly made in 
this subject IS beyoifS all praise. It may affect bis 
popularity, but it will' reinforce the Empire. When about 
thirty years ago the present Emperor, then Prince of 
Wales, came out here onlrKis memorable visit, there was, 
at a certain concourse, a case of cruel assault by a 
European subordinate upon a cpplie of sopje (kind, a most 
commonplace, uuno^eable thing. But' His Majesty 
noticed it at ondS; and had 'h‘perWn|#|»rily stopped 
Now if this keen sense of personal justice were acted 
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upon by All anthorities, military, civil, judicial, executive, 
strictly and courageously in similar or graver circum- 
stances of Europcflii violence, a new era of, inter-racial 
relations would dawn upon the coun)try. In educating ns 
the rulers of the empire have made ns somewhat like 
themselves, and if tiie intiuence continues the likeness 
must grow more and more, What the British claim from 
eachot)ier, instructed Indians have begun to claim from 
them. Ii)k doing justice to these claims the Government 
will do justice to themselves, to their professions, to their 
well*lcnown ideas,* 

^ Mr. Mozooindar dwells a little on the want of 
private sympathy which the English official evinces 
towards his Aryan brother and the consequent and 
inevitable gulf which sepHrates the two, which ^low- 
ever .iitust be bridged if India and England ai iito 
become one. 

The British Government so far has failed to tak<? an 
adeqnale lesson from this tendency to fusion. Their 
benevolence is at least as sincere as Akbar’s, but their 
officials, who at one time perhaps were more accessible, 
now spend no more time in the country than they inevit- 
ably must, and then go bick whence they came, in many 
cas'es washing their hands altogether of all Indian affairs. 
These men are by no means always unsympathetic, but 
the sympathy is official, rarely personal, and it often 
fails • to go home to the iiearts of the people. A virile 
nature like that of the Anglo-Saxon does not easily bend 
to impulsive and overflowing sympathy. It runs more 
readily into the sterner moulds of reserved dutifulness 
and practical (usefulness. 

And h^re comes the closing paragraph of 
Mr.' Protap Chunder Mozoouidar’s noteworthy 
article in which he conjjtrea up to the imagination 
the magnifrceiice of the rr>yal city of Delhi and of 
the Delhi Durbar. 

The motley millions from every comer of the land, 
lieadcd by their own chiefs, are silently gathering. Tire 
great army in its many branches is marching into posi- 
tion. The tide of expectation r’ses high in every 
breast. The historical scenes of far-away 
serai-mythical or fully authentic, Hindu, Buddhistic, 
Mohammedan, rise into remembrance. Was ► it not 
here that the ancient Hindu potentates performed 
their sacrificial ceremonies for the peoples good? 
Whs it not here that the wonderful edicts of 
Asoka were proclaimed? Was it not here that Akbar dream- 
ed his (dreams of, a universal faith ? And who can fore- 
tell what charter of privileges and progress the present 
Emperor of India is going to proclaim, what gieat princi- 
ples and departures are to be announced ? With the pro- 
foundest loyalty tO' our beloved Sovereign, with ^ heart^lt 
confidence in the motives and acts of the impel ial autho- 
lities, with the utmost faith in the inspiring and directing 
Providehce of God, ‘we stand at the threshold of this 
new era for the development of the Empire and the ele- 
vation of our people. ’ 

This was written before the Durbar. Poor 
^ozoomdar, hiB disappointment must be great ! 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PREJI/IiIGES.' 

! ' . I 1 

Prom an exceedingly well- written article on the 
above subject in Chambers's Journal which we. wbh 
could be quoted entire* we take one extract, whiq|i 
illibitrates what a great change some years’ stay 
among an inferior race produces in Europeans as 
regards their ideas of human brotherhooti and ten- 
dernei-8 to life in general. 

There i.«, however, one subject on which the 
new-comer should be wisely circumspect, and that 
is the native and his relation to the white. No- 
where, not even in the most anti-negrophilist states 
of America, is the ‘colour line’ drawn ipore care- 
fully than in Natal, and only a degree less strictly 
in the other colonies. The new-comer must never 
manifest any interest in the natives, except to 
abuse them ; and he will not need a second warn- 
ing against bringing up the subject of mission- 
aries. Should he do it at a reputable town-house, 
he will find his remarks received in chilling silence, 
and the host adroitly changing the conversation. 
At a farm he would most likely be treated to^ a 
wearisome discourse on native missions that will 
surprise him. Let the new-comer keep his eyes 
open and his tongue silent on native matters until 
he has been in South Africa a year or so, and he 
will be thankful for the advice hei*e tendered. 

Another matter that often irritates the new.- 
comer and prompts him to hasty generlisation is 
the indifference to the sufferings of animals that 
is iinfortuDateJy too pronounced a trait of South 
Africans. It can hardly be called cruelty, for it is 
rather that evil which is wrought through want of 
thought much more than want of heart. It is not 
unusual in new countries whose inhabitants have 
had to undergo hardships, and who consequently 
look upon a certain amount of pain*and suffering 
as the- due of man and beast alike. Still, the 
average Briton often finds his temper and patience 
sorely taxed by exhibitions of cruelty to horses, 
oxen^ and dogs that in England would excite the 
indignant protest and interference of the spectar 
tors. 


Thk invention 

Is one of those very few weeklies to which we have 
always turned with the certainty of knowing the latei^f 
advances in industrial and scientific progress. It Wifi, 
we understand, bo hereafter is.sued monthly, the pretty 
size being enlarged while at the same time el^^J 
provements are promised. 



THE PLACE OF MtHA iN m ElT^E 


bUImpoMiUe to intemt the British Ux-psyera 
[ Iheir repmleiitatives Jn the House of Com- 
.MiB in Iiramii affairs unless and until at least a 
shifhng out of the cbarses on account of India is 
ij^et from the British Exchequer. This aspect of 
the Indian question is brought out very clearly in 
a small contribution to Eni aund West of January 
by Sir Charles W.Dilke. 

FlafliameOtary members who take much interest 
In Indian questions like tbe^writer find themselves 
Unable to get one extra day fdr the discussion of 
Indian affairs. It is to gain this and to interest 
the British tax-payers and Parliamentary represent- 
atifea in Indian affairs that some* members of 
Parliament including the writer moved, on belmlf 
of tbe Indian Committee, a resolulion for an 
annual vote of Parliament for the salary of the 
Secretary of State. Though this is the view, the 
demand was not without justification. Sir Charles 
Dilke says: 

Oar main contentkm was that the exceptional treat- 
ment of tbe India Office in this respect as compared 
with every other department of the state, and of the 
Secretary of State for India as compared with every 
other Minister, seemed to indicate a lesser responsibility 
to the Imperial Parliament in the very case in which the 
need for aooh responsibility, was the strongest. 

The point of the question was either ignored or 
not understood, but so far as it referred to the 
absence of Farlialnentary ekntrol and responsibility 
over the Sdcrelary of State’s octibns, Lord George 
Hamilton thought that tbe question contained a 
reffBCtion on the unlimited powers that he possess- 
'ed and promptly replied tdiat he was nr>t an atitocmt 
and was surroundea by a council. And Mr. Caine’s 
remark that he selected his own council was 
protested against with the remark that the coun- 
cilors were absolutely independent. Sir Charles 
'Dilke pot another aspect of the question befcire 
the Indian Bftinister vts., the omission of India in 
connexion with a proposal by Government for the 
repreMntation of colonies in an Imperial Council 
for discussing tbe larger affairs of the Empire and 
pointed out the injustice of the course when India 
contributed ^414,000 annually for the Naval 
expenditure of the British Empire while the 
British Empire boasted of a colonial contribution 
of as tbe result of the Colonial Conference. 

Beferring to this and more especially to the fact 
that in spite df the Viceroy’s protest, tbe increase 
of Ibe pay of the British scddier at the cost of India 
MiStyesolved apon:and put forth before the House 
of-Commons as a settled affair, Sir Charltw Dilke 

ihal ff the salary* of the Soorstary of Slate 
bad been borne on estimates tbe papers would have been 


seen and the ot ©sbmoni wonld have been 

enabled to dlsonss upon the Appropriation BUI In Auguftt 
the bearing on :the terms of serrioe in tee British army of 
opinion constantly and consistently expressed by the 
Indian Government. 

The division on onr resolotlon was most favourable. In 
the 119 of tee Government Majority there were no 
Liberals. Only two Liberals walked out ; and tiie 45, or 
witik Tellers 47, of tbe Minority were in fsct tbe entire 
Liberal ^rty present in the Mouse. Tbe Irish members, 
according to their custom of this session, took no part in 
the division, with the exception of two who are at odds 
with their own party ; and had the Irish members voted, 
the Government Majority would have been very sraall 
indeed. 

Ifdia is nowhere in the British Empire although 
Lswd Onslow referred to it as an ** firopire^wilhin 
the Empire.” 


COSMOPOLITAN ART. 

There is no more fundamental fallacy than to 
suppose that art should be something cosmo- 
politart, knowing neither age nor country,” says 
Mr. Selwyn Image in friendly’ dispute with 
Mr. Lewis Friday in the Art Journal for December. 

Art is a language of wider than national com- 
prehension, and seems, therefore, just the one 
form of expression which can and should be^cosmu- 
politan,” replies Mr. Day. “ 1 don’t contend that 
art should know neither age nor country, or 
that what m native to one country is equally pro- 
per to another. The point on which we differ is 
whether there be not much that is foreign whicii 
we may assimilate, and still be Britons. May one 
not claim to be a citizen of the world and yet be 
most at home by one’s own fireside ? A Londoner 
may very likely be more at home at Peckbam than 
at Pekin, but that does not imply that his range of 
vision should end with tbe postal radius. Your 
argument seems to me not to allow the poor cili* 
zen of the world at home,” 

“ I am sore,” explains Mr. Image, ** when he is 
full-fledged, a man may assimilate much that is 
foreign and still be ti Briton. But seeing that 
every nation’s art is based on, and differentiated 
by, certain national characteristics, I would have 
students wholly taught and thoroughly grounded 
in these first. I mean Englishmen in English 
traditions, Frenchmen in French traditions, and so 
on. Foreigners may give us certain finishing touches, 
they cannot lay for us a sound basis. I am think* 
ing particularly at the moment of students. As 
soon as these are masters of their craft I am vaost 
ready to allow %ey would do well to study foreign 
products, eo elien a product as Japanese 

art. But let a man know bis own country 
be is off galavanting abroad.^ 
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INDIAN POVERTY. 

Sir yrillism Wedderburn, the well-known friend 
of India, pleads in the columns of the Simher^ a 
liberal weekly, for a scientific diagnosis of Indian 
poverty according to the methods adopted by 
Mr. Charles Booth, the well-known Salvationist 
and Mr. Bowntree who recently published an 
important book on the condition of the people of 
York, 

In the House of Commons debate last February 
on the Poverty of India, Lord George Hamilton 
put forward a comparison which suggesta import- 
ant consequences. He compared the condition of 
India, as regards extremes of wealth and poverty, 
to that of London ; referring as follows to Mr. 
Charles Booth as his authority regarding London: — 

The result, of his (Mr. Booth’s) investigations, minute 
and elaborate, was that he estimated not less than 30 
per cent, of the population of this great city were in a 
condition equivalent to pauperism. So it is that . . . 
you have a community in the aggregate wealthy and 
increasing in prosperity and all the outward attributes of 
material wealth, and yet at the same time inside that 
community there may be a dense mass of poverty. And 
such, 1 believe, to be the condition of India, I believe we 
have, on the whole, improved substantially the condi- 
tion ; but there is still a dense mass Of poverty, which 
let us do all we can to mitigate and relieve. 

The comparison, says Sir William, is a highly 
suggestive«t;!dne, and I ask Lord George Hamilton 
to carry hid argument to its legitimate conclusi^s. 
His point isAhat in sounding the depths of poverty, 
aggregate '^gures and general averages are of little 
value. Thus London has a high average of wealth, 
but this does not prevent 30 per cent, of the 
population being in a condition equivalent to pau- 
perism. And the same reasoning holds good for 
India. Lord George claims that the general con- 
dition of India has improved. That may— or it 
may not — be true. But supposing it to be true, 
the fact is of little value as a measure of the co- 
existing poverty. The highest average income 
claimed for the Indian population is about two 
pence a day. Below this line there admittedly 
exists “ a dense mass of poverty, which represents 
millions on the verge of starvation ; but the true 
extent and depth of this dense mass of poverty 
will not be known until we have detailed local in- 
vestigation like that conducted by Mr. Booth. 

Sir William Wedderburn very pertinently asks: 
I^rdOeorge Hamilton noognises the merits of Mr, Booth’s 
scientific methods, Why will he not permit their applica- 
tion to India 1 He hai rnfesd to do so, not once, but 
many times. What are bis reaeoiis 7 He admits that social 
refongers were ** startled ” by tbe revelations contained 
io Hr. Booth’s book bn London. Much more would they he 
startled by the ?a^ brought to light if he would permit 


similar economic enquiries to be made.lw||idlii,Sach enq^ 
ries.were found necessary in Lood^ lli^gh their peO]^^ 
rarely die of hunger in the streeilii^ Much more necessary 
mast we hold them to be io Imffa^h^ dnrihg the last 
famine (of 1900) l,25O,OO0^pMSDas died from starvation ; 
especially when we realise the astounding fact that 
these unhappy people died within sight of abundant food 
in the bazaars, at uioderaCe prices which they werb too 
poor to pm chase ; '^OmAfa-preesnmuntur contra apolia- 
torem"; or, as the text books pat it: ‘’In all cases In wbicb 
a party, having the i eduction of the best evidence i|) bis 
power refuses to produce it, a presumption arises that if 
produced ir would be unfavourable to him.” If, therefore, 
the Indian authorities refuse to pr9duce the best evidence 
obtainable by scientific methods, regaiding the condi- 
tion of the Indian workers,, it must be inferred that this 
evidence would be unfavourable— if not fatal— to their 
claim, so untiringly put forward to exclusive knowledge 
and supreme administrative success, 

The demand on behalf of the public for this evidence has 
been persi>tent, and the challenge to produce it has been 
formal and authoritative ; but Lord George Hamilton has 
remained obdurate. Year after year, in the House of Com- 
mons, a motion asking for a detailed economic enquiry 
in a few typical Indian villages has been brought forward 
by tnembeis interested in the ryot’s fate ; bat on each 
occasion he has called up his big.party battalions and 
compelled the House of Commons to declare that more 
light shall not be thrown on this dark subject, and 
that the British public, though in the position of trustees 
must remain ignorant regarding the true condition of the 
Indian cultivaior and the cames of his ruin. 

But the British public have been deeply stirred 
by the horrors of recurring Indian famines ; and 
are not prepared to acquiesce in such a flagrant 
neglect of duty. According!}’ the Indian Famine 
Union has been formed oA an economio and 
philanthropic basis, having for its special object to 
investigate the causes of Indian famine mortality 
and to promote possible means of prevention. The 
first step was to seek trustworthy information 
regarding the elementary facts of the case, and 
with that object in view the following resolution 
w'BS passed : — 

That looking to the wide divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the economio condition of the Indian cultivator and 
the causes of his difficulties a memorial be pre^red 
asking the Secretary of Slate for India to caese a 
detailed enquiry to be carried out in selected typical 
villages in each of the Provinces affected by the famine, 
with a view to ascertain the actual condition of the 
cultivator and to suggest means by which be may be 
enabled belter to withstand the attacks of famine. 

In accordance with this resolution a inliBOfrial 
was framed, setting forth briefly the grounds for 
which the enquiry was desired ; and this fuetnoHM 
was signed by a large number of the most loflueiir^ 
tial persons in the United Kingdom, inoittdiug ilMl 
highest dignitaries of the Church, beadedb; 
Archbishop of Canterbury and tbo ; 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

Houses of Parliament of all shadee^^'Ufe^ ^jlHMi 
opinion, retired Indian officUdSy 
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who had held the h^hest offices under the Crown, 
heads of colleges, literary men and women of 
distinction, mayors and provosts of towns, chatr> 
nscn of county councils, and presidents of cham- 
bers of commerce. There could hardly be a more 
representative body of memorialists. And what 
dhey^, asked for was MMiseUiHig esvsy «nd simple. 
Jhey only priced . the Goveniinent of India, 

‘ with its vast and costly official machinery, to do 
[ for a few small Indian villages, what Messrs. 
Booth and llowntree have accomplished single- 
handed for London and York, at their owi;; 
expense. 

It seems almost incredible that such a request, 
so made, should be refused. Bui so it is. And the 
refusal is the more remarkable on account of the 
surprising circumstances by which it was attended ; 
fop the Indian Famine Union proposed to 
present their memorial by inuMM^of a deputation, 
to be introdiic.ed by an ex-Viceroy of India, and 
Lord George Hamilton agreed to receive this 
depuation ; but at the last moment lie withdrew 
his consent, so that the Union had no opportunity 
of personally supporting their memorial, and 
answering any objections that might be raised to 
the proposed enquiry. Why does the Secretary of 
State shrink from this enquiry ? So alarmed does 
he appear to be at tbq idea of scientific investiga- 
tion that he shuts his ears, and will not even listen 
to the arguments i^ support of it. He admits the 
** dense m^s of povevty,'’ he admits the one and a 
quarter million deaths from famine: be admits the 
analogy of the London poor, and , the efficacy of 
Mr. Booth’s methods. Why then will he not 
allow the same tests to be appjied in India? 

When Lord George Hamilton refused to receive 
the deputation, the memorial was forwarded to the 
India Office by hand ; and shortly afterwards an 
important public Conference was held at the 
Hall, Farringdon Street, under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Famine Union, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney being in the chair. On that occasion 
the following resolution was moved by the Mar- 
quis of Bipon, seconded by Lord Hobhouse, and 
{Copied unanimously 

This Conference deplore:* the continued - prevalence of 
famine, fibroughont vast regions in India, the permanent 
poverty of great masses of the people, the widespread 
tadebtedness of the agricultaral population, and the lack 
of* precise offi^al information regarding jibe foundation 
causes of agrionitoral distress, and is of opinion that it is 
argeotly neoewiary that detailed local enquiry should be 
ihade into the economic conditions of typical villages in 
'mbfi Famine areas, with a view to ascertaining the fact 
Wbicb preventive as well as remedial measures suited 
^ the velldmis provinces may be safely based. 

' together with othSrs on irriga- 

batiks, techuical' education, etc., 

L- 


was serft to the Secretary of State, who forwarded 
it for report to the Viceroy in Council ; and we 
now have the reply of the Government of India. 
The despatch is a remarkable one. The Govern- 
ment of India seem to have been greatly agitated 
by the request for definite information, and the 
objectiena they raise are somewhat aelf-contra- 
^tory. They consider that the proposed village 
inquiry is “ earnestly to be deprecated ” ; that the 
results “ would be misleading and even harmful ; ” 
that to carry out such an investigation would be 
‘*well nigh impossible ; ''that it would be intensely 
resented by the people ; that it would create hopes 
impossitJe to realise ; that typical villages cannot 
be selpcted ; and that the enquiry would be too 
great a burden for over-woHied offioiais. More- 
over th^y think that snch a village enquiry is 
“ superfluous,” becau'^e they possess an extensive 
machinery for the collection of general statistics, 
and they consider the enquiries so made “ over 
largo areas simultaneously furnish a far jiister and 
more adequate representation of the condition of 
the people, as a whote than could result from any 
detailed inquisition into the circumstances of a 
few individual households or villages." ' From this 
it appears that the Governmetit of India hold by 
what is known as the extensive," as apposed to 
the “intensive” method of enquiry; and that 
they have not taken to heart Lord George Hamil- 
ton's teaching as to the futility of general averages 
as a« measure of pauperism.. They altogether 
misapprehend the object we have in view. We 
are not at present asking for general statistics, 
however valuable regarding “ the condition of the 
people as a whole,” We want to know the con- 
crete facts regarding the. debt-crushed famine- 
stricken ryot, and the causes of his ruin. We 
have a very sick man to deni with, and we ask for 
a scientific diagnosis of his particular case-rnot 
for a general report on the health of the province. 

What was^ the method followed- by Messrs. 
Booth and Bowntree? This is how Mr. Bowu- 
Iree describes it in his book “ Poverty •” ; — 

At the outset I had to decide whether to collect 
information on the '’extensive” method or on the . in- 
tensive.” In other words, the choice lay between 
gathering together and analysing such statistics regard- 
ing towns in the United Kingdom as were to be found 
in Government returns, reports by medical officers of 
health, the records of the v/trious branches of the Charity 
Organisation, etc, or studying in detail the oondiMons 
of a single typical town. A very little enquiry sufficed 
to show that any picture of the condition pf .the working 
classes of provincial England based on the former 
method would be very incomplete and of doubtful service. 

Accordingly he degpled to follow in the steps of 
Mr. Booth, and seT^tipg York as a typical pro- 
vincial town, he undertook a house-to-house 
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inquisition extending to the whole working class 
population. He thus obtained the facts regarding 
the housing, occupation,- earnings, and expenditure 
of every wage-earning family in York ; these 
particulars, obtained during the autumn of 1899, 
extending to 11,560 families living in 888 streets, 
and comprising a population of 46,754. He went 
into the question of diet, obtaining exact infor- 
mation regarding the quantity, cliaracter, and 
cost of the food consumed, and determining the 
minimum' sum nece.*>8ary to maintain families of 
various sixes in a state of physical efficierTcy. He 
further analysed the causes to which their poverty 
was due. From the facts* thus collected ^e was 
able to establish a true measure of existing pogerty, 
and to estimate how much of it was due to in- 
sufficiency of income, and how much to improvi- 
dence ; also, how many families were sunk in a 
poverty So deep that their meiiihers- suffered from 
a chronic insufficiency of fobd and clothing, and 
how far this led to physical deterioration and a 
high dealh-rate. 

This is the sort of enquiry needed in the famine- 
haunted villages of India. Tlie Government of 
India say that to carry out such an enquiry would 
be well-nigh impossible; and that they c^irinot 
select typical villages. If so, how is it that^ under 
their orders, Mr. Thorburn, late Financial Com- 
missioner, recently carried out such an enquiry, 
holding by holding, in typical groups of villages 
in the Western Punjab ? They say that the 
results of such an enquiry would be “ mislead- 
ing.” If so, why did the\ accefit iMr. Tliorburn^s 
conclusions as the basis of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act of 1900.^ Again, they plead 
inability on the ground of overwork. But 
they seem to have forgotten that Mr. Thorburn s 
enquiry, which (like Mr. Booth’s), was minute and 
elaborate, was completed within six monliis, and 
involved an extra expense of only .£800, although 
his operations extended to no fewer than 742 
villages. Finally, the Government of India can 
hardly be serious in alleging that the Indian culti- 
vator will resent an ertquiry which will create Iiope 
in his despairing heart. Sir Antony Mac Dotinell, 
in his Famine report, tells us that “ there is no 
greater evil than the depresMon ot the people,” 
and in the fore-front of his recommendation he 
places the maxim, “ Put heart into the people.” 
The Indian ryot expects but little ; his hopes are 
not high ; but tliere is no reason why those hopes 
should be disappointed if the Government of India 
will only put away their baseless fears, abandon 
the plea of impotencyt and welcome those methods 
by means of which ia scientific di^nosis may be 
secured, ami suitable remedies applied. 


ECONOMIC LESSONS OF INDIAN MONSOONS. 


Among the articles of interest to India in the 
January number of the yisialic QuarUriff is, one on 
* ‘The Monsoon of 1902 : Its economic lessors," 
from an Indian correspondent. After referring to 
the fickleness of monsoons in the past, the Wfiter 
predicts that since nothing in nature can stand still, 
a new stage has arrived in the evolution Of the 
Indian monsoon, and that during the next, hundred 
year-8 or so the rainfall may gradually become 11101*6 
and more scanty, and finally become a negligible 
quantity and cease altogether. The writer remarks : 

Whatever may be the fate of Ihdia in the near 
or distant future, it may, perhaps, be nut alto- 
gether fruitless at this stnge to study the statistics 
of rainfall for as many years past as it may' be poitsi- 
ble to obtain them, bnd to see whether the average 
rainfall of the country is increasing or diminishing 
every year, or is stationary. Unfortunately, 
the figures for such'a study have not been publish- 
ed, 80 far as I know. My suggestion is that the 
statistics of rainfall of some important rain stations 
in Jiidio, like Bombay, Poona, Abmedabad, Jubbiil- 
pt)re, Allahabad, Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, 
Colombo, Kangoon, and some others, may be 
collected for the last hundred years, if possible, 
and the average of decades taken for the purpose 
of comparison. No barm can be done by their 
publication, while— if the statistics be such that 
some general deductions may be drawn from them 
— some good might result. 

The element of uncertainty in an Indian mon- 
soon, us \vt41 as in the winter rains of India, is, if 
anything, increasing every year ; and the student 
of Indian economics will, I think, agree with me 
in saying that, wdiere Nature is'so capricious in 
her dislribulion of rainfall, the task of the Govern- 
ment of India to bring happiness and prosperity 
to the masses of this country, wdio are poor agri- 
culturists and labourers on the field, is likewise 
becoming increasingly difficult every year. 

The one lesson, then, we have to learn from our 
recent experience of Indian monsoons is that any- 
tliing like confidence in riur estimate of rainfall in 
future years should be avoided. Some people talk 
complacently of cycle.s of fat and lean year?, but 
our recent experience does not lend much support 
to this view of mathematical precision, and he 
must indeed be a bold man who can say w*it6 eon^ ' 
Hdence what the next year would be like, iM>t,td 
take a longer view. If these premises be eprj'bOt) 
it would seem tube the obvious dutyof'l&r;" 
Government and the public of this country^MlbllPf^Or 
band their resources, and to be prepared 
contingencies, and a few remarks upon tli» 
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economic situation, its faults (if an^^), and their 
reme4ies, would, perhaps, not be out of place. 

Extensive Irrigation is advocated as the first re- 
Kijedy. And, first, since India is essentially an 
agricultural country, where nearly four-firths of 
the total population have to depend solely upon 
s«gripulture for bare existence, it will be obvious 
ethat the encouragement and improvement of agri- 
culture should be^the first duty of the Govern- 
ment. It is needless to point out that, in a 
country where the periodical monsoon and the 
winter rains cannot be depended upon, irrigation 
must be the chief item in tlie programme of public 
works. Now, in India there are many valuable 
irrigation w'orks. . In fact, India baa something 
to be proud of in this respect, for her irrigation 
officers have not only served India, but have p,Uo 
served other countries, and notably Egypt, where 
the name of that distinguished engineer, 
Mr. Willcocks, will doubtless long be remember- 
ed. But it cannot be denied that much yet re> 
mains to be done.> The extent of land for which 
irrigation is available at present is calculated to be 
approximately 20,000,000 acres, while the total 
acreage of land in India which could be cultivated 
is believed to be s<ime where near 1,000,000,000 
acres. Roughly speaking, the proportion is 
as 1 to 50. It would seem, therefore, that 
irrigated land is as yet a mere fraction of the 
hum which for agricultural purposes would have to 
depend totally upon the rain. Lord Curzon, with 
bis usual administrative foresight, has ordered a 
Commission to report upon the whole question of 
irrigation, and there is very little doubt the Cum- 
misaion will recommend a more extended use of 
irrigation, involving some large w'orks and a great 
ootmy of mopey,\vhen the real difficulty will be the 
usual one of finding money. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that, taking large and small irrigation works 
in lifo, the net profit on the outlay is well over 
g per cent, per annum according to the latest official 
reports, — an achievement of wliicb the Govenunent 
may well ^ proud, considering the general poverty 
^ the country. If, tbeiefore, there be no sur- 
plus available out of the annual Indian revenues 
to meet a capital outlay, let us hope the Govern- 
menfe*vvill see' their way to borrowing the money in 
the open market at the cheapest rate, and start neiw 
woritf at an , early ^date, which may prove not ordy 
profcednve and prMuctive, but also be the means 
ctfjeoipioyniaBt of tlioosands of people who may be 
w^k (^ing to the. present depressed state of 
Agrieti^ee. H we are going to have a succession 
^ ^^aam |p future —and there is no saying 
for us-r-irrigation seems to hold 
oi averting a serious econo- 


mic crisis in the future history of the country. We 
have the history of Egypt to encourage us in the 
belief that with extended irrigation will come 
increased prosperity to the country. It hat been 
argued in certain quarters that because there are 
no perennial streams or rivers in certain parts of 
India, or because the lands are high and the sources 
of water at a considerably lower level, therefore 
those parts cannot be irrigated. ^ These are matters 
for irrigation experts to decide, and the Commission 
appointed by Lord Curzin will doubtless^ take 
them into consideration. It may be permissible, 
however, for a non-expert to refer in this place 
to the Kazusa ** system of boring for deep wells 
in Japan, as described by Mr. Norman in a recent 
publication, and to the experiments of Mr. Chatter- 
ton, of the Madras School of Arts, t6 utilize, by a 
pump worked by a small oil-engine, the almost unli- 
mited supplies of sub-soil water by enlarging and 
deepening existing wells in the country. I may 
also refer here to the ingenious idea, which is of 
American birth,! believe, of utilizing the 'heat 
of the sun for motive power to., work * the 
irrigation machinery — a solar motor, in fact, 
bty which the rays of the sun are reflected 
froi^ a series of powerful mirrors upon a metal 
cylinder filled with water, and the steam thus 
generated in the cylinder is utilized for work- 
ing the irrigation machinery. According to a recent 
account, a solar motor has been actually set up and 
experimented upon in California but with what 
practical results I do not know. If the idea be of 
any praQtical value, India is just the place where 
the .solar motor should be tried, the heat of the sun 
here being very great, and often phenomenal, 
while it will coat nothing. 

Next to irrigation, as being the means of 
improving and encouraging agriculture, comes 
the question of railway ^mstruction in India. 
That railways have a most important share 
in the ecoiiomiji development of any country 
can scarcely Ifi) disputed, and it would be 
churlish to deny that India has benefited by her 
railways. I have very little doubt that the 
25,000 miles of railway which exist in India to-day, 
and Which promise tp ^)^ 30,000 miles in the 

course of a deqodBf kcyg bbCh the means ot deve- 
loping the many tresf^liiifs of the country, of foster- 
ing Its trade and Mlmlture, of increasing, its 
military strength, or t&lKnting the wdfst terrors 
of famine by the timely Al^tribution of food in 
famine Cfeas, and last, but least, of a general 
education for the people, ‘ apart from the mere 
facilities of travelHiir railways must give to 
any coptitry, Butf^jiifQrtunetely, these' Indian 
railways, witb a etOe|^ons, baye not so 
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fai* proved to be euccessFul commercial undertak- 
ings, but, on I he contrary, have been worked at a 
great loss, and in that limited sense may be consi- 
dered to be a burden to the general taX'payer. It 
is an index, I think, of the general poverty of the 
country that railways do not pay in India. From 
statistics published by the G-overnraent, it seems 
that the total capital outlay on the Indian rail- 
ways from the date of their first construction in 
1848 up to the year 1900 was over ^138,000,000, 
while the total loss in working them exceeded 
£26,000,000 within the same period, taking the 
rupee at its present value of Its. 15 to the sove- 
reign. These figures cannot be considered ^satis- 
factory, and suggest haste and a want of grasp in 
manipulating finance, though it is fair to state 
that the Government of Lord Curzon cannot be 
held responsible for any mistakes made by previous 
Governments. The railway earnings of the cur- 
rent year (1902) for the first six months are 
half acrore of rupees behind those of the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, while 
the current annual loss in working the lines 
is estimated in round numbers at a crore a 
year for years past, and it is difficult to say when 
this annual deficit will stop. If, therefore, the 
railways have proved to be an economic gain in 
various ways, as previously described, they have 
also proved to be an economic loss in hard money, 
and the question immediately before us is whether 
the construction of railways should be carried on 
with the same feverish haste in the future as in 
the past, regardless of what they cost or what 
they earn. A great many of these railways, es- 
pecially in Upper India facing Afghanistan, are 
strategic railways built primarily for the defence 
of the Indian Empire, and as long as military con- 
siderations prevailed their construction was justifi- 
able, for the first duty of a community evidently 
must be self-preservation. But it would seem 
that the limit is reached, or very nearly reached, 
of strategic railways, and the Government would 
do well to pay particular attention to the purely 
commercial aspect of these undertakings, and to 
desist from building any lines nob likely to pay in the 
commercial sense. In the future economic develop- 
ment of India, irrigationSnust take precedence of 
railways, for, while the former means an increased 
production of food, the latter would probably 
mean a financial burden on the country, and 
would retard progress instead of accelerating it. 
To give railways to India in her present state of 
health is like giving a sick man rich food which 
he cannot digest. For if the people die from want 
of food, as they have lately, and if agriculture 
should suffer from want of water, as it doubtless 
kas lately, the railways, it would seem, will have 


little to carry as passengers or stores, and must 
suffer in their turn fruui want of traffic. At the 
same time, it seems very desirable that the Govern- 
ment should offer every facility and inducement 
to capitalists to build new lines at liberal terms 
short of any guaranteed interest on the outlay. 
What the Government cannot do themselves Jet 
the public do, and let a dog-in-the-manger policy 
be avoided. The question of {fniajl gauge feeder 
railways to bring traffic to the main trunks is one 
of some importance to the country in its present 
condition, and the general opinion seems to be that 
such railways will pay commercially if judiciously 
selected ; but for such consummation it is necessary 
that the Government should avoid all reticence or 
mystery, and should publish the results of surveys, 
the pri)bable cost, the probable earnings, the terms, 
and other matters of interest, to the would-be 
investor, or it is certain he will not come forw’ard 
with his purse. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 


“ The Indian Famine Union” forms the subject 
of an Editorial note in the Imperial Argm and the 
following comments speak for themselves : 

What is wanted is an accurate knowledge of special facts 
and special conditions such as can only be obtained by 
some such definite and localised inquiry. It would seem to 
be a .simple matter for the India Office to institute such an 
inquiry, without which it will be impossible to arrive at 
the truth or otherwise of the Union’s persistent con- 
tention that poverty is the chief cause of Indian famine, 
and that the native cultivators have been sinking deeper 
of late years into a condition of poveity that is fast be- 
coming chronic and hopeless. Why is it that this 
demand for an inquiry is. with equal persistence, set 
aside by the India Office? Is it because it fears the 
facts ? 


The Editor then goes on to observe ; — 

Whatever answer time and proper investigation may 
rive totlie pjobleni raised by the Indian Famine Union, 
here can bo no doubt that, in the meantime, the whole 
luestionof Indian expenditure should be thoroughly 
eviewed in the light of what we know of piesenb condi- 
ions in India. We know quite enough as it is, without 
ipecial inquiry, to realise the iniquity of spending a 
'uoee more tiian can be helped of Indian money outside 
he country or in unproductive ways within it. Acorres- 
)ondentof the Liverpool Post, in a communicatidh to 
hat paper last month, remarks upon the fact that 
‘ Indian expenditure is nob always exclusively governed 
)y Indian considerations.” The greater part or the 
ncreased expenditure in recent years, he pointe out^ 
’.ills under these heads, a fact which he thinks D6l^ 
)ut his statement that “ Indian interests are often shh* 
irdinated to considerations of Imperial expansion, Brittehi 
commerce, and the European services, ^ Theie 
ittle question that many economies might and shOh)^ 
)e practised under each of these heads, and that, ^ lom 
jresent policy, an altogether unwarrantable bardbh li 
placed on the shoulders of the Indian tax-payer. 
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text of the Speech s— 

"Site ifioh^f MO 10 I<oodoo Hia Majesty, King 
mwaed tlL King of England, Emperor of India, 
inveateii with the Crown and Sceptre of the 

jSngliah kings. Only a few representatives of the 
Empir^had the good fortune to be present 
at the ceremony. To-day His Majesty has, by 
hia Boyal favour, afforded an opportunity to all his 
Indian, people to take part in similar rejoicings and 
here a^ elsewhere throughout India are gathered 
together, in honour of the event, the Princes and 
^iefa and nobles, who are the pillars of the 
Throne ; the European and Indian officials, w’ho 
conduct hia administration with an integrity and 
devotion beyond compare ; the army, British and 
Native, which with such pre-eminent bravery de- 
fends his frontiers and lights his ; and the 
vast body of the loyal inhabitants of India of all 
races who, amid a thousand varieties of circum- 
stance and feeling and custom, are united in their 
spontaneous allegiance to the Imperial Crown, It 
was with the special object of thus solemnising 
his Coronation in India that His Majesty command- 
^ me, as his Viceroy, to convene this great Dur- 
bar, and it is to signify the supreme value that he 
att^hea to the occasion that he has honoured us 
by deputing his own brother, His Boyal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught, to join in this celebration. 
It is 26 years since, on the anniversary of this day, 
in this city of Imperial memories and traditions, 
and on this very spot, Queen Victoria was pro- 
daimed the first Empress ol^ India. That act was 
a vindication of her profound interest in her Indian 
Bubieots, and of the accomplished unity of her 
Indian dominions under the paramountcy of the 
British Crown. To-day, a quarter of a century 
that Empire is not less, but more united. 
The * Sovereign, to whom we are met to render 
/homage, is not less dear to his Indian people, for 
they have seen his features and beard his voice. He 

has succeeded to a Throne not only the most illus- 
trious but the most stable in the world ; and ill-in- 
formed would be the critic who would deny that not 
the least of the bases of its security — nay I think, the 
princip^ condition of its strength— is the posses- 
ion of the Indian Empire and the faithful attach- 
laent and service of His Majesty's Indian people. 
Bioh in her ancient tiWitions, India is also rich in 
the loyslty which has been kindled anew in her 
^mid the crowd of noble suitors 


cn ta fT wv. — - — — 

liBoltoonghaU the centuries have sought her 
nbA has given it only to the one who has 




also gained her trust JfjCwhere else^ world 
would such a spectacle be posstbJe # ttet which 
witness here to-day. X dd iiotfS|^k of this 
great and imposing as I 

believe it to be. 1 referjo that ^fak»i 4bU gather- 
ing symbolises and those to whose foelif^s it gives 
expression. , Over one hundred rulers of sef^arate 
States, wiidse united population amounts to 60 
niilliona of people, and whose territories extend 
over 55 degrees of longitude, have come here to 
testify their allegiance to their common Sovereign. 
We greatly esteem the sentiments of loyalty that 
have brought them to Delhi from such great dis- 
tances and often at considerable sacrifice, and I 
sbaU presently be honoured by receiving from their 
own lips their message of personal congratulation 
to the King. The officers and soldiers present are 
drawn from a force in India of nearly 230,000 
men, whose pride it is that they are the King’s 
Army. I'he leaders of Indian Society, official and 
non-official, who are here, are the mouth- pieces of 
a community of over 230 million souls. In spirit, 
therefore, and one may almost say, through their 
rulers and deputies in person, there is represented 
in this arena nearly one fifth of the entire human 
race. All are animated by a single feeling, and all 
bow before a single Throne ; and should it be asked 
how it is that any one sentiment can draw together 
these vast and scattered forces and make them one, 
the answer is that loyalty to the Sovereign is 
synonymous with confidence in the equity and 
benignity of bis rule. It is not merely the expres- 
sion of an emotion, but the record of an experience 
and the declaration of a belief, for to the majority 
of these millions the King's Government has given 
freedom from invasion and anarchy ; to others it 
has guaranteed their rights and privileges ; to others 
it opens ever-widening avenues of honourable 
employment; to the masses it dispenses mercy in 
the hour of suffering, and td all it endeavours to 
give equal justice, immunity from oppression, and 
the blessings'of enlightenment and peace. To have 
won such a dominion is a great achievement, to bold 
it by fair and righteous dealing is a greater ; to weld 
it by prudent statesmanship into a single and com- 
pact whole, will be, and is, the greatest of all. 

Such are the ideas and aims that are embodied 
in the summoning of this Coronation Durbar. It 
is now my duty to read to you the gracious message 
which His Majesty hatf desired me to convey to 
his Indian people 

“ It gives me much pleasure to send a message of greet- 
ing to my Indian people on the solemn occasion when 
they are celebrating my Ooronatlon. Only a small num- 
ber of the Indian princes and representatives were able 
to be present at the eas^ony which took place in 
and 1 aocor^ngly instmeted my Vlooroy and Governo 
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CMneraii^jlia A gr«At Durbar at Delhi in order to 
afford Indian Princes, Chiefs 

and W jbffioiale of my Government, to 

Bince my 

visit tb' lflTOlti 19751 nave regarded that country and 
its pooptas wUti deep affection, and I am conscious of 
their earii|ait"4Uid loyal devotion to my house and Throne. 
During years many evideuoes of their attachment 
have reached me, and my Indian troops have rendered 
conapicuons services In the wars and victories of my 
Bmpire* 1 confidently hope that my beloved son the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess of Wales may, before long, be 
able to see a country which 1 have, al ways desired that they 
should see, and which they are equally anxious to visit. 
Gladly would I have come to India upon this eventful 
occasion myself had this been found possible. 1 have 
however, sent my dear brother, the Duke qf Con- 
naught, who is already so well-known in India, in 
order that my family may be represented a? the 
ceremony held to celebrate my Coronation. My 
desire, since 1 succeeded to the Throne of my revered 
mother, the late Queen Victotia, the first Empress 
of India, has been to maintain unimpaired the 
same principles of humane and equitable administration 
which secured for her, in so wonderful a degree, the vener- 
ation and affection of her Indun subjects. To all niy 
feudatories and subjects tbrougliout India I renew the 
assurance of my regard for their liberties, of respect for 
their dignities and rights, of interest in their advance- 
ment, and of devotion to their welfate, which are the 
supreme aim and object of my rule, and which, under 
the blessing of Almighty God, will lead to the increasing 
prosperity of my Indian Empire and the greater happi- 
ness of its people.” 

The Viceroy continued ; — Princes and peoples 
of India, — these are the words of the sovereign 
whose Coronation we are assembled to celebrate. 
They provide a stimulus and an inspiration to the 
otficers who serve him, and they breathe the les- 
sons of magnanimity and good will to all. To 
those of us who, like my colleagues and myself, are 
the direct instrument of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they suggest the spirit that should guide 
our conduct and infuse our administration. Never 
was there a time when we were more desirous that 
that Administration should be characterised by 
generosity and lenience. Those who have suffered 
much, deserve much, and those w ho have wrought 
well, deserve well. The Princes of India have 
offered us their soldiers and their own sw'ords in 
the recent campaigns of the Empire, and in other 
struggles, such as those against drought and fa- 
mine, they have conducted themselves with equal 
gallantry and credit. It is difficult to give to them 
more than they already enjoy, and impossible to 
add to a security whose inviolability is beyond 
dispute. Nevertheless, it has been a pleasure to 
us to propose that Government shall cease to exact 
any iritersEst for a period of three years upon all 
loans that have been made or guaranteed by the 
Government of India to Native States in connec- 
tion with the last famine. We hope that this bene- 
faction may be acceptable to those to whom it is 


offered. Other and more numero^ .qlwses there | 
are in this great country to whom we wduld gladly ! 
extend, and to whom we hope before, long to he 
in a position to announce relief. In t1i5 of 
a financial year it is not always expedient (p make 
announcements or easy to frame calculations. If, 
however, the present conditions continue, and if, 
as we have good reason to believe, we have enw* 
ed upon a period of prosperity in Indian finance, 
then I trust that these early years of His Maje^ 
tyh reign may not pass by without the Government 
of India being able to demonstrate their feelings 
of sympathy and regard for the Indian population 
by measures of financial relief which their’ patient 
and loyal conduct in years of depression and distress 
renders it specially gratifying to me to contemplate. 

I need not now refer to other acts of consideration 
or favour which we have associated with the 
present occasion, since they are recorded elsewhere ; 
but it is my privilege to inake the announcement 
to the officers of the army that henceforward the 
name of the Indian Staff Corps will cease to exist, 
and that they will belong to the single and homo- 
geneous Indian Army of the King. 

Princes and peoples,— If we turn our gaze for a 
moment to the future, a great development appears 
with little doubt to lie before this country. 

There is no Indian problem, be it of population, or edu* 
cation, or laboar, or subsistence, which it is not in the 
power of statesmanship to solve ; and the solution of 
many is even now proceeding before our eyes. If the 
combined arms of Great Britain and India can secure 
continued peace upon our borders, if unity prevails with- 
in them between Princes and people, between European 
and Indian, and between rulers and ruled ; and if the 
seasons fail not in their bounty, then nothing can arrest 
the march of progress. The India of the future will, 
under Providence, not be an India of diminishing plenty, 
of empty prospect, or of justifiable discontent, but one 
of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of increas- 
ing prosperity, and of more widely distributed comfort 
and wealth. I have faith in the conscience and the pur- 
pose of my own country, and I believe in the almost 
illimitable capacities of this but under no other condi- 
tions can this future be realised than by the unchal- 
lenged supremacy of the paramount Power, and under no 
other controlling authority is this capable of being 
maintained than that of the British Crown. 

And now 1 will bring these remarks to a close. It is 
my earnest hope that this great assemblage may long be 
remembered by the peoples of India as having brought 
them into contact, at a moment of great solemnity, 
the personality and the sentiments of their Sovereign. ] 
hope that its memories will be those of happiness ani 
rejoicing, and that the reign of King Edward' Vll, M 
auspiciously begun, will live in the hearts of its paOp3^ 
We pray that under the blessing of the Almighty Rul# 
of the Universe, his Sovereignty and power may 
long years ; that the well-being of his subjects may; 
from day to day ; that the administration of bia^dnl 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue ; and 
security and beneficence of his dominion may abdlriOPgill 
evet. Long live the King-Emperor of ladla. 
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f THE A6A KHAH ON INDIAN MOSLEMS- 

^ following is the Full text of the speech 
^ ered by H. H. Aga Khan as President of the 
Ittbammadan Educational Conference which held 
Ite sittings at Delhi in the last ^^eek of December. 

We are undertaking a formidable tauk when we 
atttftipt to correct and remodel the ideals of our 
people. But for the task before us, we Indian 
Massalmans possess many advantages ; we have the 
advantage of living under a Government which ad> 
miiusters justice evenly between rich and poor and 
persons of different creeds and class ; in the 
aesaiid^laoe, we enjoy complete freedom to devise 
the amelioration of our people. We 
ye no reason to fear that our deliberations will 
abruptly closed if we propose schemes of educa> 
tion other than those approved by Government. 
We know that no book and no branch of know- 
ledge will be forbidden to us by official command ; 
and lastly, we know that under the ppotectiun of 
British rule, we shall be allowed to vvoik out to 
the end any plans for social and economic salva- 
tion which we may devise. Our wealth w'ill not 
excite rapacity, nor our advancement in learning 
awaken the jealousy of our rulers. More than all 
this, we are members of a polity in which the 
opportunities for advancement in wealth and 
learning are greater, perhaps, than in any country 
in Asia, if only we have the energy and wi^^doin to 
make a right use of those opportunities. 

These are privileges which our co-religionists in 
Turkey or Persia, w'ho are not British subjects, do 
not possess. We, Moslems of India, enjoy un- 
paralleled advantages, and we occupy among our 
co-religionists a unique position, and, if we 
properly utilise them and realise our duties, we 
ought to lead the way and constitute ourselves the 
vanguard of Islamic progress throughout the world. 
But#e, who live beneath the liberal rule of 
England, have here all the chances that a people 
require of developing our own individuality accord- 
ing to our owm ideas. 

And now, gentlemen, let us direct our attention 
to a question with which your Conference is inti- 
mately concerned, namely, how have the Indian 
Moilems taken advantage of the chances which 
Providence has placed in their w'ay ? We must ail 
acknowledge with shame and regret that so far we 
have failed. We have neglected industry and 
commerce, just as we have neglected every other 
opportunity of progress. 

This general apathy which pervades every walk 
of life is the sign of a moral disease, and what I 
will ask you to consider with me to-day are the 
causes of^this terrible disease, and I will especially 


invite your attention to this point. Are the causes 
of this disease, to use a medical phrase, congenital 
and necessary, i, e , are they part of the faith or 
are they accidental and acquired ? That this disease 
is accidental and no necessary development of the 
faith is showm not only by the political progress 
made by Islam during the (irst 25 years of the 
Hijra, but by the high standard of duty, morality, 
truthfulness, justice and charity that was general 
in Arabian society during the glorious reigns of 
Abu Bakr and Omar. 

All this shows tliat Islam does not necessarily 
lead to apathy and want of devotion to duty. We 
mu.it, therefore, consider what the real causes are 
of tfiiis siipineness which we are compelled to 
recognise as universal in Moslem society of to-day, 
a supineness all the more remarkable under the 
benign rule of England, w'herea little self-sacrifice 
would enable us to achieve greatness ; for true 
greatness in modern times consists in pre-emi- 
nence in learning, wealth and intelligence, and such 
pre-eminence we might attain with constant 
efft»rt. I believe that this disease cannot be as- 
signed to any one single cause, but I will, with 
your permission, enumerate four causes which, in 
my judgment, have had a parauiouut influence in 
intnxlucing this apathy, this moral torpor, into 
Moslem society ; and you will notice that all the 
causes of which I speak have been in operation for 
a very long time. 

For the first cause 1 must go back to the very 
early days of our faith, most genuine and the 

most moral of Moslems often tell you, as they 
have a thousand times told me, almost in identical 
terms at Constantinople or Cairo, at Bombay or 
Zanzibar, that as long as they spend their ener- 
gies in prayer and pilgrimage they are certain that 
though they do not do the best, yet they do no 
harm, and thus they give up to prayer and pilgri- 
mage the lines which should have been devoted to 
the well-being of their people. 

It is to this class in India that I appeal and 
desire most earnestly to impress upon them my 
conviction that if they continue in their present 
attitude of aloofness, it means the certain extinc- 
tion of Islam, at least, as a world-wide religion. 
We of this Conference appeal to the pious for 
their co-operation and assistance, and we warn 
them solemnly and in a}l earnestness, that if they 
give all their time to prayer and their money to 
pilgrimages, the time will come when that piety, 
which they so highly prize, will pass away from 
our society and (for want of timely assistance at 
this most critical period) not one of our descend- 
ants will know ho^jl ^ pray or put any store upon 
the merit of {jiitlgrimiige. In the strenuous liie 
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of modern times, a people that does not get help 
from its most pious ana most moral sections has as 
little chance of success as a man who tries to swim 
with his arms tied behind his back. A great, but 
silent, crisis has come in the fortunes of Islam, 
and unless this class wake up to the altered condi- 
tions of life and to the necessity of superintending 
and educating the rising generation, the very exist- 
ence of Islam is at stake. The example of the 
Prophet and of Abu Bakr and Omar and Ali 
should convince these pious people that the first 
duty of a Moslem is to give his time to the* service 
of his nation and not merely to silent prayers. 

A second cause of our present apathy is tl^ ter- 
rible position of Moslem women due to the Ze> 9 ana 
and Purdah system. There is absolutely nothing 
in Islam, or the Koran, or the example of the 
first two centuries to justify this terrible and can- 
cerous growth that has for nearly a thousand years 
eaten into the very vitals of Islamic society. 

This terrible cancer that has grown since the .‘Ird 
and 4tb century of the Hijra must either be cut 
out, or the body of Moslem society wdl be poisoned 
to death by the permanent waste of all the women 
of the nation. 

The fourth cause of the general apathy of modern 
times which we are considering, is undoubtedly 
due to the doctrine of necessity. No fair or 
reasonable- minded person who has read the Koran 
can for a moment doubt that freedom of the will 
and individual human responsibility is there insist' 
ed upon, but Abul Hassan Alashari has placed the 
stamp of his unfortunately misapplied but great 
genius on Islam and given to Moslem thought 
that fatal fatalism which discourages effort and 
which has undoubtedly been one of the principal 
causes of the non-progressive spirit of modern 
Islam. It is the fashion to place all the responsi- 
bility for the dow'nfall of Islam to Chengiz and the 
Tartar invasion. 

But in my humble opinion— an opinion held also 
by many of the most learned who have given the 
matter a serious study— it was, first, the bad example 
and selfishness of the Abbassides ; secondly, the 
fatal system of modern Purdah with its restrictions 
on the intellectual development of the women; 
tliirdly, the constant and silent withdraw'al of the 
most pious and moral Moslems into a life of private 
prayer and devotion ; and lastly, this doctrine of 
necessity, that brought about our downfall. How 
low we have fallen, one can easily find out by com- 
paring Moslem general intelligence of to-day to that 
which exists even in the most backward of Slavonic- 
European States. If, then, we are really in earnest 
in deploring the fallen condition of our people, we 
must unite in an effort for their redemption, and 


first and foremost of all, an effort must now bo 
made for the foundation of a University where 
Moslem youths can get, in addition to modern 
sciences, a knowledge of their gloriout past and 
religion, and where the whole atmosphere of the 
place (it being a residential Varsity) may, like 
Oxford, give more attention to character ti^^n 
mere examinations. Moreover, Moslems in India 
have legitimate interests in the intellectual deve** 
lopmeut of their co-religionists in Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere, and the best way of 
helping them is by making Aligarh a Moslem Ox- 
ford where they can all send their best students 
not only to learn the modern sciences, ' blit, that 
honesty and self-sacrifice which distinguished the 
Moslems of the first century of the Hijra. ^ 

The sum which we ask for is one croreof rupees, 
for we propose to establish an institution capable 
of dealing with the enormous interests involved ; 
we want to be able to give our Moslem youths 
not merely the finest education that can be 
given in India, but a training equal to that 
which can be given in any country in the world. 
We do not wish that in future our Moslem 
students should be obliged to go to England 
or Hermeny if they wish to obtain real eminence 
in any branch of learning or scholarship, or in the 
higher branches of industrial and technical learning. 
Now, we want Aligarh to be such a home of learning 
as to command the same respect of scholars as Berlin 
or Oxford, Lepsic or Paris. And we want those 
branches of Moslem learning, which are, too fast 
passing into decay, to be added by Moslem scho- 
lars to the stock of the world’s knowledge. And, 
above all, we want to create for our people an 
intellectual and moral capital ; a city wliich shall be 
the home of elevated ideas and pure ideals ; a centre 
from which light and guidance shall be diffused 
among the Moslems of India, aye, and out of India, 
too and which have held up to the world a noble 
standard of the justice and virtue and purity of our 
beloved faith. Gentlemen, do you think that the 
restoration of the glory of Islam would be too dear 
at one crore of rupees ? If you really care for that 
noble faith which you all profess, you can afford 
the price. Why, if the Moslems of to-day did their 
duty as did the Moslems of the first century, in 
three moths you would collect this money to pay 
for the ransom of Islam. Bethink you that there are 
in India 60 million Moslems and of these at leasts 
10 millon or one crore, can afford one rupee abeadf 
from the head of every Moslem family we only ask 
for one rupee whereas we all know well that there 
are people who can pay Bs. 1,000 or Bs. 10,000. 
with ease. * * * * . . # * 
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DR. BHANDARKAR ON SOCIAL REFORM- 

The following is the Presidential address deli- 
vered by Dr. Bhandarkar at the Indian Social 
Conference held last month. 

<ijADiEs AND Gentlemen, 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive 
picture placed before you. To-day it is our business 
to see whether the canvass on which the picture is 
to be painted is torn and tattered and cannot hold 
it or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long, [f it be of either nature, we have to see how 
it can be repaired and strengthened so that it may 
answer our purpose. Dropping all metaphor, I 
may say that the object of social reform is to 
eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the 
free expansion of their powers and capacities. The 
three hundred millions of the population ot India 
are divided into about 5,000 different communities 
which are caMed castes and between w hich there 
is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play and jealousies 
and discussions are the result. No sincere co- 
operation can be expected under the circumstances. 
Some of the communities are so small that it is 
difficult to secure husbands for w'omen and wives 
for men. And often unsuitable matches have.to 
be formed. And this is, in too many instances, 
the case in the province of Gujarat where stories 
of girls of inferior castes being brought from 
Katbiawad and palmed off on intending bride- 
grooms as belonging to their caste are not uncom- 
mon. The lower castes are hi a very depressed 
condition ; no education is available to them. Even 
their touch is considered abomination and to 
improve their social condition they often change 
their ^ligion and become Christians. The w^oiuen 
of ^e’couutry are, as a rule, not educated, thus 
leading to, what may be called, a waste of half the 
moral and intellectual resources of the country, a 
vvaste for which there can be no compensation 
anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must 
nec^sarily lead to the degeneration of the race ; 
and the education of girls stops when they arrive 
at about the age of twelve. Girl-widow.s are 
eondemned to a life of misery and often immora- 
lity ; and a Society that connives at this condition 
of things must become demoralised to a certain 
extent.- Travelling to foreign countries is 
and thus there is no scope for 
-^^opment of the enterprising spirit of 
the p^p)e. if, therefore, in the present keen 
ccmipetium between’ the nations, oo^ people are to 


have a fresh start, a strong fight will have to be 
made against these and such other customs. 

Social ubeoem, a national movement. 

This has been my creed since the year 1853 ; 
I-gave expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress 
on the national significance of social reform, and I 
thought it was the creed of all social reformers. 1 
was not aware that I was uttering anything new 
and w as surprised to find that 1 was so regarded 
in some quarters. 1 can have nothing to say to 
those wpho expressed an approval ; but there were 
some people, 1 am told, who regarded widow 
marrijpe, for instance, as called for only for the 
removal of the misery of the widow girls and had 
no connection whatever w'ith national interests. 
According to these men the removal of misery of 
certain creatures is the object of social reform. 
The acquistion of social facilities for foreign travel 
is sought for by the social reformer, but tlie removal 
of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in 
a very large number of coses ; caste distinctions do 
not create misery, yet the social reformer seeks to 
obliterate them. The old Buddhists, especially of 
Northern India, constitued benevolence as one of 
the cardinal principles of their conduct. They 
even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of 
others; but they did not seek systematically to 
abolish caste, though amongst themselves the 
Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever to it. 1, 
however, do not mean to say that sympathy for 
the sufferings of others is not a motive in itself. 
In fact, it is the highest motive, and the world 
has now begun to move towards its realisation, 
though, I am afraid, there is more talk about it 
than actual work, as is shown by the manner in 
which President Eoosveldt’s attempts to be just and 
impartial to the Negroes in the United States have 
been received. But if mere sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of others is the object of social reform 
w'by should we confine our efforts, to the Indians, 
and why not extend them to the Chinese or Euro- 
peans ? Practically, therefore, we have to restrict 
the operation of this high motive to the people 
of India, so that, from this point of view even, 
social reform becomes a national movement. 

time is no foboe. 

Now, some people there are who believe in 
the natural operation the causes which have 
come into existence and declare deliberate social 
reform not onlf unnecessary but harmful, and 
agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. 
The causes that bave^me into operation are our 
contact with Western nations, the English educ- 
tion we receive at schools aud colleges, English 
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law and policy which make no distinction between 
a Brahman and a Shudra, railways which compel 
a holy Brahman to sit side by side with a low 
caste man in a third class compartment the 
increase of population consequent on Paz 
BriUanica which is driving even Brahmans to 
resort to the profession of stone-masons, toilers, 
weavers and so forth. These have no doubt been 
changing our manners, but their operation must 
cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, 
and it cannot give us systematic reform. Besides, 
if social reform w'ere leh to the natural operation 
of these causes, you cannot trust to the process 
always yielding rational results. The cj^anges 
that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may be bad. The 
expression that is often used in connection 
with this view' is that time w'ill work out the 
necessary changes. But time is no force; it is 
simply a category of the understanding to distin- 
guish one event from another. The real force 
comes from human motives which are invoked by 
the circumstances in which men find themselves. 
If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be 
by the force of human motive.s. And as the lower 
motives are always more pow'erful than the higher 
ones though these are nobler in their nature, 
when you leave things to take their owm course 
the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the low’er motives of man bring about; that is to say, 
the changes will not always be good or rational. 
In order, therefore, that the changes which our 
present circumstances or the causes indicated 
above are likely to produce, may be good or 
rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which 
we will have and w'hich not. In other words, 
social changes must not be left to work them- 
selves out, but should alw'ays be under the guidances 
of our reason and moral sense. 

Without the coetkol of beason. 

Our previous history is full of examples in 
which, w'hen things were left to themselves the 
changes that w'ere effected w ere irrational and 
immoral. Some of you know that the authors of 
our Smritis or lawbooks enumerate twelve kinds 
of sons who succeed their father. One of these 
is Karina or the eon of a virgin that w'as begotten 
before a girl was married and who in some oa-ses 
was regarded as the eon of her father, and by 
some as the son of the husband whom she subse- 
quently raarri^. This show's that when the prac- 
tice of marrying girls at a mature age prevailed 
some of them went wrong. And in all likelihood it 
was to serve this evil that the practice of marrying 
age came into existence. Some of the 
old B^his lay down the ritual of marriage on the 


Mjppositionthat the bride was agrown-up girl; others 
after laying down the general rule add “ it would 
be better to marry a girl before maturity. ” There 
are still others who did not approve of this new 
practice that was coming in, and laid down in ex- 
press terms that only a mature girl should be mar- 
ried. So far the new change was not beyond ^he 
control ot reason. But that control was soon lost; 
and it went on spreading over a wider area. The 
possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage 
became a stereotyped custom without reference to 
the reason that ushered it in ; and the limit of age 
became lower and lower until now a child even a 
few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change v^as not under the guidance and con- 
trol of reason and was left to work itself out. The 
manifest evils of early marriage were entiizely lost 
sight of, and early marriage came to be drmly 
rooted. Similarly the original motive that eventually 
led to female infanticide and the marriage of about 
a hundred girls or more to one man w'as not bad. 
That motive was the anxiety of parents to marry 
their girls into respectable families. But this was 
not under the guidance of reason; and parents kill- 
ed their daughters to avoid the disgrace of marry- 
ing them into low families or wedded them to hus- 
bands that saw them only once in their life. Simi- 
larly, a too nice regard for female chastity not of 
the moral but physical kind led to the prescription 
of widow-marriage, and no regard w-hatever was 
paid to the evil consequences which have come 
so glaringly under ouf observation. And the innu- 
merable castes that we find at present ow'e their 
existence to the feeling of exclusiveness working it- 
self out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when w e allow certain influences 
to work themselves out and do nob subject them to 
criticism at each step, and arrest their operation 
when it oversteps the bounds of reason. It Will, 
therefore, not do to trust to the new circumstances 
in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion 
and decision and deliberate plans for the introduc- 
tion of such changes only as are good and rational. 

The reform movements tliat are going on have a 
twofold object, viz . , deliberate eradication of the 
pevailing evils and the prevention of others that 
the new causes which have come into oper^Uo^ 
may bring about if left to work silently* Por ^ 
present, the first object is more important V 
as I stated at Sholapur, we have not been 
do very much toward its acconipli8hmei|||^\;.^ 
European friend recently wrote to me 
all he had observed, it appeared to him tha| 
was no strong force at* the back of the 
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movement; and we must acknowledge that 
this is true, looking to the persevei ing and energe- 
tic efforts and exertions made by Europeans when- 
ever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us 
have read Morley’s Life of Cobden. Can w'e say 
that our exertions can at all be compared with 
^ those, which that great man and his co-adjutor 
. Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of the 
injustice of the Corn Laws? And the number of 
our people is so large and they are so impervious 
to ordinary influence, and the social practices wo 
have to eradicate are so many that more persistent 
efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must be 
made by resolute men in all parts of the country 
to bring even a small minority of the people 
to the conviction that those practices are 
baneful. Since like the Corn Laws, our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel 
action, we must begin by introducing our doctrines 
into practice ourselves. Often times the reproach 
has been cast at the Social Conference that there 
is any amount of talking there but very little 
action ; and a danger which is likely to arise from 
inaction is, that it will become a simple matter of 
routine with us to speak of matters of social reform 
and for others to hear us and becoming callous we 
shall cease to be really enthusiastic about it our- 
<;6elve8. All this you will, 1 hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As 1 stated at Sholapur, we should form 
associations wherever we can ; there should be 
lectures, discussions, pamphlets and leaflets ; and 
we should have a public opinion amongst our- 
selves which will prevent backsliding. A large 
amount of money will also be wanted. But 
the question is “are there such resolute men 
amongst us who will w'ork ifi the manner in which 
Cobden and Bright worked to bring about a reform 
in the Corn Laws If we have, or if w'e shall , 
have it not now, then only ; in my opinion, the 
future interests of our country are safe ; and if no 
sucb^en arise our future must indeed be gloomy. 

. As to the second object of the Social reform 
movement vi»., keeping the influences now' at 
work under the guidance and control of reason, a 
spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by the love 
of our country must be developed by us. When- 
ever cany evil principle finds introduction into 
society or a good principle is carried to excess, 
cnticism ought to be brought to bear on it. For 
instance, it cannpt be denied that the spread of 
the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher 
castes is due to the circumstances in which 
find ourselves. The Social Conference .and 
social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. A.gain, 
th^are persohs amongst us who secretly violate 
Ifhe roleklp! oiteles as regards eating and drinking 


but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. If the 
number of such men goes on increasing, demorali- 
sation of Indian society must inevitably be the re- 
sult. This also must be fearlessly criticised, if we 
have any regard for our future good. In this 
manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto unheard 
of may come into existence and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national inter- 
est must grow up amongst us and we should 
endeavour to do all that is possible to prevent the 
grov%'th of any evil arising from these circum- 
stances. 

Is THIS PESSIMISM? 

I afraid in consequence of the remarks I have 
now, made some ot you will again call me a pessimist 
or at least say that a pessimistic tone pervades my 
observations. I am myself unable to see the justi- 
fication of this title or of this view^ I have never 
said that tliere is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have I said 
that we have done nothing in matters of reform. 
Though at Sholapur 1 stated that in our history we 
Hindus as a whole have shown no concern for 
national or corporate interests or were not actuat- 
ed by the national spirit or sentiment and conse- 
quently allowed ourselves to be conquered by 
foreigners, still J did not say that the spirit of 
our military classes wms ever permanently crushed 
or that the learned, priestly, mercantile and 
other classes lost their peculiar excellences. 
After the Sakas, Yavans, Palhaas and Kushans 
had governed a large portion of the country 
for three or four centuries, a Hindu dynasty of 
(luptas rose to power and establish itself over the 
whole of Northern India. The foreigners were 
driven out by Chundragupta otherwise called Vikra- 
maditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. 
The occasion w as seized by the Brahmans to regain 
the power over the people which they had lost 
through the influence of yearly Buddhism and 
according to their lights put the social system in 
order by reinodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Hunas or Huns w'ho held power for some time 
in the country were put down by a prince of the 
name of Yasodhaman who ruled over North- 
Western Malva and Rajputana. In modern times, 
Hindu domination was restored by the Sikhs in the 
north and the Marathas in the south. In very 
early times, when the Aryans spread over the 
different parts of Noithern India they appear to 
have had an aristocratic form of Government m 
some instances at least. In the time of Budha, 
while Magadha m'os governed by i^rince and was 
an absolute monarchy the Vajjis, or Vrijis* 
Eshattriya inhabitant of a neighbouring province 
formed a republic. Such other republics are awn. 
spoken of. And the sjrsteai of giving to tne 
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provinces in which certain Kshattriya tribes had 
settled the name of the tribe itself must have 
originated from the fact of th^r being joint 
owners of the provinces i.c., having a republican 
form of Government. Thus the country in which 
Panchaias lived was called Panchala, and that in 
which Kuravas lived Kuravas. In Western coun- 
tries these aristocratic republics became democra- 
cies and existed as such tor a long time and politi- 
cal ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies 
and ever remained as such and the ’political 
growth of the country was arrested. To this 
result ecclesiastical absolutism that was eata^lished 
at the same time also contributed since it ch'^cked 
freedom of thought and action. You will thus see 
that 1 do not and cannot deny us the capacity for 
assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But 
the progress we have made during the last sixty 
years since we became subject to the new influences, 
and in Bengal during the last 150 years has not 
been considerable, as I have shown in the Sholapur 
address. One cannot help coming to this conclu- 
sion when one carefully observes what is going on 
about one. If for declaring this openly one is to 
be called a pessimist, verily truth itself is pessi- 
mistic and 1 believe it will do us good if rough 
pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The 
former will rouse us to action, the latter will 
send us to sleep again though there is no question 
the new causes that come into operation have 
awakened us. Consider for a moment how 
the Japanese have completely transformed 
themselves within the short space of 35 years. 
A Japanese scholar whom 1 met in Poona a few 
days ago told me that before the transformation 
took place, i.s., 35 years ago, there was no connu- 
bium or intermarriages betw'een the military and 
mercantile classes ; but now this distinction has 
been obliterated. The Japanese are a unique 
people, and I do not think it is possible for us to 
make progress at their rate ; but still during the 
twice and five times as many years that we have 
been under the same influences as they — not the 
same 1 should say, but under far stronger and 
better influences, since we have been positively 
feceiring education at the hands of a European 
nation, we might be expected to drop the connu- 
bial distinction between at least the minor sub- 
divisions of the same caste. But we have not done 
Iji* Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that 1 
do not feel offended in the least when a pessimistic 
tone is discovered in my remarks, but w'bat I 
want to drive out by referring to this matter is 
that our people have somehow become fond of 


praise. They even allow themselves to be misled 
by certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly 
with it. For progress what is wanted is discontent 
with the present condition and praise bestowed 
upon us and believed in by us is calculated to make 
us self-satisfled and unwilling to make an effort to 
rise. It is to warn my hearers of this weakness 
that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the 
great discovery of the nineteenth century — the law 
of evolution— is receiving confirmation from every 
side. The law implies that there has been through- 
out the universe a progress in the material os well 
as the spiritual world from the simple to the com^ 
plex, from the dead to the living from good to 
better, from the irrational to the rational. This 
is the law of God, and if, instead of obstinately 
clinging to what is bad and irrational we move 
forwards to what is good and rational we shall be 
obeying the law of the universe and co-operating 
with God. If, however, we continue to go down 
from what is bad to what is worse, from good to 
bad and from the rational to the irrational as we 
have been doing for so many centuries, we shall 
have to seek another universe to live in. 


THE VICEROY ON THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA* 

Speaking at Sitarampur, His Excellency the 
Viceroy gave a humourous account of his coal- 
mining experiences, and went on to express his 
interest in the coal-mining industry of India and 
bis belief in its future. This future he saw rather 
in the development of industrial enterprise than 
in the prospects of an export trade, though the 
latter were also promising. The coal trade and 
the industrial exploitation of India, he said, are 
two phases of the same problem. ** Develop the 
industries,” he said, “and there will then be a 
field for coal.” He added 

“ I am one of those who are sanguine about the 
industrial future that lies before this country. 1 think 
that the oapaoities of India, either hidden beneath the 
soil or latent in the industry and ingenuity of its artt^ans. 
deserve and will attain great development. 1 do not saj 
that we shall ever become a great manufacturing country 
in the sense in which many European countries merit 
that name. Our conditions preclude it ; but I do hc^ 
that India will become much more of a self-providli^ 
country than she now is, manufacturing out of her own 
materials and with her own workmen a great deal that 
she now imports from abroad. And, if I am right, and 
if anyhow the future lies before her, then assuredly one 
of the first conditions of success is already at herfa|md^lfc^ 
the possession of extensive and accessible coalfields sim;^ 
as those which 1 am visiting to-day, and which, AllS 
short a time, have attained so wide a fame.** • ^ 
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l^f THE VICEROY ON 1NE DELHI ARTS EXHIBITION- 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in declaring the 
Arts Exhibition open, delivered the following 
address 

Vour Itoyal Highnesses, Your Highnesses, Ladies, and 
6entiemen,«»It is now my pleasant duty to proceed to the 
lint of the f anctions of the present fortnight and to de> 
iclare open the Delhi Art Exhibition. A good many of our 
visitors would scarcely believe that almost everything 
that we see before us, except the trees, is the creation of 
the last eight months. When I came here in April last 
to select the site there was not a trace of this great 
building, of these terraces, and of all these amenities 
that we now see around. They have all sprung into 
existence for the sake of this Exhibition, and though the 
effects of the Exhibition will, 1 hope, not be so quickly 
'i^ped out, the mse^en-tcene is, I am sorry to say, destined 
to disappear. 

Perhaps you will expect me to say a few words about 
the circumstances |n which this Exhibition started into 
being. Ever since I have been in India 1 have made a 
careful study of the art industries and handicrafts of 
this country, once so famous and beautiful, and I have 
li^ented, as many others have done, their progressive 
deterioration and decline. When it was settled that wc 
were to hold this great gathering at Delhi, at which 
‘there would be assembled mpresentatives of every Pro* 
vince and State in India, Indian Princes and Chiefs 
.anj^ Nobles, high officials, native gentlemen and visitors 
;fraQi all parts of the globe, it struck me that here at last 
the long-sought opportunity of doing something to 
^vesnseitete these threatened handicrafts, to show to the 
EWorld of what India is still capable, and, if possible, to 
arrest the process of decay. I accordingly sent Dr. 
Watt, and I appointed him my right band for the pur- 
pose. Par and wide throughout India have he and his 
.aes^taot,. Hr. Percy Brown, prooeeded, travelling 
''jthoasandsof miles everywhere, interviewing the artisans, 
specimens, giving orders where necessary, 
• Snpl^n^ models* and advancing money to those who 
needed ft.’ 

( 

, THB THBBH C0KD1T10N8. 

It^^llhfnaoon^Uimsriaid down to be observed like the 
of the lledes and Persians. First, I stipulated that 
an.Arts Exhibition and nothing, else. We 


oottld easily have given you a wonderful show illustrat- 
ing the industrial and economio development of India. 
Dr. Watt has such an exhibition— and a very good one 
too- at Calcutta. We could have shown you timbers 
and minerals and raw stuffs and bides and manufactured 
mticlcs to any extent that you pleased. It would all 
have been very satisfying, but also very ugly ; but 1 did 
not want that. I did not mean this to bo an Industrial 
or Economic Exhibition. I meant it to be an Arts 
Exhibition— and that only. 

The second condition. 

My Q 3 CODd condition was that 1 would not have any- 
thing' Earopeg,n or quasi-European in it. I declined 
to admit any of those horrible objects, such as lamps on 
gorgeous pedestals, coloured glass lustres or fantastic 
statuettes that find such a surprising vogue amor.g 
certiain classes in this country, but that are bad anywhere 
in the world and worst of all in India, which has an Art 
of its own. 1 laid down that I wanted only the work 
that represented India’s trade, traditions, instincts, 
and beliefs of the people. It is possible that a few 
articles that do cot answer to my definition may liavl 
crept in because the process of Europeanisation iJ 
going on apace in this country, and the number oi 
teapots, cream jugs, napkin rings, salt-cellers and 
cigarette-cases that the Indian artisan is called upon t( 
turn out is appalling, but generally speaking my condi 
tion has been observed. 

The Third Condition. 

Then my third condition was that I would only bav 
the best. I did not want cheap cottons and waxcl,vshi 
vulgar lacquer, trinkets and tinsel, brass gods and cow 
made to order in Birmingham, or perhaps mad^ i 
Birmingham itself. What I desired was an Exhibition < 
all that is rare, characteristic or beautiful in Indian Art 
our gold and silver ware, our metal work and enamel 
and jewellery, our carving in wood and ivory and stone 
our best pottery and tiles, our carpets of old OrientE 
patterns, our muslins and silks and embroideries, an 
that incomparable Indian brocade. All of these you wi 
see inside this building. But please remember it is n< 
aBasaar, but an Exhibition. Our object has been! 
encourage and revire good work not to satisfy tl 
requirements of the thinly-lined purse. Such is tl 
general character of the Exhibition. 

The Loan Collbotion. 

But we have added to it something much more i 
portant. CoosulSus that the taste is declining and tli 
many of onr ihodem modcla are debased and bad^ 
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have endeavoured to set up alongside the products of the 
present, the standards and samples of the past. This is 
the meaning of the Loan Collection which has a hall to 
itself, in which you will see many beautiful specimens of 
old Indian art- ware lent to us by the geneiosityof 
Indian Chiefs and connoisseurs, some of it coming from 
our own Indian museums and some from the unrivalled 
collection in the South Kensington Museum in London. 
Many of these objects are beautiful in themselves, but we 
hope that the Indian workmen who are here, <ind’ albo 
the patrons who employ them, will study them, not 
merely as objects of antiquarian or even aitistic ^iterest, 
but as supplying them with fresh or rather resusqitated 
ideas, wliich may be useful to them in inspiring their 
own work in the future. For this may be laid down as a 
truism that Indian Ait will never be revived by borrowing 
foreign ideals but only by fidelity to its own. 

Thk objects of tub Exhibition. 

And now 1 may be asked what is the object of this 
Exhibition and what good do 1 expect to result from it ? 
X will answer in a very few words. In so far as the 
decline of the Indian Arts represents the ascendancy of 
commercialism, the superiority of steam power to hand 
power, the triumph of the test of utility over that of 
taste, then I have not much hope. We are witnessing 
ip India Cnly one aspect of a process that is going on 
throughout the world that has long ago extinguished 
the old manual industries of England, and that is rapidly 
extinguishing those of .China and Japan. That nothing 
can stop. The po^er loom will drive out the hand loom 
8"d the factory will get the better of the workshop just 
as sorely as the steam car is superseding and as the baud 
pulled punkha is being replaced by the electric fan. 
All that is inevitable, and in an age which wants things 
cheap and does not mind their being ugly, which cares 
Sk good deal for comfort and not much for beauty, and 
which is never happy unless it is deserting its own 
models and traditions and running about in quest of 
aomething foreign and strange. We may be certain that 
a great many of the old arts and handicrafts are doomed. 

The Pbeskrvation op Indian Abt. 

There is another symptom that to my mind is even 
more ominous. I am one' of ' those, as I have said, who 
believe that no national art is capable of conti- 
nued existence unless it satisfies the Indians and 
expresses the wants of the nation that has produced 
it. ’ No art can be kept alive by globetrotters or. 
duriobonters ^ alone. If it has got to that point 
ft becetnet 'ft' there meclianical roproduotion of cer- 


tain fashionable patterns, and when the fashion 
changes and they cease to be popular, it dies. An appeal 
to Indian Chiefs if Indian art therefore is to continue bo 
flourish or is to be revived it can only be If the Indian 
chiefs and aristocracy and people of culture and high 
degree undertake to patronise it. So long as they 
to fill their palaces with flaming Brussels carpets, witVi 
Tottenham Court Hoad furniture, with cheap Italian 
mosaics, with French oleographs, with Austrian lustre^ 
and with German tissues and cheap brocades, 1 fear 
there is not much hope. 1 speak in no terms of reproaob| 
because 1 think that in England we are just as bad' in our 
pursuit of anything that takes our fancy in foreign Iknds', 
but I do say that if Indian arts and handicrafts are to be 
kept alive it can never be by outside patronage alone. It 
can only be because they find a market within the 
country and express the ideas and culture of its people. 

I should like to see a movement spring up among the 
Indian chiefs and nobility for the expurgation or, at any 
rate, the puriliciation of modern tastes and for a reversion 
to the old fashioned but exquisite styles and patterns 
of their country. Some day 1 have not a doubt that it ‘ 
will come, but it may then be too late. ’ 

If these are the omens, what then is the aim of this 
Exhibition, and what purpose do 1 think that I will 
serve ? I can answer in a .word. The Exhibition U, 
intended as an object lesson^ It is meant to show that 
India can still imagine, find create and do. It is meant 
to show that the artistic sense is not dead ambhg its 
workmen, but that all they want is a little . stimulus, and 
encouragement. It is meant to show that for 
beautification of an Indian house or the furniture of ai^ 
Indian home there is no need to rush to the IBuropean 
shops at Calcutta or Bombay, but that in almost every 
Indian state and province, in most Indian towns, and 
in many Indian villages there still survives the Sxt and 
there still exist the artificers who can satisfy the artis- 
tic as well as the utilitarian tastes of their country- 
men and who are competent to keep alive this precioUfj 
iiiheritence that wc have received from the past It , 
is with this object that Dr. Watt and I have lajpured :; 
in creating this exhibition, and in now declaring H 
open it only remains for me to express the earnest hope 
that it may in some measure fulfil the strictly patriotic 
purpose for which it has been designed. . ' 

The Interesting observations of the Hon. Babu 8amdra. 
Nath Bannerji made in the course of hie Oons^^ess 
dential address at Ahmedabad on “The 
Indian Industries "will appear in full in our nextnwidh^,.^^ 
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PROFIT IN PUNTAIN8. 

An interesting article in a recent issue of the 
Indian HanUrs^ GoMetU, written by an “ Expert ” 
drew attention to some remarkable statistics of 
the profits to be obtained, from the fruit of the 
plantain as grown in Bengal. 

5 ^he writer, we notice, altogether condemns the 
native method of cutting the bunches before they 
are ripe, attributing to that habit the insipid and 
tasteless fruit that is so often obtained. But it is 
rather with the figures of profit and loss as given 
by ** Expert ” that we are now concerned than 
with the methods of planting, cultivating and tend- 
ing the plant. He estimates the yearly crop that 
one might except to pick off one hxgah of land — 
equal to a third of an acre— to be 350 bunches, 
which should be sold at an average of 8 as. a 
bunch. The gross income, therefore, for a period 
of 10 years would be Us. 1,750 while the total 
expenditure for rent, preparing the land, manur- 
ing, ploughing, planting and upkeep, is put down 
at 694-13 exact. So the net profits on one 
higah of land would amount to Ks. 1,055-3, uhich 
works out at an annual profit of about £ 20 per acre. 

Besides the question of profit as a fruit, ** Ex- 
pert says, that bananas are valuable for their 
iMves and stalk. He does not mention fibre, but 
he says that the former when dried and burnt 
give a Tiduable alkaline, while the latter are a 
most useful adjunct to paper making, and always 
command a good price. The ashes or alkaline 
from the burnt leaves is generally used for manur- 
ing the plants, but if there be any excess, it is 
readily bought up by the local soap-makers. Atten- 
tion was recently called fn our columns to the 
value of fibre made from the stalks and sheaths of 
the common plantain, which are usually thrown' 
away after being burned. Mr. V. T. Vencataraman 
lyeiL who went to the trouble and expense of 
bamg some samples of fibre that be extracted 
from his plantains valued in London, found it to 
be worth from .£ 25 to £ 35 a ton. The same 
enterprising gentleman estimated the cost of ex- 
tracting the fibre to be Bs. 55 per ton locally, 
and a further sum of Bs. 35 necessary for put- 
ting the market, or Bs. 90 altogether. He 
recEoned that the amount of fibre to be obtained 
from one acre of plantains would be about one ton 
but to get the best results be recommended that 
considerable areas should be planted. It will thus 
to seen that a plantain estate should also yield 
over 20 an acre for its fibre alone. 

iitogt^her, it wouldappearthattbere arefew bet- 
ter epe^ulattons for a small capitalist than plantains, 
w^&M^own for fruit or for fibre or for both, 
’iU,MaXra$ iiad. 


USES OF COGOANUT. 


(^From the Indian Municipal Journal,) 

Messrs. Lodbrb & Nuoolines, to whose huge 
factory in Silvertown, for preparing cocoanut 
butter, we referred in previous articles, have sent 
U8 the following circular in connection with their 
industry. They are of opinion with regard to the 
manufacture of the product just referred to in 
India tlfat the great expense which would be 
necessary for cooling the oil to make it amenable 
to treOy^^ment would make the production far more 
expersive than the cost of forwarding to a more 
temperate climate for treatment. We might 
state in this connection that a Parsi gentleman 
from Bombay, has, in co-operation with some 
friends, started a cocoanut butter factory in Eng- 
land. The circular says : — 

It is astonishing how much prominence has been 
given by the English Pi ess both in the daily papers 
and in the scientific joarnnls recently fo the question 
of refining the butter obtained from cocoanuts, as if it 
were an entirely new discovery. The idea evidently 
arose from a report of the British Consul-General 
at Marseilles that a new fatty substance is about 
to be placed on the British market by a firm of 
oil refiners in Marseilles. It appears that even Con- 
sul Hairis, the American Consul of Mannheim, Ger- 
many, also fell into the same error that the utilization 
of the fat of cocoanuts is a new industry. He has a 
long report on the subject which was recently issued 
by him to his Government. One and all admit that 
the fat is most valuable, but it has evidently been 
overlooked that this industry is already of considerable 
importance in England, seeing that at Silvertown, 
London, a patented process for the utilization of cocoa- 
nut fat has been in use for upwards of ten years by 
Loders & Nuoolines, Limited, and has developed to such 
an extent that an additional factory was recently acquir- 
ed in Liverpool. 

The kernels of cocoanuts contain a very large propor- 
tion of fat (about 60 per cent.), which when freshly ex- 
tracted is of white colour and has a slight but agree- 
able nutty flavour. The freshly extracted fat is used for 
cooking purposes in place of butter and lard by millions 
of natives in the East and other tropical climates, 
and the refined fat is much appreciated by Mahomedans, 
Jews and Vegetarians, who f^refer vegetable fat to mar- 
garine or animal fat. 

Unfortunately after extraction Cocoanut Butter deve- 
lops free acid, and consequently turns rancid very rapidly; 
hence in its natural state it must be used whilst fresh. 
Messrs. Loders & NucoliimB* patented process referred to, 
completely overcomes this dimculty by removing the un- 
pleasant flavour and rank smell attaching to stale Coco- 
nut Batter, and by doing ao have produced a very fine 
edible fat called ** Nucoiine. ” 

From oocoanute another very important product is ob- 
tained, viz., a substltuto^or Cocoa Butter. Formerly it was 
quite a common thintf^ find floating on the top of a cup m 
cocoa a quantity of &t which was the natural fat from 
the cocoa bean and known as Cocoa Butter, and must nov 
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be conflased with Oocoanut Butter, but the vast extension 
of the chocolate trade in the United Kingdom created a 
greater demand for Cocoa Butter, and it was found more 
profitable to extract the fat from the cocoa hy hydraulic 
pressure before sellipg it to the public as a beverage. 
Cocoa Batter now commands a price of about Is. bd, per lb. 
and is a dutiable article bearing a duty of Id. per lb., 
wben imported into the United Kingdom. It was dis- 
covered some years ago that Cocoanut Butter could be 
dealt with in a similar manner, and a splendid substitute 
for Cocoa Batter is obtained, “ Kucoa” being the regis- 
tered trade name under which it is sold. It can be 
imagined that manufacturing confectioners have found 
very extensive use for this pr^uct, seeing that all choco- 
lates contain 20 to 30 per cent of fat. “ Nucoa ” is also 
more nutritious and digestible than Cocoa Butter. 4n this 
case there is some truth in the old saying that ** Th^ is 
nothing new under the sun,” and we are glad to be able to 
correct any possible misunderstanding to which former 
statements may have given rise that the Germans and 
French are ahead of us in this particular industry. Con- 
siderably more Cocoanut Butter is made and sold in 
England than by the whole of the factories manufacturing 
this article on the Continent and America combined, and 
we hope that English firms may be permitted to hold this 
lead of what bids fair to be an extensive industry in the 
near future. 

The cocoanut is utilized entirely— the fibre from the 
husk being used for cocoanut mats, matting and brushes ; 
the shell is used for fuel, and the cake which remains in 
the hydraulic press, after squeezing out all the oil is a 
valuable feeding cake for cattle, whilst the dreg which is 
extracted in the refining of the oil is very largely used for 
making soap and candles. 


COCOANUT KERNEL CAKE. AND MEAL 


The nutrient ratio of this kernel is 1:16. The 
fresh nut, it will be seen, contains nearly 36 per 
cent, of oil, in addition to 8 per cent, of sugar and 
5*5 per cent, of albuminoids. In the ordinary 
process of manufacture the greater part of the oil 
is extracted and a residue obtained known as cocoa- 
nut oil cake. This substance in common with 
several other * cakes ’ obtained from oily seeds such 
as cotton seed, linseed, ground-nut, etc., has a high 
nutritive value. 

* Cocoanut oil cake meal is another much valued 
concentrated food, and is finding more favour every 
year wdth the dairymen of California. While not 
rating as high in flesh formers as either linseed or 
cotton seed meal, it appears in many cases to be 
*nore relished by the animals.’ 

PK)f. W. A. Henry in his recently published book 
feeds and Feeding^ gives a summary of an interest- 
ing experiment made by the French War Depart- 
l^jent as to the value of cocoanut meal for horses. 

resultfi proved that cocoanut meal was equal 
ana even supmor to the same weight of oats.’ 


THE TANNING INDUSTRY OF MADRAS- 


At the meting of the Madras Legislative Council 
held on the 14th December, the Hon. Mr. 
P.Batnasabapatbi Filial, put the following questii(|)|ii^ 
in regard to the condition of this industry. ^ 


{a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to the rapidly declining condition of the tanning indns- 
try in the Presidency of Madras which was once in. a 
very flourishing condition ? 


{b) Was the number of tanneries in the Presidency 
till recently upwards of 300, whereas the present number 
is only 100 ? 

{e') Whether the existing tanneries are not in a 
straggling condition ? 


(d) Whether it is a fact that the United States of 
America are levying an import duty at rates ranging 
fiom 12 to 20 per cent, on all tanned skins, while admitt- 
ing raw skins free of duty 1 


(e) Is it a fact that the exports of raw untauned 
skins during the. past five years have risen in value from 
Rs. 4,49,42,970 to Rs. 5,57,66,378, while the exports of 
tanned skins fell in value from Rs. 4,49,41,853 in 1900- 
1901 to Rs. 2,26.40,461 ? 


(/) Whether in the United States anew tanning 
process called the “ Chrome ” has been introduced, and 
whether the Government will cause enquiries to be 
made in view to the new method being introauced in this 
Presidency ? 

(g) Whether the Government will be pleased to take 
suen other steps as may be called fbr to revive the tanning 
industry in Madras 7 


The Hon’ble Mr. Foebiss replied ; — 

{a) The Government are aware that there has been 
a decline in the tanning industry in this presidency. 


(h) The statistical returns of large industries supply 


the following figures : — 

Number of 

Year. 

tanneries 


working. 

1898 

122 

1899 

134 

1900 

172 

1901 

15 

(o) k {d) The Government have 

no information on 

this point. 

0 


(/*) The figures quoted are substantialy the same ais 
those given on pages 49 and 53 of Vol. I of the annesd 
statement of trade and navigation for the year eoflhig 
the3l8t March, 1902, published by the GovemaaeDl 
of India. , “ ’1- 

(/) The Government believe that somk ne# 

tanning process is now used in America,' but flai^ 
detailed Information and are bow enquiring 1tttai|l^^ 
subject. 
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IND1A-IT81NYE8TMENT8 AND WVE8T0R8. 


i Mr. George Cecil has something to say on the 
. initure of investments in India and those who 
^Qllitibpolise such investments, in the November 
^-number- of the CJt^onicle. India is con- 

sidered by hiin tbo be an excellent field for the 
]brokerand investor alike not only on account of its 
and safe investments and desirable speculs' 
live chances hut on account also of its possessing 
well-to-do men who are ready to put a commission 
m the broker’s pocket. And for a white man an 
incentive to successful speculation is always present 
in Calcutta and Bombay as there is not much diffi- 
culty in obtaining admittance to that financial 
holy of holies — the inside ring. Mr. Cecil observes i 
' A Sarasisu Sabaltern in a staff corps ‘"infantry regi- 
ment has bat to ask a horny-flsted cotton mill manager 
to dine at mess and become acquainted with anything 
worth knowing about the mill. Thus the amassing of 
not necessarily confined to Anglo-Indians who 
are in business. 

• la speculating ih stocks, various are the expedi- 
ents adopted by the intending investors. 

One of the favourite stocks in India is Jute Mill shares, 
hbiny people b.uy when advised by their broker that they 
will go ho lower, selling them'yvhen it seems expedient, 
ptbefs hold, them till after tha issue of the half-yearly 
repoi^ Roping that the document in question will be of 
an rahilaratiiig nature. Some (who have been sufficiently# 
wish in their generation to give the senior partner of the 
, HjlMMgents a good dinner) get the tip to buy and sell 

m right moment. 

Rome precautions bave* to be taken also. 

In epecalating in coal stock it is as well to ascertain 
if the colliery manager possesses shares in the company 
dr if he U desirous of acqhring them. For he is often 
capable of restricting the output by purchasing 
; Idpidly and adding the coal thus obtained to that eiqanat- 
tom his seam. It may be added that should the 
own shares they will not be above adopting the 
referred U- ' 

w others which are seldom in the market. 

' ebtrefi are of that kind. Bengal 

neire^ go a begging. They have their 
cir||^^^irers as it were or are owned by 


the late proprietor and his friends. Brewery 
Companies are perhaps the safest in India. The 
writer gives the following reason. 

For since various military officials hold shares therein, 
it is highly probable that tbe policy of insisting on the 
unfortunate troops drinking the much-disliked Indian beer 
will be continued. Consequently, their beer must always 
command a ready sale. Moreover, its cost of manu- 
facture and transit charges are so small that however 
much the English brewers may reduce their prices tbe 
Auglu-Indian man of beer can undersell them and yet 
work at a remarkably handsome profit. 

Thq;.pithy portion of the article is where the 
writiJr describes the holjders of the various stocks. 

A word as to the exiled speculators and investors. 
They are best described as * all sorbs and conditions of 
men.” Well-paid “ Commissioners,’*' “ Collectors,” and 
" Members of Council,” wiio are blest with large credit 
balances, avail themselves of the information published 
in tile Money Market portion of the daily papers, 
“ Commissariat-Conductors ” and officers employed in tbe 
Commissariat Department hasten to transmit to their 
broker those of their gains which are of an ill-gotten 
nature, instructing him to invest them in some piwticular 
stock. The ** forest Officer,” who has managed to hood- 
wink tbe Government by drawing more “ travelling allow- 
ances ” than he is entitled to, disposes of bis spoil in like 
manner. Tbe lady whose Collector” husband is averse 
to accepting biribes makes use of thb brolow^e services 
to invest the proceeds of the sale of tbe diamonds present- 
ed by the nmghbouring “ Rajah ” ^who wishes to . be 
recommended for some order or distinction. The Sta- 
tion ” Chaplain who wins a sweepstake on the " i^’iceroy’s 
Cup” may also lay out the money in purchasing remu- 
nerative shares, and the half-caste Colonel of a Native 
Cavalry Corps will devote bis winnings at the local 
race meeting to the same purpose. The District ** Superin- 
tendent of Police” who receives a tliousa;nd rupees from 
the friends of a criminal to quash the case . will consult 
a broker as to bow he can best dispose ,bf tbe money, and 
the Superintendent ot the Army Clothing Department, 
on being paid his salary and perquisites, will buy ** How- 
rah Jutea ” 6r “ Amluckie Teas.” Amongst the other 
investors are the English clerks employed by Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Cav^pore business houses, opulent 

H^iteand black shopkeep^,' merohdats, proprietors 'of 

firms and others. To 'tb^^ 'iiiay be added a few men 
who come out to Calcutta t6i the winter months, partly 
to avoid the horrors ^ an ^Ush P****^^!^ 

because, havhig Bpenrtomf .tWMtj^ OV, ^|rigr^ years in 
India they are quite unfitted .fw olvillaed surroundings. 




Oil Hf(M8t ftY» 

p;|^wiiig interesting extract in r^rence 
seed oil industry of the United States 
^ takj^n ;|roni tlio Sugar Planters’ 

‘ August, 902:— 

i^noikneoKnn with the fertilizer industry it will 
^ lorus to consider the cotton seed' oil indus-^ 
% . approximate estimate of the last cotton 
1,000,000 bales. Assuming that it requires 
seed per bale, the total value of 
basq^ on the value of S ^0 for 
This amount was p^d to 
for a h}^product that formerly had 
ao value. 'J^ere are now more than 400 
eed oil mills engaged in extracting and 
the oil of the seed. The value of the pro- 
/meal, hn)|a and Unt) turned out by these 
ied W the above crop estimate, is $142, 
Th^ products with their values, from, 
cotton seed, or 2,000 lb. are as fol- 

LIfil, 20 fb. at 3c. per lb $ *60 

^ Hulls, 091 lb. at 50c. per 1001b $‘ 4 45 

1,089 ft. which on being pressed 
V . yield (crude oil) 289 ft. or about 35 

tfcllona at 30c. per gallon $ 10*50 

oak'e, 800 ft. at «1 00 per 100 ft , . $ 8*50 

‘Total f» 2305 

nve quantities and prices are only appro- 
\ iwpresent a fair average. Cotton seed 
ffg Ibis writing is worth 9 25*00 per ton. 
i^^j^onsoUon being diemically treated in 
at increases about $ 5*25 in value. It is * 
add this to ^et the total value of the^ 
^ products in the eatimatf given above. 

‘ i ja splendid illustration of the importance 
^ ^ the applicalaon of chemitlry in the 
■ Itis j^^ to inention 

[ ^ 1^ , Colton seed oil 

indust^^ the oteo^rgarine 
' Itrd iijdnstryt a hfimoh of 

^ Ottltdppqrth d 


DECLINE OF SERICULTURE IN INDIA ^ 

We take the following from the ^SjSa^Indiwk 
Review, a new magaane devoted speedy to trade 
and industry. ^ ^ - 

We know that the Viceroy has at heait the revival of 
^Indian industries, but we would mention as ah objeca 
lesson what the Hungarian Government bavedSbe'^ 
revive the indnstry of serioulture and silk reeling. 

This is India's tale The Director-General of Satlstiw 
olassiftes the silk industry as nmgprogressive'*, rightly sA 
for we see that, whereas in lilS there were l^ silk 
filatnies, in 1899 they had dwindled down in number to 
65 ; in fact, in I 88 R 1 . the total number of silk filatures in 
the Npith West Provinces, Opdh, Punjab, Madras and 
B 6 D|rai, amounted to 132, and in 1899 'to 661 

Note the fostering foresight of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. In 1880 they made a fresh start ; they oonfiiM 
the task to a private person, accorded him foil liberty 
of action, assured him of constant moral support, and 
placed at his disposal, free of interest, the necessary 
funds for accomplishing the object in view. Their 
first aim was to obtain perfect eggs (graine). The 
Institute of egg-supply and mioroeoopio section of 
Szegzard was erected, and to-day^p^sesses 160 mioros- 
oopea and produces 1,027 kilos of grtine. The. stock is 
regenerated each year by tha importation of 800 kilos 
of French and Italian graine, which after examination 
are used for breeding purpgees, The attention is given 
to the control and i^Struotiw of the breeders during 
the harvest. In oraef tc gd^rvise the delicate opera- 
tion of hatching otit In breeding gommiine is 

loctted a^noDwho disttibfites the graine a^d educates 
the breeders. ' From ^ to w of these communes are nn4^r 
the charge of a amv|oi.^iipeotor, 82 of whom are now 
grouped in eight sections. At the heed of each section 
is a ehief inspector with an assistant inspeotor who 
sees to the proper discharge of their duties. 

From the time that the Governmool has taken this 
industry in hand it has distributed, during the last 
twenty years, 41,662 litres of mulberry seed, 41.073. 
664 mulberry trees from two to three years old to 
be nursed in the agrarinn schools or for hedging, 
and lastly 3;079,310 full-grown mulberry trees ! By 
means of its oflioials the Government supervises 5,363 
communal agrarian aohools, wbq are obliged to set 
apart two-thirdu of, their land to the cultivation of the 
mulberry. It further maintains at its own expense 145 
special schools ^r growing mulberry trees ; the saplings 
are distributed , gratuitonsly among the poorcommunes, 
where they Are planted . on waste ground. They 
are also plante# along the Government and other high 
roads. A law 'maots that in all opmmnnes suitable 
for seriouHnre^all unntilieed land, abd especially all 
roads, shall be planted wftli Ofulbetit trees. 

Outside tbA Government Up one.fu Hungary has the 
right, to eelM^or distiiboUH sniejliipm tggt. On the 
^ber band til^vei^to^.^^ndimkM to pay ^b 
for all the MntiWt To..latl* 

Mtato llite 'j ift establbtb*’ 

ed ' ' ■ 








